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Volume 41 · Italian Quarterly 1975 


ITALIAN QUARTERLY, Wimter 1975 
A "scientific" Marxist sees ideals ef altruism and justice as ne base em which 
te build the secialist seciety,but simply as psychelegical by—preducts of a 
given form of econemic structure(5). Turati's letter te the Central Committee ef 
the Partite Operaie Italiame,Nev.9,1890: "We are the heresy that protests,yeu 
are the martyr:that demenstrates"(6). 
Itale Sveve,Le Cesciemza di Zeme. “Le vita semiglia un pece alla malattia ceme 
precede per crisi e lisi ed ha i giermalieri miglioramenti e pegrieramenti. A 
differenza delle al tre malattie la vita è semprecmartele. Ne sepperta cure" (pe 
ra Omnia, ed. Brune Maier,Milams dall'Oglie,Vel.II,p.954). Amy cure weuld cancel 
the — of life. As Sveve wrete te Valerie Jahier: "E perché veler curare 
la mostra malattia! Davvere debbiame tegliere all'umanità quelle che essa ha 
di meglie. Ie crede sicuramente che il vere successe che mi ha data la pace d 
censistite in questa cenvinzione...Nem c'e cure che valga"(I,859). Cf. Zene: 
"Na lumge tempe ie sapeve che la mia salute nen peteva essere alte che la mia 
convinzione"(II,953). Maier, Itale Sveve(1961),p.545 quotes him: “...teorizzare 
sulla vita nen gieve a nulla, chè messune sa vivere¥™ "Eppoi il tempe,per me, 
nen è cuelle cosa impemsabile che nen s'arresta mai. Da me,selo da me,riterna" 
(11,607). Joyce said te him in a conversation:"Psiceanmalisi? Me se ne abbiame 
bisegne teniameci ella cemfessione"(III,725). 
The early Italian discoverers and discemimaters ef Americen literature—-—'‘arie 
Praz,Emilie Cecchi,Cerle Linati,Elie Vitterizi, and Cesare Pavese-—all found 
it te be barbaric or primitive. Praz: "L'umanit® non ricominciò soltanto con 
Nos: senza bisogne di un seconde Piluvie Universele Tio concesse all ue di 
ceminciar cacappe la propria steria un al tra volta, do trovarsi di nuovo devant i 
a une pagina bianca, mettendo a sua disposizione quel vergine continente di fav- 
elese riserve che era l'America," Academic critics,—-—Praz,Cecchi and Linat i 
helc that barbarisme carried to the extremes of llemingway enc Stein is in fact 
enti-literature,. luch ef Praz's criticim ef American literature has beem coll 
ectec in Cromache letterarie anglosasseni, 4 vels.(39). “e calls Bnily~ Dickinson 
mina primitive"(11,155)3 Whitman "quest'uomo esuberante e indiscriminato cone un 
fenomene delle Natura, e assolutamente privo di misura e di puste"(IV,2°4). "Put 
Neminway has not read Pirandelle,so that his boxers are not suf ‘ering from meta- 
physical 'languors. And he knows next to nothing about the history ef religien, 
so that his matedores in the act ef stabbing the bull between its horns are net 
reminced,like Mentherlant's,of lithra's sacrifice. One is indeed at a loss te 1 
imagine what his readings may heve been"(cuoted in "eningway in Italy", p. 1088 
1089) (41). on Erskine Celdwell's ignorence: E la forza degli -crittori americ- 
ani questa leggeresza del lore bagckl io culturale. Possono volare per ciel i mai 
solcati; perchè il passeto, Ia cultura, non pesa loro af fatto. Cen si o no quind— 
ici chili (stavo per dire: raum) di bagaglio culturale,so vola dannertutte" 
(11, 263-4). On James Baldwins "Se il cane fesse dotato de favella e di espressi¢ 
-e articelata,scriverebbe opere simile a quelle či Pal ewinn (Iv, 338). For Praz, 
Eliot and Pound are not American writers, end the good sense and equilibrium of 
Edmund vil sen make him seem more Letin than Anglo-saxen (48). Of Wil sen: "È vero 
che egli he utilizzeto scoperte al trui, ma quale critice americane nen l'ha fatte, 
e facend ole, 1 ha fatto con quelle chierezzaꝰ n (IV, 251). Ye believes that Leslie 
Fiedler derives the idea ef his Leve and “eath in the American Nevel fron his 
own Remantic Agemy: "L'esempio permette anche ('illustrare un altro fatto che 
mi è capitate di osservare a proposite di molta critica americana: che il bunte 
di par tenz nen & di solito amer ic ano, il nuclee & fornito da une spunte o pid 
che une spunte di provenienza europea, che il critico americane sviluppa alle 
estreme consequenze,fine magari alla riduz iene all'tassurde"(IV,262)(49). 
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Bird-emens. Sinister has two different, though related, meanings: a. the tepe- 
graphical er spatial meaning,i.e.,the pesitiem of the bird, at“ rest er in 
flight, in relation te the right-or Irft-hand side of the observer, and b. the 
tic value of the bird, its lucky er unlucky character. Inthe latter sense, 
ister is a mere synonym ef "geod" er “evil emen"(dcpending,ef ceurse,on 
the faverable er unfaverable significance attributed to the left side). In 
Reme,where the left was considered auspicious end the right ineuspicieus,and 
e “sinmkater" usually meant "əf good . there vas, how 
ever, a mantic rule concerning ravens(in centradistinction te ether birds), 
accerding te which the raven flying frem the right was considered a geod 
omen. Thus, the Remams,much te Cicere's amusement,called "sinister corvus" 
the raven comiap frem the right, which, in fact,should have been called "dexter" 
(according te sense a; but im sense b it would have meant "ill-beding"). 
The “left reven" is typographically ‘right"(Cicere,Ne Divimatione , II. xxxix, 
82-3) (134). Cicero ebserves thet the Romans considered omens appearing on er 
from the left to be goed,while Greeks and "barbarians". preferred those of the 
right: "Ita nobis sisnistre videntur, Graiis et barbaris dextra meliora. aec 
quanta dissensio est!" Actuelly the Greek and Reman seers agreed that these 
birds (end ether eins of fate") which appeared freu the East were propite 
ious. The Greek diviners placec themselves facing the Nerth,while Reman augurs 
facec the Seuth; thus, the latter considered a good onen to he a bird that came 
fron their left("sinistra avis") whereas the former deemed nropitious the bird 
flying from their right(udexiof érnithes") (cr. Ludwig 'epf,Thierorakel und 


Orekelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit,1838,pp.1°-6)(135). In the Remance 


languages,elthough terms denoting the left usually carry a pejorative meaning, 
there are also examples of favorable ecceptations in werds derived frem the 
adjective sinexter. Les Evangiles des Quenouilles: "Se une fe ne veult que son 
meri eu any l'aime fort, elle doit mettre une feuille de gauguier cueillie la 
nuit St Jehan. . . en son soulier senestre"(quetec in Littré under "gauguier")s; 
Petrarca,Sonette clvi: "cuel destro corvo o qual mance cornice/Camti 1 mie 
fate?"(Camerini cenments: "I lar cestre di cerve era di simstro augurio, 
siccerte il simistre della cornacchia...Cioé corvo dé ree eugur ie canti il male 
che mi dee seguire? n), But even the Remans were not consistent. The pre sage s 
of the crew(as different from those of the raven) were usually interpreted 
according te the typically Latin belief. Plautus: "Picus et cornix ah laeva, 
parra ad dextera censuacent"; Cicero: "Quic augur,cur a dexérareorvus,a sinis- 
tra cernix,facian ratum?"(ib.,85)(137)—--the "left crow" was censidered a 
good emen, In The iddle Ages, se e considered the crow flying tewards(not 
from) the left to he a bad omen. The Roman de Renart provides an example: 
ar jens qui plus le cesconforte,/Ce fut quant il vint & la porte, /Entre un 
"raisne et un sapin,/A veu 1'Qisel seint “‘eartin,/Ass¢s hucha,® destre,® destre, 
[eis li oisieus vint & senestre"(135). 
Structure means the self-contained, self-regulating system of trensformetiens 
thet can be shown to make up a work of art. Jean Piaget, Le Structural isne (1968) 
Eng. tr. , p. 51 . . a structure is a system ef trensformatiens. . the structure is 
preserved or emriched by the interplay ef its transfernatien lavs, which never 
yield results external to the systemfior empley elements which are external te 
it. In short, the notion of structure is comprised ef three key ideas: the 
faa, wh@leness,the idea of transformation, end the idea ef self-regulation" 
146). 
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eville 1 At Vork (1956). 
Preface: Shelley's representative poetry is essentially a poetry of ideas, 
and those ideas were fed more by the literature he read than from emotional 
5 of a purely personal character“ (Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant 519365 
p. 36) (vi). 
Shelley once remarked,replying to Thomas Medwin: "The source of poetry is 
native and involuntary but requires severe labour | in its development"-——— 
Medwin was commenting on his constant “oentimenti’ and self~hypercritiyci am" 
(Revised Life of Shelley,ed. H. Bux ton Forman,p347). Twenty-eight of his 
working notebooks survive in England and Americas it is in them that we real- 
ly meet the poet in his workshop. The figure lurking there is something very 
much more substantial than the inspired awther writer of vel l-anthologized 
and apparently effortless lyrics who is most commonly taken to constitute 
the true, the total Shelley(1). As Mary Shelley tells us,"he never wandered 
about without a book and without implementa of writing"(Thomas Hutchinson, 
The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley ,p.605). Unfortunately when the insp- 
iration did come it was liable to visit him with a strength that was fre- 
quently beyond his management. What appears to be a string of easily- captured 
vers données was the result of severe labour(2). The raf ts and memoranda 
which fill his notebooks for the most part are little more than a welter of 
near-illegibility and conflicting corrections built up in tiers. Trelawy's 
description of a single page is by no means untypical: "It was a frightful 
acrawl...it might have been taken for a sketch of a marsh overgrowm with bul- 
rushes and the blots for wild ducks"(Recollections of the Last Days and of 
Shelley and Byron,in Humbert Wolfe,ed.,The Life of P.B.Shelley,I1,197). Some 
time too-—-perhaps when he is out of doors-——his ink runs out and a draft 
will degenerate into a series of pen—sketches eked out with a pencil; some 
of the pages written wholly in pencil become have so severely rubbed in the 
course of years aa to be quite indecipherable. Not uncommonly ink and pencil 
conflict upon a page: satirical lines on the Lake Poets, for example emerge 
in pencil from under lines written in ink for "A Vision of the Sea, and over 
the pencil draft of three stanzas for the "Ode to the West Wind" we find 
drafted in ink the Italia: prose story "Una Favolan (3). He frequently turns 
the book upside dom and sideways as he works on it(4). men, in addition to 
writing running forwards or in reverse,Shelley elects to write a few notes 
or lines of verses with the book turned to the right or to the left confusion 
reaches a climax(6). 
What Mary brought into her "Note on Prometheus Unbound "(Hutchinson ,p293) ap- 
pears in the notebook as a footnote to the draft ‘Preface for The Cenci: "... 
in the Greek Shakespeare Sophocles we find théis image, llas di ddoùs 
él thonta phrontidos plenois od IR- Tyran. 6756 line of almost unfathomable 
depth of poetry; yet how simple are the images in which it is arrayed! Com- 
ing to many ways” inexact: having come by many vays in the wanderings of 
carful thought. mat a picture does this line suggest of the mind as a 
wilderness of intricate paths,wide as the universe,which is here made its 
symbol; a world within a world which he who seeks some knowledge with resp- 
ect to what he ought to do searches throughout..."(15). A propos of the 
Prometheus Unbound ,Shelley drafted a dialogue between himself ,or some support 
-er of his, and a baffled critic. The cirite says: "A stérange fellow... but 
there is a kind of method in his madness that I should be ad „to pee un 
ravel led (16). . If we could,,for the sake of some truth-—an “Ariadne, vanquish 
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back through the labyrinth which led us to its den. We should have arrived 

at a conclusion & forgotten the premises which led to it. We should have 
scaled the ladder’ Inaccessible with a, which is immediately withdrawm.... 

The mechanical philosophy of the day which is popular because it is superfic- 
ial and intelligible because it is conversant alone with the grosser objects 
of our thoughts"(17). Truth is not to be expressed in ordinary languages 

"the deep truth is imageless"(Prometheus¥Unbound ,II.iv.116,Hutchinson,p.257) 
(18). A memorandum: "The spring rebels not against winter but it succeeds 
it---the dawn rebels not against night but it disperses it"(20). "Note on 

The Revolt of Islam": "I am formed,if for anything not in common with the 
herd of mankind,to apprehend minute and remote distinctions of feeling, 
whether relative to external nature or the living beings which surround us..." 
(Hutchinson,p.163). e “real ol finished Dlani tga “ites: Miter, 
Conese. „ mal, p.87). He seems to have adopted Coleridge's 
formulas "To make the external internal,the internal external,to make Nature 
thought and thought Nature--~this is the mystery of genius in the fine arts" 
(Biographia Literaria,ed.J.Shawcross,I1,258)(25). "Spirit of Nature! all- 
sufficing 5 Thou mother of the world! "(Queen Mab, vi. 197-8, 
Hutchinson, p. 873). Shelley's intellect stood firm upon the doctrine of 
Necessi ty, but his instincts rebelled against its cold, unrelieved gloom. 

The idea of the New Birth breaks away from it, and holds that evil must 
perish of its own corruption, and decay becomes regeneration. In his unpublish- 
ed poem "The Voyage“ there is a significant phrase on "all the vice & fear/ 
Which kings & laws & priests & conquerors spread /On the woe-fertilized 
world"(italics mine)(29). A weakness in this view is its incjonsistency—~ 

a belief in predestination combined with a limited allowance for the power 

of human will. To Miss Hitchener: "I have long been convinced of the event- 
ual ominipotence of mind over matter; adequacy of motive is sufficient to 
anuything, and my golden age is when the present potence vill become omni 
potence...Will it not be the task of human reason, human powers...?"(Complete 
Works,the Julian Editions,VIII,160). Here we have one of the central ideas 

of Prometheus Unbound(30). There is a shift of the original emphasis upon 
Necessity in its more materialistic form towards a "spirit of Nature“ or 
World Soul conceived as Mind: an approximation to the Platonic idea of Mind 
as "the ruling power that persuaded Necessity to bring the greater part of 
created things to perfection"(Timaeus 48a). This in Queen Mab is the "pervadin 
spirit co-eternal with the universe“ ———Shelley's substitute for God. The con- 
ceotion of the universe as a sentient organism,making possible the feeling 

of a union between the poet's soul and the soul of nature,becomes both a 
theme and a principle in Shelley's poetry(431). Just as in Lucretius,the 
"Spirit of Nature",identified originally with Necessity,became identified 
more and more with love and love was viewed as a cosmic forces "All things 
are recreated,and the flame/Ofconsentaneous love inspires all life" (viii. 
107-8, futchinson, p.886). Wielding this cosmic force the World Soul becomes 
the Absolute, the cause of causes(the "Life of Life" in Prometheus Unbound), 
the One that is eternal(tke"The one remains, the many change and pass" in 
Adonais, "I change but I cannot die“ in The Cloud}(33). 


Shelley's quest for an idealised object of love is early perceptible in his 

affection for his sisters and then for his cousin Harriet Grove. Epipsychidion 
236-8; "I questioned everytonguless wind that flew/Over my tower of mourning, 
if it knew/Whither ‘twas fled,this soul out of my soul"(Hutchinson,p.459)(37). 
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The pervasive idea of Love as a fount of poetry. Shelley read in 1813 
and again in 1814 C.M.Witemed Wieland's romance Agathon ,a kaleidoscope of 
Platonism(39). He read Rousseau's La Nouvelle Heloise in 1816(40) The phra- 
se "intellectual beauty" does not occur in Platos it seema to have been 
coined by Plotinus and to have first appeared in Enneads,V.viii. Possibly 
Shelley had noticed the phrase in-Perpnay's French translation iw "beaute 
intellectuelle" which occurs several times „in Pernay's French version of 
Agathon. He deliberately interpolated the braune “the wide sea of intell— 
-etual“ in translating the Symposium, 210 d: “the wide sea of intellectual 
beauty". There is a great difference between the Shelleyan lover and the 
Platonic one. Whereas the former is constantly seeking on this earth for 
j the shadow of an abstract, eternal Beauty, the latter starts with the shadow 
770 of earthly Beauty and immediately transcends it in a dialectical pursui tof 
its shadows in morals and sciences. In the Symposium,210a~210d Plato (41) 
describes the progressive ascent of the lover from Particular beauties to 
Beauty itself,each step being attained by the use of reason alone, there 
being only in the preliminary stage a syggestion of the senses.’ In the 
“Hymn” it is from feeling that Shelley makes his approach to Intellectual 
Beauty, and the poem might well be regarded as the climax of years of 
feeling(42). on the cruelty of Love in "Lines: 'When the Lamp is Shatt- 
ered'"s "O Love! who bewaileat/The frailty of all things here,/Why choose 
you the freilest/Por your cradle, your home and your bier"(Hutchinson,p. 
747). The last line comes straight from a line of Calderon about the wither- 
, ing of roses,"cuna y sepulcro en un botón hallaron"(they found a cradle and 
a bier in a bud) (50). In his translation of the sium,l196b,we read: 
‘ Let us now consider the virtue and power of Love" for aretes Erotos—-- 
not merely "virute" but also "poewr." Cf Cavalcanti's Canzone d! Amore; 
"sua vertute e sua potenza"(52). Diotima's reply in the S$ osium, 202d 
as rendered by Shelley: "A great Daemon,Socrates; and everything daemon- 
iacal holds an intermediate palce between what is divine and what is 
mortal"(59). Epipsychidion,267: "in many mortal forms I rasbly sought / The 
shadow of that idol of my thought" seems to be an adaptation ogf Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Vinctus,210:“0ne form, under many fr ame sa quotation jotted 
at the end of a notebook (63). 
The Daemon of the World,i.100-l: "Where the vast snake Eternity/In charmed 
sleep doth ever iie*Ciutchinson p. ). Old Testament associations tend to tic 
the snake in our minds to the conception of evil. But the symbol to which 
Shelley is referring is the drakon ouroboros,the tail-eating serpent whose 
figure signifies Eternity because it is without beginning or end. Its 
origins are very early and it is prominent in the alchemical, writings of 
Hermes Ni Trismegistus,the Egyptian Thoth,from whom, “ail ‘Greek philosephy 
was derived. In Hermetic literature it N a symbol of the Platonic 
formula èv tò pan which makes its appearance in Adonais: "The One remains, 
the many change and pass. More than once the Snake appeara on Prometheus 
Unbound as the representative of the one (II. 111.97; IV.565-7). As such it 
al so 55 the principle of the Good; this happens notably in the first 
canto of Laon and Cythna where Evil, correspond ingly, is represented by its 
adversary the Eagle, both daemons of the Shelleyan mid—space(69). In a 
note in Queen Mab(on vii.135-6,Hutvhinaon,p.914) ,Xhrist is divided between 
daimon and kekodaimon: "the hypardi tical Daemon,who announces Himself as 
the God of N compassion and peace, even whilst he stretches forth his blood- 
red ee Leg fs the awred of ore and 92 A 22 tand „ 
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foremost list of those true heroes who have died in the glorious martyr- 
dom of liberty." Shelley could never quite make up his mind about Christ. 
In this,as in many things,he will always defy those who have labelled him 
too neatly. To set this latter conkception of Christ beside, for example, 
certain passage from Prometheus Unbound and Hellas is to realize that the 
Hound of Heaven was often very close at his heels—--a point curiously miss- 
ed by Francis Thompson for whom the total Shelley amounted to little more 
then a delightful,though heretical and mischievous,Peter Pan(71). In Epi- 
psychidion,as in Alastor,we have a strong consciousness of two daemons, the 
good and the bad, the one striving to lead the soul from the earthly con- 
crete plane of love to heights of Intellectual Beauty where it might become 
a part of the World Love if not actually identifiable with it,the other 
striving to drag it dom to the abyss (73). In early 1822 Shelley experienced 
a revulsion againat the Epipsychidion mood of the year before: he was in 
the disillusioned mood foreseen in the rejected Preface; by 18 June he 
could confess to John Gisborne the errors of his own quest for Beauty: "The 
error consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps 
eternal "(Julian ed. „Ia. 401) The visionary had awakened with a start; "the 
shadow of the idol of his thought" had vanished or, as he put it,Bmilia 
Viviani had proved “a cloud instead of a Jungo." As the shrwed Irishwoman 
Lady Mountcashel wrote to Mary: "I believe that her chief talent was for 
intriguing and the fire was more in her head han in her heart"(79). What 

a contrast between Goethe's heroine and the heroine of Epipsychidion! 

"Poor thing“, Shelley had written of the latter in a letter to Claire Clair- 
mont; "she suffers dreadfully in her prison"(Julian ed. X. 259-60). But — 
alas forthe idealization of and the teaching of Shelley-the-Liberator! - 
in the end she had tamely submitted to a mariage de convenance and had 

even degenkerated,like other idolized friends of Shelley's,into a would-be 
borrower of money(Newman Ivey Whi te ,Shelleypp.323-5,though there is dis- 
agreement from Emilia's biographer, see Marchesa Enrica Viviani della 
Nobbia,Vita di une donna,pp.1330-2). Gretchen, on the other hand,declining 
the offers of escape made by Mephistohpeles the kakog§daimon,was still 
faithful to the "likeness of ewhat is eternal": "Sie ist gerichtet!" cries 
the evil daemon, and indeed on the mortal plane she is condemmed. But from 
above, tin the famous, untranslatable play upon the word,comes the cry: 

“Sie ist gerettet"(Faust,1.4611)(80). 

The most cursory glance through Shelley's mss would reveal his intense 
concern with boats. The Boat or "bark" or "skhip",like the Daemon, vas a 
symbol belonging eaually to Shelley's mortal life and to his visionary 
world(91). The Tasso quotation in A Defence of Poetry: "Only God and the 
Poet deserve the name of Creator (Non merita il nome di creatore se non 
Iddio e il Poeta“) (Julian ed. , II. 138), does not appear verbatim in Tasso. 
Shelley is thought to have come across it given as an utterance by Tasso 

in J.C.Hobhouse's Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold,p.26). "A man cannot say ‘I will compose poetry... the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal"(11.135). What the Boat symbolized for Shelley 
above all was the aspiration of Man's soul in its quest for Love and Beauty, 
the aspiration to swim into "Realms where the air we breathe is love,/Which 
in the winds and on the waves doth move,/Harmonising this earth with what we 
feel above"( Prometheus Unbound ,II.v.95-7,Hutchinson,p.260). This symbolical 
use of the Boat has a Neoplatonic origin(Carl BGrabo,Prometheus Unbound: An 
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Interpretation,p.89). Synesius upon Porphyry: "But the soul (96) in its first 
descent derives this spirit from the planetary spheres,and entering as a 
boat associates itself with the corporeal world,earnestly contending that 
it may either at the same time draw the spirit after it on its flight or 
that they may not abide in conjunction"(97). "To One Singing": "My spirit 
like a charmed bark doth swim/Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing,/ 
Par far away into the regions dim//Of rapture-—-as a boat with swift sails 
winging/Its way adwon some many-winding river/Speeds through dark forests 
o'er the waters swinging"(Nutdhingon ,p.594); Prometheus Unbound, II. v. 72-3: 
"My soul is an enchanted boat /Whifhe, like a sleeping swan,doth float/Upon 
the silver waves of thy 2b zi ine; gueen Mab,ix.162: "Death is a 

gate of dreariness and gloom/That leads to azure isles and heaming skies" 
---it is towards this final port his "spirit's bark is driven (104). 
Shelley's vision—scene of "A pleasure&-dome surmounted by a crescent" 
("Fragments of an Unfinished Drama, lu tehinson, p. 531) owes much to the 
famous lines in "Kubla Khan"; "It was a miracle of rare device, /A sunny 
pleasure-dome with caves of ice"(110). Cf Coleridge on imagination as "a 
repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the infin- 
ite I AM"(Bio.Lit.,ed. Shawcross,I.202) with Shelley's Tasso—quotation(111) 
„ode to Heaven"; "“ever—canopying dome"(Hutchinson,p.639); Laon and Cythna, 
I.lv.620: "That solitary dome,that dome of woven light"(116). 

As an image that divides so for something that divides the seen from the 
unseen,the known from the unknown,the Veil suggests itself quite naturaly 
to poets. The Veil becomes a natural accoutrement of the dieal object of 
love,and it is as a Veiled Maid that the Beloved appears in various poems, 
e. g. in Alastor(121). Laon and Cythna,XII.xv: "She smiled on meand nothing 
then we said,/But each upon the other's countenance fed/Looks of insatiate 
love; the mighty veil/Which does divide the living from the dead /Was 
almost rent,the world grew dim and pale ,——-/all light in Heaven or Earth 
beside out love did fail." Queen Mab,i.180-7: "And yet it is permitted me to 
rend/The veil of mortal of frailty" etc. Sonnet: Lif th not the painted 
veil which those who live/Call Lifes though unreal shapes be pictured 
there,/and it but mimic all we would believe/With colours idly spread, 
behind lurk Pkear/aAnd Hope,twin Destinies; who ever weave/Their shadows 
o'er the chasm,sightless and drear./..." The Veil symbolizes the illusory 
world i of impermanence or "Mutability" that hides or half hides the ideal 
world of reality. Mutabilitie“ was one of the symbolic personifications 

in The Faerie eene, "Hymn to Intellectual Beauty": From all we hear and 
all we see/Doubt,chance and mutability"(123). In his Ari adne- quest, pursuing 
love on the ideal i zed, abstract plane,Shelley had sometimes seen a vision of 
what lay beyond the Veil and the chasm; his sorrow was his discovery that 
love on the near side of the Veil,when encountered in its earthly,concrete 
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impressions are driven,like the alternations of an ever-changing wind over 
en Aeolian lyre,which move it by their notiton to ever-changing melody" 
(Julian VII,p.109). Prometheus Unbound ,II.iii ,62~3(Hutchinson,p. 265): 
"and,veil by veil,evil and error fall:/Such virtue has the cave and place 
around". 
within the poetical crucible the two symbols of the Veil and the Cave become 
almost indistinguishably blended into the pervading Platonic imagery of 
darkness and light(147). The symbol of the Cave derives from the Republic 
514 a ff. In the passages which immediately precede the Allegory of the 
cave (509 d-511e) Plato discusses the stages of cognition,by which progress 
is made from semblances to reality,from the visible to the intelligible 
world. The lowest stage is what Plate calls eikos or "likeness ory "image" 
(159). "Pragments of an Unfinished Drama": "I too/Have found a moment's 
paradise in sleep/Half compensate a hell of waking e e e e 
534). Calderon,La vida es sueno(Obras Cempl tag, ed. L. A. Mer fn, Aguilar E., I, 
243): „. . , aun en suenos/ne se peirde el hacer bien (The good we do is not 
wasted——-even in eae "y así aunque a libraros vais/de la muerte 
con huir,/mirad que vais a morir,/so esta de Dios que muréis"(I9253) (And 
so even though you think to save yourself bay running you run te your death 
if it is the will of God that you die) (191) 
Notebook I contains a fragment making fun of Wordsworth and Southey, together 
with Coleridge, as political renegades,able,like Proteus of ancient legend, 
to change their shapes at will, inpossible to grasp: “Proteus Wordsworth 
whe shall bind thee/Proteus Chol er idge who shall find thee/Hpyperpretean 
\ @Proteus Southey,/“ho shall catch thee who shall know thee/Hecate & the 
Trinity/are but feeble types of thee/Thou polyhedric pelyglet/ind polymor- 
phic I knew not what/Hundred-headed Imp of change/..." Peter Bell the 
Third Dedication: "Peter is a polyhedric Peter,or a Peter with many sides 
He changes colours like a chameleon and his coat is like a snake, He is a 
Proteus of a Peter"(Hutchinson,p.378)(217). Wordsworth's "Thanksgiving Ode" 
conetaing, the offending line: "Yea Carnage is God's daughter, which was 
removed from other editions published in his lifetime,as a result of 
the mockery of Myron (Den- Juan,VIII.ix). Cf Shelley in one of notebookas 
e poet of the finest water/Saya that Carnage is God's daughter/This poet 
leieth as I take/Under an immense mistake/As many a man begore has dene/ 
Who thinks his spuse's child his own." One day,walkinf in the Cascine woods „h 
he came across a fountain representing Narcissus and copied inte a notebook 
an inscription on its "Eterno monumento in questo loce/generosa pietà fonda 
a onus che vagheggiande al fente il proprio vise /mort consunte a'amoreso 
foco 219). 
In his Discourse on the Manners of the Ancients Relative to the Subjcect of 
Love, still inaccessible to most readers(enkgran abridged text in Piesi 99 
203-9) Shelley makes quite clear his views about Greek homosexuality. 
Though he realized the ennobl ing effects of deeply affectionate relationships 
between members of his om sex they formed no part of his om aspirations; 
twoards what he called "the operose and diabelical machination usually bel- 
ieved to accompany them" his feelings were of horror not unmingled with 
incredulity. His rejections of these ancient "manners" was not based on a 
moralist's desire(230) to sit in judgment. Could anything,he asked,call as 
much condemation as contemporary prostitution with its attendant diseases? 
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It was ¥ based on the fact that they could have no place in modern life, 
having their origin, as he saw it, in a society where "one half of the 
adult population“, i. e. the women,were in a condition of slavery. Yet 
herein something might yet be learned from the Greeks: why should not 
the more spiritual ideals of love, as described by lato for men and youths, 
he adapted to man—and-woman-relationship? It was not a new ideas it had 
appeared in Wieland whose Agathon and Psyche---the Platonic philosopher and 
the ideal embodiment of Reauty---are found thus translating their love into 
a brother-sister relationship. In the draft of Epipsychidion there were 
originally the following lines: “And as to friend or mistress,'tis a form; / 
Perhaps I wish you were one. Some declare/You a familiar spirit,as you are 
.. ind others swear you're a Hermaphrodite"(Hutchinson,p.470). Correspond- 
ingly the Witch of Atlas,Shelley's playful personification of Intellectual 
Beauty, is also a hermaphrodite(23}). Shakespeare's Sonnet XII: "Thou art 
the grave where buried love doth live, /Hung with the trophies of my lovers 
gone,/Who all their parts of me to thee did give: /That due of many now is 
thine alone: /Their images I loved I view in thee, /And thou, all they, hast 
all the all of me," This is exactly what Shelley has to say: I many nor tal 
forms I rashly sought/The shadow of that idol of my thought" (Epi pyschidion 

267-8, Hutehinson, p. 460). Emilia,the culmination of the series of women 

| pursued in his quest,is hung with the trophies of her predecessors(232). 

' Emilia herself wrote an essay on love which was printed by Medwin and one 
sentence of this was set by Shelley at the head of his "Advertisement" 
to the poem: "L'anima amante si slancia fuori del creatho e crea nell!“ 
infinito un Mondo tutto per essa,diverso assai da questo oscuro e pauroso 
baratro"(lutchinson,p.453), To Shelley, thinking in Italien, a language 
rich in expressive dininutives, the word Epi paychidion“ may perhaps have 
seemed less strange. If you may have an Epinikion for a Triumph-song and 
an Epithalamion for a Marriage-song why should you not have an Epipsychidio 
for a Soul- song 5(245). His final revulsion against the poem had to do with 
his revulsion against Emilia Viviani and was emotional in origin. Possibly 
he was aware of the basic difficulty to trying to think more Platonically 
than he was able to feel. Hogg's comment,"very droll and wicked",Shelley 
calls it(Julian,X.401),was "Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris", This, 
referred to its context in Horace( Ars Poetic, 242-3) and taken with what 
precedes it, „ten tun series iuncturaque pollet",I take to wen (247) mean 
“such is the power of order and arrangement: with such high language may 
ordinary things be clothed"(248). 
Ne wrote to Mrs Hunt) that he aws anxiously expecting Keats in Italy: "I 
intend to be the physician both of his body and bsoul, to keep the one warm 
and to teach the other Greek and Spanish"(i.e.,more specifically,Plato and 
Calderén) (256). 


There is an important difference between the Shelley of Oxford and the 
Shelley of Lerici. The advertisement of The Necessity of Atheism begins 
"As a love of truth is the only motive which actuates thae author of 

this little tract...",and ends: "Through deficiency of proof AN ATHEIST" 
He subsequently moved from the pamphlet, which 13 in its formhif not in its 
substance is certainly a positive denial ,through a negative Refutation of 
Deiam(1814),to the project in 1817 of an Essay in Favour of Polytheism. 
Chrisyt as a reformer and l:wgiver held a personal attraction for him(276). 
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ence came the astonishing vision of "A woful sight: a youth/With payient 
looks nailed to a crucifiox"({Frometheus Inbound, i. 584-5, futchinson, p. 238). 
"Pehold an emblem: those who do endure/Deep wrongs for nan, and scorn, and 
chains, hut but heap/Thousandfold torment on themselves and hin“ (594-6, p. 
299) (277). The fine,, original poem, Lines on hearing of the Death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, may be, as Edmund Blunden says in his Shel lex, p. 253, % pointer to 
the kind of work towards which Shelley would have turne! nal his biae 5a 
Tonger.” The bright Italian morning causes the poet to marvel at the heart- 
lessness of Earth who can(thus bel cheerful when so mighty a spirit has 

just passed from heres ly el and still bold muttered Earth,/'Napoleon's 
fierce spirit rolled,/In terror and blood and gold, /A torrent of ruin to 
death from his birth. /. . „ (Hlutchinson, p. 715). Cf what Shelley says of Napol- 
eon in "The Triumph of Life“: "I felt my cheek/Alter,to see the shadow pass 
away,/Whose grasp had left the giant world so weak/That every pigmy kicked it 
as it lay; /And much I grieved to think how power and will /In opposition 

rule our mortal day,/And why God made irreconcilable/Good and the means of 
good"(280). "Charles I",i.60(Hutchinson,p.537): "He looks elate, drunken with 
blood and gold." The Mask of Anarchy,XVI: “We have waited,weak and lone/For t 
thy coming ,Mighty one /Our purses are empty, our swords arecold,$Give us 
glory, and blood and gold"(p366). »The Triumph of Li fen, 287 (Hutchinson, p. 
563): " the monarchs who’ spread the plague of gold and blood abroad." 

Hellas: "Not gol sd, nor blood their altar dowers/But votive tears and symbol 
flowers"(p.524). 

Defence of Leetrz (Julien, vii. 109): "Reason is the enumeration of quantities 
already known; imagination is the perception of the value of those quantities 
both separately and as a whole...Reason is to imagination as the instrument 
to the agent,ss the shadow to the substance....Poetry,in a general sense, 

may be defined as the expression of the imagination. “ Shelley, continuing th 
subject of the "cloud of mind and its collected lightning“, vrote in the 
Preface to Prometheus Unbound (pp. 223-4): » Poets, not otherwise than phi losophe 
ers, painters, sculptors and musicians are in one sense the creators and in 
another the creations of their age." AMT Defence of Poetry(Julian, 
vii.134): "The cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits 
of the empire of man over the external world has,for want of the poetical 
faculty,proportionally circumscribed those of the internal world,and man 
having enslaved the elements remains himself a slave....Frem what other cause 
has it arisen that these inventions which have lightened have added a weight 
to the curse imposed on Adam?" 

From Shelley's Italian letters to Emilia Vivieni: "Eccoci dunque,tu et noi, 
che siamo legati da amicizia do pochi giorni e accolti da qualche fortuna sr 
s thr ana dalle extremita delle terre per essere forse un reciproco sollievo., M 
Mio voto per te e noi sia fatto nelle parole di Dante (341) etc." .. tu 
Emilia ch'era 21g. più bella a vedere che il giglio bianco sul verde stelo 

e piu fresca che la Maia..." "La tua forma visibile all occhio della mente 

mi circonda colla soave ombra di sua divina bellezza...Tui neri occhi sempre 
bellissim& sopra di me mi sembra che io sento la tua mano sopra la mia, che 

le tue labbra——ma allora io chiudo gli occhi finche tu cessi d‘amarl a—- 
allora si spegner d come fi ama a chi nutrimento manca...Io non penso piu 
alla nor te. . (342). 


y“ "Indian Serenade" is known to have been inspired by the aria "Ah perdona" 


from Mozart's La clemenza di Tito(205). 
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I. The injunction,"Know thyself",inscribed upon the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
has not lacked iteration through the subsequent centuries. But self—searching 
is most commonly the offspring of self-distrust and misgivings; it is especial) 
-y when he feels ill that the plain man becomes curious about his inward parts, 
(1). One of the conspicuous historic functions of the belief in God or gods 
has been to induce in believers a sort of inferiority complex, When the Heb- 


rew prophet in the 7th century B.C. observed that “the heart is deceitful 
above all things, and exceedingly corrupt" (Jereniakh, 1729), he vas uttering(2) 

a psychological generalization which may have been already a commonplace. 
Jonathan Edwards shortly before his death,viewing with alarm a tendency which 
was beginning in the mid-18th century to take a more genial view of human 
nature, based his refutation of theis heresy largely,it is true,upon theology 
but also upon more secular considerations. "Mankind have been a thousand times 
as hurtful and destructive as...all the noxious beasts,birds,fishes and rept- 
iles in the earth,air,and water put together,at least of all kinds of animals 
that are visible....And no creature can be found anywhere so destructive of 
its om kind as mankind are. ...Well,therefore,might our blessed Lord say, 
when sending forth his disciples into the world...'Behold I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst(3) of wolves; =-——PUT BEWARE OF MEN"(Doctrine of Original 

Sin Defended; Luke 10:3,whice Edwards is citing,does not say "“Reware of men"). 
Except for the misquotation of Scripture ,Edwards was repeating an old theme of 
the classical moralists and satirists. Than "man is a wolf to man had been 
said by Plautus in the second century B. C. (Asinar ia, II. Iv, line 88: "Lupus est 
homo homini,non homo, quom qualis sit non novit") and Pliny and Jyvenal had 
both declared that no wild animals are so destructive of their own species 

as men (Juvenal, Satire XV, 159 ff. Cf. Lovejoy and Boas,Primitiviam and Rel ated 
Ideas in Antiquity,p.402)(4). Many nontheological examples of the doctrine of 
“man's essential badness" have been collected by Hiram Haydn in his The Coun- 
-ter—Renai ssenge, pp. 405-17 (5). Voltaire, vhom none could suspect of deference t: 
a theological tradition,wrote in 1769 in hi“ Dieu et les hommes: "Men in gener: 
-al are foolish, ungrateful, jealous, covetous of their neighbor's goods; abusing 
their superiority when they are strong, and tricksters when they are weak.... 
The moraliats of all ages have concluded that the human species is of little 
worth; and this they have not departed widely from the truth"(6). What,in the 
English-speaking world,we call the Victorian Era might perhaps best be disting 
-uisbed as the Age of Man's Good Conceit of Himself or the Age of Man's 
Narcissus Complex. The belief than man is "natuarally good" became a widely 

d accepted premise alike of plolitics and pedagogics; the taste for satire larg 
-ely went ouf of fashion in literature(7),and the sense of sin rather largely 
in religion; and to express a “low view" of human nature became a kind of od- 
ious blasphemy. Not smong the adherents of the Religion of Humanity alone 

did man receive a sort of self-apotheosis. A statue of a Victorian statesman 
bears upon its pedestakl the typically Victorian inscription: "Relieving in 
God,he could not lack faith in man." We are now diskillusioned. We are all 
agreed that the world is in a ghstly mess,and that it is anan-made mess; and 
there is no theme of public discourese now more well worn than the tragic 
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parado kx of modern man's amaming advance in knowledge of and power over 

his physical environment and his complete failure thus far to transform 
himself into a being fit to be tristet oh ” “coe sid pover (8). The 
Christian ethics has been taught for almost two thousand years; the present 
spectacle of Christendom is, or should be, a profoundly thought~prevoking commen: 
-tary on that fect(9). In the 17th and 18th centuries the unfavorable 

general appraisal of man may be said to have reached,if not its climax,at any 
rate its most frequent and most notable expression outside the writings of 
theologians. The theme of man's irrationality and especially of his inner 
corruption was no longer a specialty of divines. This was the great age of 
satire. Boileau's Eighth Satire: "De tous les animaux qui s'elevent dans 1“ 
air,/Qui marchent sur la terre,ou nagent dans la mer,/De Paris oun Perou, 

du Jaepon jusqu'au Rome , /Le plus sot animal, a mon avis,c'est 1'homme"(15). 
Again: "Tow lui plait et deplait,tout le choque et l'oblige,/Sens raison il 
est gai, sens raison il s'afflige;/Sans raison au hasard aime,evite,poursuit, / 
Def ai t, ref ait, augnen te, ote,eleve, detruit.“ Exhibiting homo sapiens as inferior 
to the other animals is one of ythe customary features of the satires on man. 
The principal actual effect of his possession of intellect is tio put him out 
of harmony with "nature",by engendering artificial desires and exorbitant 
ambitions. This general vein of satire,earlier exemplified by Machiavelli in 
his Asino d'Oro,is continued by La Rochefoucauld,La Bruyere,Qldham, Pope, 
Swift,Gay,The Earl of Rochester,Henry Brooke ,Shenstone,Goldsmith,and others. 
Mme Deshoulieres,nicknamed "the Tenth Muse",in her Idylle des Moutens(1692), 
envies the silly sheep: Cette fiere Raison dont on fait tant de bruit, 

Elle s'oppose a tout, et ne surmonte rien. /Sous la garde de votre chien/Vous 
devez beaucoup moins redouter la colere/Des loups cruels et ravisshans,/ 

re sous l'autorité d'une telle chimere/Nous ne devons craindre nos sens" 

16)— the lines are quoted with approval by Bayle,Dic.,art. "Ovide" Remark 
H.; the entire poem may be found in George Boas, The. Happy Beast in tid 

French Thought of the 17th Century,pp.147 ff; see also F. Lachevre, Les 
derniers Libertins,pp.5—9,96-100. Robert Gould's Satire on Man(1708) outdoes 
Byyolileau in violence: “What beast beside can we so slavish call /as Man? 

Who yet pretends he's lord of all./Whoever saw(and all their classes cull) / 

A dog so snarlish,or a swine so full,/A wolf so rav'nous,or an ass so dul 12% 
Slave to his passions,ev'ry several lust/Whi sks him about,as whirlwinds do 

the dust; /And dšust he is, indeed, a senseless..clod/That swells and yet would be 
heliev'd a God." The purpose of Gulliver's Travels,as summarized by Swift's 
first editor ,Hawkesworth,wass "To mortify prisde,which, indeed, vas not made for 
men, and produces not only the most ridiculous follies but the moat extensive e 
cal ami ty, appears to have been one general view of the(17) author in every part 
of these travels." And the amiable author of The Vicar of Wakefield conforms 
to the same fashion, in his verses "The Logicians Refuted. In Imitation of Dean 
Swift": »Logiciene have but ill defin'd/As rational the human mind; /Reason, the 
they say, belongs to man,/Let but let em prove it if they cen. I must 

in spite of'em maintain, /That man and all his ways are vain,/and that this 
boasted lord of Nature/Is both a weak and erring creature./That instinct is 

a surer guide/Than reason—-boasting mortals’ pride; /and that brute beasts 

are far before ‘em. /Deus est anima brutorum, ". There is little in La Rochefou- 
cauld with which Pascal would have disagreed,howver much he might have added 
(18). Since the thesis of man's inner corruption and perversity was so general 
-ly admitted,the average man not only became indurated to it and accepted it e 
as one of the normal and proper topics forh lieterary exercises,but found in t 
at least the satisfaction of seeing vigorously expressed what appeared to him 
to be true 
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true,at least, of other men. Addison, for one,disliked the whole genre. Satires 

of particular types of evil or folly might be serviceable for their correction, 

but "such levelling satires are of no use to the world." He criticized Boileau: 

` What vice or frailty can a discourse correct,which censures the whole species, 
and endeavors to show by some superficial strokes of wit,that brutes are the 
most excellent creatures of the two?"(Spectater 209) (19). Vauvenarguess "We 

like to malign human nature,in order te try to raise ourselves above our 

sfecies, and to gain for ourselves the respect of which we strive to rob it“; 

to dwell upon les ridicules et les faiblesses de l'humanite sans distinction 
does not tend to improve human nature but to deprave it; for with whatever 
vanity one may reproach us, ve have need sometimes of being assured of our 
meirt"(20). According to Pareto, man is forever "rationalizing" but—--at least 

in matters in which his sentiments,passions,prejudices,or supposed interests 

are involved--—is scarcely ever rational; he is eagerly addicted to the use 

of logic, but nearly all his logic is upside-dom. lle first embraces the con- 
clusion which is emotionally welcome to him and then ingeniously discovers 
reasons for accepting it. But,in the main,he does not do this consciously; he 
believes that his ostensible reasons raally dtermine his conclusions or motiv- 
ate his actions. He is thus not merely nonrational but a perpetual victim of 
self-deception, To imagine that there is anything novel in the view of man 

as a nonrational rationalizer is a historical error (24). The theological 

writers dwelt upon the thesis that,though man has undeniably been endowed by 

his Creator with the divine gift of reason, it is the “heart"——-with a bad 
connotation-—-that controls the operations of the reason, but that in doing 

so the heart hides from itself, so that men are (25) self-deceivers ever. Daniel 
Dyke vrote, before 16614, a thick volume on The Mystery of Self-Deceiving; or A 
Discourse and Diaciovery of the Deceitfulness of Man's Heart,published post- 
humously in 1630---e long preachment on the text of Jeremiah, 17:9: peter 

well sayes of these corrupt lusts that they fight against the soule; yea, 

even the principall part thereof,the Understandings by making it servilely to 
frame its judgment to their desire. . . Our affections when they would have a thing 
sharpen our wits,and set them to devise arguments to serve their turn. . . Our i 
hearts do privily and secretly(we scarce perceiving it) foist in and closely 
convey some corruption in our good actions." Mal ebranche, Recherche de la verite, 
Bk VI, ch. 8 & ch. 3: "The passions always seek to justify themselves and pers- 
uade us insensibly that we have reason for following them. The gratification 

and pleasure to which they give rise in the mind which should be judging them, 
corrupt its judgment in their favor; and thus it is that one might say that it 
is they which cause it to reason....The passions act on the imagination,and the 
imagination, being corrupted,works upon the reason, al vays representing things 

to it, not as they are in themslves, . . but as they are in relation to the pres- 
ent passion, so that it may pronounce the judgment that they desire." The Abbe 
Jacques Ezprit published an entire bokk(26) De la Faussete des vertus humanies 
(1678, Eng. tr. by William Beauvoir 1706). "Everybody owns that men commobly 

act by Interest, or Vanity." Virtuous actions do not imply virtuous motives. "For 
Profit, Glory, Fear, and such other Foreign Causes egg us on to produce them. Valour 

Justice, and Goodness mat be thus called with Relation to others; but in those of 
whom they are asserted they are by no means Virtues,since they have some By- End 
and Motive (il y a une autre fin proposee,une autre cause mouvante," Esprit 
accordingly seeks out les principes cachés(27). Not even the man who goes to 

the scaffold rather than betray a friend can be credited with real virtue: for 
if you should thoroughly "probe the heart" even of so seemingly supreme an 
exemplar of courage and loyalty,you would find that "friendship had much less 
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part in the action than vanity." Jean La Placette in his Travte de l'orgeuil 
(1643) concisely formulated the concept of rationalization: "When one loves, 
hates,fears,desires,one has an imperative wish(on veut absolument) to have a 
reason for loving, hating, fearing, desiring. . . and by the force of one s (28) 
wish for it, one imagines that one had found it——since, in truth, when one is 

so disposed, the weakest conjectures pass for demonstrationds and slightest 
surmises for certain and indubitable truths"(Traité de l'orgueil pp. 33-4). 
Pascal , kensges, IV. 276(ed. v. Giraud, p. 164): M. de Roannez disait: Les raisons 
me viennent apres, mais d'atord la chose m'agree ou ne choque sans en savoir 
la raison, et cependant cela me choque par cette raison que je ne découvre 
qu'ensuite.' Mais je crois,non pas que cela choquait par ces raisons qu'on 
trouve apres, mais qu'on ne trouve ces raisons que parce que cela cheque." 
Jacques Abbadie, a French Protestant theologian famous in his day,who emigrated 
to England,in his L'Art de se connoistre soy~meme(1692) dwells at length 

upon “the inventiveness of the mind in discovering reasons favourable to 

what it desires"; for such reasons,when invented, give it pleasure, whereas "it 
is very slow to perceive the reasons contrary to its desire,even though they 
leap at the eyes, because it is irritated at finding what it was not seeking." 
He enumkerates the principal forms of this deception of the mind by the 

hearts “voluntary inattention"(les inapplications volontaires),"ignorances 
which one finds pleasurabke"(29),"the penchant which turns our mind away 

from everything painful." “Ef men were controlled by reason, they would be 
persuaded by philosophers rather than by orators...C'est que l'ame ne balance 
point les raisons,mais ses interéts; et qu'elle ne pése point la lumiere, 
mais seulement son utilite." When one's ow interest is involved, the recti t- 
ude of one's mind deserts him,"sa raison flechit au gre de ses desires,et 1 
evidence se confond avec I'utilite. But let the same man discuss other 
people's af fairs, and he will be found reasoning with cotrrectness. Abadie 

is here confusing two distinct theses: I. , the usubal one, that it is the proper 
function of the reason tof) control action but that, in practice, it usually 

is itself controlled by the passions; and 2.,the much more radical proposition 
(30), which was the fundamental theorem of Hume's ethical doctrine that it is 
psychologically incenceivably that "reason" as such should influence volition 
or behaviour at all. Its function is solely cognitive; it can mgke us ac- 
quainted with facta. But knowledge apart from desire can not dtermine choice. 
A great part both of La Rechefoucauld and La Bruyere consists simply in ill- 
ustrations of and variations upon a single famous maxim of the former: "$Seepri 
“l'esprit est toujours la dupe du coeur“, or, as his contemporary editor put 


Ain the Discours prefixed to the lst ed., “ enature in man does not sincerely 
fA. declare: motives which cause his actions." It has been suggested that the 


English Puritan parson Daniel Dyke's Mystery of Self—Deceiving,transl ated 

in 1634 by a Huguenot refugee in England,Jean Verneuil,under the title EA 
Sonde de la Conacience,and much admired in Jansenist circles,was the direct 
inspiration of La Rochefoucauld(see E.Jovy,Deux inspirateurs peu connus de la 
Rechefoucauld,Daniel Dyke et Jean Verneuil) (317. Lord Halifax: "Most men 

put their reasons out to service to their will (Wroks,1912 ed., p. 254). John 


Adema was the principal American exponent in the later 18th century of this 
way of thinking(32). Cf his essay ey "On Self-Delusion". 


II. Man, as Vauvenargues put it,"was in disgrace with all thinking men." Such a 
view of human nature might well have appeared most @ incompatible with a 
scheme of government in which ultimate political power would be placed in 
the hands of a multitude of individéduals propmpted by irrational desires (37). 
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Although 17th end I8th century philosphers,when discoursing on the divine 
government of the world,often declared it to be axiomatic that the Creator 
always accomplishes his ends by the simplest and most direct means,they also 
tended to assume that he is frequently under the necessity of employing what 
may be called the method of counterpoise---accomplishing desirable results by 
balancing harmful things against one another. Popular expositions of the New- 
tonian celestial mechanics liked to dwell on the admirable contrivance ,whereby 
the planets had within them a centrifugal force which alone would have made 
them fly of f inte space in straight lines,and a centripetal force which alone 
would have caused them to fall into the sun. Voltaire proposed to amend the fam- 
ous dictum of Descartes: "God,whom he called the eternal geometer,and whom I 
call the eternal mechanician(machiniste); and the passions are the wheels which 
make all these machines go"(Dieu et les hommes; cf Traité de Metaphysique,ch.8). 
Vontesquieu held that ambition“ or the desire for honor“ is the "principle" 
of the monarchical form of government: "each indiviulel serves the public interes 
while he believes that he is serving his owmn...you might say that it is like 
the system of the universe,in which there is a force which incessantly moves 
all bodies away from the centre and a force of gravity which brings them hack 
to it"(De l'esprit des lois,III.vii)(39). Pascal: “Wo do not sustain ourselves 
in a state of virtue by our own force,but by the counterpoise of two opposite 
faults, just as we stand upright between two contrary winds; remove one of the 
faults,we fall into the other"(Pensees,no.359). La Rochefoucauld: "The vices 
enetr into the composition of re the virtues as poisons eneter into the compos- 
ition of remedies"(Maximes,182)(40). Mandeville: "Though eevery part was full of 
Vice,/Yet a whole Mass a Paradise./Such were the Blessings of that State, /Their 
Crimes conspired to make them great/.../The worst of all the Mul ti tude/bid 
something for the Common Good./This was the State's Craft that maintained/The 
Whole of which each part complain'd: /This,as in Musick Harmony,/Made jarrings 
in the main agree (Th.. Fable of the Bees,ed.Kaye,1,p24)(41). The thesis of 
in the Second Epistle of Pope's Eessy_ on Man was essentially the same, though 
more elegantly expressed(12). Men's actions,Pope leclares, are always prompted 
hy their passions,not by their reason, The latter, it is rue(42),has an important 
part as a factor in human behavior, but it is an ancillary part. pPassions, like 
elements, tho“ born to fight,/Yet,mix'd and soften'd,in His work uni te. 
ach individual seeks a sev'ral goal,/fut Heavens great view is one, and that the 
whole"(II,111-2,235-6)(43). The statesman's task is to "create/Th' according music 
of the well-mixed State"(III.23 9-40) (44). Vauvenargues: "If it is true that one 
cannot eliminate vice,the science of those who govern consists in making it 
8 contribute to the common good." Helvetius: "Epitre sur le plaisir"; "Le 
grand art de regner,l'Art du Legislateur,/Veut que chaque mortel qui sous ses 
lois stenchaine,/En suivant le penchant ou son plaisir I'entraine,/Ne puisse 
faire un pas qu'il ne marche a la fois/Vers le bonheur public,le chef-d'oeuvre 
des lois./Selon qu'un Potentat est plus ou moins habile (45% A former, combiner 
cet Art si difficcile,/D'unir et d'attacher,par un Ii eun commun /A lfinteret 
de tous l'interet de chacun ,/Selon que bien ou mal il fonde la justice,/L'on 
cherit lesvertus ou l'on se livre au vice". The chief framers of the Constitut— 
ion of the United States,who had been reared in the climate of opinion of the 
mid-eighteenth century, accepted the two presuppositions of the method of counter- 
poise and sought to apply them,for the first time in modern history,in the actual 
planning of a system of government not yet in existence(46). In his brilliant 
hook The Heavenly City of the 18th-century Philosophers,Carl Becker enumerates 
"four essential artciles of the religion of Fnlightenment",two of which ares 
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"I. Man is not natively depraved; ...3. Man is capable, guided solely by the 
light of reason an“ experience, of perfecting the good life on earth..." 
That there were some writers in the 18th century who would have subscribed 
to these articles, and that a tendency to affirm them was increasing, espec- 
ially in France in the later decades of the century, is true. That the concep- 
tien of the character of "man in general" formulated in the sentences quoted 
was held by most "18th-century philesophers",is a radical historical error(53) 


＋ There is perhaps no more frequent source of error in interpretation than to 

“, assune that a given author always uses the same crucial term in the same sense 
——even though he may have himself offered, at the outset,a definition of the t. 

term. The object of reading is not simply to note what an author literally 


‘what i concepts were ,dimly or otherwise,in his mind and by what processes 
‘of thought he actually passed from one proposition to another. This is often 
a difficult and delicate business. Put one does not, in most casea,adequatelt 
underdastand an author. . . unless one understands him better than he understood 
| himself(68). we shal! “b> concerned with the question what affective states 
“operate as the distinctive springs of action in man and how they so operate. 
The primary phenomenon pertinent to deliberate voluntary action may be called 
"hedonic susceptibility in the(70) experiencing subject to the idea of a state- 
of-things." To the ideas of states-of-things pleasant or unpleasant feelings 
are usually attached. A desire occurs when the idea of a state-of-—things not 
now realized,or,if now realized,capable of prolongation into the future,is 
present to consciousness,an! the idea of its realization(or prolongation) is 
now found pleasant,and of its nonrealization or cessation, painful. Aversion 
is the opposite of this. Desires and aversions may differ very widely in intens 
-ity. At least the more intense desires or aversions tend to he followed by 
actions conceived by the subject as capable of causing,or helping te cause, the 
realization of the state-of-things of which the idea of the realization is 
pleasant,or preventing the realization of that of which the idea of its realiza 
-tion is unpleusant. A motive is e specific desrie or aversion when it fu: ction: 
as tue actual determinant of an(7l)action. What at least nowenl?y % 
choice among alternative „ossible courses of action, ia the relative 1 bon sity 
t bio pleasantness or unpleasantness attaching,at the moment preceding choice, 
to the ideas of the two or more possible courses of action——not necessaril 
the anticipated pleasantness or unpleasantness of their future results. This 
pleasantness,or its o posite ,may either attach to the idea of the action in 
itself,or may te derivative from the idea of the anticipated pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of the consequences of the action(72). Of the two sides or 
"aspects" of the total event, the neurocerebral side is, for the most part, at the 
time of the occurrenec of the event, qui te inaccessible end unknown to us,, and is 
also incapable of being directly acted upon. I know what it is to be angry, or 
happy, or proud; I do not know what particular neural or cortical patterns 
accompany anger or happiness or pride(73). The word "drive" is pure me taphor 
described as a push rather than a pull. But the term "desire" tends to suggest 
a pull. A desire presumably is directed upon a future object, and to speak of 
desires as determining action may suggest that it is some character of the 
| future object that * zieht uns hinen— an Aristotelian final cause(74). We do 
experience desires(75). Ordinarily kand normally,pleasurableness and unpleasurab 
-leness of the ideas of realizable states do determine choice; but this is 
not to say that they are the invariable dterminants. There are exceptional 
cs in which the unpleasant has an irresistible allurement———probing an aching 
too th, for example(76). The Utilitarians of the 19th century ususally assumed 
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the choice is controlled hy the preconceived future pleasurableness of the 


e@nd,or desiredy state-of-—things: in J.S.Mill's famous phrase in Freedom of 
Will, pudent ring a thing and finding it pleasant are but different names for 

the same fact. This is a simple psychological error~-—an error about the time 
at which pleasantness and unpleasantness is or are operative as determinants of 
voluntary choice. The future as such is not the efficient cause of the present, 
and an"end",a "good proposed, or fkinal cause, nust somehow be represented{78) 
by a present surrogate if it is supposed to influence present choice or action. 
The affective determinant of deliberate desire is,then,the felt relative pleas— 
antness or welcomeness of an idea of a future state-of-things at the moment 

of choice--~the present valuedness of the idea, not the anticipated uture 
value of the state-of- things. Now at such a moment there ere two quite distinct 
kinds of ideas of future states-of-things which mey be present for awareness 
(future in the sense of subsequent to that moment), namely, the idea of the end, 
or the state-of—things conceived as potentially resulting from the choice and 
the act,and the idea of the choice or the act itself,or of oneself conceived as 
choosing or acting in a certain manner. And the chooser's idda of himself as 
wiket 9 Ene and omanifesting in his contemplated act certain qualities or powers 
Prick he ng and Now at the moment of choice regard wtih pleasure(or at least 
without displeasure) can,and often does,have presènt value,i.e.,is a determin- 
ant of desire. This desire has no necessary or fixed connection with the desire 
for ends, or termini of action,conceived as about—to—bre-satisfying vehn attainer 
The wish to get or achieve something by one's act,and the wish to be something 
in one's act,are(79) radically different phenomena. We must distnguish between 
What we may call terminal values and adjectival values(cf. br John C.Whitehorn; 
“the desire for roles" vs the desire for goals"). Both have, or may have,presen 
valuedness,may be objects of present desire. How different these two types 

of desire are may be seen from the fact that the two may manifestly tend to 
opposite courses of action. Victims of Inquisition whe did not look forward 

to post—merten rewards,had,obviously,no desire to be burned at stake; neverthe— 
less, they also presumably shrank from abjuring their actual beliefs and off sic 
From] thinking of themselves as renegades or cowards; the latter motive being th th: 
more powerful in them,they refused to recant their heresy. On the other hand, 
the seme action may be prompted by either type of motive, or by one re-enforeing 
the other. The consideration that if I eat r Welsh rabbit this evening, I shall 
much regret it tomorrow,may not suffice te deter me from the eating—if I like 
Welsh rabbit. But the addition of (80) the consideration that those who obtain 
trivial present pleasure at the cost of future pain are gluttonous fools,or 

ve ak-minded, may suffice to turn the saclein favor of abstinence. These two type 
of motivation-—-the desire for ends of action and the desire for qualities or 
adjectives as agent--—are irreducible to one another, and are in constant 
interplay in the inner experience of man. The @ latter is usually the more 
powerful. How does self~consciousness affect desire and choice? What ideas 
pertinent to the possible action of an individual have their pleasantness or 
unpleasantness conditioned for him by the fact that he is self-conscious? 

There are two essentially different ways in which the object—sefl may be con- 
ceived by the subqec self the "Me"(81) by the "I." It may,namely,be conceive 
as l. a potential enjoyer of satisfactions or avoider of issatisf actions, or 

2. as a desirer or chooser of ends or a potential performer of acts. Actions 
which are in fact directed towards some such satisfactions are, of course, not 
necessarily accompanied by any explicit self-reference; they may be simply 
„drives“. Seeking food when hungry may be a wholly un-self—conscious act. It 
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is a response ot an organic »rdge which may, an in the lower animals presum— 

ably does, operate without theaid of any distinction between self and nonself— 
being in this respect entirely similar to those urges which do not terminate 

in future satisfactions,such as the self-destructive impulse of the lemmings. 
But when the idea of self supervenes upon the original or(82) acquired outfit 

of impulses,it profoundly modifies their action and may completely suppress 

some of them, It makes man capable of what is called deliberate selfishness—-- 
that is,of valuing ends because it is his own objective—self that will be the 
possessor or enjoyer of them,and it tends to deprive other ends of subjective 
val ue, that is, of present appeal to the subject-self. The pronoun me, some 
psychologists—notably William Jenes-— have said, is en abs trac tien. “he "I" 
velves things cs feec,"irstinetively" or otherwise,and the things it values it 
then, and therefore, calls "my" goods. Put this view is contradicted by the 
evidence of experience. The first personal pronoun does have at times s strange 
value—enhancin;, cr value~minimixzing efficacy. “or it is ¿ notorious fact 

that in some persons it counteracrts the most powerful primary impulses. I 

refer especially to those which,thovgh biologically useful, that it, favorable 

to the preservation of the species, are known not to be conducive to the future 
satisfaction of the individual. Ven do sometimes ask,with respect to propensions 
of this kind, hat after all do I get out of it?" And when they conclude that the 
object—self(83) get nothing out of it, they often enough repress their so-called 
„natural“ inclinations,i.e.,those which would be natural if men were devoi? of 
self~consciousness, Calculations of self-interest---cf what will satisfy the 
object@—-self as an en qjoyer-— occur, and are, as such, nore or less effective in 

the determination of behaviour. A crucial instance may be seen in the belief 

in reincarnation. The Hindu is apparenetly more concerned about the condition 

in which he will be reborn than «bout the future rebirths of others. hy- 
since there is not assumed by him to be any continuousy awareness of personal 
identity from one birth to another? Selely because he has learned to call one 
among the innumerable beings who will be bern in the future "Me". It is about 
the fate of this one that he is peculiarly inteterested simply because the first 
personal pronoun is supposed to be in some sense applicable to it,and not to 
others. Vet, though the self-consvious aninal, locking upon the "Me" as a possible 
experiencer of satisf actions, thereby becomes capakble of egoism in a sense in 
which no other animal is,he is by the same process acquires certain other 
peculiar potencies which may have a contrary tendency. The concept "myself" 

is meaningless except in contrast with a potential "other." And its genesis, 
according to one theory,the consciousness of self was the(84) result of the 
prior discovery of an other. One form gf this theory would make the awareness 
Gerd bur hie tent tS pentret Sel roe oRbELstanega; we shbLd have US RSPR" Chat 
attribute to the animals; and it may be that,in this sense tee. have a rudimenta: 
ry and passing awareness of the antithesis whenever they encounter obstacles 

or enemies(&85). At all events, in man the "other" which gives meaning by contrast 
to "self" does in fact consist chiefly of other persons,conceivedas similar to 
the "Me",and conceived as having the "Me" as an object of their thought and 
feeling; and Hegel does not exaggerate when he wréites in the Phenomenology 

that "self~consciousness exists in itself and for itself, in that, and by the fact 
that, it exists for another self-consciousness. On effect of this is that man 
may desire, i e., take pleasure in the idea of „the enjoyment of satisfactions by 
others—--what the 18th-century moralista called "disinterested" desires. It is 
usually, if not always,the pleasantness of the idea of others“ satisfaction to 
the subject—self of the mpment,the present interest of the I, that determines the 
desire; but the pleasant idea in these cases is not thatnof the satsisfaction 
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Man, then, by virtue of the other-consciousness, is an animal aware of the fact 
that there are others having insides of their om, though like his own; and 
this,so far as we have any means of judging,is not true of any other animal (87). 
l. Man's peculiar susceptibility to pleasure in, or a desire for, the thought of 
oneself as an object of thoughts or feelings,of certain kinds,on the part of 
other persons. There is (a) as the minimal form of it, the mere wish to be 
„noticed“, to be at least an object of attention and interest on the part of 
others. There is (b) the desire for affective at itudes-— sympathy, friendli- 
ness,leve——--which are not conceived as necessarily equivalent to appraisals 
or Value—judgments about ubs. Children usually have an affection for their 
parents,however little they may approve of them. There is(e) the desire for 
some degree of form of what is called a "good opinion” of oneself on the part 
of other men. The thought that A wants B te have about him is a faveurable 
judgment(88). These all,equally obviously,have their negative counterparts, 
running from mere indifference to contempt,which are correspondingly objects of 
aversion. The negative ceunterpart of the least pleasurable of the positive 
series is ususally the mest unpleasurable; to be in a society and not to he 
noticed at all, seems to be, to most human creatures,most intolerable of al 
a peculiarity which some have thought that dogs appear to share with us. The 
third trait is the one pertinent to the subject of these lectures, and we may 
steal a term from the vocabulary of the nogw nearly extinct phrenologists and 
call it "“approbativeness"(89), This craving is variable with respect to the 
groups of others whose esteem or approbation is most desired children notor- 
iously often being far pmore concerned about the favorable opinions of school 
nates than of teachers or parents,criminals about that of their fellow gangsters 
than of law-abiding citizens, scholars about “the judgment of their peers" than 
of the profanum vulgus, These variables are in turn of ten subject to variations 
and reversals in the same person in different social milieux; a desire to 
enjoy,or te believe that one enjoys,the esteem or(90) admiration of any comp- 
any in which ene at the moment happens to be,is not uncommon,and since the 
criteria of the admirable in different milieux are highly various, the individ- 
ual having such a desire may be protean,exhibiting a distinct “yfresonali ty" in 
each group in which he finds himself (91). People take pleesure in approving, 
edmiring,applauking others; they also take pleasure- frequently, as is notor- 
us, a more intense pleasur ——in disapproving,censuring,dispreising. To ep- 
pove,und still more to disapprove, is to sit in judgment on your fellows; and 
the role of judge is naturally a gratifying one. N w the approver or disappr— 
over is also an object of approbation or disapprobation on the @rt of others. 
And John's approbation or disapprobation of James, qua approver or disapprover, 
may be determined by his conjecture or suspicion as to James's underlying 
motive in mounting the judge's bench. If he believes that-~~expecially in dis- 
pproving or condeming---James is gratifying his vanity or self-esteem or wish te 
think himself better than others,Jehn is likely to disapprove James's attitude 
of disapprobation. But in doing so, he may be unconsciously actuated by fund am- 
entally the same type of motive that he condemns in James. What are called 
censorious people, persons who disapprove too much, are net popular partly beceaus« 
it is(95) suspected thet they must take a malicious pleasure in a state of 
mind in which they frequently indulge. Approbativeness thus tends o impose 
checks on disapprobation-—-or at least on the manifestation of it---~through 
disapprebation. On the other hand, if James believes that John's act is prompted 
merely by a desire for approbation,admiration,applause,etc.,he may disapprove, 
at least fail to admire,John and his motive,even though he may welcome the act 
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resulting from that motive. This tendency to disapprove of apprebativeness 
is,however,very variable. Savages and some civilized peoples do not seem 
to think ill of a man for betraying the fact that he values and desires 
esteem,admiration,applause. What Aristtotle calls megalo uehia is express 
ly defined as "reaching out after esteem" or honor“ » "te who thiks 
esteem a small thing, vill think everything else a small thing" (HicsEth.» 
11. 7; IV. 4). In our own code, the tendency to disapprove of manifestations 

of approbativeness is a conspicuous feature. It is a paradoxidel and a 
rather unfortunate development. For James's approbatien becomes effetive 

as an influence upon John's behaviour through John's approbativeness. In 

so far, then, as apprebativeness is disapproved,apprebation works against 
itself,tends to weaken the force through which it functions. It is probably 
incapable of greatly weakening the subjective desire; but it forces that 
desire to conceal(97) itself and give rise to a vast deal of sincerity. It 
is possible and desirable to take pleasure inzthe innocent and uncencealed 
pleasure of another man in being praised, We donot, for example,tend to 
disapprove the aversion from, or fear of ,disapprebation,but rather the desire 
ef approbatien. Also disapproval of the latter is less usually applied to 
public performers of specific acts of skill; we de not cendem actors or 
opera~singers for seeking applause,and we take pleasure in giving it te them. 
It is the manifestation ef a desire for apprebation for moral qualities er 
acts that most commonly arouses disapprobation. "Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before nen, to be seen of then. . hen thou givest alms, 

let not thy left hand know hat thy right doeth: that thine alms may be in 
secret"(Matthew,6:1-2). As a spring of action,$his desire is of the greatest 
social utility(98). If no one ever cared about reaching the head of the class 
it is probable that classes would show a much lever level of performance 

than they de. 2. It is equally plainly characteristic of man that he likes 
not only to be well thought of but also to thini well of himself; this 

tarait I shall call self-approbativeness,or the desire for self—esteem(99). 

It can exist without an explicit reference to any actual thought of others 
about oneslef,se that one finds a present satisfaction simply in thinking tha 
one is——~or is about to be-——~the proper subject of favorable ad qec tives, or a 
present dissatisfaction——~which is usally in most men more intense and more 
potent as a determinant of behaviour than the corresponding satisfac tion———in 
thinking of oneself as characteristic by disparaging or condematory adjectiv: 
-es. It is the need which generates “compensation” and delusions ef grand- 
eur. Self-apprebation is supported by the approbation of others; it is 
easier te feel satisfied with your qualities or acts if your fellows appear 
te think highly ef them. On the other hand,self-eateem(100) may take the 
form of an indifference to or contempt for the opinion of other per sens, or 
of some classes or types of other persona. The indiviudal esteems himwegif 
the more because he is,or believes himself te be, uncencerned about the 
esteem of his neighbors; and those whe give alms in / secret perhaps 
gains mere in enhanced self-appreval than they lese through the repression 
of their apprebativeness. Whereas apprebativenessa tends in the main to com 
pliance with social ,that is,external ,requirements and standards,the f desire 
for self-esteem may manifest itself outwardly in aggressiveness,defiance of 
social conventions and rules. It is,in shert,sometimes the revelt of the 
individuel against his own approbativeness— the "self-sufficiency" of the 
Cynics and Stoics, To proclaim your freedom from approbativeness is phliainly 
te manifest approbativeness— te make it evident that you wish te be admired 
by others for your indifference to(101) their admiration. I remember hearing 
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en English public man boast in a speech that the glish never boasted, Self- 
appraisal ,whether favorable or unfavorable,is pro§feundly affected by the fact 
that every nan is also an approver or disapprover of others. As he applies ad je: 
tives to them and their acts, so do they te him and his acts. And his need of 
seme degree of self-esteem is thereby(102) caught in a trap, or, to change the 
figure, his approbations or disapprebations of his fellows are converted into 
beomeranga. For it is difficult to approve in oneself qualities er acts which 
condmen s and begrates in others(103). The distinguishing fact about the sort 
of experience which we call "moral" is that it requires a special verb for 
its expression——the verb “ought",with the first personal pronoun for ita 
S'ebject. And those who use this expression obviously do not nean by it merely 
»I desire", Though we little, if any, real knowledge of the subjective life of 
other organisms,we halve no reason to suppose that they are what men certainly 
ere-—-desirers and fearers of adjectives. This desire, toge ther (106) with 
apprebativeness,is the most conspicueus manifestation in our appetitive life 
of what is the chasm between simply conscious and self-conscious animals. Be- 
tween a creature which simply feels,perceives,acts,and one which has come to 
form an idea of itself as a distinct entity that feels,perceives,and acts, 
there cannot but be a profound difference. Por virtue of hia self-conscious- 
ness man is divided within and against himself; every man is a split per- 
sonality He is capable of taking the attitude of leoker-on at the very process 
of his em experience, and at himself as the experiencer or the doer of it all. 
He is,in short, both actor and spectater.beth performer and critic of the perf- 
Ormance. His concrete momentary personality,when he is conscious of himself, 
includes cogponents—--o.g. certain feelings---of which he is not at the seme 
time fully conscious, There is validity in the distinotiohn between the 
subjective self of the moment,which is thinking,or is thethinking,and the 
objectivefied self which as being thought about—--between the I and the Me. 
Nevertheless, the very essnce of the experience is a judgment of identificat- 
ion(106) of the twos the subject,or I,says to itself: this lie, this being 
thet I am thinking abeut,is nevertheless in seme sense and in some degree the s: 
seme as the present,living,conacious I who am now thinking about it(107). 
Though the expression of pride, as of approbativeness,may be repressed, the 
inner feeling is not necessarily thereby even diminished: such,at least, 
was the opinien—or the confession-—-of some 17th— and 18th-century writers. 
The effect of the conjunction in human nature of approbativeness with the 
propensity to self-exs teen, and of the adverse impact of the former upon the 
manifestation of the latter, has been te produce a large amount of self-conc- 
ealment and of insincerity in the average individual's interceurse with other 
members of his scoial group. He is expected to pay compliments to then, end 


reverse of aggressive may be associated vi th, and even be motivated by, this 
feeling. The Stoic philosopher,or the Qkuaker,who submit to persecution without 
resistance may feel themselves superior to their persecutors precisely because 
they do not resist. “Glory,” Hobbes wrote,"consisteth in comparison and pre- 
cellence",and therefore "if all men have it, ne man hath it"(113). "When 
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everybody's somebody,/Then no one&'s anybody. Though not everyone can occupy 
the top of every tree,there are,in fact,many trees; the most essential thing 
~— so far as this appetency is concerned~-~apparently is, not that there shall 
one higher,but at any rate, some lover, wi th whom comparing the mind may 
heel somewhat wherein to triumph and vaunt itself"(Hobbes). We are forever 
engaged in ranking peoples "Mr Jones is a more public-spirited citizen than 
Mr Smith","Shakespeare is a greater dramatist than Ben Jonson." The desire to 
be well thought of, or to think well of oneself, thus passes over inte the desir: 
to be thought,or to think oneself, better then somebody else, in some respect 
or other. But the desire frof114),or the the agreeable feeling of. superiority, 
in this sense,may exist without any unfriendly emotion or aggressive attitude 
towards others. A temperate man who pleasurably regards himself as superior 
to his bibulous neighbor does not ususelly proceed to injure the drunk ard. 
When directed upen actual superiority in qualities or performances that are 
socially valued,and especially when it at the same time takes the form of a 
settled conviction of superiority,or of membership in a superior class,it may 
produce, not merely conformity to the accepted mores,but behavior excelling 
in disinterestedness and in social utility their ordinary requirements 
“action above and beyond the call of duty“, as the Army terms it. The cultivat- 
ion of esprit de corps consists largely in generating in individuals a sense 
of belonging to a class of persons form whom the common levels of excellence 
are insufficient to justify self-respect: "la Grade meurt,mais ne se rend pas" 
not, be it noted, doit mourir." Undebiably,however , emulation takes on much 
less innocuous forms. The desire te feel onself superior finds its easiest 
satisfaction gratification,not in the achievement of some superiority in 
fact,but in the disparagement of the qualities or achievements of others, 
which forms so large and agreeable a part of social conversation(115). 
Approbativeness may by degrees shade off inte the most antisocial form of 
emulation. For the pleasant idea of being highly thought of, or admired,by 
others, is not extremely remote from the idea of being feared by then fear 
čá being a recognition of a kind of superiroity,and sometimes having an el en- 
ent of reluctant admiration in it(116). 4. "Pooled self-esteem"(A clutton- 
| Brock's phrase) is exhibited in the behavior of nations towards other nations. 
| When we gbserve ift in a people not our om we call it chauvinism(117). 
Patrioti is not necessarily or ususually "the last refuge of a scoundrel"; 
but much that goes by the name is the last refuge of the scoundrel—strains in 
the minds of millions of men most of whom,in the other relations of life, are 
probably not scoundrele———the strains of unsatisfied vanity,the desire to 
brag and show off, the pleasure (119) of thinking itll of other men,the lust to 
dominate,etc. Prevented from expressing themselves in one way,these impulses 
seek ano ther (120). There are two reasons recognized by Clutten-Brock why 
self-esteem and emulation tend to be pooled. One is that vanity in its individ- 
ual form is not usually encouraged but frustrated by the other members cf the 
groups; the ether is that,in its pooled form,it is encouraged,because it is 
shared, by them(121). The pooled sense of superifqity,even more than the 
infdividual variety, is likely te be a fertile breeder of illusory estimates 
of one's own powers and of a dangerous belittling of otbers(122). 


8 


IV. The "passions" peculiarly characteristic of man are: approbativeness or the 
love of praise, self-esteen or the propensity to or desire for a "good opinion" 
of oneself, and emulation(129). In The Nature of Truth(1640) Robert Greville 
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used the words "fame" and "honour" for the desire for reputation as well as 
for the the honor itself. In Milton's Lycidas,"Pame is the spur" ete. refers 
not to the achievement of fame but (the to desire fer to achieve it. Such 
expressions as the “love of fame",the "passion of glory",the "quest of henor" 
etc. and the term "pride" all refer te what I call vapprobativeness (130). 
llth- end 18th-—century explorers of humen nature regarded approbativeness as 
the most powerful and persistent motive of men's outwardly observable behavior. 
The Jesuit Mariana wrote in his famous book De rege(1599); "There is no man, 
hewevercultivated or however rustic or rude,whe does net burn with an almost 
infinite gloriae cupiditas"(131). Pascal: "The quest of glory(la recherche de 
la gloire) is the quality that is most ineffeceable from the heart of man... 
The sweetness(douceur) of glory is so great that we love any object to which 
it is attached,even death"({Pensées,ed. V. Giraud ,No.%404,153); "Vanity is so 
anchored in man's heart that a soldier ,a comp~follower,a cook, a por ter, boast 
and wish to have admirers; and the philosophers wish the same; and those 

who write against the desire p of glory, glory in having written well "(Ne.150) 
(132). Malebranche: "Men do not sufficiently perceive tthat it is vanity 
which gives the impetus to most of their actions"Recherche de la verite,Dk. 
11, t. 11, eh. 7). The Protestant divipe,Jacques Abbadie,in his his L'Art de se 
cennoistre explicitly used pride“ in the sen@s/of apprebativeness, 
and . 1 remark that "of all these who have written books on the 
contempt of fame,none have neglected to affix their names te their works.’ - 
ther Huguenot theologi en Jacques La Placette,wrote a Troi te de 1 ergaeil(1093) 
(133). Lockes "Thus,the measure of what is everywhere called 7 esteemed 
virtue and vice is, the approbation or dislike, praise or bleme,which,by a 
secret or tacit consent establishes itself in the several societies, tribes 

and clubs of men in the world"(Essay,Bk.II,ch.28,sect,10-12). Rat, Lege, Er 
considered the negative aspect of approbativeness-——aversion trom’ i sapp obat- 
ion-—the more prevalent and potent motive(135). Johnson: "Distinction is so 
pleasing to the pride of man that a great part of the pain and pleasure of 
life arise) from the gratification or disppointment of an incessent wish for 
superiori ty”(Ramb er,N.164); "Scarce any man is abstracted for one moment from 
his venity"(Ne.45)(137). The most celebrated English disquisition on "pride" 
was Edward Young's Love of Fame the Universal Passion(1726-8): "The Love of 
Praise, hove er conceal d ar t, // Reims, nore or less, end glows in ev'ry 
heart:(138)/.../Nor ends with life; but neds in sable plumes,/Adorns our herse, 
and flatters on our tombs"(Satire I); Scholars: "Some i renows on scraps o 
learning dote,/and think they growy immortal as they quote"; "Some go to 
church, preud humbly te repent,/And come back much more guilty than they went. / 
One way they look, another way they steer,/Pray to the Gods; but would have 
mortals hear"; critics: "All will Judge, and with one single aim,/To gain them- 
sel ves, end not the writer ,fame"(139). His satire is a kind of boomer ang: "0 
thou, myself. Thou, too, ar t wounded with the common dart,/and Love of Fame 
lies throbbing at thy heart"(Sat. II). A lesser poet Cuthbert Shaw: "Prompte me 
this common weakness to disclese,/(Myself the very coxcenb I expose). Some 
unpublished lines by a contempora y po t-scholac: "I am hungry for praises / 

I would to God it were vot so—--/(140)That I must live through all my days/ 
Yearning for what I'll never knew. /I even hope that when Tu deat 
worms won't A find me wholly vicious / ut as they masticate my head/Wil!l smgic/ 
their lips and cry delicieus! (141). An este exaaple is providet 1y oe 
Lord Hal i fax, who sought to find in hie or vanity the principal source of 
most men's love for their sweethearts and wives and even their children(142). 
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This is a strikingexample of the tendency of acute minds to minimize the part 
of instinct in order to trace to what they conceived to be man's strongest 
and most distinctive passion as many as possible of his propensities. Abbadie 
quo ted with approval Virgil's line: Vincet amor triae,laud i 
cupido(Aeneid, VI,283),i.e. love of fame overcomes parent. eve(143). 
Bruyere,Les ‘arectéres,;De 1 Hommel, 1. 24: "Men are very vain,and they hate 
nothing so much as being regarded as vain"(114). Hobbes ,Leviathay ,Ch.13.2s 
"But all the mind's pleasure is either glory, (or to have a geod opinion of 
oneself), or relates to glory in the end; the rest are senaual,or conducing 
to sensuality,which may be all comprehended under the word “conveniences." 
Abbadie dwells on the fortunate oon ter i e ty of la volupté et and 1l'orgueils 
"Pride and the love of pleasure are two passions which, though they come from 
the same source, which is amour-propre nevertheless have in them al qways 

some mutual opposition. The love of pleasure lovers us, Aride seeks to raise 
us higher". Thsi dichotomy of human motives was adopted by Rousseau. "Consider 
~atien" in beth French anf English usage ir the 18th een tury( 146), it should 
be remembered, usually neent, not kindness or thoughtfulness, but being highly 
or favorably considered," i.e., esteem, admniratien, er deference. It isf one 

of Rousseau a numerous synonyms for the object of the passion of "pride"; 
enother is opinion“ which, as he employs it, signifies usually the good opinon 
of others, The other terms which he uses as interchangeable with l'orgueil 


are la fureur de se distin ¿l'ardeur de faire ler de soi, le desir univ- 
ersel de réputation ,d' honneur et de e ur X propre, The last 
term is expressly distinguished from 1' amour = sois . de sei, he says 
in ile, 1s the origin and principle of a the other d. . . a passion primitive, 
innate anterior te any other, of which all the others are in a ese merely 
modifications." The derivatives of this fundamental passion fall into 2 
classes. In the one class, ve “are concerned only with ourselves," i. e., are 
not thinking ef other persons at all, but only seeking to satisfy those desires 
and impulses which arise in us spntaneously or “naturally",without any wonsc- 
ious contrast between the self and ethers. These are not peculiar te eur spec- 
ies(147). But the second class, sunmed up tu under the title 1° amour-propre, 
always involve compari sen,se comparer aux autres(148). The animals are 

free from "pride", and se was primitive man(149). Simultaneously with self- 
consciousness pride vas born, as Rousseau pints out in the Second Discourses 
“Le premier regard qu'il porta sur lui-meme y produisit le premier mouvement 
d'orgueil; c'est ainsi que,sachant u peine a distinguer les rangs,et se con t- 
emplant par son espeve,il se préparait de loin a y prétendre par son individu. 
Man's other specific differentia,la faculté de se fectionner,is closely 
related to "pride"; pride actuates his exercise ef this Faculty in order 

to satisfy his insatiable need te fell himself,and to show hinself, and te be 
recognized as, superior to others (150). Pondering on the 1 at unlimited 


potency of this passion, tousseau is moved to ejaculates fureur de se 
distinguer, que me pouvez-vous point!" He is her perhaps consciously echoing 


Vergil’s guid non moratalia poepers 515. but for "greed of geld" he subst- 
itues "the craving for distinction" . 


V. The appraisal of "pride" depended partly upon the sense attached to the tern 
and partly upon the religious preconception of the appraiser. Christianity had 
inherited, chief ly from later Judaism, especially from the Wisdom Literature, an 
intense ethical inwardness. ep heart with diligenee, for out of it are 
the issues of life"( Proverbs,4:2)(153). “Look in and not out“, nay be said te 
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to have been the first rule of life for the earnest believer. There resulted 
that extreme and painful introversion,that daily and sometimes almost hourly 
practice of self~examination,of suspiciously and apprehensively probing 

one's inward parts,which was so characteristic a feature of religious exper- 
ience in these centuries. To us,this habit of constantly feeling one's moral 
pulse seems a morbid thing. "Pride" was considered the worst of deadly sina, 
and humility the most necessary of the virtues. That humility,when, through 
painful self—d@ijcpline,one attains it, becomes thereby a source of self-esteem 
was an old story(cf. Burten,Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt I,sect.2,memb.3,subs.14) 
(154). Cicero,De Pinibus,V.69: "The sages,taking nature as their guide,make 
virtue their aim; on the other hand,men who are not perfect and yet are 
endowed with superior minds are often incited by glory, vhich has the appear 
ance and likeness of honestas." Dante (Par adi 28, VI, 117-122) assigns the lovers 
of fame and honor to the sphere of Mercury: though good spirits, they fell 
short ef the love of the true good(156). One the eve of the 17th century the 
Jesuit Mariana vigorously rebutted the beer sde condemnation of the craving 
for admiration and applause. Many men, he observ@,denounce the lauzis studium 
on the ground that virtue should be loved for i owm sake, and place this 
desire in rebus turpissimus(157): "Who does not see that it is by the desire 
for praise that men are powerfully stirred to undertake great decds?"(d@e De 
rege »pp. 235-45). This was manifestly(though,no doubt,unconsciously) a total 
repudiation of the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount({158). In the passage 

in Lycidas,Milton clearly means by “fame” primarily not posthumous,but contem- 
porary, reputation and applause. It is a human weakness,*an "infirmity," though 
the "last",that is,the most ineßrpugnable, inf irni ty, of noble mind." It is a 
beneficial infirmity,needful to arouse men to overcome the soli¥citationa of 
pleasure and live laborious days." The final court of appeal for those who 
seek praise is in "Those pure eyes/And perfect witness of all-—judging Jove. / 
Of so much fame in heaven expect they mead." Milton thus identifies approbativ- 
enss as an element of the the religious consciougness(159) Abbadie says that 
it is certainly not easy to find "la premiére et la plus ancienne raison 

pour laquelle nous aymons à être estimés"(160). Why does pleasure accompany 
it? It pleases us because we desire it; but what makes us desire it? "What 
utility can have been enviasged by those heroes who gave their lives to gain 
honor?" The craving for the @eteem of others is not) derivative of self-esteem 
and the good opinion ef our fellows is valued not simply because “it conférms 
the good opinien we have of our selves". For the two desires vary independently 
and men in general “prefer to have faults that are esteemed than good quali- 
ies which le monde does not esteem",and like “to gain consideration for 
qualities which they know very well they do not possess." "It is not because we 
crave distinction that we crave esteem; it is because we ve esteem that we 
seek to distinguish ourselves by standing out(sortant)from the mul titude"(161). 
The Deity took the "precaution" to implant in man this nonrational yet needful 
appe ti te, to counteract his other and more dangerous craving,la volupté. Abba- 
die observes very shrewdly: "It pleased ‘the Creator the wisdom of to give, for 
judge of our actions,not only our reason,which allows itself to be corrupted 
by pleasure, but alse the reason of other men,which is not so easily seduced, 
since they are not so partial te us as we are to ourselves"(162). "The. love 

ef esteem is the means of which the Author of Nature made use pour perfection- 
ner la société,as the love of pleasure is designed to form ient are de se 
counoistre soy-meme,1698,pp.424-5)(163). In An Essay u Fal ae Ver Tue, Irie, 
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Sir Richard Bal cknore writes "Of the desire of Glory that most resembles TRUE 
VERTUE"s But when Principles of Vertue are wanting,as apperently they are in 
the Mass of Menkind,the Desire of Popularity and False lory, by the wise Ad- 
ministration of the Moderater of the Werld,in a great Measure supplies their 
absence, The first great English sstart Jomm Ray says in the 3rd ed. of 
his 22 sico~Theelegical Treatises,1713 that "Shame" or “Dishenour",i.e. 
the — 77 the bad opinion of others(164) is at once a benign and irrational 
"passion" providentially bestowed upon man te make up for the deficiency in 
him of the pure love of virtue(165). Christian Welff declared "glory" to be 
the spur which incites te all notable achievements: Nothing pre-eminently great 
has ever been done in the world which did not flow from glory as its source"; 
he called the emotion of self—satisfaction(sequiescentia in sei "most 
delightful "( helegie Empirica,1732). one of the most ardent praisers of the 
leve of praise was Vauvenargues Réflexions et pazimes Nos. 152,371 ,495)(167). 
According to Pope,pride and shame were “happy frailties” which by the wisdom 
of “Heaven” were to all ranks apply'd" in its purpose to "disappoint th’ 
effect of every vice“, for it is these susceptibilities of man thot "Virtue's 
ends from vanity can raise,/Which seeks no int'rest,no reward but praise" 
( en 11, 248-6). He seems here to forget,"vanity" or the desire of 
fraise was fer him one of the “passions",and the passions,he had told us, are 
“horn te fight" and tend to produce "discord" among men. Here, however,was a 
“passion” which has the contrary tendency(169). Less original than he seems, 
Mandeville was the transmitter of a traditien, as Kaye has pointed out in his 
admirable edition, He was even less unorthodox than he seema; fer his most 

general paradex,the subtitle of the book-——"Private Vices,Public Benefits"——— 

vas simply the converse of the doctrine ef human depravity. Theological def end- 

ers of that doctrine had, as we have seen, sought to show that even objectivl 

|| beneficial ,Asocially desirable,actions can be(170) traced to subjective "vices" 
1. e., to supposedly evil and irrational motives. So be it, says Mandeville. 

| Mem being what by hypothesis he is, the benefits cannot be got in any other way. 
That he really considered any motive that has desirable consequences a "vice" 
is at least doubtful; but at any rate he usually keeps up a lofty pretense of 
regarding as evil all the traits of human nature which he at the sene time 
represents as the causes that makes civilized society possible. He surpassed 
all of hia precursors end most of his successors in the ingenuity end detail 
with which he sought te trace the necessary connection between “private vices" 
and "putblic benefits". The particular vice from which nearly all the bene 
fits“ flow is, for hin “pride". And the chief of the "public benefits" result- 
ing from it is nething less thm the existence of human morality itself. Pride, 
i.e. approbativeness as a minister to self~esteem(171),is the “origin of vir- 
tue"(The Fable of the Bees,I,pp.41 ff.). "Lawgivers and other wise ien “ 
laboured fer the establishment of society({172). “They thoroughly examined 
all the Strength and Trailties of eur Nature, and observing that none were 
either so savage as not to be charmed with Praise or so despicable as patiently 
to bear Contempt, they justly . cocluded that Flattery must be the 
most powerful argument that cou e used te human Cre a"(1,p.42). "They 
extelled the excellency of our nature abeve other aninals, aud setting forth 
with unbounded Praise the wonders of our Sagacity and Understanding bestow'd¢ 
a thousand Encomiums on the Rationality ef eur Souls, hy the help of which we 
are capable ef performing the most noble achievements"{p.43). "...the neagr2/ 
we search inte Human Mature, the more we shall be convinced, tat the Moral 
1 5 are the Political of f spr ing which Pflattery begot upon ride (p. 51). 
175). 
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By pride v Mandeville plainly meant two things: a craving bo be able to think 
well of oneself, and a craving te be thought well,chiefly as an aid to the 
former. Wis general thesis comes down to this: that approbativeness and the 
desire for self-esteem and the aversion froa theireppesites are the initial 
and the princ ij alsubqee tive sources,froa which,in’ fact, the kind of conduct 
usually recognized as moral arises, And this was no novelty and, so expressed, 
was hardly a paradox. Bishop Butler counts the “desire for esteem" in its 
necessary effect, as distinct from its intent,am\omg "the public affections 

er passions",because "the end for which(179) it was given us to regulate our 
behaviour towards society, in such a manner as wil? be of service to our follow 
creatures"; estechm "can no more be gratified,witheut contributing to the 

good of society, then“ hunger) c an be gratitied without con tributing to the 
preservation of the individual "(Sermons,p.l1), Voltaire,Traité de Métaphysiques 
"It is pride above all that has been the principal instrument with which the 
fair edifice ef society has been built(139)...Ged has wisely endowed ufs with 
a pride which can never suffer that other wen should hate or despise 183. . It 
is perhaps the greatest check which nature has placedapen men's injustice; it i 
is bjtbhis mutual fear that God has thought best to bind men together.” Hume 
challenged the great tradition of moral philosbsophy,end asserted that it is a 
psychological impossibility for the de asonto influence vol i tion (131). "I 

shall endeavour % proves first, that reason alone can never de a motive to any 
action of the will; and secondly,t sat it can never oppose passion in the 
direction of the will"(freatise,I.iii.3). The role of reason eensists in 
jedging ef propositions as true or false,as in “agreenent or disagreeaent“ 
with the matters of factto which they refere "Whatever is not susceptible 

ef this agreement or disagreemen t, 18 incapable of being true or false, end can 
never be an object of? our reason,“ Bat “eur passions, zvoli tons and acts" are 
“eriginal facts and realities,compleat in bherselves. . tis impossible ,therf — 
ore,that they can be either true er false, end be eithereentrary or conform 
able to reason"(III.i.2)(132). Im the Baquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Horeta Hme writes; "[alspring of our constitution,that brings a great 
addition tof force to moral sentimentssgis the love of feme; which rules, with 
sueh uncontrolled authority,im all generous minds, end is often the grand 
object ef all their designs end undertaking :"(183). Im his essay "Of the 
Dignity er Meanness of Thyman Naturen, de says: "It has always been foumd,t at 
the virtuous are far from being indifferent te praise; and therefore they have 
been represented as a set ofvainglorious men.. . Put this.. is n fellacy. Jt 
is very unjust in this world,when they find any tine ture of vanity in a Taudab] 
a tien, to depreciate it, upon this account,or ascribe itemtirely to thet motive. 
The case is not the same with venity,as with other passions. Where avarice 

or revenge enters into any seemingly virtuous action,it is difficult fer us 

te determine how far it enters. . . ut vanity is se closely allied to virtue,end 
te love the fame of laudable actions epproaches so ner the love of laudable 
actions for their om sekesthat these passions are pore capable of mixture, 
then any other kinds of affections amd it is almost) impossible te have the 
latter without sone degree of the former . . e Jove the glory ef virtuous 

deeds is a sure proof of the love of virtue"(185}, There is nothing tg which 
the pessessive pronoun "my" can he attached te which this desire Ter the 
admiration end applause of others does net({1%7) extend: "Every valuable 
quality of the nind,whether o° the imagination, judgment, memory or disposition; 
wit,reod-sense ,learning,courage, justice integrity; all these are causes of 
rride;and their oppistes of uni li ty. . . A man may be proud of his beauty, 
strength, egility,gooe mien,eddress in dene ing, riding, fene ing. . . Fut this is 
not a]. The passion looking fer ther comprehends whatever ebjects bre in the 
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least ally’? cr related to us. Cur country,family,childre: reglations,riches, 
houses,gardens,horses,dogs,clot es; any of these may become a cause either 

of pride or humility"(Treatise,look I, Fart i, sect. 9); "Our reputation, our 

c har ac ter our name are considerations of vast weight and importance; ard 

even the other causes of pride; virtue, beauty and riches; have little infl- 
uence,when not seconded ly the opiniens and sentiments of others"(sect.11); 
"The second principle . is that of comprrison,or the variation of our judg- 
ments concerning objects, according te the propertion they bear to these with 
which we compare them. We judge more of objects by oh comparison, than by 
their intrinsic worth and value; and vegard every thing as nen, when set in 
opposition to what is superior of the same kind. But no comparison is more 
obvious than that with ourselves; and hence it is that on all occasions it 
takes place, and mixes with most of p our passions"(III.iii.3)(188). Adam 

“mi th, Theory of Moral Sentiments: "The love of virtue is the noblest and best 
passion of human nature. The love of true glory is a pssien inferior, no doubt, 
to the former,but which in dignity appears to come immediately after it"; 
"Compared with the contempt of menkind,all other evils are easily s; ported. 
...The great secret of education is te direct vamity to proper objectsa"(191). 
Por evidence of Kant's acquaintance with Mandeville's vritings, ef. the 
appendix "References to Mandex villes Work" in F.B.W Xeye's ed. of The 


Fable of the Bees,II,418 ff). In his Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschenge- 
schichte, Kany wrote: "A craving to inspire in others 11 01 For our- 
selves, through good behevi our . is the real basis of all sociality(Gesellig- 
keit). . (19). 


VI. Though he belongs mainly among the decriers of „pride n, nousseau insis, in 
the wisest,but unhappily not the most influential of his peiltical writings, 
the Considerations on the Government ef Poland,tha: apprebativeness is the 
motive upon which the statesman must chiefly rely for the good regu! ation of 
society(197). Thorstein Veblen's The Theory of the Leisure Class,one of the 
most subtel and original of American contributions te econemic theory,is 
primarily a psycholegical inquiry inte the principle motives of the acquisi t- 
ion and expenditure of wealth. The clas ical economists ususally M describ- 
ed the end of acquisition and accumulation of as the "consumption" of the good: 
acquired. Rut,ebservea Veblen: "The motive that lies at the root of owership 
is emulationjand the same motive of emulation centinues active in the further 
development of the intstitutien te which it has given rise...The possession of 
wealth confers honour; it is an invidious distinction. Nething equally cogent 
can be said for the consumption of goods, not for any other conceivable motive 
of acquisi tien, and especially net for any incentive to the accumulation of 
wealth"(pp.25 f.) (208). The economic values are, for the most part,prestige 
values; ence beyond the level of subsistence and physical comfort, economic 
goods are considered "goon" because their possession and conspicuous consump- 
tion or waste gratify the desire for distinction,honor ,deference,or one or 
another form of the craving for recognised superiority. In the light of this 
fundamental psychological fact,Veblen maintains that this human craving can 
never be satisfied in any regime of economic equality,and,in fact,can never be 
satisfied at alls; since the desire is not fer any particular sum of possess- 
ions,but always for more possessions than others have, it cam never reach a 
final goal (209). "Since the struggle is substantially a race for reputability 
on the basis of an invidious comparison,ne approach te a definitive attain- 
ment is possible'(P.32). Im all this Veblen was merely repeating and elaborat- 
ing propesitions which may be described as commenplaces of the late 17th and 
the 18th centuries- ~though there is no reason to suppose that he was aware of 
this fact(210). 
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Mandeville's Fable of the Bees,insofar as it is concerned with economic matters, 
has for its main theme the dependence of wealth upon "pride"; “for the upp- 
ort of Trade there can be nothing equivalent to Pride"(Remark M, I, p. 26). 
Young: "Nature is frugal,and her wants are few;(211)/Those few wants answ- 
er d, bring sincere delights; /But fools create themselves new appetites: Maney 
and pride,seek things at vast ex pen fe, /Which relish not to rasen, noh to 
sense"; expensive things are valued just because they are expensive: Italien 
. music's sweet,because tis dear;/Their vanity is tickled,not their ear; /Their 
tastes would lessen, if the prices fell"(T#® Dri of Pame,Sat.V)(212). Rousseau, 
mile: "Since the value of these useless products II only in ltepinion, their 
price is itself a part of their value,and they are estcemed in proportion as 
they are costly. The importance which the rich man attachs to them is not due 
to their utility, ut to the fect that the poor man cannot pay for them... Fe tro 
nius: wate - 1 1 at This conception was 
fully and emphatically expressed by the founder of the science of fries 
economy Ad am Smith,in the later editions of The Theory of Moral Sentiments(°13) 
"Prom whence,then,arises that emulation which runs n all the different 
ranks of nen, and what are the advantages of that great purpose of human life 
which we call betterking our condition? Te be observig,te be attended to, to be 
taken notice of with sympathy,complacency and apprebation,are all the advant- 
ages which we can propose to derive from it. It is the venity, not the ease 
or the pleasure, which interests us. But vanity is always founded upon our bel- 
ief of our being the object of attention and approbation...Though to be over- 
looked and to be disapproved of,are things entirely different,yet as(214) 
obscurity covers us from the daylight of honour and approbation,te feel that 
we are taken mo notice of necessarily dampa the most agreeable hope, and dis- 
appoints the most ardent desire of human nature"(6th ed.,Pt I, Sec t. iii, ch. 2) 
(215). 


VII. At the other extreme was the opinion that „Hyde - is the principal psychice 
source of most of the evils and miseries in man's existence({217). Man has 
certain real or primary needs; these are few and easily satisfied. A thousand 
moralists,ancient and medern,had declared that the seceret of happiness lies 
in net wanting things, in restricting one’s desires to the irreducible minimum, 
WBut men never limit their desires te their needs (220). As men are led by 
pride to multiplu material goods beyond the limits of necessity and real util- 
ity,se they are ed by it to increase knowledge beyond those limits(221). This 
anti-~intellectualiat strain had already been evident in Stoicism; Seneca was 
one of the princiapl sources for thes arguments in the modern writers., And 
Christian religious motives conspired with classical scepticism(22) to lead 

to the same conclusion. I need hardly recall the passage in Parakdise Lest 

(Bk VIII) in which en archangel disparages the scence of astronomy. Abbadie: 
"The pursuit ef all these things by learned men can be explained only on the 
supposition that la vanité soit venue au secours de la science"(223), Rou- 
sa@ou's passionate anti-inllectualiem in the second Discoures de Di is toe 
familiar te need citation("toutes,et la morale meme de l'or n")(224). 
There is a piquant contradiction between the leanings of Reusseau's thought. 
Philosophy, he assunes, leads to a lew opinion of mankind,and this, he implies,is 
a jvst epinion. His own appraisal of human nature as it actually is,is an 
eminently unfavorable one(226); and histery is te him a long, ed story of 
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follies zni series, and crimes. Thoughhe sometimes dwells on the natural good- 
ness of wan,he could not consistently believe in it. For if pride is en ebvil 
motive,and is alse the most pervasive and powerful motive,it follows that K 
the nature of man is morally evil; what is clearest about man is his méchancete 
naturelle. But this view is mischievous to society therefore it ought not 
w to be held; therefore philosophers,who are likely to hold it,ought to be 
sbelished! While these two tendencies of thought were still widely manifest 
in literature and philosphy,scarcely anyone's practice vas influenced by them. 
Natural science and technology went en their way untroubled by attacks on 
then 227). It was argued,leng before Reusseau,that the "love of fame" is a 
deep-seated canker in the inner life of the individual; he subsists upon 
other men's opinions and ceases te exist in and for himself. Lucretius on 
the type of men who aspire to be clari et tentes: "Sapiunt ex ore alieno, 
petuntque/Res ex auditis potius quam 2 ipsis"(VI.1134—5: "They get 
the taste of things from other men's mouths,and pursue objects because of what 
They have, heard others gay, rather than because of what their om sense tell 
them"———Menro,ouse,Leonard have missed the pioint in their translatiens) (229). 
Lese! makes the most penetrating statement of this conception of approbati ve 
ss as a kind of living-at~-gecond-hands "We wish to liev an imaginary life 
in the thought of others, and we consequently forceourselves to appear" etc. 
(Pensées,ne.147)(229). Beileau,Epitre III, IT ffs "C'est la de tous nes maux 
le fatal fondement:/Des jugements d'autrui nous tremblons follement:/Et chacun 
l'un de l'autre adorant les caprices,/Nous cherchons hers de nous nes vertus 
et nos vices. Miserables jouets denotre vanite,/Faisons au mins l'aveu de 
notre infirmite"; ad fin.; t, nene sur ces vers que je te viens d'ecrire, de 
tremble en ce moment de ce que l'on va dire"(230). beussseu in the Second 
Disceurse compares the savage and the civilized ment the former lives in 
himself,the latter, I bene sociable,always outside of himself and in the 
opinion of othersa(231). But im the Preface to Narcisse,with a glaring and 
apparently unconscious x inconcistency,he ascribes te savages preesiely the 
opposite characteristic te that attributed te them in the Second Discourse 
(232). The desire of apprebation is not intrinsically and primarily a desire 
to be,but to appear. To love your neighber,that is,to desire his happiness, is 
one thing; to love to think offyeurself as loving your neighbor is ane ther 
thing; and to love te be thpeught of as one whe loves his neighbor is yet anot? 
-er thing(236). Approbativeness always seeks to hide itself. Yoaung: "To 
Whet ahnbsssengehthade isa af ade, W; 418, fod éwédghadybte abdnédembed. , 
shew the strength and infamy of pride,/By all ‘tis follow'd,and by all 
denied. /What numbers are there, which at once pursue/Praise,and the glory to 
contem it,too! /Vincenna knows self-praise betrays to shame,/And therefore 
laya a stratagem for fame; Makes his appraoch in modesty's disguise/To win app 
~lause,and takes it by surprise. /'To err, saya be, in small things is my 
fate. V know your answer, fes exact in great. / u atyle' says be, 13 
rude and full of faul ts. 8/ Put oh! what sense! what energy of thoughts!'" 
5 eh La Bruyere, Les Caractéres,XI "De l Hennen, 66: “Les hommes, dans le coeur, 
Hye tif Len ent ètre estimes,et ils cachent avec soin l'envie qugils ont d'etre 
aca ik Oa imes"(Hachette,p.311)$237). Pascal: “The recherche de lagloire is the 
| basest thing in man(la plus grande bassesse); but it is just this which 
is alse the greatest mark of his excellence"( Pensees,no,404), 


VIII. Moral judgments are concerned with adjectival ,not with telie, values 
with qualities manifested in ection,not with ends te be attained through 
ae tien. It is true that Hume in the end seeks te cennect adjectival values 
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with telic or terminal values; we appreve,he finds, those qualities of persons 
which seem to Sg te have as their effect the realization of a certain kind 
of end(248). He observes that we feel pleasure or pain not only in ourselves 
actually experiencing various states-of—things,but alse in the ideas( "view 
or contemplation") of them( 249). "To have the sense of virtue is nothing bat 
to feel a satisfaction of a praticular kind from the contemplation of a cgar- 
mAr The very feeling constitutes our praise or admiration"(Treatise,Pk III, 
sect.2). The moral judgment is then evidently like the aesthetic judg- 
Gusta Hume's descriptive psychology of moral experience brings sharply 
inte view the question whether adjectival values are genuine independent 
and irreducible values (252). But Hume's account seems to leave out some actual 
components ef the moral judgment. When people say "Secrates was „ê good man", 
"generosity is a virtue“, er “it is wrong to oppress the helpless" sthey do ist 
in fact conceive themselves as merelyto be reporting upon the state of their 
own emotions(253). They intend to meansomething more,and believe that they do 
80. This belief may be illusory. Nevertheless it occurs; and psychological 


analysis of the mors] judgment which leaves this feature out ef it is incom- 
plete(254). 


Walter Pater ,The Renaissance ,Macmil lan. 


Preface: Many attempts have been made by eriters on art and poetry to define 
beauty in the abstract. . . Such discussions help us very little te enjoy what 
has been well dene in art and poetry, te discriminate between what is more 

and what is less excellent in them....Beauty,like all other qualities presented 
te human experience, is relative; adn the definition of it Tecomes wurcaning 
end useless in proportion to its abstractaess. To define beauty, not in thë 
nost abstarct but in the most concrete termes possible, to find not its univer- 
sal formule, but the formula which expresses mest adequately this or that 
special menifest: tion of it, is the aim of the true student of aesthetics{ix). 
"io see the ol ject os ir itsel? it eally is," has justi been said to be the 

ein of „11 criticisn; and in aesthetic criticism the first step towards secing 
one's ol ject as it really is, is to know one's ow impression as It really 
is,to Ciscriminate it, to realise distinctly... Mat is this song or pic ture, 
this engagi g personal ity presented in life or in a book, to me? (x)... The 
aesthetic critic, then, regarde all the objects with which be hes to 0 

as powers or forces producing pleasurable sensations,each of a more or less 
peculiar or unique kind... To hin, the picture, the Lan'scupe,gthe engaging 
personality in life or in a book...are valuable for their virtues,as we sav, 
in speaking of a herb, a vine, gen.. . . dnd the function og+the aesthetic 

critic is te distinguish,to analyse,and separate fron its adjumcts,the virtue 
‘y which a picture, a landscape, a fair personality in life or in a book, prod. 
uces this special impression of beauty or pleasurc,to inticate what the source 
of thak lapres ion 18, and under what conditions it is experieuced{xi)....e 
will fal vays roseaber/ that beauty exists in many foras... 0 ten it wil? 

require great nicety to disengage this virtue fron the coauoner elements 

with which it may be found in combination... ae, for instaice,tie . ting o° 
Wordsworth. The heat of his genius,entering into the sunbstance ef his work, 
has crystallised a part, hat only a part, of it; and in that great mass off verse 
there is much which might well be forgotten(xii). 


Two Early Trench Storiess The history of the Renaissance ends in France... Bit. 
it was in France also...that the tenaisswice had begun. French writers...tel! 
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us how Saint Francis of Assisi took not his mame only, hut all those notions 
of chivalry and romantic love. . . rom a French source, hov Boccaccio horrewed 
the outlines of his stories from the old French fabliaux(1). Every ome ms 
the legend of Abelard, alegend hardly less passionate,certainly mot les 
characteristic of the middle age, than the legend ef Tannhkuser (t). That Abelard 
is ne tioned in theDivine Comedy may appear a singular osission to the 
reader of Dante(6). after the invention of wheat they would still live upon 
acorns——aprds l'imvention du blg ils voulaient encore vivre du gland(8). 
Vernon Lee's mest interestin horion,a work abounding in knowledge and 
insight(17). To say of an ancient literary composition that it has an antiqu- 
arian interest,often means that it has no distinct aesthetic interest yfor 
araber the reJader of today. Antiquarianism...by putting its object in 
perspective, and setting the reader in a certain pointef vie, from which what 
gave pleasure to the past is pleasurable for him aso, may often add greatly 
te the charm we receive froa ancient literature. But the first condition 
ofsuch aid must be a rcal direct. aesthetic charm in the thing itself. Unless 
it has that charmw,uniess some purely artistic quality went te its original 
making,no merely antiquarian effort can ever give an easthetię value...This 
qaulity,wherever it exists, it is always pleasant te laties d discriminate 
from the sort of borrowed interest which an old play, or an old story, nay 
very likely acquire through a true eitiquartantas(2) 


Pice della Mirabdolas The religions of the world were to be reconciledgnet 
as successive stages in a regular development of the religious sense, hut as 
au' sisting side T side, and substantially in agreement with one another. 
Plate and Homer mist be made to speak agreeably to Moses(36). In the Platonic 
acadeny founded be Cosmo & Medici, a lamp burned? continually before the bust 
of Plate,as other men burned lamps be fo their favourite saints(38). The 
word tic has been usually derived from a Greek word which signigifes to 
ut, as if one shut one's lips brooding on what cannot be uttered; but he 
Platonists themselves derive it rather from the act of shutting the eyes, 
that one may see the more,inwardly(99). 
Sendro Potticellis In Leonardo's treatise on painting only one contemporary 
is mentioned by name——Botticelli(52). 
Luca dell bbias These Tuscan painters of the 15th century are haters of 
heaviness emphasis, of strengly~oppesed light and shade, and seek their 
means of delineation among these last refinements of shadew,which are almost 
invi¥sible except in’ strong light,and which the finest peneil can hardly 
follow. The whele essence of their work is ssi the passing ef a smile 
over the face of a child, the ripple of the air om a still day ever the curtain 
of a windew ajar. Against this tendency te the hard presen t of mere form 
trying vainly to compete with the reality of mature itself,all neble sculpture 
constantly struggles; each great system ef sculpture resisting it in its om 
way ,¢ktherealising,spiritualising,relieving its stif fness, its heaviness,and 
death, The use of colour in sculpture (67) is but an unskilful contrivance te 
ef feet, dy borrowing from another art, what the nobler sculpture effects by 
strietly appropriato means. Te get not celeur,but the equivalent ef colour... 
1 beit. . . is the word chosen by Winckelmenn...te express that law of... 
idias his pupils,which prompted them te seek type in the individual 
to purge from the individual all that belongs only hin, all the accidents, 
the feelings and actions of the special moment,all that(becouse in its ow 
nature it endures but fer the moment) is apt te look like a frozen thing if 
one arrests it(68). What time and accident,its centuries of ‘arkness under 
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teh furrows of the "little Melian 
touch fer the Venus ofMelos,fraying its surface and softening its lines, 80 
that some spirit in the thing seems always on the point of breaking out. 
this effect Michelangelo gains by leaving nearly all his sculpture in a puz- 
zling sert ef incompleteness,which suggests rather than realises actual form... 
Many have wondered at that incompleteness, suspecting, however,that Michelangelo 
himself loved and was loath to ghange it, and feeling at the same time that they 
tee would lose something if the realised form ever emerged from the s tone, se 
-reugh-hewn here, se delicately finished there; and they have wished te fathom 
the charm of this incompleteness. Well! that incompleteness ia Michelangelo's 
equi val ent for colour in sculpture; it is his way of etherealising(70) pure 
form. . . And it was in reality perfect finish(71). 
The Poetry of Michelangelos A certain strengeness, sonething ef the blossoming 
ef the alee,is indeed am element in all true works ef art: that they shall 
excite or surprise us is indispensable. But that they shall give pleasure and 
exert a charm over us is indispensable tee; and thie starngeness must be sweet 
alse-——a levely oats „„ an incompleteness,which is surely not 
always undesigued,and which, as I think, no one regrets,ond trusts to the 
spectator to complete the half—emergent forn( 78). For levers, the surfeiting of 
desire——-ove gren desir gras copia affrena,is a state leas happy than poverty 
with abundance of hope-——una miseria di speramza piena(91). For the way te 
perfection is through a series 27 AJ 
e de Vincis The seashore of the Saint ng that delicate place, where 
he wind passes like the hand ef seme fine etcher over the surface(115). He 
seems to be aiming at an impossible effect,to do something thet art, that paint- 
ing, em never do. of ten the expression of physical beauty at this or that 
point seems strained and marred èn the ffert as in those heavy Serman foreheads- 
— t heavy and German for perfect beauty. Por there was atouch of Germany 
in that genius which, as Geethe} said, had "thought itself weary"——-mtide sich 
5 The mame of Goethe himself reminds one how great for the ar Hat may 
e denger of over-auch science(117). He found a vent fer his thought in 
taking one of these languid(127) women,and raising her, as Leda er Pomona,as 
Mod sty or Vanity, to the seventh heaven of symbolical expression, La Gioconda . 
is,in the truest sense,Leonarde's masterpiece....Perhaps ef all ancient picrue 8 
tines has chilled it least(Yet for Vasari there was some further magic of crimse 
in the lips and cheelke, lost for us). s the unfathomable smile,always with a 
touch ef something sinister in it(12%)...Hers is the head upon which all “the en 
ends of the world are come," and the eyelids are ag little weary. It is è 
beauty wrourght from within upon the flesh, the deposit, little cell by cell, 
of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions(129)....this 
beauty, into, which the soul with all its maladies has passeed....She ia elder 
tihan the tecks among which she sits; like the venpire, dhe has been dead many 
tines, end learned the secrets of the grave...(130).° 
The School ef Gie e: It is the mistake of much popular criticism te regard 
Tre eet Ss it al the various products of art —— 4s but translat- 
ions inte different langauges of ene and the same fixed quantity ef imaginative 
thought, supplemented by digtain technical qualities ef coleur, in painting; of 
seund,in music; ef rhythmical words,in poetry. . a clear apprehension ef the 
opposite principle--—that the sensuous material ef each art brings with it n a 
special phase er quality of beauty, untruslatable inte the forms ef any other, en 
order ef impressions distinct in kind——~is the beginning ef a'l true anesthetic 
criticiam(#135). Each art, therefere, having its em peculiar and untrenajateable 
7 sensuous e „has its own ial mode ef reaching the imagination,its en 
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e o aching’ the imagination,its ow special responsibilities te 


its material. One of the functions of éasthetic criticism is to define these 
limitations...to note in a picture thet true picteric? charm,which is neither 
e mere Not i cal thought or sentiment,on the one hender a mere result of 
commnicable technical skill in colour or design, on the other....(136). Put 
although each art has thus its own specific order ef impressions,and an untrans— 
latable charm...yet it is neticeable that,in its special mode of handling its 
material,eech art may be observed to pass inte the condition of seme other 
art, hy what German critics term an Reese ma partial alienation from 
its oem limitotions,through which the arts are able, not indeed to supply the 
place of cach other, but reciprocally te lend each other new forces. Thus 
sone of the most delightful music seems to he always approaching to figure, ty 


; pictorial definition(139)...and all the arts in common aspiring towards the 
a principle of music; music being the typical, or ideally consummate art, the object 
or the great Andera~streben of all art, of all that is artistic,or partakes of 


pe 


x 


artistic qualities. All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music 
(140). ...lyrical peetry,precsiely because in it we are least able te detach 
the matter from the form,without a deduction of something from the matter it- 
self, is, at last artistically,the highest and most complete form of poetry(143). 
It is the art of music which most completely realises this artistic ideal,thia 
perfect identification of matter and ferm(144). 

Joachim du Bellay: Some thought that the translation of the classical literat- 
ure was the true meang of ennobling the French langauge:—--strangers ore ever 
Favourites with us- us favorison toujours les étrangers(170). Among the ruins 
of ancient Rome,he is consoled by the thought that all must one day end, by the 
anetiment of the graneur of nothingness(la grandeur du rien)(182). 

Winckelmann: Words of Charlotte Norden before the ¥ Convention: "One is always 


a poor excutant of conceptions not one's own"(0n execute mal ce qu'on n'a pas 
concu soi-meme)(200). „ 
6‘ ee eam 


Conclusion: The whole scope of i bservation is dwarfed into the 
narrow chamber of the individual mind. Experiences already reduced to a group 
‘ef impressions,is ringed round fer each one of us that thick wall of personal 


o ity through which no real voice has ever pierced on its way to us, or from us to 


that which we can o ly conjecture to be without. Every one of thése impressions 
is the impression of the individual in his isolatien, each mind keeping as a 


frre prisoner its own dream of a word1(248). Philosophiren,says Novalis, ligt 


dephl egmati sieren ,viv@ ficiren* The revice ef philosophy, of speculative culture 
towards the human spirit,is to rouse,te startle it to a life of constant and í 
eager observation, Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face; some 
tone on the hills or the sea is choicer then the the rest...for that moment only 
Not the fruit of experience,buy experience itself,is the end. A counted number 
of fppulses only is given to us of a variegated,dramatic life(249). To burn 
always with this hard,genlike flameto maintain this ecstasy,is success in life. 
In a sense it might even be said that our failure is to form habits...Net te dis 
~criminate every moment some passionate attitude in those about us, and in the 
very brilliancy ef their gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their ways,is, 
on this short day of frist and sun, to sleep before evening(25}). vor our one 
chance lies in expanding that interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible 
inte the given tine. . only be sure it is passion———that it fdees yield you this 


_jfeuit of a quickened multiplied conscjomsness(259)— lo on pue Hulud LX 
VV 
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Walter Pater, Appreciations(Macmi!lan) 


STYLE: Since all progress of mind consists for the most part in differenti at— 
ionin the resolution of an obseure and complex object into its component perts 
aspects,it is surely the stupidest of losses to confuse things which rvight 
reason has put asunder, to lose the sense of achieved distnctions,the distine t- 
ion between poetry and prose, for instance . On tòc other hand, those who have 
dwelt most emphatically on the distinction...may sometimes have been tempted 
te limit the proper functions of prose too marrowly....Critcal efforts to 
limit art a rriori,by anticiaptions regarding the natural incapacity of the 
material with which this or that artist works,as the sculpter with selid form, 
or the prose-vri ter with the(1) ordinarylanguage of men, are always liable 
te be discredited hy the facts ef artistic production...As there are many beau- 
ties of poetry so the beauties of prose are many...it is good in the criticism 
of verse to lock for those hard, logical, and quasi-presaic excellences which 
that toe has, or needs. To find in the poem, amid the flowers,the allusions, 
the mixed perspectives, of Lycidas fer instance, the thought, the logical struct- 
ure: — how wijholesome! how delightful! as to identify in prose whatwe call the 
poetry, the imaginative pover, not treating as out of place and a kind of vagrant 
intruder,but by way of(2)an estimate of its rights,that is,of its achieved 
powers,there....Dryden...In truth, his sense of prosaic excellence affected 
his verse rather than his prose, vhich is not only fervid,richly figured, 
poetic,as ve sey, but vitiated, all unconseiously, by many a scanning line 
The true distinction between prose and poetry Wor fsworth regarded as the almost 
technical or accidental one of the absence or presence of...metrical restraint 
(3)...the prejudice that there can be but one only beauty of prose style(4).... 
For just in proportion as the writer's sim,consciougy or unconsciously ,comes 
to be the tranmscribing,...noy of mere fact, but of his sense of it, he becomes 
an artist, his work fine art.. . ruth! there can be no nir t, no graf t at all, 
without that. And further, all beauty is in the long run only fineness of truth, 
or what we call expression,the finer accomodation of speech to that version 
within(6)....It will be good literary art...just in proportion as its represent 
ation of that sense, that seul-f act, is true....That imaginative prese should be 
the special and opportune art of the modern vorld results from two important 
facts about the latter: first, the chaotic variety and complexity of its inter- 
eate...; and secondly,an all-pervading naturaliom(7)....The literary artist 
is ef necessity a scholar,hand in what he proposes te do will have in mind, 
fiart of all, the schelar and the scholarly conacience--—the male conscience 
in this matter(3)...The material in which e works is no more a creation of 
his om then the sculptor's marble....A writer,full of a matter he is before 
all things anxious te -xpress,may think of those lava, the limitations of 
vocabulary,structure,and the like, as o restriction,but if a real artist will 
| | find im them an opportunity... Exclusienes debitae naturae-——the exclusions, 
or rejections,which nature demands-—-we know iow Targe a part these play,ace~ 
ording te Bacon, in the sceience of nature. In a somewmt changed senke, we 
might say that the art of the scholar is summed up in the observance of those 
rejections demanded by the nature ef his mediwm,the material he must use (9). 
He is ne pedant,and does but show his intellvigence of the rules of language 
in his freedoms with it.. . . ny writer worht translating at all has winnowed 
‘and searched through his vecabulary,is censcious of the words he would select 
in systematic reading of a dictionary,and still more ef the words he would 
| reject were the dictienary other than Jetmson's(11)....Every language posxs— 
| esses a gendius,a very fastidious genius, of its om, expend at enece and purilfy 
its very elements(12)....A scholar writing for te scholarly, he will of course 
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leave sofe thing to the willing intelligence of his reader. "fo go preach te 
the first passer-by,” says n tai gne, to become tutor te the ignorance of 
the first I meet,is a thing ~ abhor"(13). Self-restraint,a skilful economy of 
means, assis, that toe has a beeuty of its own; ard for the reader supposed 
there will be an aesthetic satisfaction in that frugal closeness of style 
which makes the most of a vord, in the exaction from every sentendéd of a precise 
relief, in the just spacing out of werd to thought, in the logically filled 
Space connected always wi the delightful sense of difficulty overcomex;.. 
Literature...a sort ef clestral refuge from a certain vulgarity in the actual 
world. A perfect poem like bycidas,a perfect fiction like Esmend,the perfect 
handling of a theory like Newman's Idea of a University,has for them something 
of the uses of a religious “re eat"(14). "The artist, says Schiller, me be 
knewn rather hy what he 1 and in literature, toe, the true artist may 
be best recogniased by his tačt of omission....the ornamental word,the figure, 
the accessory form or colour or reference, is rarely content te die te thought 
precisely at the right moment,but will inevitably linger a while, stirring a 
long brain-vave“ behind it of perhaps quite alien associations...But the true 
> artiste allows for it. He will remember that, as the very word ornament indie 
ates what is initself non-essential, so the "one beauty“ of all literary style 
is of its very essence,and independent, in prose end verse alike,of all remevab— 
le decoration; that it may exist in its fullest sense lustre, as in Mad 
Bovary,or in Le Reuge et le Noir,in a composition utterly(15$ aR oye A 
hardly a single suggestion of visibly beautiful things. Parallel,allusion,the 
allusive way generally, the flowers in the gardens———he knołws the narcetic 
force of these upon the negligent intelligence te which any diversion,literally 
is welcome,any vagrant intruder becauge one con go wandering away with it frou 
the imnediate<@iiject....4e will never depart from the strictly pedestrian 
process,unless he gains a penderable something therby...Is it worth while,can 
| we afford,to attend to just that, to judg that figure or literary reference, 
just then?-—Surplus age! he will dread that, as the runner en his muscles. Yor 
in truth all art does but (consist in the removal of surplusage,frey the last 
finish of the gem-engrave blowing away the last particle of invisible dust, 
back to the earliest divination of the finished work te be, lying somewhere, 
according to Michelangelo's fancy,in the rough-hewn block of stonek. ...and 
not of specific ornament only, but of all that latent colour and imagery which 
language as such cerries(16) in it. . . . be will be on the alert not only for 
ee metaphera +! course, but for the metaphor that is mixed in all 
our speech....¢The e enentary particles of language will be realised as colour 
and light and shade through- his scholarly living in the full sense of them. 
ei Still opposing the constant degradation of language by those whe use it care- 
* lessly, he will not treat coloured glass as it it were clear; and while half 
the world is using figure uncenscisunty,witi’be fully aware not only of all 
that latent figuartichve texture in speech, but of the vague, lazy, hal f-forned 


case of Wore ostentatious orn t,scrupulousty exact of it, from syllable te 

| syllable,;its precise value(I7). The otiose,the facile,surplusage: why are thes 

( abhorrent to the truc literary artist, exc pt because, . . structure is all-import- 

ant, felt, or painfully missed ,everywhere?———that architectural conception of th: 

| work,which foresees the end in the beginning and never loses sight of it, end 
in every part is conscious of all the rest,till the jast sentence does but, 

with undiminished vigour unfold and justify the first-——a condition of literar: 


art, 
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which. . I shall call the necessity of mind in style(18)....To give the phrase, 
the sentence, the structural member,the entire compesition,song,or essay, a sim- 
ilar unity with its subjects and with itself:~-—~style is in the right way when 
it tends toyards that. . . all art. . . requires always its legic,ite comprehensive 
oe mi -isight,foresight,retrospect in simultaneous action...Such logical 
coherency may be evidenced not merely in the lines of composition as a whole, 
but in the choice of a single word,while it by no means interferes with, but 
may even prescribegmuch variety, in the building of the sentence for instance, 
or in the manner ,argumentative descriptive discursive,of this or that part or 
memébr of the entire design. The blithe,crisp sentence,decisive as a child's 
ression of needs,may alternate with the long-contending, vie torieusly 
faerfeate obi dee” the sentence,born with the integrity of a single word, 
relieving the sort of sentence in which, if you look clesely,you can see much 
centrivance,much adjustment,to bring a highly qualified matter inte compass at 
one view. For the literary archi tee ture, if it is te be rich and expressive, 
involves not only foresight of the end in the beginning, but alse development 
or gyrewth of design,in the process of execution,with many irregularities, sur- 
prises, and afterthoughts; the contingent as well as the necessary being subsumed 
under the unity of the whotle....The literary artist, I suppose, goes on consid- 
erately, setting joint te joint,suatained by yet restraining the productive 
ardour, re tra ing the negligences of his first sketch(20),repeating his steps 
only when that he may give the reader a sense of secure and restful progress. 
and then,somewhere before the end cones, is burdened,inspired,with his conclus- 
ien, and betimes delivered of it, leaving eff,not in weariness and because he 
finds himself at an end, but in all the freshness of volition. His work new 
structurally comlete,with all the accumulating effect of secondary shades of 
meaning,he finishes the whole up to the just proportion of that ante—penul tim- 
ate cene lusien, and all becomes expressive. The house he has built is rather a 
body he has informed...And though there are instances of great writers who have 
been ne artists, an unconscious tact sometimes (irccting work in which we may 
detect,very pleasura¥bly,many of the effects of conscious art(21)...Mind aid 
souls———hard to ascertain philesophically,the distinctien ids real enough 
practically...Blake...is an instance of preponderating soul, enbarrassed, at a 
less,in an era of preponderating mind. As a quality of fyle,at all gevents, soul 
is a fact, in certain writers———the way they have of absorbing language, of 
ttracting it inte the peculiar spirit they are of, with a sublety which makes 
the actual result seem like some inexplicable inspiration. Py mind,the literary 
artist reaches us, through static and objective indications ef design in his 
work,legible te all. By soul, he reaches us,somewhat capriciously perhaps, one 
and not another, through vagrant sympathy and a kind of immediate contact. Mind w 
we cannot choose but approve where we recognise it; soul may repel us, not. 
because we misunderstand it(22)....The Vulgate,the English Bible,the English 
Prayer—Pook,the writings of Swedenberg,the Tracts for the Times———there,we have 
instances of widely different and largely diffused phases of religious feeling 
im operation as soul in style....And this tee is a faculty of choosing and 
rejecting what is comgruous or otherwise,with a drift towards unity——-unity of 
atmosphere here,as there of design—-seul securing colour(er perfume ,might we 
sey?) as mind secures ferm(23)....1f all high things have their martyrs, dust- 
ave Plaubert might perhaps rank as the martyr of literary atyle(24).... The 
one word for the one thing, the one thought,amid the multitude of words,terms, 
that might just dos the problem ef style was there!~——the unique vord, hase, 
sentence, peragraph, esse, or séng,ebeolutely proper to the single mental prosent- 
ation or vision withins..0ne seems to detect the influence of a philosophic 
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idea there, the idea of a natural economy, of some pre-existent adaptation, 
betweena relative, somewhere in the world of thought, end its correlative, some 
where in the world of language both alike,rather,somewhere in the mind of 
the artist,desidcrative ,expectant,inventive--~-meeting each other with the 
readiness of “soul and body united, in Blake's rapturous design(27)...With 
aubert, the search, the umwearied Search, vas not for the smooth, or winsome, 
or forcible vord, as such, as with false Ciceroni ens, but quite simply and hon- 
estly, for the word's adjustment to its meaning. The first condition of this 
must he,of course,to knew yourself,to have ascertained your own sense exactly 
(28)....The unique term will come more easily quickly to one than another, at 
one time than another...{uickness and slowmess,ease and closeness alike,have 
nothing to do with the artistic character of the true word found at last. ‘s 
there is a charm ofease,so there is also a special charm in the signs of 
discovery,of effeort and contention towards a due end...in the style which has 
been plaint, as only obstinate, durable netal cen be, to the inberent perplexities 
and recusancy of a certain difficult thought.. . his lifelong contention against 
facile poetry, facile art—-facile and flimsy(29). Well! all language involves 
translation from inward to outvard (31). Say what you have to say,what you have 
a will to say,in the simplest,the most direet and exact manner possible,with 
n Tplusage:— there, is the justification ef the sentence so fortunately 

* Fern, ERTL Fer testh, wal round," that it needs no punctuation,and also(that is 
the point!) of the most elaborate period,if it be right in its elaboration. 
Here is the office of ornament: here also the purpose of restraint in ornament, 


Ae (32). If music be the ideal of all art whatever, precisely because in music it 


eee impossible to distinguish the form from the substance or matter,the subject 
ie tee the expression, then, literature, by finding its specific excellence in the 
W te 


P absolute corres the term to its import,will be but fulfilling the 
1” | condition of all artistic quality in tutugs everywhere,of all good art. Good 
art, but not necessarily great art; the distinction between great art and 
| good ar depending(35) immefiately,as regards literature at all events, not on 
its form,but on the matter Thackeray's Esmond,surely,is greater art than 
Vanity Fair, bythe greater dignity of its interests. It is onthe quality of 
the matter it informs or controls,its compass,its variety,its alliance to 
great ends, or the depth of the note of revolt,or the largeness of hope in it, 
that the greatness of literary art depends( 36} 


Wordsw orth: Of all poets equally great, he would gain most by a skilfully made 

anthology( 39). Contempl ation———impassioned contempl ation--—that,is with Words- 

worth the end-in-itself,the perfect end(59). 

Coleridge: Perhaps the chief offence in Coleridge is an excess of seriousness, 
seriousness arising not from any moral pirinciple,but from a misconception 
the perfect manner. There is a certain shade of unconcern, the 

manner of the 18th century,which may be theught te mark complete culture in 

the handling of ahbstreet questions. The humanist,tbe possessor of that com- 

plete eul ture, does not "weep" over the failure of ‘the qdantification of the 

predicate," nor shriek“ over the fall ef a phil sephical formla(68)...He 

everywhere allows the impress of a somewhat inferior theological literartue(69) 

Charles Lambs In the making of prose he realises the principle of art for its 

own sake,as completely as Keats in the making ef verse (114). 

Sir Themes Bremet He had no turn fer disputes; was suspicious ef thenlindeed, 

knowing that a man may be in as just possession of truth as of a city,and 

yet be forced to surrender"(135). 

D. G, Rossetti: One of the peculiarities of The Blessed Damozel vas definiteness 
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of sensible imagery,which seemed almost grotesque to some and was strange, 
above all, in a theme so profoundly visienary(215)....For Rossetti, as for Dante 
the first condition of the poetic way of seeing ‘things and presenting ia : 
particularisation(2416). 
Leirit The words classical and remantic,...heve rt times tended to dividi 
IN people of taste into opposite camps. But in the Heuse Beautiful... these oppis 
9 -i tons cesse (253). The romantic spirit 15, in reality,en ver- present, en end- 
| uring principle, in the artistic temperement (255). The cherm, ther fore of vhat i 
is classical, in art or litereture,is that of a well—‘mown tele te which we 
can,nevertheless,listen over and over again, because it is told so well(257). 
yas is the addition of strangeness to beauty, that constitutes the romantic 
Jeharacter in art(258)....Howver falsely these two tendencies may he oppesed 
by erities, er exaggerated by artists themselves, thet are tendencies really 
at werk at all times in art, moulding it,with the balnace sometimes a little 
on one side,sometimes a little on the other, generating respectively, as the 
balance inclines on this side or that,two principles, two traditions,in art 
(259). Murger being uprivalled in the pathos of his dcenes de la vie de Jen- 
neese(267). There are born classicists who start with form....There are the 
bern romanticiste whe start with an original untried matter(270)....But all 
> critical terms are relative...Yet the Odyssey,with its marvellous adventure, i 
more romantic than the Iliad...Aeschylus is more romantic then Sephoc!es(271). 
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Philp Roth,OUR GANG(1971) 
Swift,A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms: n. . habving occasion to talk of lying, 
and false representation,it was with much difficulty that he comprehend- 
ed what 1 meant...He argued thus; . . now if anyone said the thing which 
was not,...i am so far from receiving information,that he leaves me 
worse than in ignorance..." Orwell,Politics and the English Language: 
"Political language...is designed to make lies sound truthful and murder 
respectable,and to give an appearance of soiidity to pure wind.“ 
Richard Nixon(April 3,1971): "From religious and personal beliefs I 
consider abortions an unacceptable form of population control. Further- 
more,...abortion on demand, I can ot square with my personal belief in 
the sanctity of human life---including the life of the yet unborn. For, 
surely, the unborn have rights also..."(2). 
Tricky Comforts a Troubled Citizen: TRICKY: I know 1 could have done 
the popular thing,of course,and come out against the sanctity og human 
life. But frankly i'd rather be a one-term President and do what I 
believe is right than be a two-term President by taking an easy position 
like that. CITIZEN: I wonder if I may ask you a question having(3) to do 
with Lieutenant Calley and his conviction for killing 22 Vietnamese citiz 
-ġens at my Lai. T.: Well,...the popular thing...would have been for me 
as Commaader-in -Chief,to have convicted the 22 unarmed civilians of cons- 
piracy to murder Lieutenant Calley. And may 1 make one more perfectly 
clear,while we are on the subject of Vietnam? I am not going to inter- 
fere ia the internal affairs of another country. if President ihieu wishes 
to try t ose 22 My Lai villagers posthumously,that is his business (4). 
C.: I am seriously troubled by the possibility that Lieutenant Calley 
may have comuitted an abortion. . . . One of those 22 may have been a preg- 
nant woman(5). T.: Clearly,itf she was not yet "showing",I think you 
would in all fairness have to conclude that the lieutenant could have no 
knowledge of her pregnancy. C.: What if she told him she was pregnant? 
Te: Good question. gut in that Lieutenant Calley speaks only English, and 
the my Lai villager speaks only vietnamese,there could have been no possi 
-ble means of verbal commuaication. C.: But, sir, what i$ she was "showing"? 
T.: Well then, as good lawyers we would have to ask another question. 
namely: did Lieutenant Calley believe the woman to be pregaant, or did he, 
mistakenly(6),i. the heat of the moment,assume that she was just stout’ 
It's all well and good for us to be mondaty Morning my Lay Quarterbacks. 
Now the pregant ones would wear maternity clothes, of course, that would 
be a great help to our boys. But in that they don't, i that all of them 
seem to go around all daygin their pajamas,it is almost impossible to 
tell the men from the wom4n,let alone the pregnant from the nonpregnant 
(7). Even if Lieutenant Calley did participate in a case of “abortion on 
demand",it would seem to me, speaking strictly as a lawyer,mind you, 
that there are numerous extenuating factors to conisder,not the least 
of which is the attempt to perform a surgical operation under battle- 
field conditions. C.: But..but,mr President,what if it wasn't "abortion 
on demand'"?(9) T.: hell, of course, that is a very iffy question (10). 
Tricky Holds a Conference: MR ASSLICK: Many seem to think that you are 
destined to be to the unborn what Martin L ther King was to the black 
people of America(11), T.: If ever tuere was a group ia this couatry 
that was 8 in the sense that they are utterly without 


representation or a voice in our national government (ia\it/ not the 

blacks or the(12) Puerto Xicans or the hippies or what-have-you,all of 
whom have their spokesmen, but these iufinitesimal creatures up there on 
the placenta. How many of us realize that throughout this great land of 
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of ours. there are millions upon millions of embryos going through the 
most complex changes without waving signs for the camera and disrupting 
traffic and throwing paint and using foul language and dressing in outland- 
ish clogthes...Now fortunately(impish endeariag smile) I happen to be a 
lawyer and have the kind of training that enables me to make these fine 
disti nctions(13). You hear a lot these days about slack Power and remale 
Power, Power this and rower that. sut what about vrenatal Power?(15). I am no 
Johnay=come-lately to the problem of the rights of the unborn. It is ia 

che record for all to see that 1 myself was once unborn (16). . hy Wi f own.’ 
wife was once unborn. As you may recall,my children were both unborn (17). 

It shows once and for all how i am always willing to listen and respond to 
an anpeal from any minority group, no matter how powerless, just so long as 
it is reasonable. I tell you,these little organisms have really impressed 
me with their silent peot and politeness (21). ap fe 

Tricky has another crisis; or, the Skull Se sion: “wot bravery: ‘La the face of 
danger as the ability to think ‘selflessly‘---to blank out any thought of 
personal fear by concentrating completely on how to meet the danger (26). 
1. : Bet's look at the record. 1 sald nothing!(29). If ever there was a line 
of hokum my statement about "the rights of the unborn" was it. Maybe 4 
should have made funny faces or worn a clown's costume while 1 was at it! 
But 1 did not do that---because 1 refuse to talk down to the american pub- 
lic. Ane yet this is my reward. she Boy Scouts of America screaming to the 
V cameras that Trick E. Dixon favors sexual intercourse (50). surely 1 have 
tried to give no indication whatsoever to the people of this country that 1 
even know what sexual intercourse is. Tyhis may sound immodest of me, but 1 
happen to pride myself on the fact that 1f it weren t for my perspiring so 
on television, the American people would probably have no way of telling 

that under my clothes i. am flesh 431). To accuse me of this! As though to 

be for the rights of the unborn were prima facie evidence that 1 was also 
in favor of the process by which the unborn come into existence,32). And 
those signs: POWER TO THE PENIS? NEVER! GO BACK TO CALIFORNIA,SENSUALIST! 
(33). Certainly no one in this country wishes to appear more religious 

than 1 do. But sometimes, people just make being religious impossible,even 
for someone who stands to gain as much from that posture as 1 do (ZH). Maybe 
the best approach is for me to go on the TV and say I've never had inter- 
course. Suppose I spoke,with the Surgeon General at my,side,and he read a 
medical report stating that i am not now, nor have 1 r been in the past, 
capable of performing coitus. SPIRITUAL COACH: ; President, you are the 
father of two children T.: But why can't 9 they they were e adopted? 
(37). POLITICAL COACH: How about going on TV ahd saying you're queer?(38) 
T.: We are going to have to find a way to restore a mob of youngsters to 
their senses while simultaneously restoring to the office of the Presidency 
its dignity and prestige. And if in order to accomplish those two important 
tasks 1 have to go on TV and say I am a homosexual,then 1 will do it. I had 
the courage to call Alger Hiss a Communist. I had the courage to call Khrush 
“chev a bully. I assure you, IJ have the courage now to call myself a queer! T 
The problem is not my courage to y this or say that; it never has been. Th 
problem.as always,is one of creaihiuity. Will they believe me? Would it 
help if 1 batted my eyes more, when 1 talk?(39) How about earrings? SPIRIT“ 
UAL COACH: I think you may overlooking a small technical point. Homosexuals 
have intercourse ahso. T.: They do?...How? The Spiritual Coach discreetly 
whispers the answer into the President's Ts ear] Why, that's awful! That's dis- 
gusting! You're making that up! S. p.: Would that 1 were (40). POLITICAL 
COACH: The point is this: homosexuals,regardless of whatever else they may 
do,are in no way involved ia the sort of rattIvity\ sexual) that produces fetus 
es. You'll be entirely in the clear as to the charge the Ee Boy Scouts 
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are making, that you are a heterosexual activist(41). HIGHBROW COACH: Copen- 
hagen, The pornography capital of the world(64) T.: You see,there's that 
restraint again,there's that sense of proportion andmoderation that accord- 
iag to the newspapers i'm not supposed to have(65). SPIRITUAL COACG: Jane 
Fonda. Has she ever appeared nude in a film? HIGHBROW COACH: I can't honestly 
say l remember seeing her pudenda on the screen, Reverend, but 1 think I can 
vouch for her breasts. SPIRITUAL COACH: And her buttocks? HIGHBROW COACH: 
Yes. Indeed, they constitute a large part of her appeal (70). LEGAL COACH: Itty 
always best to have one acquitted(74),especially if he appears to have been 
unjustly accused in the first place. It provides the jury with a means of 
funnelling all their uncertainty in one direction,makes them feel they've 
been fair about the whole thing. Makes the convicyions themselves look bette 
all around (75). He is someone we can slander and vilvify without any danger 
of turning him into a hero or a martyr(78). T.: Even the President of the 
united States, you kaow,is capable of making a clerical error, and if he has, h“ 
certainly hopes that he can be a big enough man to admit it(79). 

Tricky Addresses the Nation: The(matter fact of the/is that (checks his watch) 
as of this hour, we have no troops inside Denmark,serving either ia a combat 
capacity, or as advisers in uniform to the Danish Anti-Pornography Resistance, 
considered by many the legitimate Danish government-in-exile(83). Tne t 
move is up to Copenhagen. They can continue to display the intransigeance, 
belligerence and contempt that originally touched off this grave confrontat- 
ion(91). As always,I want to make everything as perfectly clear to you as I 
can, lhat is why you hear me say over and over again, in my speeches,and 
press conferences and interviews,that I want to make one thing very clear, 
or two things,or three things,or as many things as i have on my agenda to 
make very clear. To give you a glimpse of the lighter side of the Presid- 
ent's life(impish endearing smile),my wife tells me that i even say it in 

my dreams. (Bacg¢k to business) My fellow Anericans, I am confident that you 
recognize as well as I do,that any man who says he wants to make things 
perfectly clear as often as 1 do, both awake and in his sleep, obviously 

does not have anything to hide(94). We shall(quick friendly glance at ceil- 
ing),with God's help,purge Denmark of corruption,now and for all time. (Looks 
for a moment into eternity without batting eyelashes) (128). 

The Assassination of ricky: The vice-President: "Now this is just the kind 
of reckless rot and rotten recklessness that you can expect from the vile 
vilifiers who are out to vilify viffélj%¢€130, ...Hogwash and hokem. and hooli 
-ganism....a lamentable lollapalooza launched by the lunatic left. (131) 

the Chairman of the Republican national Commitee: "The President has absol- 
utely no intention of withdrawing from the race for any reason whatsoever, 
including his death(133). If he has to adrbess that convention from inside 
an urn, he 11 do it---that's the kind of dedicated American we're talking 
About“ (134). The President's Bilge Secretary: "It was his belief that if he 
could stop sweating so much along his upper lip when he addressed the nat- 
ion,the great majority of the American people would come to beléive he was 
an honest man(142). He was also going to have surgery don to prevent his 
eyes fron shifting. His gestures didn't seem tied in to what he vas saying“ 
(144) 0 

On the Comeback Trail; or,wricky in Hell: Satan has been a constant source 
of inspiration. i respect not only the tenacity with which he lies,but his 
sincerity in lying. I hope that he would agree that i am just as sincere in 
my lying as-he-ts-in his his(190). We live in an era of rapid and dranatic 
change. lou cannot expect to mislead people next year the way you misled 
them a year ago, let alone a million years ago., And that is why, with all 

due respect to my opponent's experience, I say we need a new administration 
in Hell({191). My fellow Fallen, the answer is no. (196) A d let there be no 
mistake about it: if I am elected Devil,I intend to see Evil triumph in the 
end (200). 
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Winiffred Nowottny,THE LANGUAGE POETS USE (1962) 
I. A recognition of the part played by the corporeality of words. Some 
poets,in weighing words, are consciously as vigilant of the erfects which 
may be produced by use of their corporeal characteristics as they are of 
their conceptual meanings. Valery's poet focuses his attention first on 
such things as gender,syllabic structure,sound values and metrical poss- 
ibilities---and,after these, on their meaning and æ tone: "Je cherche 
un mot(dit le poète) un mot qui soit:/feminin,/de deux syllabes,/contenant 
P ou F,/termine par une muette,/et synonyme de brisure, desagregation; 
et pas savant,pas rare./Six conditions--~-au moins iu (Autres Rhumbs, pp. 
143-4). A verbal structure is literary if it presents its topic at 
more than one level of presentation at the same time---or,a}ternativeiy, 
if one and the same utterance has more than one function in the structure 
of meaning in which it occurs(2). Pope's translation of the III ad, XIII, 
138-147, as an example of skilful onomatopoetic versel., Though it is true 
that the corporeality of Words the is used here to give the conceptual 
seases of the words a renewed contact with perceptual experience,yet, 
none the less, if the mimicries were removed the conceptualmeaning of the 
statement would survive unimpaired. The interestof the diverse kinds of 
reklation between the mimicking and the mimicked might vary enormously fr 
from one case to another, even if only in respect of the distance Between 
the medium and what it mediates. Ihe phrase Rattle the clatt'ring 
Cars"(Pope, XXIII,141),where consonantye-clutter satnds for car-clatter, 
might well raise issues different from those involved in considering, 
say,the opening lines of tennyson'ts Venone: "here lies a vale in ida, 
lovelier/Than all the valleys of Ionian hills." The word "lovelier" has 
an equivalent,more distant than sound for sound, in the sinuosity of the 
lines; moreover,the equivalence is more complex than a simple one-to-one 
relation,for it is clear that the "music" of consonants and vowels is 
not easily extricable from the teasi g relation in sense between "a 
vale" and "all the vaileys"94). Corporeality mya be ordered in what looks 
like the reverse direction: that is,so as to fočus attention on the most 
important conceptual relations involved in a statement. Features of 
sound and spelling can emphasize meaning, as when Shakespeare, remarking 
that the exhausted and ill-equipped army ou the eve of Agincourt is a 
travesty of the well-found army that set out,writes: ""Big Mars seems 
bankrupt in their beggar d host"(Henry vV,IV,i1,43)---calling in allit- 
eration's aid and that of a sound-change through the alli terating words 
to make emphasis fall on the contrast between "Big" and "begsar'd",a 
contrast which adds to the impact and meaning of "bankrupt". The "most 
important mod@of action is to connect two words by similarity of gound 
so that you are made to think of their possible con ections" (Seven Types 
of Abl gu, 2nd ed. „p. 12). The intellectual point of the line canaot be 
missed because it is spotlighted. In such a case sound is a device of 
persuasion, being used to reinforce the meaning of words(5). The Rape of 
the Lock,II,1-18,has been condemned by Leigh Hunt as monotony" and 
"singsong" (cf.G.'t'illotson, Pope and Human Natuz z, pp. 182-8). It seems that 
Pope had gone out of his way to be repetitious in his versification,for 
the sense itself invites us to infer that beneath the outward animation 
of Belinda's looks there lies a level imperviousness,the even-handed 
indifference of the enthroned beauty to her rout of admirers; the monoto- 
nies of this passage (in diction so animated) are contrived,and are in- 
tended to be a metrical equivalent to selinda's indifference(8). Of all 
the elements necessary to make an utterance meaningful,the most powerful 
is syntax, 
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controlling as it does the order in which impressions are received and 
conveying the mental relations "behind" sequences of words. And since 

we naturally tend-— except when checked by a difficulty---to take in 
without effort the relations conveyed by syntax,its operation as a cause 
of poetical pleasure is often the last cause we recognize. Jyntax prod- 
uces strong effects by stealth. For instance: many people have observed 
the sublime effect of the passage(Genesis,i,3),"And God said,Let there 

be light: and there was light",but it was left to Leo Spitzer (Language 
of Poetry“, in Language,ed. Ruth Nanda Ansgen,p.210) to trace the effect 

to its cause in the fact that the syntax in which the fulfilment of 
God's command is described is as(9) close as possible to the syntax of the 
commandiitself. (In the original Hebrew, as Spitzer points out,the parall- 
elism of com and and fulfilment is even closer: jéhi aur vaj¥hi aur). she 
Genesis passage informs us of the fact that, and of the manner ia which, 
God c eated light: what God willed was forthwith brought to pass exactly 
according to His word as the consequence of that word. Often syntax 
supports a poetic edificeelaborated by many other poetic means and the 
reader is content to believe that these other means are the cause of 

his pleasure,and regard syntax as little more than "a harmless,necessary 
drudge" holding open the door while the pageantry of words sweeps 
through(10). Paul woodman: "To be idiomatic in the new tongue,it is always 
necessary to change the word order,and this must result in new empases 

In the sentences and verses; on the other hand, if the word order the 
original is retained,the feelingi perhaps of naturalness) is altered. . . In 
excellent translations entire systems of relations are altered or neutral 
@ized in order to save certain parts that the translator believes to be 
crucial; the imagery is altered in order to save the rhymes and stanzas,or 
the rhymes are sacrificed in order to save the imagery....Good translation 
is grounded in practical formal criticism, for the translator must estimate 
just what parts are strongly functioning in giving the effect"(The Struct- 
ure of Literature,pp.226-7). The true source of power in a passage of 
poetry is,in many cases, very effectively concealed (13). Ia his essay 

On Translating nOmer,Arnold criticizes Chapman's translation for setting 
up connexions,by rhyme, between lines that ought not to be clutched to- 
gehter: "rhyme inevitably tends to pair lines which in the original are 
3 thus the movement of the poem is chpeged." He also attach 
~es importance to the poetic mangaement of syntax: "Mr Newman's syntax has 
.. . 8 much more Homeric cast than his vocabulary; his syntax, the mode 

in which his thought is evolved,...seems to me right in its general 
character, and the best feature of his version"915). ihe good analytical 
critic is not one who strips the layers off the onion one after another 
until there is nothing left inside(19). upon the successful management 

of syntax depends the placing of a word in a telling position in the line, 
a telling position in the metrical and rhythmical structure,a telling 
position i relation to other words in its œ vicinity. Indeed, some syn- 
tactical forms carry with them a meaning that resides in their usage as 
5 expressive of a particular mental attitude 1: the speaker 
who adopts them. "T ere is a special though archaic form,«'would that.) 
for expressing wishes that the speaker believes are hopeless and therefort 
that he does nod sth wish anyone to attempt to promote“ (John Holloway, 
uangauge and intelligence,p.127)\21). The first line of Goethe's Wandere 
ers Nachtlied,"Dmer du von dem Himmel bist“, re ls the first phraey of 
the Lord's Prayer, Vater unser, der du bist im Himmel"; in this prayer 

for peace, the unbearable tension of the soul is neither described, nor yet 
evoked by image, but transmitted directly in to the syntactical structure 
of the verse(22). * 
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II, Even a non-literary context will resist an atomistic approach to 
its meaning. Literary contexts e even more resistant. fhe unity inher- 
ent in the poem may be so complate that to atempt to break it down into 
its constituent elements would,like the breaking down of a compound word, 
only lead us along the path towards literal,i.e. bogus, accuracy. the 
opening line of Byron's Don Juan III runs: Hall, Muse! et caetera.--~ 
We lft Juan sleeping." Is this "et caetera" distinguished by its funct- 
ion from "etc." in ordinary use? What "et caetera" does to its context 
in sbyron's line is not what "etc." does to :ts context in a business 
letter or a bill of sale. Byron's phrase dismisses the Muse as not worth 
any further expemditure of paper and unk and time. Because it keeps its 
meaning of "further particulars which it is unnecessary to specify",it 
functions in this cone psx t as derision. A phrase which means, roughly, tand 
so on and so forth" does something to its context, and the something it 
does if not the same as (30) the meaning "and so on and so forth". This 
derisory function cannot simply be ascribed to any inherent unpoetical 
quality in the word. Wordsworth, The Prelusde,1850 version, VIII, 437-43: 
“Where the harm,/If,when the woodman languished with disease/Induced by 
sleeping nightly on the ground/Within his sod-built cabin, Indian-wise,/ 
I called thłe pangs of disappointed love,/And all the sad etcetera of 
the wrong,/To help him to his grave." So far from deflating the dignity 
of the context,the word gives the passage more of real human dignity than 
it has while it speaks of the pangs of disappointed love". Todrive the 
pont home one might cite E.E.Cummings's cadenzas on the word: "my sweet 
old etcetera/aunt 1#cy during the recent//war could and what/is more did 
tell you just/what everybody was fighting//for,wgy/my sister/isabel creat- 
ed hundreds/(and/hundreds) of socks not to/mention shirts @ fleaproof ear 
-warmers//etcetera wristers etcetera,my/mother hoped that//i would die 
etcetera/bravely of course my father used/to become hoarse talking about 
how it was/a privilege and if only he/could meanwhile mys@at//self 
etecetera lay quietly/in the deep mud et//cetera/(dreaming,/et/cetera,of/ 

. Your smile/eyes knees and of your Etcetera)"(31). Arnold: (of the words 
which,placed where Mr Newman places them,I have called bad words,every 

one may be excellent in some other place." There are no bad words or 

' good words; t ere are only words in good or bad places (32). A diction 
which in normal use is stale and suspect of falsity is not stale or 
false in a poem,and subtly detaches itself from the social attitudes 
such language is normally associated with(34). Literary allusions often 
function in Eliot's poetry to give the perspective in which the contemp- 
orary scene is to be viewed. in order to be manifest,these allusions 
must consist of phrases sufficiently individual to be recognizable,while 
at the same time the phrases have to be adjusted to the texture of his 
own poem to prevent them from sticking out like fossilized remains or 
ancinet monuments(36). "The English language" is not really a single stru 
-cture; it is made up of a large number of differing structures. Differ- 
ent occupations have diferring vocabularies and usages,the various branch 
-es of knowledge Sgive riseto differing systems of communication, one 
social system stratum will differ from another in speech habits. Myre- 
over, the individual human beings who are used to moving about in the var- 
ious fpilds of speech they enter at work,at home,with friends,at church, 
in shops, at the doctor's and so on, can also move without chscious eff- 
ort through a whole range of differing written conventions(in books, nevs- 
papers,timetavles,letters,bills,etc.) which use the English jangauge in 
markedly different ways. ven while reading through one newspaper we 
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we make these adjustments: we do not read advertsiements in the same 

way as we read the leading article, or that in the same way as Ms,, EH 
Lbyegperts pagectuefnexpemaayve haze eovpkebplaeynapprdpäeke SHS HHLA, 
the sports apge. Being £ human, we are complex; we make deductions,machines 
love; we have property, ideals, trloubles; each aspect of experdince has a 
vocabulary appropréiate to it. Vocabularies and usages may overlap (the ov 
-erlap too can be exploited by the poet) but the extent to which usage 

is discriminated gives the poet ample opportunity to(39) select words 

and phrases that bring into his poem a particular social and cultural 
context which will i teract with other words and ph&@yses in the poem. 

Don Jyan,III,xcvii,4: "Aa epic from sob Southey every Spring"g. The force 
of “every Spring" is not the information it conves about the time of 
year but the information it conevys about the quality of Southey's 
epics(which is also conveyed by calling Southey Bob“). The line suggests 
that it is a far cry from blind nomer and mighty Vergil to Bob Southey, 
and it suggests this by playing off “every Spring" against a context not 
created by the poem but simply drwan into it. Every Spring" focuses, out 
of all we know about the epic,the magnitude of the endeavour to write 
one,and suggests that epics that come “every Spring" are not epics at 
all(40), In reading) poen we are not put off by the open expression of 
attitudes not usually expressed openly in ordinary life. The "I" of a 
poem may say,as in Pope's Epi} seus to the Satires,iI,208-9: "Yes,i am 
proud; i must be proud to see/Men not afraid of God,afraid of me", 
whereas such a remark if made in real life would be likely to be received 
with anything other than social embarrassment. sut "poetic licence" to 

do such things is not an oddity so outstanding as to differentiate lang- 
uage into two opposed worlds,the poetic and the non-poetic. We bring to 
poetry the expectations it has itself created and the aptitudes for 
understanding it that we have developed in our previous encounters with 
it(41), A real human being in real life cannot escape from a whole 

array of contexts: the kind of person he is or hopes to pass for,which 
demands of him certain kinds of linguistic behaviour; the kind of people 
he is addressing or thinks himself as addressing; the kind of subject he 
is treating; often,too,the kind of occasion on which he is discussing it 
(42). The poet is both free of context and bound to create it: free of 
any binding real context,he is bound to supply verbally the context that 
gives objects attributes, scale, setting and significance(43). Pope in 

The Dunciad, IV, 301-2,playing on the conventions of 18th-century landscape 
poetry and painting,and pretending to believe that all that matters about 
the scene is its purely pictorial value, especially in the harmony of 

its colour tones,effortlessly e ë lexion of the abbots tothe 
colouring of the landscape: "To happy Conęvts,bosom'd deep in vines, 
Where slumber Abbote, purple as their wines'"=--the quip is enhanced by 

the fact that it is made in the diction of landscape poetry. In that 
diction clouds and rivers "slumber" and "sleep"; appropriately,in these 
lines,the purple abbots sleep too---but literally,not figuratively. The 
nature of language is ueed_as ia such that there can be no such thing as 
a neutral transcription of an object into words. Even if language is 
used as in a police description of a wanted man,it is still used from 

a pre-selected point of view---i. this case, from the point of view that 
it is of prime importance to make identification possible. we should be 
chary of describing any diction as "realistic" or "accurate". "Accurate" 
for what purpoes "Realistic" according to what view of reality? Sometimes 
one is tempted to criticize a diction on the grounds that things are “not 


really" what the poets says they are---not really feathered tribes, but 
really birds. But, 
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whilst one expression may be less usual than another,birds are as really 
feathered tribes as they are birds. What matters most about any one way 
of referring to a thing is the implications of one's referring to it in 
this way in preference to others; the particular way chosen implies a 
kind(45) of speaker with a kind of purpose or point of view which relates 
the birds/feathered tribes to some system of looking at such objects. 
Single words bring to the poem a potential qf power which derives from 
their usage outside the poem but the power gs not set to work until it 
combines or collides with other potentials brought into the poem by 

the other words it also uses. so far we have only scratched the surface 
of the question of diction(46). von Juan,iii,37: Thus sung, or would, or 
could, or should have sung,/rhe modern Greek,in tolerabie verse;/if not 
like vrpheus quite,when Greece was young,/Yet in these times he might 
have done much worse. Tnus sung" is the epic "dixit" which marks the 
termination of a heroic speech and prepares for the move from oratio 
recta to narrative or descriptive verse. To "Thus sung" Byron adds "or We 
would" etc. and the purpose of this addition is to defalte,but not too 
suddenly,the dignity of what has gone before; this sequence,putting ludic 
-rous stress on the auxiliaries of the verb,draws attention to the fact 
that the sardolkic Byron is coming back into the poem. This aspect of 

the Byronic personality re-enters the poem not with a bang but a stutter, 
a deliberate grinding of the gears of language as the poem changes over 
again from romantic to satiric writing(47). When Keats writes in his Ode 
to a Nightingale: "Perhaps the self-same song that found a path/Through 
the sad heart of Ruth,when,sic§k for home,/She stood in tears amid the 
alien corn," he gives the passage its impact by taking a term used of nat 
“ional and cultural differences and applying it to something in the in- 


sentient natural world which knows nothing of these. We imagine Ruth ai 
a state of such total isolation that even the corn looks alien(48). 


III. I. A. Richards uses the term "metaphor" "to cover all cases where a 
word,in Johnson's phrase,'gives us two ideas for one',where we compound 
different uses of the wordinto one,and speak of something as though it 
were another. . . further still, 4 to include, as metaphoric,those process- 
es in which we perceive or think of or feel about one thing in terms of 
another"({The Philosophy of Rhetoric,p.116). Hopkins's title,The Blessed 
Virgin compared to the @Air we Breathe; the first line of Shakespeare's 
Sonnet 18: "Shall I compare thee to a summer's day?",etc. There is no 
superior inaer truth in an idea which issues as metaphor,as contrasted 
with an idea issuing as simile(51). S.Ulimann: "In the semantic ere 
the fading of metaphors is almost proverbial" (Princi les of Semantics, 
p. 91). Much of the impact and interest of metaphor ia poetry depends on 
our sense of a gap between the two members of the relationship. This curi 
-ous situation is described by Ullmann: "It is an essential feature of 
a metaphor that there must be a certain distance between tenor and veh- 
icle. Their similarity must be accompanied by a feeling of disparity; th 
must belong to different spheres of thought. If they are too close to 
one aknother,they cannot produce the perspective of double vision’ pecul 
-iar to metaphor"(Style in the French Novel,p.214). There has to be a 
similarity between two things to hold them together and a disparity 
between them sufficient to make their encounter exciting(53). I shall 
speak of "the extremes" of a metaphor and their "linking"(54). Ezra 
Pound describes the poetic image as "that which presents an intellctual 
and ae complex in an instant of time...It is he presentation of 
RENG mereni instantaneously which gives that sense of sudden liber- 
eee s better to present one image @ in a lifetime than to produce 
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voluminous works" (Literary Essays,ed. 1. S. Eliot, p4). No doubt it is a 
very far cry from an "Image" of such a quality to the pot- bound meta- 
phors prevalent ihn homely sermons and tin the columns of fireside phil- 
osophy in some magazines. ‘the linking of extremes may be ham~fisted. The 
snetence "The ship ploughs the waves“ implies The ship does something to 
the waves" and "The plough ploughs the soil." These implicit or unwrgitten 
sentences function simultaneously to provide a parallel action or reflect- 
ed image(57). A metaphor is thus a set of linguistic directions for supply- 
ing the sense of an unwritten literal term. Physical immediacy enters to 
supply the place of the missing literal word,to supply the thing pointed 
at by the something of tne sea which is at the same time the wires of the 
harp(Spender: "Seascape": wf ter oon burns upon the wires of the sean) (59). 
Since metaphor uses terms in a transferred sense,this means that;subject 
to some not very serious limi tations,a poet who wants to abo about 
object x but finds its terminology defective or resistant to manipulation, 
can simply move over into the terminolgy of 1. By using Y-terminology to 
describe X,he opens to himself the linguistic resources available in 
connection with T. she merit Sof a particular metaphor from the poet's 
view may be not simply that there are "links" between love and a journey 
in a boat, but also that there is a much larger range of specialized termin- 
ology connected with boats and @ea\the than there is with love\67). In a 
simile,e.g,"Telephones are like pugs‘ faces" or vice versa,we allege the 
pee i evade the linguistic difficulty of devising a metaphor to 
convey the similarity. There are no terms,except “pug",which inevitably 
brings pugs into the picture. If there were any puggy terms verbs i could 
easily have made my analogy into a metaphor. as it is,i can only resort 
to explicit comparison. very often the real reason why a poet chooses a 
simile instead of a metaphor is simply that cosion language does not 
provide him with a terminology recognizably connected with what he wants 
to use as the figurative extreme of the metaphor. One reason why there 
are sO many cases where the poet begins with a simile and goes on to a 
metaphor,is that he must first introduce his comparison explicitly,other- 
wise nobody would recognize it(68). 


IV. An example is always useful to bring theory to earth 5). Shakespeare's 
Sonnet 73 has been regarded as a typical case tor its elaboration of three 
related metaphors\cf. uallett smith,slizabethan Poetry,p.182): "yellow 
leaves hanging upon the boughs“, cne twilight of the day","the 

fire flow of the dying ahnes"(76). H.Delacroix,Le Langage et la Pensée, p. 
205: "Un concept est toujours ouvert; il attend! de nouvelles determinat- 
ions de sens: il est le produit d'une dissociation,d'une analyse qui 1 
isole d'experiences globales." "a thing inseparate/Divides more wider than 
the sky and earth/And yet the spacious breadth of this division/Admits no 
orifex for a point as subtle/As Ariachne's broken woof to enter"(Troilus sr 
and Cressida,V.§ 11, 148-52). Metaphor metaphorized enables us to become 
aware of the subjectivity of objects and the objectivity of subjective 
processes(86). 


1 
V. Language has on the one hand a fixity,which makesit in many respects 
incommensurftge with the phenomena fr ee which it has to 


deal(in proportion to its success in reducing them to standard terms),and 
on the other hand a shiftiness,which makesit indeterminate and slippery 
to handle (in proportion (100) to its success in preserving its ability to 
meet new situations without continual revisona da and supplementation of 
its apparatus). One of the poet's great problems is how to lay claim in 
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in words to intensity of feeling. ("If it be love indeed, tell me how much", 
was Cleopatra's command to Antony.) To lay claim to intensity is very dif- 
ficult because the words of intensity have already been so much used; in 
this,poetry is subject to the law of diminishing returns. One way out of 
this difficulty is to use abnormal vocabulary. In the satiric vocabulary 
of Marston, ent on conveying an ultimate in hate and scorn,the violence 
and unacceptability of the words serves as an index of the intensity 
behind them; in this,the vocabulary operates much on the principle of 
swearing--~-there has to be a tabu,so that one can express one's sense of 
outrage by breaking it(101). A different waty out, but again one involving 
rejection of the standard vocabulary of feeling as being inadequate just 
because it is standard,is to play a formal language game. Thus Antony 
answered: "There's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd"(A.& C.,1.4, 
14-7). A clever language move to express infinity is made in Satan's 
assertion in Paradise Lost,IV,76-7: "in the lowest deep a lower deep/ 

1 Still threatening to devour me opens wide"; the device is to run language 
back on its tracks by unfixing the fixities of grammar,by making "lower" 
worse than "lowest", The best way to assert the rarity of on's own feel- 
ings may be to(102) remark on the falsity of the language used by others 
who have laid claim to feel as much=--the strategy which uses a convention 
by alleging that one repudiates it. Shakespeare's Sonat 130: "My mistress' 
eyes are nothing like the sun" etc. Even if we e to assume that the 
poet's rpose is to package his private experience so that it does not 
get damafZed in transit from him to us, ve still have to face the fact 
that a vocabulary however extensive can do nothing of itself to communicate 
the particularity.and concretion of K living experience, the simultaneous 
iaterpenetration of each attribute or quality of a thing or a mood by ever; 
other (106). A poem in simple vocabulary may not be a simple poem. The 
poem is not a collection of phrases,but a dramatic action,the actors 
being such things as metrics,alteration of tome and so on. Once this is 
realised,the concept of "simple language" begins to look like a critical 
delusion. Simple vocabulary is often the mask of sophisticated art (11)). 
Ullmann: "Stylistic elements. . . are 'polyvalent'; the same device may prod- 
uce several effects,and conversely,the same effect may be obtained from 
several devices" (Style in the Erengh Novel,p.20)(113). No two rhythms can 
be identical, though they may be very broadly comparable. xvor Winters: 
"No two syllables ever have the same degree of accent~---that is,so far 
as versification is concerned there is no such thing as an inherently 
accented or unaccentedsyllable,but syllables which count technically as 
accented can be recogkiazed as such only with other syl-kobles reference 
to the other iat: or syllables within the same foot; secondly, al thougl! 
quantity or syllable-Iength has no part in the measure,it is,like accent, 
infinitely variable and it affects the rhythm....rhythm results from the 
proper control and manipulation of these sources of variation" (The Funct* 
ion of Criticism,pp.82-3). He goes on to say that "the rhythm of the 
poem permeates the entire poem as pervasively as blood permeates he human 
body: remove it and you have a corpsen (p. 83). One might develop the simile 
into a conceit,making stanzaic form the skeleton,lineation the muscular 
development,rhyme the co-ordination of the muscles,and so on. the point 
that the "body" of the poem becomes a corpse if its unity is dismembered, 
will remain(114). Wrodsworth,Prelude,1805-6 version, vVIII,117-9: "that deep 
farewell light by which/The setting sun proclaims the love he bears/To $ 
mountain regions“ (113). A song in Dryden's The Spanish Fryar(Poems,ed.Jamè 
Kinsley, 1, 208): 
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Farewell ungratefull vraytor,/Farewell my perjur'd Swain,/Let never in- 
jur'd Creature/y Believe a Man again./fhe Pleasure of Possessing/Sfrpass- 
es all, Expressing, / But (tis too short a Blessing,/And Love too long a 
Pain" 17) 


VI. A house, for example,can be an art-object,or a lump of physical matter, 
a historical phenomenon,or a home,or a lot of otuer things---according to 
how one happens to be thinking. Since we possess mental powers(137) of 
mental abstractions and pattern-making,we can often,without trying at all, 
often see an abstract pattern cutting through a large number of particul- 
ars of different kinds; the mind is always eager to get diverse particul- 
ars organized into simple patterns. Eliot's problem,even in The Waste 
Land,is never quite the problem of the man who finds life meaningless. 

the problem is rather that experience offers a variety of possible meen- 
ings or patterns,and the real misery is that all the patterns compete with 
one another, ren of us are to some extent like Dryden's Zimgri(Absalom and 
Achitophel,1,548 ff.); it is Eliot's peculiar insight to have grasped 

this and expressed the longing for the master-pattern that will free us 
from the fret of a world in which there are too many eqfuipollent patterns 
(138). "I talk in general terms, says one of Eliot's dramatic cht racters, 
“Because the particular has no language"(The Family Reunion,p.3Q). 


VII. Where m@\gning is many-faceted,lankguage can become prismatic as 
easily as it can become crystal-clear~--the meanings projected by one 
and the same form of words can splay into a spectrum of colour without 

‘loss of definition(147). The ordinary language we use 1 order to think 

and talk about human experience is in many ways alien to our experience. 

We often want to say, Les, but. . in reply to any ordinary description of 

what we are in a particular situation. becauseordinary languagepetrifies 

| into lexicological opposites what in experience is undivided./William ne 
Wimsatt,Jr.,and Cleanth Brooks,Literary Criticismtpp.743-4: "Anybody will 
have to admit that therm could never be any drama or story, either comic or 
tragic,without tension,without conflict,without evil. It may not be at 
first glancdso obvious,but it is nevertheless true that without some 
shade of these same elements there could never be any pastoral or idyllic 
retreat, any didactic or satiric writing warning, any lyric complaint---or, 
for that matter,any lyric rejoicing,so far are the springs of human rejoic- 
ing buried in the possibility,the threat,the memory of sorrow,so far is 
human klife an experience of mutation,of struggle, of stasis only moment- 
arily and dynamical’ attained.” Richards says that “one of the worst 
snares" of the stuc metaphor is "the assumption that if we cannot 
see how a metaphor »Es, 1m doesnot work“ (Philosophy of Rhetoric,pl18). 
The things the poet has to say may not go into straightforward unequivoc~ 
al lankguage. ordinarily ambiguity is an accident and a nuisance, There 
are,however,forms of utterance in which it is deliberately contrived--- 
oracular pronouncements, polite equivocation, jokes of doubQl/ entendre. 
in cases of merely inept ambiguity and in deliberately deceptive ambiguity, 
the addressee is intended to see only one meaning(though another construc 
-ion could be put upon the actual words used); in the case of the double 
entendre the addressee is meant to realize that two meanings are present, 
despite the difference bwteen them. To put the contrast otherwise: in ne 


inept and eceptive ambiguity the conaection of the locution with its 
context is unclear or half=-veiled; in the Joke, two different con .ections 
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are clear simultaneously. Already ambiguity begins to fan out into effects 
of very different kinds(150). wo one feature of literary language is Ad 
capable of assessment except in relation to other features of the whole 
tissue of the particular piece of language under inspection. moreover, 

ə ambiguity has a peculiairty of its own that makes it even less susceptibl 
of an atomistic approach. Ambiguity lies in the relations of a locution 
to its context, and a group of words In itself and by itself has no existens 
as an ambiguity; the question of ambiguity will not even arise until the 
relation of the words to some context or contexts is brought into akuest- 
10n (151). In many of the situations where legal language is used,it might 
(152) be said that the usual process of meaning is reversed: instead of 
interpreting an utterance by reference to the context of situation,an emerg 
~ent situation has to be interpreted with reference to an antecedent 
utterance by a legislator. Here the potential in language for leaving 

open a number of possible readings of the actual words would wreck the 
machinery of the law/itif were not for the elaborate aaa used, in 
legal af fal rs, to control 1t, and it is instructive to consider that it is 
in trying to atoid ambiguity that legal labguage takes forms apparently 
very far removed from a common-sense use of lan gyage, Land is held to have 
meanings against which common-sense may revolt(15@3). The language of Lar 
which,par excellemce,needs to avoid ambiguity, shows how extremely diffic- 
ult it is to ermine meaning when the context of one particular situation 
does not of iťbelf limit the potential meaning-sfpread of words by induc- 
ing us automatically to exclude meanings irrelevant to the situation in 
hand. Unlike a law, a poem is under no necessity of using words unambig- 
uously(or as unambiguously as possible). Poetry is language that ‘means 
all it says" or,in other words,means all that the poem itself does not 
exclude. Karl Britton,Communication,p.250: "Now the referents suggested 

by any word may be very numerous indeed,and altogether heterogeneous; it 
is the poet's business to see that his poem(taken in .ts entirety,or all 
that precedes the given word in the poem) suggests only one of them,or 
only some of then, and excludes the unwanted others." Monroe C. Beardsley, 
Aesthetics, p.144 a propo@@s of the line "O frail steel tissues of the sun": 
"“tfrail' prepares us to respond in a variety of possible ways; steel“ 

can only accept some of the connotations of ‘frail'; tissue further re- 
jects and limits; and when the metaphor completes itself in ‘sun' only 
certain of the originally possible meanings of the separate words still 
survive---except that some of them,too,may be pushed out by the larger 
context"({154). The Empsonian approach appears merely to advocate as a 
virtue what many of us have been taught to regard as a vice. We need a 
term with which tio refer to cases where it cannot be said that one cert- 
ain thing or one certain kind of thing is meant,to the effective exclusion 
of all other things. These are cases of the absence from the context of 
directives such as would reduce to one simple meaning the meaning-potent= 
dal of the locutions occurring in the context; alternatively we could say 
(talking about the context positively instead of negatively) that these 
are cases where there are implicit in the context more than one set of 
relationships into which the locution can enter or which it can precipit- 
ate into meaninglfulness,its entry into one set of relationships not pre- 
cluding its entry into another. Iņ poems, as in Jokes, the point of using 
such a locution ia such a context may well lie not so much in the separate 
interest of each set of relationships, but in the very fact that two spher- 
es of interest are brought together or superimposed; the superimposition 
itself may be \said to have a meaning. If we are determined to have one 
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meaning from a piece of language, we may be struck by the absence of direct- 
ives for extracting it. If we have no objection to having two (or more) 
meanings,we may be struck by the presence in the context of equipollent 
sets of relationships. A tolerable term for these cases might be the term 
(155) "extraloquial",ig.e. having extra meaning or leaving extra meaning 

in. Having more meanings than one is the result of not entering into the 
full commitment of unequivocal assertion; to use an extralocution,to per- 
mit a context to remain extraloquial,is to decline citizenship in that 
kingdom of single-eyed men to which language (as ordinarily used) aspires. 
D. G. Janes: "Keats's Ode to Autumn does no more than describe a scene, and 
is wholly poetical; there is no gloss of prose or philosophy in it; and the 
poem achieves,as i may say, the muteness to which poetry, in its essence, 
always aspires. Something is held up for us to behold; but nothing is said" 
(L. C. nights & Basil Cottle, ebd. metaphor and Symbol,p101). This useful 
paradox helps us to realize that one way of transcending the limitations 

of ordinary langauge,of appearing to get out of then, is simply to avoid 
ever getting fully into them. Extralocution is a stopping short of complete 
specification,of the maximal exclusion of alternatives; to use a word or 
phrase extraloquially is to refrain from limiting the poetential of the 
context,whilst at the same time drawing attention to the potential. Susanne 
K.Langer,Feeling and Form,p226: "A true artistic symbol always seems to pei 
point to other concrete phenomena,actual or virtual,and to be impoverished 
by the assignment of any one import--~-that is to say, by the logical con- 
summation of the meaning-relation"(156). The expression of a Yes/No attit- 
ude,ie. of ambivalence,is not the only use of extraloquialism. Marvell in 
his poem Mourning,which questions the sincerity of Chiora's tears for her 
dead lover Strephon,devises as the climax of the poem two quatrains in 

each of which the words of the fourth line can be taken in either of two 

o posed ways: having told us that some people say that Chlora is weeping 
for joy,he goes on: "How wide the dream! The Inden Slaves*/That sink for 
Pearl through Seas profound,/Would find her Tears yet deeper Waves/And 

not of one the bottom sound.//i yet my silent Jydgment keep,/Disputing 

not what they believe:/But sure as oft as Women weep,/It is to be suppos'd 
they & grieve"(157). If "sound" is taken as a verb, the quatrain says that 
the waters of Chlora's tears are so deep that even the indian pearl- 

divers could not sound their depths; if however it is taken as a. adject- 
ive,then the quatrain says that if one were to procure divers experienced 
ebough to get to the, bottom of the waves it would be found, that none had 
any solid ground tapegneath. Similarly with "It is @uppos'd\to be they 
grieve"; thigmay be taken to mean either that when women weep,the obvious 
explanation is that they are really grieving---or that when women oe 
-body is expected to make a polite pretence of believing that they have j 
properly demonstrated a proper amount of concern. Here the poet's ironical 
Tanis on keeping silent about his own judgment of the case is main- 
tained by using ambiguous syntax and idiom. But when Catullus writes\Car- 
men,85): "Odi et amo. quare id faciam,fortasse \requiris/nescio,sed fieri 
sentio et excrucior",the ambivalence of his feelings is expressed not 
through ambiguity but through the contradictory assertions. Recent critic- 
ism,making ay with the concept of ambiguity as a means of the reconcil~ 
ing of oppositions( between hate and love,sorrobw andjoy,gain and loss, 

good and evil). Perhaps, naturally enough,the prefix ‘"ambi-" has led us to 
think in terms of "Not Either-Or,But Both"¢{158). In one sense it is true 
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that it is the nature of language to be "about" non-linguisti¥ reality 

but in another sense (160) it is true that what we apprehend as non-ling~ 
uistic is formed for us by the forms of language itself(161). A whole 
spectrum of meaning is concealed within what we call "the same word." When 
a particular context calls out meanings lying far apart on the spectrum 

we may call this ambiguous because we feel that different meanings are in- 
volved. And the art that activates these meanings is the art of creating 

a context capable of giving them prominence(172). 


VIII. D. J. Enright: "That's the troubel with poems...they may be meft/ly 
symbolic and mean nothing." Stephen J. Brown,the World of imagery,p.2: 
"Symbolism is in the sphere of things what metaphor is in the sphere of 
speech. Monroe C. seardsley,Aesthetics,p.405: "What makes an object sym- 
bolic in a lieterary work is its being fixed as the focus of unusual att- 
ention either for the speaker or for another character in the world of 

the work. What it symbolizes is a set of characteristics that it embdoies 
or causes and that are pointed up by the action or the verbal texture (175) 
Literary symbolism is the contextual manipulation of verbal objects so 

as to suggest importance in these objects and to bring about an accretion 
of different meanings for them by exploiting the indeterminacy of their 
status (179). Bake, A Pobison Tree: "I was angry with my friend: /I told my 
wrath,my wrath did end./i was angry with my foe:/1i told it not, ny wrath 
did grwo.//and I water'd it in fears, /IN ght „ morning with ny tears; / Amd 
I sunned it with smiles,/And w th soft deceitful wiles.//And it grew both 
day and night,/Till it bore an apple bright;/and my foe behld it shine,/ 
And he knew that it was mine,//And into my garden stole/when the night had 
veil'd the pole:/In the morning glad 1 seen foe outstretch'd beneath 

the tree". Ian T. Ramsey,keligious Language,p.119 on religious symbolic 
langauge as "language in search of a situation". That is to say,when one 
attaches the language & to the right sort of situation, or constructs the 
situation such language demands as its explanation, the language will ring 
true (186). Beardsley,aesthetics , p. 145: "A proposed explication may be 
regarded as a hypothesis that is tested by its capacity to account for the 
greatest quantity of data in the words of the poem---including their pot- 
ential connotations—-— and in most poems for which alternative hypotheses 
can be offered it will turn out in the end that one is supemior to the 
other 9197). the oke that tells of someone who came away from a perform- 
ance of namlet saying that it was too full of quotations,has a point for 
any one who tries to understand the realtion between poetic uses of lang- 
uage and the language as it is used for other purposes. k. H. Sturtevant, 
uinguistic Change,pp.156-7: "A literary language tends to become a common 
language,and a common language tends to become a literary language....Chauc 
-er chose the dialect of London because it was already beginning to be 
used as a common language,and Chaucer's example fixed that dialect as the 
common language of England. I has now become the common language of commu- 
mities living in every one of the six continents and in countless islands" 
(220). 
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Themas Wright,The Life ef Ewer? Fitzgerald. 


Nis cemnenplace boek, Half Heurs with the Werst Authers. A cemionniece book 
called Paradise in which he inserted cheicest extracts: fictien represented 
by 2 passages enly, one from Jeseph And rews( Andrews "strongly asserte’ that 
there vas ne such thing as pleasure in the'verld" etc.) anc ene from Plumer 
Ward's Tremaine; several passages freu his favourite Owen Feltham. F 8 
alweys saing: Abrd ige, concentrate, distil." Scissers and paste were his 5 
“harp ant lute’ He tere out ef hooks leaves which he censidered valueless. 


i ‘Ne prepesec te abbreviate Clerissa Harlewe,en’ tore up 20 vols ef the Gentle- 


pie. 


man's Magezine to get together the writings of the Rev. John lätford. 

To Jom Alen: "I'm en icle fellew,of e very ledy-like turn ef sent inent, and 
myrfrien’shins ore mere like loves.“ Allen,who beéeme Archceacen of Salop, ste 
Thackeray or the portrait ef Ceptain Pebhin,was e toll,vark youth with 

tleck hair enc a plaintive voice. 

The current cein,en reaching her,imiediately ceasee to he current and re- 

feste in her safe. The early menths of a married life are rarely altogether 
cloucless. There is elweys a certain anount ef Cisillusien. These menths 
which se meny mistake Tor peredise, ere only the per tel of parecise. 

n the poem Chrenonoros, de Vriter is represented as making varieus ettempts 
êt preventing tine fron flying, ond et lest sneshes his hour-glass,hreeks his ve 
vetch,en? hices his sun=-Ciel uncer e cleek. New, I shouted alou’,'Tine is 
done, men sucrenly ern went the sun; Vn I foune te ry cost anc pain, / 
might, buy a new hour-gjess again, fene King in e carriage ney rice, /Ane the 
beggar ney crawl ot nis site; ut in the generrl race,/fThey ere travelling 
all the seme pace" (yor? 1 Nl //). 

Nis het, never in its right place,woul’ werk roun his heed like e satellite 
rund o nlenet, 

Sir Williem Jones wrete: "Fron my earliest deys, Ives charmed with the poetry 
of the Greeks; nothing, I then theught,coulé he mere subline than the oes 

or Pi nder, nothing sveeter than Anacreon,nething mer polished or elegant than 
| the golden remains o” Sappho and Simenides; but when I ha’ tasted the veetry 
o° the Arabs anc Persians..." There the letter breaks off; the rest is lest. 

Accor in: te Prof., E.B.Cewell,Omar remained true te Sufism und his great 
poem is e Ciatrile against the bigetry of the Mahemetans. Ty drunkenness, Oner 
ent "rivine Leven. Ptizgera d disagreed., To hold that Omer ves ng debeuchee 
requires seve faith esvecially efter reed ing the mere eutrageeus ef the cuat— 
reins es rendered by Mr Neron-Allenz: "We heve returnec te our wented del auch; 
wherever the geblet is, there theu mayest see us; eur necks stretchec eut like 
thet of the bottlen(g. 99); "Seek me you will find me sleeping like a drunk- 
erd"(G.132)3; "Drink wine,reh on the highwey, end be benevelent"(0.123). Omar 
wes much. of Gautier's epinien: A veman might be a man if she ves net beaut- 
ifnl. Q.43(which suggested Fitzgeralc's 19th) has e celiciousness that Fitz- 
gerald cic net Cuite exheust: "Wherever there are reses or tulips there has 
\ heen shed the blood ef a king; every vielet shoot is a mele that ence. em ell- 
ished the cheek of a beauty." For the mele en the cheek ef the levely maic 

‘ef Shiraz,the poet Hafiz would heve given twe cities. ere wllen remarks 
thet "reacers care for but one Omer, end his real name is Fitzgerald"—-as 
well say there is only ene Becceccio anc his real name is Thaucer, Fitzgerald 
nicket and cheses; he ha’ net hesitated te lay uncer contribution Sed i, Hafiz, 

Jemi and Attar,even Gelceren anc Carlyle (e sp. llexee s, Lec t. II). He mekes no 
use ef Omar's passages in praise ef peverty("a sa d sert ef pleasure cashed 
with the memory ef ether days"),anc omäts the effensive utterances about drunk- 
enness; he gives ne counterpart for seyings like "Make but few friends; 
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distant intercourse with ene's fellewmen is goed." The book of verses" 
stanza is built up from 2 quatrains, nes. 149 end 155; Onar adds te his 
leaf e thigh-bene ef mutten,an unpicturesque additien that Fitzgerald 
wisely emits,theugh he intreduces om his own respensibility the overhanging 
heugh. 

He Se ae that Gray's Blegy,"oieced and patched tegether se laberiously 
by a man ef almest as little genius as abundant taste",would eutlive many 

áa mere trumpeted werk. Once, he lest his spectacles,end when his reeacer 

Fox ¢sked whether he sheuld help leek for them, he repliec petulantly, "Ney 

I suppe se thet is the way I shell get te heaven,searching for what I cannot 
find." As he hung eut no ivy,seme even ef these whe regarded themselves 

as his intimate friends,were surprised when late in life, they found that 

he seld,er rather gave away, wine. Twenty-tve years after the first edition 
of Omar „Kan Milmen,on seeing a review of Fitzgerald's translation ef 
Agamennon,vrote te W. H. Thempsen (8 March 1877): "I never thought he was 
guilty of verse." WeAlcis Wright was the disceverer of the epistelary Fitz- 
gerald, end devoted himself te the task of collecting his letters. At Lord 
Neughten's table,to use en ole Assyrian expression,"the gods gathered 


* flies." : 
E.V.Luces,ReeCing Writing zent, Remembering. 


Miss Ellen Churchyard recaller the follewing scraps of Fitzgeralc's talk. 
"To you know what marriage is Nelly? I'll tell yeu. It's standing at your 
cesk all ready for your verk,with your brein clear,anc then seeing the 
door open enc a great big honnet asking yeu to go fer a walk with it"(p.124). 
"I sew her coming, ane she sa¥ me. There vas no escape for either of us, 
unless we hac turned an? run. Fut I velke en, and as we crew level I took 
of ° my hat and made a lov bev ene said, I hepe I see you vell, rs Tritz- 
ger ele, one pesse before she coule replyn (p. 125). 


A. 1 . Terhune The Life ef Edvare Ei tzgereld (1947) 


On his ewn mothers "As I constently believe in outward Teeuty as en Index 

of c }eautiful Soul within,I user semetimes te wonder whet feature in her 
fine face hetrayec what was net se gooc in her Character., I think... the Lips} 
there was a twist ef Mischief about them...like that in—-the Tail of e 3 
ceatu (7). He often referred to Speccing "half-grille’ Pace nu end urged him te 
edit Shekespeare because dene Frontispiece Portrait resid fer Author 
anc Nitor n (18). Hs letter to Allen: "It is a melancholy thing thet the 

want of happiness and security caused by scepticism is ne proof ef the truth 
ef religiens fer if a man is miserable because he has not a guinea,it may 
make hi happy te believe he hac a guinea,}ut still he has it net.....leing 
elene,one's theughts and feelings, from want of ce zunication,hecome... 
clotte: together. . . and se lie like undigested food heavy upen the minds hut 
with e friend one tosseth them abeut"(57). 

When Douglas Heath co mented en Tehhyson's seil ed shirt, the beet said: 

"Him yours weuld not be as clean as mine if yeu had wern it a fertnight"(77). 
Spedd ing en Fitzgerald: "His tranquillity is like a pirate cepy ef the peace 
ef Ged"(86). He had a high desk, fer he always stood to werk (145). The docter 
in Euphranor: "Secrifice the Living Man te the Pead Lenguages"(157). When R. 
B. Cowell married Elizabeth Charelawerth 14 years his senier,Fitzgerald ex- 
claimed; "Why,yeu have taken wy lacy"(138). The lady, then 33 5,had stirred his 
heart 10 years befere. For many years he nurse¢ his secret pasvien(139). Ne 
cut cewn beoks te ene half er ene third €f their original length. He extracted 


from the Qld Curiesity Shep the nattive ef Nell's travels, which he called a 
WelLixed (MO). 
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TEE BAG EBS ggap HOM 


“He resorte? te Germen translations to clf rity the difficulties of the 


Persian, fut ag he knew no German,he will,"eddly enough, not se much kill 
two birds with ene stene, as Je ake the twe birds kill eech other for my 
henefit"(172). "I observe ie veys take un any confession of unliteral- 
ness, eto. against one sel fu (177). The cocks of chelsee have von i ertelity 
because they Cisturhe’ Serlyle'ts sluabers. le rpomi sed Carlyle thet his 
reem et the farm in Suffelk was such "ag even you veule sleep compeserly 
in. u Thet ves è bole prephecy(18¢). The coxs seemed to biscover that the 
celebrate’ insomniac ves in the vicinity and set up a lusty lowing et 2 
o'clock in the followings werning. Poor Fitgerale vas engul fed in serreyv 
(187). 

The Remance of the Ribsiyats Swinburne , Ressetti, u skin, urne Jones rsec— 
used the book fron eblivien,en Charles Eliot Norton, with the help ef 
Carlyle,identified the trans] ater(207 f.). e protested that a translat- 
ion cennet he Lifral end at the seme ti e retain the spirit of the orig- 
inels "The live z better thon the dee“ Lien, "better ) live Sparrew than 
a gtuffed Eegle. ‘ward Terongallents Pitzzerel¢'s iat. was the res- 
ult ef 12 ycers' “investigetien inte the range of Fitzferald's Persian 
stucies en’ a successful etbempt te trece his cuttrains to their sources 
(„en). "Trovning,the rect Prophet of the Gargoyle heel (293). "Jene 
Austen ic capitel es far os she goes: hut she never goes eut of the Perl- 
our"(955). "irs Trewning's eath is rather e relief te me,I ust sey: 

no mere Aurore Leichs, thank feel. . . She end her sex he’ better mine the 
kitchen enc their chilerenn (Petter, 1389 e. , 1, 80-1; Celete’ frem suk- 
sequent edit ions). This item escapee the vigilance of Ae is Wright who 
took cere te telete passeges vhich might cause pein te any living ver sen. As 
Tuck woul have it,brovning saw the remark while casually leef ing through 
the look on friend ts teble (255). In white enger, the poet ase’ 77 cashed 
off 12 lines of verse end sent them to the Athenaeun(July 19,1389, p. 64): 

n. . Kicking you seems the co on lot of curs——/While more aoprepriate 
greeting lend you graces/Surely te spit there glorifies your fa 
Spitting fron lips ence sanctifiee by fler su (256). "I cell the ple C La 
vide es sueño] Such Stuff es Treas ere made ef to hook en Calderon with 
nis Montemperary"(286). ‘le refuse to compliment Tennyson on his leoks bec- 


nyone vas ebout to be sick(321). 

elenius: A Collection of Wise Sevs en’ Ledern Instances: "A Jest—hoek is, 
preverbially,no qoke . . fee much ef one thing, says Fuller, is geed fer 
nothin gl. . Truism(inte which 11 truth must ultimately be doh-eared) n 
(159). The sources ef many pessages are net given: "The quick decisien of one 
whe sees half the truth"(a casual eliservation ef Tennyson's); "Taste is 

the feminine of Geniug"(aphorism composed hy Pitzzeralé hiiself)(160). ela- 
eron, Ihe Painter of his own Misheneour,II.iis "Of all the shafts te Cup- 

icts bew,/fhe first is tipt with fire; Yul bere their besems te the blew,/ ` 
And call the weund Desire.(167)/ALeve's second is a peisen'd dart, And Jeal- 
ousy is nam dg mich acrries peisen te the heart/Pesire had first inflam'd./ 
The last ef Cupid's arrevs all /With heavy lead is set; /That vainly weeping 


levers call/Repentance er Regret"(168). "Peing it slavishly se vulgarizes 
the eriginal"(170). 


euse he hac alweys noticed thet men said , "flow well you are locking!" when 
`" 
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. AeC.Bensen,Réward Fitzgerald("English Men ef Letters"). 
A miserly sfister whe hearded money like a magpie, Mis neighbour a pertly eld 
Angle~Incian Majer Meor perhaps be dignified with the title ef the true 
begetter ef the Omar Kahyyam(5). The Master ef Trinity,Christepher Werd swerth,a 
yeunger brether ef the peet, vas named by F. end his irreverent friends "the Mee; 
serable Sinner",frem his affected manner ef respending in the Cellege Chapel; 
and the epithet was transferred ta the bards "the Meeserable Peet"(6). He had 
meney eneugh fer his Wants; there vas ne need fer him te adept a prefesrion(9). 
The beautiful lyric "The Meadows in Spring's is a dull sight/Te see the year 
dying, /When winter winds/Set the yellew woo? sighing: /Sighing,eh! sighing. //Whe 
such a time cemeth,/I de retire/Inte an eld reom/Reside a bright fires/oh, 
pile a bright fire! //A nd there I sit/Reading old things, Jof knights and lorn 
Camsels/While the wine sings-——/Oh,¢rearily singat (100% never leok out/Ner 
agtend te the blast; / Fer el} te be seon/Is the leeves felling Tast: Fal lin ’ 
felling! //put close et the heerth, Like e cricket,sit I,/Reacing ef 8 
And chivel ry~—/Gellent chivelry!//Then with en old frienc/I talk of our ; 
yeuth—-—/few 'tvas gle some but of erf Lich, for goth: fut glad seme , EI ad seme! /, 
Or te get nerry /We sing seme ole rhyne,/Thet neče the vere ring egein/In surrer 
time——/Sweet sum er time! hen ge we to emek ing silent anc snugs /Neught pess: 
es between us, /Seve a brown Jug Sorte times! //aAnd sometines a teer/Will rise 
in each eye /e ing the tvo (Tien s\eld/ Se merrily——/Se mer: ily! and ere to 
hed/Ge we, ge we (11 De vn on the ashes/We knecl en the knee, reying together // 
Tnus, then, Iive I,/Till,'mid ell the gleom,/By Heaven! the bele sun Is with me 
in the roomysh in ing, shining! //Then the clouds part,/Swallews searing between; 
The spring is alive, und the meadows cre gree! % jump up, 1 ike mad, /Break the 
eld pipe in twein,/Anc away te the meadovs,/The meacews egain!" That a young 
man ef 22 should heve written a peem which is al! teuchec with a sense of 
wistful retrospect,is very cherrcteristic., It was by seme sup esel to be the 
work of Lenb who won le willingly heve the been the cuthors Tit poem that I 
envy..."(L2). "To#Will Thackeray": "The chair thet Will ert"I sit in the best,/ 
The tebecco is sweetest which Willy hes blest"(18). . k. brown "ig ef more use 
in a week than I in my Life long"(15). Bernard Barton theught ef giving up 
his clerkship in e bank, and Lamb Cissuaced him: "...cesks are net deadly. It is 
he mind..and net the limbs,thet faints by long sitting. . . think hev leng 
the Lore Chenceller sits---think e the breeding hen.. . . Keep te yeur bank, and tl 
bank will keep you. . . Henceforth I retract ol? ry Sore cempleints ef mercant— 
ile empleyment; lock upen them as leyers' quarrels...» Welcome dead tiber of 
a desk, that make me live! "(16). Nen eard ef the felling ef seme oaks by a 
meighbeuring landewner,Geerge Crabbe the second exclaimed,"Hew gscaffdaleusly 
they misuse t e glebe!"(19)..The eld vicar used te pray aleud for his beloved 
fleck, incl ud ing Mery Ann Cuthbert", pergor of Ceubtful reputet ien (20). 
“Here is e glorious sunshüny day: el! the morning I reac abeut Nere in Tacitus 
lying at ful? length on bench in the gercens a nightingele singing, ene 
gome rec anemenes eyeing the sum manfully met far eff. A funny mixture ell 
this. . . Fut this hep ens te be e jelly day: ene isn't alveys well,or tolereb- 
ly geod, the werther is net elWeys oleer, nor nightingeler singing, nor Tecitus 
full ef ple sant atrecity. Fut such es life is, I believe I have get held ef a 
geod end ef it"(21). "A cleud comes ever Charlette Street,and seems as if it 
were sailing seftly en the April wind te fall in a blessed shewer upen the 
lilac buds end thirsty anemones semewhere in Escex....The German Ocean will 
dimple with innumerable pin peints 22). "...the same eld beoks ever anc 
fo ever again, having ne command of new ones. . . And such verdurel white cleuds 
Fi 4 neving over the new-flecged tops of ork-trect, tre scres of grass striving 


itHhuttercups. ‘Hew eld to tell ef, hew new to see!"(23). 
ba aia 
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He called èn Carlyle under the wing ef Thackeray. The task ef excavatien 

er “beme-rum agingu (25). He appears te have premised Bernard Barten that 
his daughter sheuld be provided fer after his death; and it seems that 
toth Barten and his daughter regerded this asitamtamount te an effer ef 
marriage, but that Fitzgeradld did net se regard it(32). He passed very 
quickly from a prelenged youth inte e semewhat premature age( 35). Though 

he found Berrewis masterful manners enc irritable temper uncengeniel, he said 
leng after that he wes alnest the enly friend Berrew hed never querrell— 

ed with. Brevn fere saw nething but unhappimess as the result ef this 
ill-assertec unien, end advised him: Give her amything yeu like but 
yeur hand. u Indeed Miss Barten herself begged him te terminate the engage- 
ment, but he ves ebstinate with the ebstinacy ef a weak and sensitive 
nature(39). A kindly, conventional and methedical weman,Mrs F. wanted her 
husband te pays cal Is, te receive visiters,te dress fer dinner. She secms 

te have thought that she ceuld influence her husband inte conformity., But 
he made neessiens(40). He said: "She was brought up te rule"(42). Te 
fill “a — A vacant place in his heart",he befriencec e stalwart sailer 
named Jeseph Fletcher,cemmenly called "Pesh"(48). "I theught he leeked as 
good an Mage ef theMeulc that Man vas eriginally cast im as yeu may chance 
te sec in the Temple ef the Maker in these Bays"(49). A geod deal ef 
sentimentality was wastec ever this sea-lien. Nething that Posh might ce 
eceul: be criticisec. His ene failing vas drink. "It makes me feel ashamed 
very much te lay the Judge en ene vho stands im easurably abe ve me in the 
scale, whese faults ere better than se many vir tues (50). walking briskly with 
Posh in Weocbricge Thereughfare,he saw a female form drawing near end a 
glove be ing reme ved. "It's my wife!" said he in a tene tremulous excite- 
ment. They net, exchanged 1e Ks, helè eut their hands, hut his ceurage failed 
at the last moment, end withcrawing his hand he seid: Ceme al eng, Pe sh, end 
stalked way (53). Mr Perry, his landlerd, beceme enganged to a widow. He 

cid net relish the intrecuctien ef the new element, end said rather ceust— 
ically that "elè Berry weuld new have te be called 01e Geoseberry'". This 
witticism Was repeated to the widew; and the upshet X was that Berry gave 
him netice te quit. Ber:y dic net like the task ef breaking with his eld 
friend and ledger. His helpmeet,fearing that his courage might give vay, re- 
mainec at the bettem ef the stairs calling euts "Be Term „ Berry! Remind him 
ef what he called ang pe a Weil ma petite pretestetion resnectueuse & 

Ne Provicence,as Mme ce Sevigne says"Q66). 


On Cerlyles "An Enslishmen vrites of the French Revolutier in e German 
style"(72). "I heve no doubt he weule heve pleye e Preve Men's Pert if 
callec on; Fut, neexxhile, he has enly sat pretty cemfertably at Chel sea, sceld- 
all the verl¢ fer net leing Mereic"(74). 

Like Teucer,he shot his arrewdbehind the shield of Ajex,i.e.,Omer(86). Re ad- 
ere die nel rel ise te what an extent he had cenceptrated toe sacetterec 

rays inte his burning glass; ner hew much ef the Mgnant sadness,the rich 
beauty ef the theught hade been everlric upen the barer texture ef the 
eriginal writer by the translater(97). Pref. Cewell says that the majestic 
lime,"Man's Fergiveness zive, and taken, is a simple misap rehensien of the 
eriginal line: "Theu whe grantest repentance and scceptest excuses"(106). 
Fitzgerale had perhaps in his mine e cuatrein mich he trengletes in en 
unpublishec letter, %% 600 forgive when I rehent, ene I vill fergive when 

Thou repentest"(107). Qnar has been extensively imitated: "All can raise the 
flewer new, For all have get the seed"(111). 
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Some ef Calderen's peetry remains, hut it is tramspesec inte e different key; 
it is ag when a bass sings a pre~errengec air intended fer e Lener(126). 

Any renewn attainable by letters is almost hound te be posthumous; en’ there 
are few literary men whe coul se put evey the desire fer contemperery feme r 
as te peur their nine ene heart inte epistelery vriting. Then,ecein,gthe fame 
ef a letter-writer is et the mercy of ident his corrvespencents may net 
preserve the decuments(137). "Ged send that yeu have net heard this beferes 
fer a man likes te be the first teller ef a pretty piece ef news"(141). 

"I take pleasure in reading things I dent whelly understand; just ss the 
elrenen like sermens§)I think it is ef a piece with en admiration ef all 
Nature sreunc us. I think there is a greater chern in the half meanings and 
glimpses ef(151) meening that ceme in threugh Blake's wilder visiens"(152). 
"I ferget if Lucretius is in Bante; he sheuld hav e Guide thre Hell; 
bu rhaps he was teo deep in it te get out fer a Heliday"(153). Milten: : 
ay read ten lines tegether wi ut stumbling at seme Pedamtry that tip- 
ped me at ence out Paradise,er even llell, inte the Scheolreom, se than ei- 
frer'(156). He put n Quixete almost at the head ef all his beoks,leving,as 
he said,even the Digtionary in which he locke out the werds ). "Then 

here's en account ef Hallan's Literature, ith ə ‘eal ebeut Absthetics in 
it. Oh Pelleck! let yeu and I and Spede ing stand eut aginst these damnable 
German humbugs (1 63). 

He aws fend ef pulling eut leaves frem a heek which he theught etiese. All 
definite engafgements he abherred(167). H e empleyed heys te read te him. 

If he vas unusual ly hard en the reacer,he weulc apelegise a terverds and 

even preffer e small tip, vhich he called "insulting the bey im a pecuniary 
manner"(169), He dic met care for the nightirgele,saying whimsically 

that at the time she chese te disc eurse she "“eught te ke in bee like the 

rest ef us"(170). The bey offered his help te leok fer the missing object; 

he refused the preffered assistance, edding pettishly,"That is just ebeut 

the way I shall get te heaven, searching fer vhat I cannet find"(175). 

He censyantly deplered the absence of practical activities in his ewm life. 
Ne deubt he wished te exert himself; but his attitude may remind us ef the 
stery teld by the naturalist Buckl and, ef the menkey that crept inte the 

big kettle that had just been set en the fire, finding the water agrecably 
warms; and then, as the temperature increpsed,ymade seme attempts te extricate 
himself,but feurd the centrost of the outer air each tine se distres ing, thet 
he hed net the courage to fece it; enc erde by being neerly boiled el ive. 
"His life," said ene of his friends, unis a succesien ef sichs, eech stiflec ere 
half uttered; fer the uselessness ef sighing is es evident te him as the 
reason of it"(177). "I h,ve heen all my life apprentice te this heavy busi- 
ness ef idleness; anc am met yet master ef my craft". "...peer V. Brewae 

used te say it Was better even te repent ef what as lundene than denen (180). 


"the trees murmur a centinueus seft cherus te the sele which my seul d i sc eur a 


within (181) 
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„ poy, pal 


a, n Keble, fee 


V. A. Uri ght, Mone Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 


To WeF.Pollock: For though few men have ever sat down with less to say, yet 
it is good to have such a starting-point as a letter just received(1). 

Have you ever read Smith's Wealth of vations? I femme never have....Grammont 
. . . 18 in a private corner of a book-cage in the drawing-room...i have also 
heard Thackeray speak well of him: but™is naturally prejudiced in favour 
of the dirty and immoral. i like Horace Walpole: he's capital fun.and the 
most easy reading inthe world: no small praise,for easy reading does not 
presume easy writing by any means(2)...Alfieri was such a feliow for 
Liberty too: he calls Catherine the 2nd codesta Clitennestra filosofessa, 
which words have the whistling of the lash about them(3).,.Some of rommy 
Moore's Irish Ballads (the airs,I mean) are the spirits ofthe Waterford 
women made music of(4)....People alwyays told me Wimpole was not worth 
seeing: which is another reason for believing nothing that people tell 

me: it is a very noble old Queen Anne's building of red brick(5)....1ou 
in London do not know that the country is in great want of rain...What Giwe 
effect would it have on your(7) dry wigs,which,like Achilles sceptre, 

will never bud again(8)... {In the British and Foreign Review jthere's an 
account of Hallam's LiteratUre,with a deal about_Aesthetics it it. uh 
Pollock! let you d i and Spedding stand out against these damnable 
uerman humbugs(12)¥ I must transcribe for you a charming passage W o 
Gibbon's History Emperor uordian]: "Twenty-two acknowledged Concubines, 

and a library of 62,000 volumes attested the variety of his inclinations: 
and from the productions which he left behind him,it appears that the 
former as well as the latter were designed for use rather than for ostent- 
ation." Is not this pleasant readings Let Empires decline to such a tune 
(13). . . I mean to each Blenheim to see a xaffaelle....Bo sights recompense 


the often undoing andfloing of a carpet-bag. What then is the stamping down, 
strapping,and locking up of a trunk,with all the blood ia your head! If one 
were rich, and travelled with a valet to do all, 1m would be well. she only 
other alternative is to travel with nothing but the clothes on one's back. 
.. . I congratulate you...nenceforth you may sit on your bench and look 

down complacently on the mare magnum of wigs all striving which shall rise 
topmos H 19)... I have been all my life apprentice to this heavy business 

of idleness; and am not yet master of my craft(20). 


To E,.B.Cowell: I have read so little of late...that 1 have no heart to 
address you who are always reading-~--who have probably read more since 
you last wrote to me than i shall read ia the next teu years,should I 
live so iong(21)....This really great manfiennyson] thinks more about his 
bowels and nerves than about the Laureate wreath which he was born to 
Inher it.. . I believe the trumpet can wake teniyson no longer to do 
great deeds; i maky mistake and prove myself an owl; which I hope may C 
the case. sut how are we to expect heroic poems from a valetudinaryf (22) 


10 £.Tennyson: Car .yle's Peanphlets. . . People are tired of them and of him: 
he only foams,snaps,and howls,and no progress(25). 


To E.BeCowell: I shall nver more be able to contribute to any better sub- 
ject. N. B. This is not said in sadness,but in self-contented indolence 31) 


To Mrs Cowell: I had a letter from Thackeray,from America: he flourishes 
greatly; but I thought his letter a disagreeable one,though kind as us- 
ual to me(33). 
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To George Borrow: I am really obliged to you for your letter; the more 
so as I think l have heard you do not much like vrt ing (3). . . At Ips- 
wich indeed is a man whom you would like to know, I think, and who would 
like to know you; one Edward Cowell: a great Scholar(34),if I may judge 
ees all,he is most modest---nay shy: with great hidden humour, too 
ie is) * 
To WeF.Pollock: At last I have got down to this delightful Oxford (36). 
With so many pleasant personal associations with Cambridge,I have never 
got to like the place; which has always a sordid look to me(37). 
To E- BS ek: For 1 observe they always take up any Cpnfession of un- 
literalness,etc.,against oneself: and yet one can't honestly put forth 
a Translation without saying how far one has left the Original(41)....1 
am glad my shot at Hafiz was not so far wide of the mark...Why do you 
call it "bitter" wine? Surely only "sharp" is intended. Bitter would be 
disagreeable: whereas "sharp" only expresses a Delight whose Edge cuts 
away all other raste of the weary World from the Palate . . . I am tied to 
London by Lilliput strings which others would break through I dare say.. 
„. „ being the only one of my Family on the Spot while this confounded 
Naseby Bale never is,but always is to be, conpleted (42). 
To George Borrow: Omar is the best Persian 1 have seen. Hou, oh God,who 
gave me such a trun for drinking---may it be,you were drunk,when you 
created me!" says he (46). 
To Mrs Cowell: Instead of wearying of Shakespeare, 1 only wonder and ad- 
mire afresh. Milton seems a Deadweight compared. . . Robert Bloom@field's 
mother said to him--~"Three Giants are co§ming upon me---0,d Age--~-Wint- 
er---Poverty!" N. B. I don't quote this as my case entirely{54¥), 
To George ¥C,abbe: I keep on being very much pleased with my Causeries 
du Lundi...I almost think they are worth buying, which is saying one's 
utmost for a Book(55). . 
To TeCarlyle: I have been very well pleased indeed reading Ste Baudgve -s 
5 du Lund, one of the justest and best French books l have seen 
(58). 
To V. F, Pollock: Oh for some Great Duke to come and buy them all out; 
we could bear his Tyranny: as Swift says, one can submit to a Lion, but 
to be gnawed alive by Rats!(59) 
To George Cfabbe: I am afraid to leave the poor Town with its little 
bustle! As one grows older,lonelier,and sadder,is not the little Town 
dest, though Farlingay be the Pink of Places?(63)...S0 the Bishop walks 
about enveloped in his virtue,andproof against all unchristian Zá malev- 
olence. 1 have been in all my glory tearing up 20 Volumes of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine to get out Sdcaps of Mitford and Green's Diary, of which 
I make volumes, and then call them my Works.....i got a look at the nat- 
ional Gallery. . . but the Devotion of one whole Room to Turner seems to 
eto be a national Absurdity(64)....i shall always be glad to see 
you: but 1 have scarce a right to ask you when I never go to you at 
your asking(66). 
To Herman Biddell: no formal Dinner: the stypid Dulness of which deter- 
mined to drive me out of the Socity hereabout as much as anything else 
(68). As you are a sensible Man,I drop "Mr" and "Esq." in directing to 
you. i wish others would do so to me(70). 
To George Crabbe: If ever I kgo abroad again it shall be(if you please) 
with you.. I will find means,and give the whole Charge of the Journey 
to you,reserving only a little 111-Hunour and Testiness of my own at 
railway and Hotel ‘WNuisances; which you needn't mind, since it is not ex- 
pended on you, but on my own inaptitude at Travel. sothing but the Eyes 
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of that unseen Madonna(like Beatrice's in Dante) will draw me out 
again (71). 
To F.oWePollock: Annie thackeray talks honestly of turning a Penny by 
"liitle Aricles"...I hope she won't become a hack serial; her Story 
of Elizabeth was really original, 1 thought, th the Dew on it. I won't 
subscribe to W.M.T.'SsWestminster monument, because, on the one hand, 1 
think one should be monumented there till hundred years have proved 
that n one knows of them; and, on the other hand (rather contradict- 
ory),there are alreqdy such a heap of vulgar Statues to people no one, 
even now, cares for that i shouldn't care to see V. M. T. lumped among 
then (75). . . Mrs A. T. is a graceful lady, but 1 think that she and other 
aesthetic and hysterical ladies have hurt A.T.,who,quoafd Artist,would 
have done better to remain single in Lincolnshire,or married a jolly 
Woman who would have laughed and cried without any reason why(76)....I 
suppose you never read that aggravating Book, Clarissa Har lower Now, 
\ with a pair of Seissors,i could make that a readable took; and being 
perfectly original Work of Genius,I should like to do that Service to 
my Country before I die(77)....Sophocles has been a sort of Craze to me 
this(79) Summer. N. B. Don't be frightened. No Translation threatened. 
All that done with for ever.)....Armadale,have you reads Absurd as it 
is,so near being very good,i only wish it were a dozen volumes instead 
of iwo., It is time to read gain The Woman in White: a Masterpiece in its 
WA y. . my Brother Peter's Wife: a Capital Woman,who died five months 
Ago, He really loved her, was like a Ship withoutrudder when he lost her, 
and has in consequence juts /married his nousekeéper(80)...Now,as to 
the Photo---I am sure it's good an trgue to you as you are: but 1 yet 
wish you could find one (ever so infemior) without moustache. That moust- 
ache may imporve you ever so much,and be ever so convenient: but as I 
don't remember you with it,i don't so well recognize you in it. See if 
you cankt find me one that shows you "as you was“, and you shall have 1 
this present one back,to give to some friend of a later,and moustacher 
Date. I can't admire the Titanic Photos of the Laureate with his peard: 
partly because his mouth was one of his Features: and partly because 
i chiefly remember him as a shorn apollo(81)....Don't you dislike the 
| way some People have of saying perpetually "Thanks!" instead of Thank 
you" for anything you may say or do for them? It is like cutting acknowl 
-dgment as short as possible. Yet vel l-bred People do it. une Day i was 
telling weorge Crabbe of this: he said, But in Italy they say ‘Grazie'." 
Yes: but "Grazie" is a sweet Italian, in three Syllables; and hanke 
about one of the most hideous monosyllables,even in the English language 
(82)...Well,I must get "Only Georgen cby Mrs Brkokfield} from our rural 
Limb of Mudie here. Think of “Emmy” writing what we must all read.. 
unless you are predestined to vote for a German to fill the chair of 
Sanskr/tjjtobe set up at Cambridge, do vote, and get those you can to vote, 
for Edawrd Cowell... . first, because, though i am not a proper vudge of 
Sanskrit, or any other Scholarship, 4 believe I am a vudge of the Stuff a 
Scholar should be made of: and,of all my learned fivyends,I have known no 
“ne of so unmistakable metal as Cowell...he may not profess the umnisc- 
1ence, or the sublime Theories,which the Germans have dazzled us with: bu 
but he will be sure of what he does profess (83). . . le told ne, on his 
returnffrom India]! two years ago, that he had been surprised to find 
how extremely inaccurate the German Scholars were in that direction: 
that their grand and plausible :heories would not stand Examination... 


5 wish him success over a German, even were he not only my Friend, 


en ee 


— 
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Only an tnglishman: whose national wood Sense I have more respect for 
than all the verman Aesthetics, etceterorfum....i have been reading ‘thacke 
-ray's Novels a third time: I am sure that rielding is common and coarse 
work in Comparison(84). 

To E: Balk: Don Quixote...really lasted me six weeks this summer. I 
loved the very bictionary, in which 1 had to look out the words.... My 
Nephew Maurice has published a i:ranslation of Euripides' Hippolytus.... 
from keeping close to the form of thepriginal Dialogue,’ hel nas left the 
vrama deader in the living Language than in the dead one. 1 told him 

he should have taken Sophocles,who never jaws philosophy in the midst 

of Passion; all his Speeches advance, instead of retarding, 1t (86). 

To WeB F.Pollock: ...that Wretch Spedding..,since I wrote you, did write 
to me at last,and confessed that he slightly repented of not wmiting be- 
fore. However,I am contented that he thinks it worth while to think 
thwice about the matter. I have not yet revived my appetite for Novels: 
not even for my dear "Woman in White"(57). 

To Herman Biddell: When 1 last saw you,you gave me hopes of finding a 
Chanticleer to replace that aged fellow you saw in my Domains.. . . I will 
not hold out for the semeidentical plumage~~--worthy of an Archangel~--I o 
only stipulate for one of the sort: such as are seen in old Story books; 
and on Church-vanes; with a plume of Tall, a lofty Crest and Walk,and a 
shrill trumpet-note of Challenge: any splendid& colours; black and 

red; black and Gold; white, and red, and Gold!...If you should see any 
such Bird,catch hin up at once upon your Saddle-bov, and bring him to 

the distressed Widows on my estate(89)....What shall I do with them as 
Spring advances, 1 don't know. . . Then again, I want a Drake(three Widows 
in this case also!); and in this case also 1 deprive them of their 
lawful rights till I find an old-fashioned Drake. . . I wrote to Airy the 
other day to ask how he weathered the Winter(90). 

To W.F.Pollock: One can't trust parsons always; they are often nervous 
themselves,and want to make other people so,with premonitory Symptoms 

of The Last Day, etc. (O). . . . Coleridge and his Scool try to set up 

Burke as the man of his time; I think we Irish folks can see the Jrishman 
in Burke much better. So with Goldsmith...we Paddies know how a Paddy 
may write like ank Angel and talk like poor Poll(95)....Spedding's 

Hobby has run aw with him; him,the most cen of men, one would think 
the least likely to be run away with.. . . It is reserved for this wisest 
man we have known to justify Pope by a thirty years' Vindication of 
Bacon! I declare this is one of the most singular phenomena that has 
occurred in my Day; a thing to make Montaigne wake fo the Dead to make 
an Essay upon (97). . 1 have made three vain attempts at vol. I of Browning 
.. . It seems to me an audacious piece of defiance to the Public whom he 
had found so long blind to hisnerits- - Now you have at last come to 
accept me,I'ill ride over you/roughshod." But A. T. tells me he "finds 
greatness" in the work,call it Poem or what you will. And 1 should say 
no more, only 1 remember old Alfred trying to make us worship Hailey's 
Festus--~ “agnanimous Great Dog! (100) . I hadthe curiosity to ask Carlyle 
(in my yeirly letter) what he thought of srowning's Book....He writes 
to me: . . 1 think it among the absurdest books ever written by a gifted 
Ran. u. . Ihen why don't some of you step out into the Newspapers and Maga- 
z ines, and tell the truth of the Case...1 am sure 1 would if I could: but 


I have not the faculty. 1 can only say, I do not like you, Doctor Fell," 
but there I stop---knowing i'm right(101). 
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Ai Atre pode n Aher fo Came , P15: 


io Herman Biddell: Tennyson...was a great friend of Thackeray's,and ad- 
mired the »Without({I suppose) having ever read any of his Books 
through(103). 

fo W.F,Pollock: I remember when I was busy with Clarissa, being frightened 
at Montaigne's "Tout abregé sur un bon livre est un sot abregé"(III.8)... 
Carlyle's Niagara Pampyjhlet was almost tragic to me: such a helpless 
outcry from the Prophet who has so long told us what not to do,but never 
what to do (105). . . Lou once very wittily said to me that Miss Brontë was 

a "great Mistress of the Disagreeable," so,if BLTromning] had power,i 
must consider it of that sort....Cowell tells me that even at Oxford and 
Cambridge Browning is considered the deepest!(106). Leave well--~even 
“pretty well"---alone: that is what 1 learn as I get o1d(107). I do not 
think that Mrs A. T. has been so good a helpmate to A. T. s Poetry as to 
himself (108). And then my reader! He is the son of a Cabinet-maker: and 
last night read her future husband".as "her furniture lbusband". I be- 
came well enough to smoke a pipe,and drink a Glass of Grog again...I con- 
sider these to give me the pleasantest hour of all the twenty-four. I 
dare not count on this continuing: always afreaid of the Cherub who sits 
aloft,etc.(109). I may be quite wrong in all these reasons for my indiff- 
erence to these Poems!Tennyson's Idylls]; I only know i do /Iike\ not) Dr 
Fell; and have considerable...reliance on my unreasoning than on my reas- 
oning affections in such matters....All this aesthetic is as bad as the 
Herring business (111). Aad the manfPosh!'s outer Body is justified by 

the inward Soul. ..; though (Tsche blackguard enough to think he would do 
better without me,and would not understand Browning better than his dis- 
carded Partner does. i want a good big head of the Fellow, to hang up by 
old thacckeray and Tennyson,all three having a stamp of Grandeur about 
them in their several vays, and occupyin?’ great places in my Soul (113) 
His Pipe wanted a Light; and i(not knoWing what it was) gave him a torn 
leafl of an old proof For the purpose. Before folding it up,he took a 
fancy to read a bit---his own words---and I said(in some alarm)---"QWell, 
is that wrong?"---"I don't see but it's all right enough,Sir," with per- 
fect unconsciousnessX in this he differs f O the Laureate (114). Do you 
~--@an you-— read riopris, who( Cowell tells me) almost shares the throne 
with Bromning7 (118). 

To T.Carlyle: It seems an impertinence to stir up your recollection of 
me once a year...iiany a pleasant evenings do i remember=---cups of Tea 
made by her that is fgone: and many a Pipe smoked with you---in your 
little garden, when the weather W feir (123). 

To A.. Pollock: But(sotto voce be it said) I have found Eyes lately to 
read a little for myself (137). 

To W.AWright: As to Shakespeare's Qnames,his Genius instinctively led 
him to those which somehow musically’ expressed the Characters(139)...Scott 
.. had something of the same Intuition; and Dickens in his line also. 1 
always said you could infer musc of the Poet, in prose or verse, fron the 
names he chooses(140). N 

To W.F.Pollock: Victor Hugo has not learned, even at his Age, that the Half 
is better than the Whole: and so his poems defeat themselves(146) 

To M. A: Wright: A Mr FitzPatrick politely sends Carlyle a copy, and gets 
called a blockhead for his pains 149). 

To Mrs Cowell: Oh! that Spedding had(154) given to shakespeare a tithe 
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I declare that Va tragedy: the more so, as 1 cannot help thinking that 
Spedding is himself a little doubtful at the end of his Labours than 
he was before, and for many years after. 1 fancy his Cpnelusion is rather 
an Appeal "ad nisericordian (166). 
To F.Yennyson: You should let me hear of you now and then without wait- 
ing for a_prod from me. 1 wrote my yearly Letter to mrs Alfred a fort- 
night ago. . 1 think aie better have done W singing: he has sung 
well---tempus slilere etc. (167). 
To WeF.Pollock: Your last letter rather frightened me about Donne 
Mowbray tells me his Dad seems to him better. . . Still, I cannot but fancy 
that you have seen what a Son...could not, or would not, see (168). Pea- 
cock's Books 1 never could(!71) relish,though Spedding made much of them. 
a can't get on with Gil B as and La Fontaine. it is too thin a Wine for 
me, 1 suppose. Never mind why: I don't like Dr Fell. Then i have tried 
manon Lescaut,which my hero Ste Beuve recommends... but-Dr Fell again (172) 
Madame Sevigné 1 find quite delightful in parts: ony one can't help 
fancying that fifty thousand Frenchwomen would write as good Letters(174) 
To F,Tennyson: Now---€o Bed. But---10 Sleep! That is the question, 177) 
To T.Carlyle: ou will think there is no end of ne, now i have begun(177) 
J dare say 1 am Paddy~like wrong in one way or other: whether by miss- 
‘ing what you have inserted,or mistaking what you have rejected....von't 
pray look into the London Library for my iit. le Escapade...."In Shade let 
it rest"(178). F 
To AA Might: Victor Hugots son's rrose Translation of Shakespeare. 1 way 
astonished(156) how well Henry iV. came out, both notspur atid Falstaff: 
it made me see Shakespeare in a new light,as large as life, and as alive. 
What other writer could bear such a Transfiguration? Even my Don,with a 
Sancho akin in humour to the English,loses so much even in so good a 
Transaltion as varvis, 181). 
To Mrs Cowell: With just a little less Ambition of fine, or smart writing, 
Lowell might almost do for many Books what Ste peuve has left undone. He 
has more Humour: but not nearly so much Delicacy of Perception, or xefine- 
ment of Style(185). Pda 
‘fo E.BeVowell: the Language is disagreeable to ne, and the type as distres 
~sing to my syes as Persian(186). 
| Lo fl. Az Might: I meant to have printed old wordsworth's "Charles Lamb is 
a good man if ever there was one“; but 1 could not find the passage, and 
(Paddy though 1 be) did not wish to quiote the Daddý amiss’ in lines “Wri 
-tten after the Death of Charles Lamb": Oh, he was good, if e'er a good 
man lived! “g 196). 
1o_F.'tennyson: The Cockneys are now making a tremendous effort to set up 
Shelley as the Apollo of his time: for a true roet I recognise him: but 
too unsubstantial for ne: and poor Keats’! little fi.ger worth all his 
Body: not to mention Byron,with all his faults. "And hence arises ancient 
Men's Report---€The Days are tedious,but the Years are short"(Crabbe, 
Tales of the Hall, R X) (200). 
To E. B- Cowgelli: Our Letters crossed,you see. 1 think I shall become ra- 
ther a Bore, for I certainly do(205) write letters which 1 should not if 
I had proper occupation,and I can't edify much those I write to(206). 
To M: Az Mrd ht: An incomprehensible Novel, yar from the Madding Crowd (I 
12680 it on the strength of the title) contains some good Country Life 
(20 , 


arene 
F.Tennyson: Mr Lowell lately observed/to me what a Pity that so few were 
| of Gay's mind in seeing how much better was too little than too much 


lt 
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Deickens said that never did a Poet come down to Poster uty with so lit- 
tle a Book undre his Arn. . . I cannot revert to Thackeray: he is too mel- 
ancholy andsaturnine: we are old enough to prefer the sunny side of the 
wall now.. . I made another shot at another Translation(Bayard Taylor's) 
of Faust: but remained as indifferent as before. Dy; how is it with you 
as to Goethe?(216). 

To W.A. Wright: But get Dryden done. I am rather hurt that no one ever wil 
take my Advice on such nts where I really fifeel some confidence in 
Yours always, E.F.G. How neatly turned!(219). 

To WoW. Godwin: I am really so Irish a Scholar (I sometimes ask if any 
irish Scholar ever were, or were possible) that I will not venture any 
Judgment of my own(230)....And when 1 am told how Ladies (with, I suppose, 
their Husbands’ ,and Brothers' and Fathers! sanction) prostitute their 
faces in Photograph among Actresses,etc.,in London Shops, I do not think 
this Country can have long to live,though it may last my tine (247). 

To W.A. Wright: I do not want to be accused of murdering Sophocles as 
well as Aeschylus (251). 
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William Aldis Wright, ods eee of Edward Fitzgerald 
to Fanny Kemble. 


In 3 to Arthur Malkin, urs Kemble enunciates her laws of corres- 
pondèence, to which frequent reference is made in the present series 

as the laws of the Medes and Persians: "You bid me not answer your 
letter, but 1 hve certain organic laws of correspondence from which 
nothing short of a miracle causes me to depart; as, for instance, 
mever write till i am written to, I always write when 1 am written 

to, and 1 make a point of always returning the same amount of paper L 
receive, as you may comvince yourself by observing that 1 send you 

two sheets of nüte-paper and May Anne only half one, though 1 have 
Nothing more to say to you, and I have to her. (4) 


1. I will say my little say, and you will have to Reply, according to 
your own Law od Mede and Persian. lt is a shame that one should only 4 
e oneself t talk about; and yet that is all 1 have...Well,I have sol 
ny dear litte Ship, because 1 could not employ my Eyes with reading f 
in her Cabin, where I had nothing else to do. I „think those Eyes(3) 
began to get better directly I had written to gree to theMan's pro- 

posal, Anyhow,the thing is done...The Boy who came to read to me 


Suh nede such blundering Work that I was forced to confine him to a 


so" Newspaper,where his Blu rs were often as entertaining as the Text 

\e which he mistook....Wironclad laughter from the Extreme Left"... You 
know how illiterate People will jump at a Word they don't know,and 
twist it into some word they are familiar with....A Clergyman here 
assured me that a poor Woman,reading the Bible to his Mother,read 
off glibly,"Stand at the Gate and swallow a Candle"(4)... P “sitively 
the only new thing we have in Woodbridge is a Waxen Bust(Lady,of 
course) at the little Hairdresser's opposite. She turns slowly round, 
to our wonder and delight; and I caught the little Barber the N 
other day in the very Act of winding her up to run her daily Stage 
of Duty. 


2. Is it better not to write at all than only write to plead that 
ine has nothing to say? Yet I1@(5) don't like to let the year get so 
close to an end without remin¥ding you of ne. . . no Books read bec- 

| ause of no Eyes to read them (e). 


5. Pray do not write expressly to ackyvowledge them [a brace of pheas- 
ants|i---only tell me if they don't come. 1 know you thank me . To 
Sir Frederick Pollock: "...as I can't read Books, Plays, pictures, etc. 
and don't see People, 1 feel, when a Man comes, that have all to ask 
op nothing to tell; and one doesn't like to make a Pump of a Friend") 
9). 
4. My Mother was a remarkable woman. . . as i constantly believe in out- 
ward Beauty as an index of a Beautiful Soul hin.i used sometimes 
to wonder what feature in her fine face betrayed what was bot so 
good in her Character. 1 think(as usual) the Lips: there was a twist 
o Mischief about them now and then,like that in-~-the vail of a 
Cati---otherwise so smooth and amiable... ‘this is a wretched peice ot 
Letter to extort the Answer which you feel bound to gi ve (II). 


6. The Comdey "Smiles and Tears"...is taken from your mother's Fri- 
end's,Mrs Opie's(what a sentence!) story of "Father and Daughter"(14). 

col quite sure of the merit of George Eliot. . . But I have not 
yet\ag) found an Appetite for her...is it that one recoils from na ing 
so many new Acquaintances in Novels, and retreats upon one's Old 
Friends,in Shakespeare,Cervantes,and Sir Walter?(15) 
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7. . . at a hasty visit to tne Royal Acadeny.caught a glimpse of Anne 
Thackeray(16)....telling me t at my cance Apparition had been to her 

as "A message from Papa"(17). 

9. Some 50 years ago A. Tennyson went over surns' Ground in Dumfries 
"I can't tell how it was, Fitz, but 1 fell iato a Passion of ears 
And A. T. not given to the melting mood at all. my friend old Childs of 
the romantic town of sungay told me that one day he started outside 

the Coach ia company with a poor Woman who had just lost Husband or 
Child. She talked of her Loss and Sorrow with some Resignation; till 

the Coach happened to pull up by a roadside inn. A "little gird" was 
singing somewhere; the poor Woman then broke into rears, and said--<-"I 
could bear anything but that. (23). 

10. 1 am very glad that you will be photographed. .And as the Face is 
the ¢hief Object,I say the safest thing is to sit for the Face, neck, 

and Shoulders only....For the same reason, I vote for nothing but a plain 
Background,like a Curtain,or sober-coloured Wall. I think also that 
there should be no White n the Dress, which is apt to be too positive for 
the Face(24)...1 have advised Men Friends to sit in a---dirty Shirt! I 
think a three-quarter face is beiter than a Full [Yo Sir Frederick Poll- 
ack: "...80 only these two were produced...(25) The up~looking one 1 

call “The Statesman”, quite ready to be called to t.e feln of Affairs: the 
own-looking one 1 call The Philosopher....1 only don't write to 

Spedding because my doing so would impose on his Conscience an Answer--- 

which would torment him for some little while. ..One rule is to sit--- 

in a dirty Shirt---(to avoid dangerous White) and another is,not to 

sit on a Sunshiny Day: which we must leave to the roung")(26). 

12. I distinguish as lit le of that Essential Poetry in the Faust now 

as wren I first read it! both timefin Hayward's prose translation] (31). 

I always said with regard to the Explanation of namlet's madness or 

Sanity,that Shakespeare himself might not have known? the lruth any 

more thaa we understand the seeming Discords we see in People we know 

best. Shakespeare intuitively imagined,and portrayed, the Man with- 

out being able to give a reason (32). 

14. N. B. Donne was better,if not well...Pray do tell me if anyone 

reads C abbe in America; nobody does here,you know, but myself; who bore 

about( 36). 

15. 1 still purpose to read Miss Evans: but my Instincts are against her 

~-=] mean her sooks...I wonder if there are water-cresses in America, as 

there are on my tea-table while 1 write?’ Crabbe,Tales of the nall,uk. XII; 

"The shapeless purpose of a Soul that feels,/And half supresses Rage,and 

half reveals"(38). 

16. Do you know Sainte-Beuve's Causeries? I think one of the most de- 

lightful books(40)...And I have taken up Don Quixote again: more Ever- 

green still; in Spanish,as it must be read,I doubt....Now my Eyes have 

had enough of this vile steel pen; and so have yours, I dhould think: and 

I will mix a Glass of poor Sherry and Mater, and fill a Pipe, and think of 

you while i smoke it(41). 

17. A Nightingale however sings so close to my sedroom that(the window 

Yeing open) the Song is almost too loud...Spedding has at last (I hear) 

got his load of sacon off his Shulders,after carryins it for near rorty 

years!(42)...I recalled my old Sorrow that he had not edited Shakespeare 

long ago instead of wasting Life in washing his Balckahoor. perhaps ther“ 

is time for this yet: but is there the Will?(43) 

18. I have got a Skeleton of my owa at last: Bronchitis. . . Every cold 1 


catch, my Skeleton is to come out (45). Country Church oa Winter's Evening 
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Congregation,with the Old Hundredth ready for the parson to give 

out some Dismissal Words. Good old Parsen, not at all mecning rhyme, 
"The Light has grown so very din, I scarce can see to read the nymn" 
(46). Congregation,taking it up: to the first half of the Old Hundredth 
.. (Pause, as usual: Parson,mildly impatient) "I did not mean to 
read a Hymn; 1 only meant my Eyes were dim." Congregation,to second 
part of Old sundredth:---....Parson,out of Patience, etc. s-- II didn't 
mean a Hymn at all,---/i think the Devil's in you alli"(47). 

20. "Mutual rriend" and "Great Expectations“ -- Very inferior to his 
best: but with things better than any one else's best,caricature as 
they may be. i reall® must go and worship at Gadshill,as 1 have wor- 
ahipped at Abbotsford,though (51) with less xeverence,to be sure. But I 
must look on Dickens as a mighty senefactor to Mankind) 52) 

21. ume du Def fand asked ume de Choiseul: “You know you love me, but 

do you feel you love me?" (Sainte-neu¥e, Lundis, AIV.234) C553) 

a propos of your comments on Dickens‘ crimson waistcoat etc.,ihackeray 
told me thirty years ago, that vickens did it,not from any idea of 
vockney fashion: from a veritable passion for Colours (54) 
r"Anti-Dryasdust" in varlyle's introduction to Cromwell's Letters 

ánd Speeches: "By very nature it is a labyrinth and chaos,this that 

we call Human History; an abatis of trees and brushwood,a world-wide 
Jungle. at once growing and dying. Under the green foliage and bloss- 
oming fruit-trees of To-day,there 11e, rotting slower or faster, the 
forests of ail other Years and Tays. Some have rotted fast, plants of 
annual growth,and are long since quite gone to inorganic mould; others 
are like the aloe,growths that last a thousand or three thousand years! 
Cf Ste. Beuve,Nouveaux Lundis,IV.295: "Pour un petit nombre dfarbres 
qui s'élèvent de quelques pieds au-dessus de terre et qui s'apergoiv- 
ent de loin,il y a partout,en littérature,de cet humus et de ce détri= 
tus végetal,de ces feuilles accumulées et entassées qu'on ne distingue 
pas,si l'on ne se baissen (69) 

28. As to Racine---"Ce n'est pas mon homme, das Catharine of Russia 
said of him(73). 

34. Your mention of your American isolation,reminds me of some Verses 
of Hood, with which I will break your Heart a little...."The Swallow 
with Summer/Shall wing o'er the Seas;/The Wind that 1 sigh to/Shall sing 
in your Trees; / he Ship that it hastens/Your Port will contain---/But 
for me---I shall never/See England again" ("The Exile") (87). 

35. Thackeray...For a curiously little hand he had,uncharacteristic of 
the grasp of his mind: I used to consider it half inherited from the 
Hindoo people among whom he was born(91). 

36. Do you know I have a sort of Genius for Picture-framing,which is 
an Art People @espise\may,as they do the Milliner's: but you know 

how the prettiest Face ¥ be hurt,and the plainest improved,by the 
Boanet; and I find that (like the Bonnet) you can only judge of the 
Frame, by trying it on (96). Lowell may do for English Writers something 
as Ste Beuve has done for French: and one cannot give higher Praise(97). 
39. My Great captain [Posh . fit to be a Leader of hen, Body and Soul; 
looking now Ulysses-like. . . . being always of a great convivial turn, 
treating Every body, he got deep in Drink, against all his Promises to 

me (IO). . . Great Man,i maintain it: like Carlyle's old Norway Kings, 


with a wider morality than we use( 105), Mar. , A ph 
| i Us 
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40. And I am just beginning Don Quixote once more for my "pièce de Resist- 
ance," not being so familiar with the First Part as the Second. Lamb and 
Coleridge...thought that Second Part should not have been written; why 
then did 1— not for contradiction's sake, I am sure---so much prefer it?(1 
08).{Rousseau on stage scenery: "Ils font, pour épouventer,un fracas 
dédécorations sans effet. Sur la scene même il ne faut pas tout dire a la 
vues mais ébranler 1'imagination"(110)] 

42. A heroine of mine said of Scotch trees: 0, they give themselves no 
dying Airs,but turn Orange in a Day,and are swept off in a Whirlwind,and 
Winter is come." And now---who should send in his card to me last week~-- 
but the old Poet himself---‘tennyson and his Son Hallam....We fell at once 
into the old Humour,as if we had only been parted twenty Days instead of 
so many Years(113)...I liked Hallam much; unaffected,unprete@nding~--n0 
Slang...speaking of his Father as Papa" and tending him with great Care, 
Love, and Discretion About the same time he wrote to me: "It was a Relief 
to find a Young Gentleman not calling his Father 'The Governor' but even 
~--'Papa'"], I have lately finished & Don Quixote again, andthink have 
inflamed A.T. to read him too---i mean in his native Langiage. For this 
must be, good as Jarvis' translation is,and the matter of the Book sọ 

good that one would think it would lose less than any Book by T,anslat- 
ion(114). 

43. Tennyson,thackeray and this Man Posh!(the three greatest men I have 
known) . . . both Ten yson and Thackeray were inferior to him in respect of 
thinking of Themsel ves If Tennyson had lived an active Life, as Scott 
and Shakespeare; or even ridden,shot,drunk,and played the Devilas Byron, 
he would have done much more, aud talked about it much less.. . . Even old 
Wordsworth,wrapt up in his Mountain mists,and proud as he was,was e 
all this vain Disquietude: proud, not vain,was he(116)....As Don quixote 
can only be read ia his Spanish,so i do fancy Boccaccio only in his Ital- 
ian: and yet one is used to fa.cy that Poetry is tiie mainly uatranslate- 
able thing. How prettily innocent are the Ladies, who, after teeling very 
loose Stories,finish with "E cosi Iddio faccia noi godere del nostro 
Amore,etc.",sometimes,Domeneddio,more af fectionately [these expressions 
must not be looked for in the Decameron,as “emendato secondo l'ordine 

del Sacro Concilio di rento] (117). 

46. You wrote me that Portia was your beau-ideal of Womanhood-~--Query,of 
Lady-hood. For she had more than £500 a year, wich Becky Sharp thinks 
enough to be very virtuous on, and had not been tried(124). 

47. . 1 am very strong in Scissors and Paste: ny harp and Lute". Crabbe 
is under them now(126). It is very cold here: ice of njghts: b-t my Tulips 
and Anemones hold up sftill: and Nightingales sing. Somehow,I don't care 
for those latter at Night. They ought to be in Bed like the rest of Su. 
Inis seems talking for the sake of being singular: but I have always 

felt it,singular yor not(128). 

51. ...buy Keats' Love-Letters to Fanny Braune. One wishes she had another 
name; and had left some other Likeness of herself than the Silhouette(cut 
out by Scissors, 1 fancy) which dashes one's notion of such a Poet's 
worship(134). 

52. Tennyson,some forty years ago,a propos of "Clarissa Harlowe": I love 
those,large,still books"(138). 

54. 1 shall have done "my little owl." Do you know what that means#t... 
my Grandfather had several Parrots of different sorts aad lalents: one 

of them("Billy",I think) could only huff up his feathers in what my 
Grandfather called an owl fashion; so when Company were praising the more 
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gifted Parrots,he would say-— ou will hurt poor Billy's feelings--- 

Come! Do your little owl,my dear!"(143). 

55. My Brother keeps waiting---and hoping---for---D ath: which will not 

come: perhaps Providence would have let it come soofler, vere he not rich , 

enough to keep a Doctor in the house, to keep him in misery(144)....Dickens 

Copperfield. . . a Cockney Shakespeare,if you will: but as distinct,if not 

so great a piece of pure venius as was born in Straford. Uh,...had 1 to 

choose but one of them,i would choose Dickens‘ hundred delightful Caric~ 
' atures rather than thackeray's half-dozen terrible Photographs(145). 

57. nere is Summer! The leaves suddenly shaken out like Flags(152). 

59. Eckermann's Goethe---almost as repeatedly to be read as Boswel l s 

Johnson~--a German Johnson~-~and(as with Boswell) more interesting to 

me in Eckermann's Diary than in all his own famous works (155). 

65. Were i a dozen years younger,i should...but.."Le Temps est trop 

court pour de si long projets"(163)...Do not foregt to read Lord Hought- 

onts Liwfe and Letts of Keats: in which you will find whağ you may not 

have guessed from his poetry(though a&lmost unfathomably deep in that 

also) the strong,masculine,S ense and numour,ete.,of the man: more akin 

to Shakespeare,I am tempted to think, in a perfect circle of Poetic Facult- 

ies,t any Poet since(164). 

66. For you know full well that the best Head may be_warped by as good a 

neart beating under it; and one loves the Head and Heart all the 

more for it(165). It is such oruing as i would not have sacrificed 

indoors or in letter-writing to anyone but yourself(166). 

68. Well---you saw “The Falcon"?... What reads lightly and gracefully in 

soccaccio's Prose,would surely not do well when drawn out into dramagtic 

Detail: two People reconciled to Love over a roasted Hawk; about as un- 

savoury a ird to eat as an Owl, I Believe. No doubt there was a Chicken 

substitute as St James's(170). 

69. gust turn to little Dombey's funeral...it is in such Side-touches 

r the acribat and his Wifel ,you kaow, that Dickens is inspired to 

Create like a little dod Almighty(172). 

71. Wright edzits certain Shakespeare Plays...very well.. . ASO far as 

votes go; simply explaining what needs ec¥planation for young Readers, 

and eschewing all aesthetic€now,don't-say you don't know waht "aesthetic" 
“meens,etc.) aesthetic detestable observation {word))(175). 


76. We in the Country here have been gaping for rain to bring on our 
Crops, ang Flowers; very tantalising have been many promising Clouds, 

1865 4 dropped a few drops by way of Complinent, and then passed on 
186). 

77. I am pretty well nysel f: — though not quite up to the mark of my 

dear Sévigne...when close on sixty---"Pour moi,je suis d'une si parfaite 
santé, que je ne comprends point ce que Dieu veut faire de moi"(to Mme de 
Grigaan,uune 15,1689) (190) 

78. I think one goes back to the old haunts as one grows old: as the 
Chancellor 1'Hopital said when he returned tg his native pordeaux,! think: 
"Me voici,nessieurs,returned to die, as the are does, in her ancient ite 
pChancellor Cheverny: "Messieur, je saat au bon Liévre qui vien 
mourir au Gite")(191). 

79: I am selfish enough to ignore,as nuch as i can, such Fils as 1 cannot 
helpfuhe defeat of General purrows by Ayoub Khan in 188019193). 

84. Spedding writes me that Carlyle is now so feeble as to be carried up 
and down stairs. putlvery “qbuiet",which is considered a bad sigg; but, 
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as Spedding says, N surely much better than the other alternative, into which 
one of Carlyle's temperament mizht so probably have falien(203). 
89. 1 have always a terror of that French Adage---“monsieur se porte mal 
~--monsieur_se porte mieux---mMonsieur est - Ah, you know---or you guess, 
the rest(212). 
91. L Mme de Sévigné writes from Chaulnes,april 17th, 1689: “A peine le 
vert veut-i] monterer le nes; pas un rossignol encore"(217)b.. el must 
think — judgments mostly, or nainly, true. . . but not about the Pub- 
lic Men's Families. It is slaying the Innocent with the Gui1 ty (218). 
97. oh, Sir Walter is not done for yet by Austens and EI 108229). 
113. I love Southey,and all that he does; and love that Correspondence 
of his with Caroline Bowles(261). 
E. R. Bar ton, ed., Edward zgerald and Bernard Barton. 

Ra. M. Mai Ines, ESsd. , M. P. sent herfthe QueenJa sonnet,which she said she 
was very much obliged to him for, but she couldn't understand 1t (18). 
Carlyle has got a horse and rides about Chelsea,and he has improved his 
@adigestion wonderfully~---An accumulation of undigested matter is worse 
than an unsold Edition. . . A man has just come from Italy,and he stood 
on one of the Alps and saw at once the moon rising over the Adriatic while 
Tga sank into the mediterranean---That was a neat sight(19). 

want to have an evening's chat with you in your snuggery(51). 
she Lust al was much benumbed [by the news of Captain Allen's death in 
Africa]: and finally taking off a golden bracelet which her lover has 
sent her from Africa,and which she had worn night and day,frim the moment 
she had received it,crushed it into my Father's hand and fell upon his 
bosom,in a way that no affectation of passion could reach,however novel- 
like it may seem to read(55) 
u. . % J am but common earth! the clod replied---/'But once within my 
dusky bosom grew/The Rose,and so insinuated through/Her aromatic fibres 
day by day,/That time her virtue will never subdue,/Nor all the rambling 
water wash away- --] I remember versifying it out of a passageof one of 
old D'Israeli's books (79)[ Isaac D' Israeli's Mejnoun and Leila: "I was 
once in « bath, and they gave me a piece of scented clay. It was more 
than fragrant. And I asked of it,---Art thou pure musk,or ambergris? 
for thy scent delights my soul g? It answered,---I was but Common Earth 
till I lived in the company of my Rose; then every day I became sweeter, 
till all her aromatic spirit was infused into mine. Oh! had I not lived 
with my Rose. 1 should still have been but a lump of Earth!i"(80). In Lucy 
Barton's Album,Major Moor, whom A. C. Benson has dignified with the title 
of "the true begetter of the Omar Khayyam",had transcribed a passage from 
Sadi in the Pesrian characters and added his own translation: "A piece 
of scented earth used soap was one day given to me in the bath. Charmed 
with its fragrance 1 „ Art thou musk or ambergris?-~-Whence t del~ 
ightful odour?! It answered, I was a despicable e $f clay---but carri- 
ed into a garden 1 associated with the kose'"(81). , 
I walk down Wardour St and bid its "temptations pass me heedless by"(83). 
I told C. that the more I read of Gromwell the more i was forced to agree 
with the verdict of the world about him. Carlyle only grunted and sent 
forth(110) a prodigious bat of tobacco smoke. He smokes indignantly(111) 


don the day of his marraigé he looked like a victim bein} led to his 

oom. He walked by Lucy Barton's side as one walking in his sleep,mute, 
and with head bowed. Being offered some white blancmange at the wedding 
breakfast, he waved it away with a gesture of disgust,u tering half audi bl), 
"Ugh! congealed bridesmaid!" That is the only time he spoke during the 


repast (185). ] 
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SIGH. FREUD: GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN,BD. VII 
VORLESUNGEN ZUR EBINFUENRUNG IN PIE PSYCHO ANALYSE(1924) 


N. Internationaler Psycheanslytischer Verlag. 
III. Um nur ei i and hass liches Beispiel dieser Namensentstel lung 


anzu fuehren, ervachne ich, dass man den Namen des Praesidenten der franzees 
TAR Republik, Peincaré,in diesen eo wschweinskerré" umgewandelt: he 
36). l 
IX. Pie Tendenzen gegen welches sich die Traumzensur rictete] Dann kann mar 
nur sagen, sie seien durchaus verwerflicher Natur, anstessig in ethischer, 
aesthe tischer, sezialr Hinsicht, Dinge, en die man gar nicht in zu denken 
wagt oder nur mit Abgheu denkt. Vor allem sind diese zensurierten und im Tra 
inem entstel l ten (144) Ausdruck gelangten Mensche âeus serungen eines 
Cale ben und ruecksichtslesem Ege i snus. Und zwar kemat das eigne Ich in je- 
dem Traum ver und spielt in jedem die Hauptrolle, auch ven es sich fuer 
den manifesten Inhalt gut zu verbergen weiss. Dieser sacre egeisme des 
Tr aume 3. . (145). Was macht es, dess Ihnen die Resultate der Traumdeutung uner- 
breul ich, ja beschasmen@ umd widerweertig erscheinen? Ca a'enpêche pas`d tex- 
ister,habe ich als junger Dekter meinen Meister Charcét in aehnlichem Falle 
sagen geheert (146). Was tut die Psychoanalyse hier anders als dascalte Wort 
von Plato bestaetigen, ass die Guten diejenigen sind, welche sich begmegen, von 
dem zu traeumen, ves die anderen, die Beesen wirklich tun? (147) 
XI. Nicht nur die agel tester Sprachen in ihren letzten Entwicklungen, sondern * 
auch weit juengere end selbst heute nech lebende Sprachen sellen reichlich Ueb 
reste dieses alten Gegens innes bewehrt haben. Ich will ihnen einige lelege 
hierfuer nch K. Abel mitteilen. Im Lateinischen sind solche imer nech ambi- 
valente Werte: altus(hech---tief) und sacer(heilig-—verrucht). Als Beispiele 
fuer Medifikatienen derselben Wurzel erwaehne ich: siccus—~~trocKen, succus-—— 
S- Saft. Dazu aus dem Peutschens Stimme——stumx(182). 
XIII. Pas Kind kann alse "pelymorph pervers" genannt werden{213) 
XVII. Tie Zwangsmeureee aeussert sich darin,cass die Kranken ven gedanken beschi 
-aeftigt werden,fuer die sich eigentlich nicht interessieren, Impulse in sich 4 
verspueren, die ihnen sehr fremdartig verkonmen(265),und zu Hanctlufgen Tit lasi 
werden, deren Ausfuehrung ihnen zwar kein Vergnuegem bereitet, deren Unterlass- 
ung ihnen aber genz unmeeglich ist(266). 
XVIII. a Symptembildung ist ein Ersatz fuer etwas anderes, vas unterblieben 
18 (289). 


XIX. Denken Sie dech, der Kranke, der unter seinen Symptemen se leidet und 

seine Naechsten dabei mitleicen laesst, der se viele Opfer an zeit, Geld, luehe 
und Selbstuebervindung auf sich nehmen vill, un vem ihnen nel rer 2 niger 
sellte sich im Interessse seines Krankseins gegen seinen Helfer straéuben. Wie 
unwahrscheinlich muss diese Pehauptung kl ingen! Und dech igt 2, 88 (296). “ie 
reheste Verstellung ven die sen Systemen ist die fuer uns béquemste; es ist die 
raeumliche. Wir setzen alse das System des Unbewussten cin ea” Verraum 
gleich, in dem sich die seelischen Regungen vie Einzelwesen tummeln, Am diesen 


Vorraum schliesse sich ein zveiter, engerer, eine Art Salen,in welchem euch day, 


Rewusstseim verweilt. Aber am der Schwelle zwischem beiden Raeumlichkeiten vai 
te ein Waechter seines Antes, der die eingelnen Seelenregungen mustert, zensur— 
iert und sie nicht in den Salon einlaessb, venn sie sein Missfallem erregen 
Pie Regungen in Verraum des Unbewussten sind dem Blick des Bewusstseins, das 
sich ja im anderen Raum befindet, entzogen; e zunaechst unbewusst 
bleiben. den sie sich bereits zur Schwelle vérdrdengt hapen und vem Waechter 
zurueckgeviesen werden sind, denn sind sie bewusstseinsumfaehig; wir heissen( 305 
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sie vercraengt. Aber auch die Regungen, velche der Waechter ueber die Schwelle 
gelassen, sind darum nicht notwendig auch bewusst gewerdem; sie koennen es 
bless verden, wenn es ihnen gelingt, die Plicke des Bewusstseims auf sich zu 
ziehen. Wir heissen darum dieses zweiten Raum mit gutem Recht das System des 
Ver bewussten. . . BS ist derselbe Waechter,den wir als Widerstand kennen lernen, 
wenn wir durch die analytische Fehandlumg die Verdraengung e eee 
(806). Tas Symptom ist ein Ers AU fuer etwas, vas durch die Verdraengung ver- 
hindert vurde (307). 
XX. Wir nennen solche Personen Hemesexuelle oder Imvertierte. Es sind Maenner 
und Frauen. . . ie geben sich durch den Hund ihrer wissenschaftlichen Wertfuehr- 
yer fuer eine besendere Varietaet der Menschenort(314),fuer ein "drittes Gesch- 
lecht" aus,welches gleichberechtigt neben den beiden anderen steht (315). 
XI. Es sell auch nicht unervaehnt bleiben, dass die beiden verbrecherischen 
mensche ces Oedipuskemplexes laengst ver der zeit der Psychoanalyse als die 
richtigen Repreesentanten des ungehemmten Trieblebens erkennt worden sind. 
In Piderets Le Neveu de Rame au ert koennen Jie den merkwuerdigen Satz legen: 
Si le petit sauvage dtait abandonné Ò lui-meme, gu'il conserva toute son im- 
pécillite et qu'il réunit eu peu de raisen de l'enfant au berceau la vielence 
des passiens de l'henme ce trente ns 51 rderait le, cou £5 pere et cench- 
erait avec sa CCC bude, 
N „ Wir heissen den Prozess ' imi erung, wobei wir uns der allgemeinen 
LARRA ung fuegen,welche soziale Ziel heeher stellt als die in Grunde selbst- 
suechtigew sexuellen. Die Sublimierung ist uebrigens nur in Spezialfell der 
Anl ehnu on Sexual strebungen on andere nichf sexuelle. . bie Plasti A eder 
freie Feweglichkeit der Libide ist keineswegs bei allen voll erage in die 
Sublisierung kann imer nur einen gewissen Bruchteil der Libide erleciren(358). 
Es scheint, dass unsere gesamte Seelentaetigkeit darauf- gerichtet ist, Lust zu 
erwerben und Unlust zu vermeiden, dass sie autematische durch das Lustprinzip 
reguliert wird(369)....Pas se erzogene Ich ist "verstaendig" gevorqen, es laesst 
sich nicht mehr ven Lustprizzip beherrschen, sendern folgt dem Realitaetsprinzi 
das im Grunde auch Lust zielen will, eber durch die Ruecksicht au} die Real-“ 
itaet gesicherte, venn auch aufgeschobene und verringerte Lust. Ter Ueberg (ug 
8 vom Lust- zun Realitaetsbprinzip ist einer der wichtigsten Fortschritte in der 
£ n Entwicklung des Ichs(370) 4 Es ist kein Zveifel, ess s Verweilen bei cen 
Ml RSC sTIIüngen Jer Phantasie eine befriedigung mit sich bringt, obwohl das 
l Wissen,es handle nicht um RNealitaet,cabei nicht getruebtist. In der Phantasie- 


taetigkeit genies t also cer Memsch dię F rejheit vem aeusseren Zwang tbe 
euf die er in Wirklichkeit laengst ver at. . . Er findet mit de 
Befriedigung, die er der Wirklichkeit abfinge un, eben nicht sein Ms kennen. 


"Es geht ueberhaupt nicht ohne Hilfskenstruktionen," hat Th. Fentane einmal 
gesagt. Pie Shsepfung des ischem Neighes er Phantasie findet ein volles 
Gegenstueck in der Einrichtung ver ien. o reee ier dort, ve die 
Anforderungen des Ackerbaues, des Verkehres und der Industrie das urspruengliche 
gesicht der Erde risch bis zur Unkenntlichkeit zu veraendern drehen. ee 
schutzpark erhaelt diesen alten zustand, velchen man senst yeas Ait au 
ern der Notwendigkeit geopfert hat. Ales darf darin wuchefn and Vachsen, vie 
es vill, auch das Nutzlese, selbst das Schaedliche. Eine solche dem Realitaets— 
prinzip entzogene Schenung ist auch das seelische Reich der Phantasie. Pie be- 
kenntesten Breduktienen er Phantasie sind die sogenannten Tagtraeume n (387). 
Es gibt naemlich einen Rueckweg ven der Phantasie zur deelitaet, und das ist 
— die Kunst. . . ber Kuenstler...wirc von ueberstarken Triebbed erfnissen ge- 
araengt, moechte Ehre, echt, Reichtum, Ruhm and die Liebe der Frauen erwerben; 
es fehlen ihm aber die Mittel, un diese Befriedigungen zu erreiche(390)...Er 
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eeehat rur durch seine Phantasie erreicht, ves er vorerst nur in seiner Phantasie 
erreicht hat: Ehre, lacht und Liebe der Frauen(391). 
XXIV. Tie Netwendigkeit von einem Menschen auch fordern kann, dass er seine Ge- 
sundheit zum Opfer lringe . . er Neuretiker jedesmal vor einem Kemflikt die 
lucht dù die Krankheit nimat (397). "Ven der Klugheit der Tieren, die Oberlaender 
in den Fliegenden Blaettern“ il ustriert hat. Ein Araberrreitet auf seinem 
Kamel einen schmalen Pfad, der in die steile Dergwand eingeschnitten ist. Bei 
einer Wendung des Weges sieht er sich pleetzlich einem Leewen gegenueber, der 
h sprunghereit macht. Er sieht (399 )keinen Ausweg; auf der einen Seite die 
Fand, auf der anderem der Abgrund; Uricehr und Flucht sind unmeeglichz 
er gibt sich ver leren. Anders Seskis pay aes it seinem Reiter einen Satz dy 
in den ‘Abrrund—-und der Leewe has 25 ac Hs Me besseren as i fuer den 
Kranken haben in der Regel auch die lilfeleistungem der Neurese Richt....Wemn 
es eine Wahl gaebe, sell te man es vorziehen, in ehrlichen Kampf mit dem Schicksal 
unter zugehen (400). 17 3 
XXV. Pie Verdraenguag enteyric)t einem Fluch+ersuoh{kies / Ichs vor der als Gefahr 
empfundenen Libide (425). 
XVI. Ter Name Libide bleibt aber wit Recht fuer die Triebkraefte des Sexuel- 
lebens vorbehalten (428). 
XXVII, Wir keennen as Ziel unserer hemuehung in verschiedenen Fermeln ausdrueck 
-en: Pewusstmechen des Unbewussten, Aufhebung der (451) Verdraegungen, Ausfüllung 
der mne tischen Luecken, das kommt alles auf das gleiche hinaus (452). Eine Ueber- 
tragung ven defuehl en auf die Person des Arztes (459). . . die feindselige oder 
negative Uebertragung( 460). ` 
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The Honest more, Part I. 
80. 1 N 


Tuke of Milan: For why ceaths h nc hath sued trict diuorse/Twixt her [Infel- 
ice} and theeLHiprol itock what beautie but a od, Amat hut faire sand—dust 
are earths purest formes:/Queens bocies are but trunckes to put in wormes(23). 
Hippolito: Curst he thot “ay for euer that ri heryof breath, end ne of 
blisse,hencefoorth let it stend/¥ithin the Vizardes booke(the Kalendar) Aterkt 
with a merginell finger,to be chosen theeue s, by villeines, end hlecke rurd- 
erers,/As the best Cay for them to labour in (24). 

30.11 

Fustigo: I het not sailce « league in thet great Pi sb-pond (the sen) but I cast 
vp ry very gell. , A 

wife to Gendidos: I want nothing thet a wife can wish from o husbend: but heeres 
the spite, hee haz not oll things belonging to è man. . . I haue heard it often 
saic,thet hee who cannot be ongry,is no men. . no tempest can moue him.. . . No 
losse of goods can incresse in him e wrinckle,no crabhec language make his 
countenance sowre, the stub’urnnes of no seruant sake hin, he haz no more gall 
in him then o Doue,no nore sting than an Ant....meny times I om ready to bite 
off my tongue, beceue it wents thet vertue which all vomens tongues haue (to 
enger their ish ere oI lon; to haue y patient hush end eate vn a whole 

Porcupine, to the intent, the bristling quills may sticke about his lippes like 
a len ish vustecho, and be shot at me: I shall ke le-ner then the new oone, 
vnlesse I cen make hi:v horne ned. 

Fustigo: Sfoote hol fe o quarter o° en houre does thot; meke him e cuckold. 
Wifes Puh,he voule count such a cut no wnkindnes...Resort then to ovr shop, ond 
Cin sy husbands presence) kisse me,snatch rings,iewells,or ny thing; so you 
giue it backe agen Mer in secret (28). 

111 
Doctor Fenedicts I haue goo rnowlečge with Hippolito; Ille calls me friend, Ile 
creepe into his bo some, /And sting hin ther to death; poison can doo tt (2). 
v. ; 
George: Looke you Gentleman heeres ah other, compare them I pray,compara Virg- 
iliu cum Homero, compare virgins with harlots(36). 
Act II 
80 . 1 
Bel laf rent: Fetch'em: Is the poxe in your hanne e, you can goe no faster? (43) 
. "Towne owne ,downe ,downe,I fall downe,and arise I neuer shall." 
Rogers Ref Mistris then leaue the trade if you shall neuer rise. 
II : What trade? good-man Abram. 
Rogers Why thai,ofdown and arise, of the falling trade. 
Bellafront: We shall ha guests to day, I 105 my little neadenhead ny nose itches, 
806 

Rogers I seid so too last night,when our Fleas twing'd me(44). 

Castruchios How does my sweete acquaintance? 

Bellafronts: Acquaintance,where supt you last night?(45). 

Hippolitos Frith tell me, will you leaue him, and loue me? 

Fellafronts I am in héndes to no man syre 
Hippolito: Why then/Y'are free f/ any man: if any, me. Fut I mst tell you Lacy, 
were you mine,/VYou should be all Hine: I could brooke no sharers,/I should be 
coue tons, end sweepe vp 211. /I should be pleasures vsuerer: faith I should. 
Bellafgnnt: 0 fate! 


Hippolito: Why sigh you Lady? may I knowe? 


Pa 
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Fellafront: T'has neuer bin my fortune yet to single /Out that one man; whose loue 
could fellow nine /As I haue euer wisht it: d my Stars! /Hac I but met with 

one kind gentleman,/That would haue purchacde sin alone, to hinsel fe For his 
owne priuate vse,although scarce proper:(51)/Indifferent handsome: mectly legò 
and thyed:/.../I would haue bin as true vnto his plensures,/Yea,anc as loyall 

to his efternoones,/As euer a poore gentlewoman coulc be. 

Hippolito: This Were well now,to one but newly flecg'd,/and scarce a cay old 

in this sutile worlds /Twere prettie Art, good bire-limes cunning nets ut come, 
cone,feith-———confesse: how meny menyſiaue Crunk this sel f- sene protestation, /Tron 
that rec tyging lip? ` 

Bellafront: Indeed not any (52) P by ny soule! /Not I: therein ile proue ən 
honest vhore,/In being true to one and to no more. 

Hippolito: . ou haue no soule,/.../Anc helfe e crowne hath sold it: for 


your body, /Its like the con on shoare,th:t still receiues/All the townes filth. 
The sin o° many nen/Is within you,anc thus such I suppose, thut if all your 
comitters stood in ranke,/Tfheitte make e lane,(in which your shene might, dwell)/ 
And with their spaces reach fro. hence to hell .(53)/... /As many hy one harlot, 
spynte cn? Cisvenbrec,/Ac woule ha stuft an 10 Spital / . . e hee lMooresa 
Terter, tho his fece oo vgl ier than e Cend nens scul1 / oul“ the cinel put 
on o humen shepe,/I® his purse shake out crowes,vp then he gets, Amores vill 
he rid to hell with golcen bits. / ry those thet loue you, nate you: anë 
vill termyou/Lic™erish Cammation.../.../A harlot is like Dunkixke, true to 
none /Sw-llowes bot) Enz i sh, Sponi sh, Tul some Putch,/Pincesheer? Ttel ien, lest 
of all the “relic Wau he sticks to you faiths giues you your “iet,/Trings you 
ecquointec, irst with monsier Voctor, yund then you know what followes / 
You put on rich attires,oviers eyes veere then,(34}/You ect, jut to su oly your 
oo with sin,/.../So that you n'ere cre rich; bor Coe hut shew ne,/In present 
me ory, or in ages dest, /The feyrest n' nost femous Zourte zen, mio se Flesh was 
Cear'st; thet reisec the price of sin,/inc nel“ it vp; to whose intermerete 
bo 0e, Princes, Fer les, Lords, the worst hes hin e knight,/The meon'st e Gentle- 
non, heue of fred vpymole “lecetombs of sighs, on“ reind in showresyien“fuls of 
gold, yet for oll this, at lest/riserses sucked her ner wow, end then grow so Yoore ,/ 
That she has begr,etene at e beggers Coore./.../then severnll Nations haue 
gone ouer her,/¥hen for erch seuerell Tity she has seene, er l'eyčenhes? has 
pin new, no bin sol? dere /. /. beck cones she to her ovne,/Anc there both 
miserably liues and dyes, /Scorne euen of those, that once rid her eyes,/.../ 
What co you veepe to herre your Story- read? /Noy,if you spoyle your cheeks,Ile 
reac no ore. (55% . . Amen you sre old ene cen well paynt no nore, ou he 
Tawa and ere then worse then Jefore 
Tellefronts .../vet vhy should sweet Hipolito shun nine eyes;/for whose true 
Ioue I woul become pure-honest,/...(56)/icted! this rust nol be, some nennes 
Ile try. foule ell Whores were as honest now, as 1(57). 

ACT III 
80 . 1 
2.Prentices See, see, see, sir, as you turne your hacke, they doe nothing but kisses 
Cendicos No utter, let en: when I touch her lip,/I shall not feele his kisses no 


> nob misse{58)/any of her lip: mg herme in kissing is(59). 


30. 11 

Roger: ».-my mistris is not the whore now thet you take her for. 

Bawd: ‘low? is she not a whore? do you go about to take away her good name? (65) 

Tellafront: llence, thou our sexes monster,poysonous Tard /Lust Fec tor, and en- 

ations Orator(66),/... 

Se iii 4 

Fellafront: L Song] The Courtiers flattring Iewels,(Temptations one ly fewel s/The 
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Lawyers ill-got monyes,/That sucke vp poore Bees Honyes:/The Citizens sonne’s 
ryot,/The gallants costly dyet:/Silks and Veluets,Pearles and Ambers, /Shall 

not draw me to their Chamber a. /. She writes] /oh, tis in vayne to write: it will 
not please,/Inke on this paper would ha but presented /The foule blacke spots that 
sticke vpon my soule,/And rather make me lothsomer,then wrought/ty loues impre- 
ssion in Hippolitees thought.(68)/.../...if you be Gentlemens/I pray depart 
this houses . Met this suf ice, I am not as I ves. 

Fluelle: . . thou wert yesterday a simple whore, and now th'art a cunning Conny-ca 
-tching Baggage to day. ` 

Bellefronts .../Let me perswade you to forsake all flarlots, wor se then the deed- 
liest poysons,they are worse For o're their soules hangs an eternell curse, 
In being slaves to slaues, their labours per ish, (6/hlere sel dome blest with 
fruit; for ere it blossoms, Hany e worm confounds 1 / . For stead of children, 
they breed ranke disease s, Vand ali, you Gal lants, can bestow on them, /Is that 
French Inf ent, which n'ere acts but speeks:/What shallow sénne and heire then, 
foolish gallent,/Would waste all his inhéeritance,to purchase/A filthy loathed 
disease? and pawne his hocy/To a cry euill: that vsurie's worst of all,/When 

the interest will eete out the principall. 

Matheot..ethis is elwaies her fashion,when she would he rid of any company 

that she cares not for, to injoy ine alone. 

Fluello: Whats here? instructions, Ajmonitions, and Caueats?...(79° 

Bellafront : Why ere not you gone to, Signior Metheo?/.../Indecd I loue you nots 
hut hate you worse/Then sny men, beceuse you were the first/Gaue money for my 
soule; you brake the Ice,/Which efter turnd e puccle... 

Motheo: Ist possible, to be impossible, an honest Whore! I haue heerc nny honest 
wenches turne strumpets with a wet finger, but for a Harlot to turne honest, is 
one of “ercules labours...come,I hope thou coost bac fest. 


Bellefront: Oh,tempt no more women: shun their weighty curse,/Women(ot best) 
sre Peg, he them not worse,/.../...for oll your wrongs, ili you vouchsé fe 
me hut cue recorpence, o werry with me? 

Matheos low, narry with a Punch, e Cockatrice,s Merlot? mary oh, Ile he burnt 
throw the nose first. 

Tellafronts Why la? these ore your othes se /ses loue to make vs lewd , hut 
neuer chaste(71). 


ACT IV 
Scei. 
Hippolitos sesi cherge thee on thy life, leb not the soune /of any Vomans voyce 
pierce through thet core.(72} 
Jeruant: If they do, ꝙ Lord, Ile pearce some of them./Whet vill your Lordshin 
haue to breakfast? 
Nippolitos Sighs. 
Seruent: What to dinner? 
Hippolito: Tears. 
Seruant: . met to supper? 
Hippolito: That which(now) thou canst not get ne, the constency of e vounn(73). 
Tellafront [like e ge]: I ard fete when women ere compelle’ to wooe.(75) 
Sc.iii. 

Candido @fter boing berten by ruf “ieng]: Let them alone prey, this cic me no 
harme MA I wes cold, and the blow made me warme /I thanke en for't: besides 
I had decreee fo haue e vaine prickt,I cid meene to bleete,/So thet theres mony 
gau'd...(83). 


Tt 
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trecem, us vie treitor ‘ite. 


508 eas Sei e ste ite ‘rine do 1e one ss ste 
;: 9810 Poctor 


rnotiers vit, / ee E 


r fug Coady Ae houa 


Jeorge: Tye 8 1 peir ot 7 * wen en sie eryes,/ 
For erle puna voter fron her 9 e ies Finger, en“ in faster showers, 
Phen Aprill when he reines ovne flovers./..../If viues vill heue it reine, 
one then it er iues, / Ku clenest husbends iske the stornest viues"(99}, 
Si- anselios Yisely to fecres Is to be free Tron fenre(92) 
Atle Mo Breevers e ue lochen for ell heacs...for the “purtier is med et the Cit- 
he Ji iten, the Cittizen is neten st the Country an, the shoomaker is mad at the cobler, 
the ener dit the cermon, the bunte is med that the l'a rehents wife is not whore, 
bone Merchents vife is usd thet tlie“ 7) puncke is so coron r- 
by? ngelmo: {the inmetes of the lunatic osylun]... /Others egen ve cue like hungry 
Wore Trierce ss vilce Tuls,vntoneoble as flies(98).9 
1. ire Tens . Sterzetey, stays stay, May eres the winé,«heres the wine 
2 the wince: eres the wince..eCo you looke for the vince in the 
, no no,loo”e there,looke tiere, loolce there,the 


heroes 


* 


nie duens? 88 1 


8 5 ne wine is alvryes et that oore 
7 ha (99). 
vac Van: All these ore whoreniongers,con" ley vith my ivfes whore,vhore,vhore, 
F - : 
hore Whores. . 0 mister “octor! cre you heres you gaue me o purgetion, an“ then 
e 


rept into ry viues chamber, to fecle her pul ses, an' you saic, end she gay, en 
oth, er mayte sad, that they w ent pit e pat---pit a nat—-nit a pat (101). 
T, PEJ; Zellafront: I hee n fine iew ell once yt very fine ievell en“ thet neughty nen 
stoale it eway from me,e very Sine ievell(195). o twas e very rich ievell,cel’e 
Voicenhead e.. * : 
“atheos I thinke I rifle’ her of some such pol try Ievell. 
“ukes Pic you? then mery her... 
Teo: The Suckolcs stenpe oe currant in gll Not ions, /Sone nen haue orneg 
ciuen the at their creetions,/If I Le one o? bose, hy so: its better (106% 
To take © corron 1 zeneh, and nee her goot han one that si: Wer sone at first, 


will scorse/Te teriptec forth ouer the threshold core,/Yet in one sennight, 
zoun’s,turnes errent whore,{197)... 


TE ICNEST VIORE, fert II. 
Act I 
Ammy en en Irish Sfootuens ...y Leey vill heue sone little 
Maw “irste. . . J Lecy vill heue ne Lore sheet wic 
lin i e, end ny Ledy sheet in e doder side (187). 
á Jo oxico: . this is she thet he’ the naue of the 
7 


one nt Yhore...This is the 
Tieckonore that by washing vos turne white. . . this is shee thet(if eny of her 
7 religion cen be 


goue) was saued by ry Lore Hipolito. 
Atoll fo: She hes beene r cooly creature (139) 


E Loo rico: She has bint that's the Epitenh of cll Whores...but vonen ere like 
eclers(ho sooner ripe but rotzen) (140). 


Ten: A Dox se če e no ge. . hien I care to gire 
u 1e igi 


Tyng in her velly 
herny Lore will sheet in de one 


hic 5 scuruy guts 


Lg tag on 


ee; ey not ry heart be 


ines abe. ohe ho ee 
22 Mapa: an ne hte cg recor miit eee, 
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Orlando: Then she's o right Strunpet; I ne'r knew any of their trace rich tro 
yeeres together; Siues can hold no Vater, nor Narlots hoorc vp money; they haue 
nany vents,too many sluces to let it out; Tauernes, Taylors, Tewes, Pond ers, Fielers, 
Swaggerers...(147) 
30. 111. 2 
Lodovico{to Nene do] : Will you be a tene Picgeon still{to your new wife as 
you were to your dead wife]? shell your becke be like a Tor toys shell,to let 
Carts goe ouer it, yet not to breake? This Shee-cat will heue more liues then 
your last Pusse head, en will scratch vor se, and mouze you worse (152). . . the en 
shell not ouercrov the Tocke,Ile sharpen your spurves (153). 
ACT II 

Sc. 1. 
Tellefronts . . . 80 Crowes ere faire vith Crove s. Huston in sinne, giues sinne 
e louely “ye. Ml eckne gge in Mores is no ef ormity (154). 
Orlenco: frefusing to take interest]: No, no, no, ir, no; I cannot chice to heue 
money ingenvers ye vpon this siluer Lechery, fre (156). 
30. 11. 
Tancdidos You ueke cn sse; hou, (hot shall I call thee?) 
Tride; Buen het you will. 
Lodovicos "cll her corrant vhore. 
net on fie, hy no means, hen she'll cell re Cuckold(163) 

T III 


30. 1. 

Inf el ice: ey, vou ziey leugh, ut henceforth shun y bee, i bh no whores leeu- 
‘ings Ile be poysone (171). 

“Nippolito: Sholl ny blood strecten ly e viues lust Pe here ond woman, no: Iron 


grows by strokes more here »/Levless: Cesires ere sees scorning ell hounds, /or 
sul phure n hich being rente vp, nore confounds,/Strugling vith ner men,mecnes 
nothing tenes, /V¥inds wrestling vith great fires,incense the flenes(1 72). 

Sc.ii. 

Orlencos ..eyfeith doe not zicke ewey her Gowne. 

Tetheos Oh it's Surier,it's quer: your onely fashion for è women now, is to be 


light,to he light (173). 
Telleafront: .../anc when thou hest solè oll, spend it, but I bessech theee/ruild 
not thy mind on me to coyne thee uore,/io get it wouldst thou haue me play the 
whore? 
Matheos 'Twes your profession before I marriec you(174). 
Locovico: Is this your wife? 
Matheos: A poore Gentlewonan,cir,whom I make vse of © nights(175) 
Sceiiie 
Mistris orsleach: Orcinary Tishes,by y troth,sweet men, there is few good i'th 
Titties; I am es vell furnisht as any, end tho I say it, es well custom'd (177). 
Bots [the pencerl; We haue meates of ell sorts of dressing; we naue stew'd meat 
for your Frenchnen,pretty light picking pent for your Italian, ane that which is 
rotten roasted, for ron Spaniardo....We haue Poulterers were for your sweet bloo’s 
as Poue, Chickin, Pucke, Tea e, Voodcocke, and so forth: and Tutchers meat for the 
Cittizen: yet Muttons fall very bad this yeere (178). 
Wifes I em a Snaile, sir, sel dome Leaue my house, ift please her to visit me, she 
hall be vel come (179). 
Lodovicos Mary he saies we are like to haue the best wars. 
Candido: The best wars? all are bad,yet wars coe good,/and like to Surgeons,let 
Sicke Vingdomes blood (180). 
ACT IV 
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Sc . 1. 

Matheos La,fa,sol,le,fo,la,rustle in Silkes and Satins; there's musique in this. 
(182 J 

Orlando: I know she shall be maintained, but how? she like a fueene,thou like 

a Knaue; she like d more, thou like a Thiefe(183). 

Metheos England (they say) is the onely hell for Horses, end onely Peračise for 

Womens pray get you to that Paradise,because y'ere calle en Honest Whores there 

they liue none but honest whores with a pox(186). 

nlite: Tle try/If now I can beate Cowne this Chest i ty tu the seneboren- 

ance; Will you yeel: this Fort, JI with the power of Argument now(as then)/ 

I get of you the conquests as before/I turne’ you honest,now to turne you whore, 

/Ty force of strong: nerswasion?/(133).../To be a Harlot, that you stand vpon, 

The very name's a charme to neke you one. War lot vas o Pane of so diuine /And 

reuishine touch, thet she was Concubine/To an English King: % nd after 

her all women thet vere faire ere larlots call'd,as to thi Fe- 

sides her dell ience, she so well Coes ix, Piat she's in Latine call e the Vere- 

trix 

Tellafront: So shoul¢ a husband be Ccishonouréd. 

Wi Jito: Tishonourec? not a whit: to fall to one/(Tesices your husbenc} is 
ey fall to none, For one no mber is.(139) 

Tellofronts Frith, should you take/one in your bed, would you thet reckoning 

moke? Jo. en shoul take many wiuess cn” tho they nerriet /According to thet 

ae t, vet tis not cnowne,/fut thet those wiues were onely tied to one. ve w 

Tori icents were since; “or now one wouan/Is shared betweene three hmn red, 

ney shets corone/e.e/Oh Sirens suttle tunes! your sclues you flotter, /Anc 

our Yea”e sex betray; so men lone weter,/It serues to Wash their hendszlut 

(he ing once Soule)/The voter Covne is powred,cest out of Coores,/Anc euen 

o° such bese vse “oe nen nake vhores./e..(190) 

“ipollitos If ell the threcs of “Iorlots Iyues cre spun, /7o coorse as you would 

nere then, tell ne why /You so long loue“ the trade? 

Fellefronts If cl} the threcs/of Nerlots lyues be fine as you voul? make then, / 
Ty “oe not you berswade your wife turne whore , /Anc ell Tones else to fall 

1eĉove thet sin? (191). /. rere “larlots therefore vise, bieyte Te sole deere: 

Vor men account then goo hut for one yeere: /Anc then like Alnanacke s(whose 

cotes ore gone )/They are threwne by, end no nore lookt voon(192). 

Se 111 

Canico: To “rine heel ths, is to crinke sichnegge (199) 

80. 11 ACT V 


Orlenco f-ointin;; ou, to the “uke bu ee Yellafrontl: This is the Jen, 
y Torq, thet the Tocke(with the Lor“ ly corbe) your Sonne-in-Iew woul’ crow 
ouer en“ treac(995). 

Inf gel ice: Let me Te zone „ Lord, or sten vnseene. 

Orlencos Thus nice enes sweere, it is vnf it heir eyes/Shioul view men carul?é 
vn for Anotonies, /Yet they'll see all,so they may stand vnsecne, [any wonen 
sure vill sime behint a Sreene (206). 

Metheos I cannot...tell of your Renssen? your rees, and your whirligigs,en¢ 
ceuices(°98). 

I.Mosters . . 0s seuerall Snwces/Siue one ish seuerall Testes, so change of 
“olits/In Whores is a bewitching Art: to C es ell in colours to hesot 
Spllonts,/Then in nocest tlacke,to cetch the Cittizen(214). 


Satyryna Lountinel l:. Is this For le, Worle to keen awts on Whores honest? 
(215). 
15 
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Ferewerds Am esutstanding figure in the werld ef British medecine,widely admired 
for his clinical wisdem and surgical craftsmanship(97i). F. R. S. He has taken 
his due place beside Sir Henry Head as ene of he twe outstanding figures 

of the cemtury in the mest exacting field ef research-——cutQ@neous sensibil- 
ity(viii). Such is the inevitable growth of special im in 211 fields ef 
knowledge, thet the man whe spreads his intellectual wings te fly beyend the 
cenf ines ef his known avecation is apt te find his arrival in other fields 

ef learning relatively coolly received hy these whe labeuf therein. Our trad- 
itien in leernin tedey deri ges rather from Alexandria then from /Athensfix). 


Preface te the First Editien(1915): I have tried te point out a way; I have 
tried net te exhert or persuade te the use of it---these are matters outside 
my prevince(xvi). 


This material is mon in society or associated man. Secielogy, therefore, is 
obviously but another nane fer psychelegy in the widest sense (1). At an early 
meeting ef the Sociological Society, Professor Karl Perrsen expressed the opin- 
ion that the birth ef the science of socielogy must await the ebstetrical 
genius of some ene man of the calbre of Tarwin er Pasteur (2). William James 
analysed end established with e quite final celicacy end precisien the wey in w) 
which instinct eppeers to introspectien. ile showe that the inpulse ef an 
instinct reveals itself as an axiomatically obvious propesitien,as something 
which is so clearly "sense" that any icea of discussing its basis is foolish 
or wicked(4). Kan is meve by the premptings of such of vious instincts as 

sel f-preservetien, nutrition, and sex.. . on, in spite o” his obvious cuty to 

the contrery, woule continue so of ten not to preserve hinself , not to nourish 
‘inself ond to prove resistant to the blandishments of sex, thet the attempt 

te squeeze his behaviour into these three categories begen to involve an 
incrersingly obvious «nc Sinally intolerable amount of pushing anc pulling, 

as well es so much pretence thet he wes altogether in“, when, quite pleinly,so 
lerse © part of him renmeiner “out",that the enterprise he: to be (5) given up. 
Acengst oeninals there ere sone. . hose conduct cannot be su-riarizec in the cat- 
egories of sel f- preservation, mtrition, end sex. The behaviour of the tiger and 
the cat is si ple, presenting no unsssinilible enomelies,whereas thet of the 
Cog vith his conscience,his humour, his terror of loneliness,his cenacity for 
Cevotion to « brute] riester, or that of the hee,with her selfless cevotion te 
the hhive,furnishes phenonene which no sophistry can essimilete without the aid 
of è fourth instinct. The aninels whose conduct it is cifTicult te generelize 
under the three primitive instinctive categories are garious(60), 


the multicellulor orgenist incivicurl cells lose some of the capacities 

the unicellular-—-relrovuctive cevacity is regulate end limited nutrition 
is no longer possible in the old simple way ent response te stimuli cones only 
in certein chennelse In return for these sacrificeg, the ection of naturel scle- 
ction is withérwn fro within the cé:mune. Tul ticel lularity presents itself 
as on escape from the rigour of naturel selection,which for the unicellular 
organism hac nerrewec competition to so desperate a struggle that any verietion 
outside the straitest linits wes fetal, or even though it night be favouravle 
in one respect, it woulc,in se smell e kingdom,involve a loss in another (7). A 
study of bees end ants shows how funcenentel theninportence o? gregarùou sne ss 
may become. The individual in such co munities is completely incapable, of ten 
nhysicellyy 
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of existing part fren the cemmnity,enc this fact gives rise to the susp- 
icion that even in communities less closely knit than those of the ant end 

the bee, the individual may in fact be more dependent on cemmmunal life then 
appears at first sight(s). Karl Pearsen pointed eut the cenfusien in Huxley's 
Tamous antithesis ef the "cognical" and the "ethical" processes and shewed that 
the se-called ethical precess,the appearance, that is te sey, of al trui s, i- to 
be regarded as e directly instinctive product ef gregariousness, ond as natural, 
there fere, as any ether instinct("Secislism end Natural Selection" in The 
Chances of Teath)(12). 


The cog an’ the sheep illustrate well the characteristics of the two simple 
forns of gregariousness——effensive enc defensive. :. . They are qualities which 
are mest evident in man's behaviour wien he acts in oOds, nd are then 
evident as something temperarily superadded to the possibilities (15) of the 
isolatec individual. Hence it has ce e aheut that they have been taken as con- 
stitutimg the whole of man's gergarieus inheritance. The cardinal quality ef th 
the herd is hemegeneity. It is clear thrt te greatest advantage ef the social 
habit is te enable large numbers to act as ene, whereby in the case of the 
hunting gregarieus enimel strength in pursuit and attack is at ence increased 
to beyond that e the creatures preyed upon, and in pretective socialism the e 
sensitiveness ef the new unit to al arms is greatly in excess ef that ef the ian- 
vidual member of the Fleck. The welf pack ferms am erganisn strenger than the 
lien er the tiger. It is evident that the members ef the herd must pessess 
sensitivemess te the behavieur ef their fellews. The individual isolated will 
be ef ne meening,the individual as part of the herd will be capable ef transm- 
itting the mest potent impulses. Bech member ef the fleck tending te fellew its 
neighbeur anc in turn te be follewed,each is in seme sense capable of leadershiy 
but no leedgpvill be. follewec that ceparts wicely from norme hehaviour. A lead } 
will he feleowec only fron its resemblance te the normal. If the leacer go 

so fer aheec as definitely te cease te be in the herd,he will necessarily be 
ignerec. The original in conduct, thet is te say resistiveness to the voice 

of the herd, vill ke suppressed by atural selectien (16). Agein, not only will th 
individuel he responsive to the impulses coming from the herd, but he will 

treat the herd as his normal envirennent....The conscious individual will feel 
en unanlysable primary sense of comfert in the ectual presence of his fellews, 
end e similar sense (17) of discemfort in their absence. It will he ebvious 
truth te hin that it is net geod for the man to be alene., Loneliness will 

be a terrer,insurmeuntable by reason...For exemple, take the sensatiens ef 

heat ond cold. The latter is prevented in gregarious animals by clese crowding, 
anc experienced im the reverse cenditien; hence it cemes te he connected in the 
mind with separatien, end se acquires altogether umreasenable asseciatiens ef 
harmfulmess. Similerly,the sensation ef warmth is asseciated with feelings ef 
the secure and selutary. It has taken medicine many thousands ef years te 
begin te deubt the validity ef the pepular cenceptien ef the harmfuluess ef 
cold; yet te the paychelegist such a deubt is immediatly ebvieus...Amything 
which tends te emphasize difference frem the herd is unpleasant. Im the 
individual mind there will be an umamalysable dislike ef the nevel im actien 

er theught(18)....0f twe suggestiens, that which the mere perfectly embedies 

the veice ef the herd is the mere acceptable(19)....Mem is net suggestibgle 

by fitsend starts, not merely im pamics and im nebs, under hypresis,and se ferth, 
but always,everywhere,and under any circumstances. The capricieus way in 

which mam reacts te different suggestiens has been attributed te variatiens 
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an his suggestibility. Tut the variations are reelly due te the cifferin 
extent te which suggestions are identified with the voice ef the ant ans, 
In matters that really interest him, men cannet supvert the suspense ef jucg— 
ment which science so often has te enjein. Ye is too anxious to feel certain 
te have time te knew. . . 4 very considerable proportion ef his beliefs rre nor- 
rationel te z degree (21) which is iMfiediately obvious., If we oxemine the 
mental furniture of the verage nen, ve find it mace up of n vast number ef 
jucmments of very precise kind upon subjects of very preat voriety, co plex- 
ityyenc difficulty. . le will knew how the country should be geverned,etc. 
These heliefs sre inveriably regerded by the Helder as retional, nd cefenced 
as suchswhile the »~esition of one who holds contrary views is held te be ob- 
viously unreesonable(??). In this process of the rationeliz tion of instinct- 
5 belief, it is the belief which is the primary thing, chile the explanation, 


although mesqueracing as the ceuse of the belief, es the chain of rational 
evicence on which the belief is Founded, is entirely secencary,and but for 

the belief would never have been thought of. Such rebionalizetions ere 
eften,in the cese of intelligent people, of extreme ingenuity, and may be very 
nisleating unless the true(23} instinctive basis o? the given ovinien or act- 
ion is thoroughly understood. This mechenism enables the English ledy, who, to 
escepe the stigma o? having normcl feet, subjects them to e formideble degree 
of lateral compression,to e were of no logicel inconseguence when she subs- 
cribes to missions to terch the Thinese ledy how absurc it is te cormress her 
feet lonvitudinallys it enables the Burepesn lacy whe wears rins in her errs 
to smile et the barbarism of the coloured lady who weers her rings in her 
nose (24). Conscience, then, ene the feclings ef guilt one of cuty rre the recul- 
ier possessions of the gregerious enimal. A dog nee cat crught in the corm— 
ission of.» offence will beth recognize that punishment is cening; but the 
Cog moreover knows that he has done rang, ne he will cone to he punished ,un- 
willingly it is true, end as if crag ze’ along by so e power outsice hin,while 
he cat's sole impulse is to escane...Twe facts shoul’ be noticed. First, the 
judgments of conscience very in different circles, ene are dependent on local 
environnents; sccontly,tiey ere net acvantageous to the species to the slightest 
degree beyon’ the dicte of the morals current in the circle in which they 
originate (26). 


instinctive opinion,or belief in the strict sense. The essence of this quality 
is obviousness; the truth held in this way is one of Jomes's "a prieri synthe- 
ses of the most perfect sort"; to question it is to the believer te carry 
scepticism te en insane degree. . . 0piniens, on the other hand, which are acquired 
rs the result (23) of experience alone do net pessess this quality of primary 
certitude. They ere true in the sense of being verifieble,but they are unac com- 
wnied by that prefeund feeling which belief possesses, and, ther fore, ve have 

o sense of reluctamce in admitting inquiry into them... It is net by any means 
recessary thet suggestien should always act on the side of unreasen. The desp- 
ir o° the reformer has e lways been the irrationality ef man. New, the troubel 

s not irratienal ji ty, not a definite preference for unreasen, but suggestibility 
—that is, a capacity for accepting reasen er umreason if it comes frem the 
reper source. This quality we he ve seen te be a direct censequence of the 
eciel habit, ef a single definite imstinct,that ef gre gar ieusness (29). The 
bvieus dependence of the evelution ef altruism upen increase on Kno wl ed ge 
ad inter ce municatien has le’ te its being regarded as a late amd censcieus 


on-retionel jugements, eing the product of suggestion, vill heve the quelity of 
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develepment—-—as something in the nature ef ajudgement by the individual thet 
it pays him te be unselfish. This is an interesting rationalization of the 
fects because in the sense im which "pay" is meant it is obviously false. At- 
ruism dees not at present, and cannet,pay the individual in anything but feel- 
ing, as teory declares it must. Nan is altruistic because he must be, not he- 
cause reson recon ens it, for herd suggestion opposes amy advance in altrui, 
end when it can the herd executes the altruist,not of course as such but as 
an imnoveter. This is e remarkable instance of the preteen cheracter of the 
gregarious instinct end the complexity it introdases into tuner a°“sirs,for 
we see one instinct producing menifestations directly hostile te esch other (20). 
When ve remember the feerful repressing force which seciety hes «lweys exercisec 
on ney forms of cltruism anc how constantly the dungeon, the scaffold, end the 
cross have been the reward of the eltruist, ve are able to get some conceptien 
of the force of the instinctive impulse which has triunphently gefiel these 
terrors. If ve look in a generrl wey et the four instincts, self—preservetion, 
nu tri fĩ on, sex, „ the her¢,ve shell see that there is e striking difference 
tetween the node of action of the first three en! thet of the lest. The first 
three which we may call the primitive instincts,heve in con the cheracter-— 
is tic of attaining their mexinel activities oenl over short »verieds end in 
special sets of circumstences, ene of being fundehentally Hleesent te yiel’ to. 
They do not rentin in action concurrently, hut when the circu stances ere anp- 
robriete for ~ielciny to one, the others gutonaticnlly fall into the backrround. 
ene the governing i pulse ir absolute mester., Thus these instincts cemot be 
suopesed at all frecuently to conflict sriengst thenselves en? the sninel poss 
essine then elone,however highly Ceveloped his censciou ess wight he,voulc bee 
leace life emot i onaliy quite si le, for et oeny given moment he woul necesseri- 
ly he Coins what he nos? vente’ to Co(31}. The *ourth instinct hes the chert et- 
eristic thet it exercises e controlling ppwer upon e i divide al from without. 
Ir ts erso of d solitary aninel vielcing to instinct the act itself is 
plee sent and ine whole creatvre,as it were Bocy end soul,pours itself out in 
one so ti concurrence of renction, With the social animal controllec hy 
nere instinct it is not the actuel dee which is instinctively Cone but the 
orcer te do it which is instinctively oheyec. The dee, being oréainec from 
without, iy actually he unpler sant, ehe sa he resisted fron the individue! sice 
end yet le Forced instinctively inte execution, A monenteus ivorce has een 
eccenplishec hetween instinct ond inciveual desire. Duty has first eo>oenrec 
in the vor le end with it the age-leng conflict which is “escribec in the ler- 
oreble veres of Peul: "I celight in the lew of God efter the invert nian; but 
I sce another lew in ry enbers var ing ageinst the low of ry mine end bring 
ing e into captivity to the lew of sim which is in my nenbersu (Renens, 7. 22-9) 
(82), Neturol selection hes ensurec that as om incivicual he rmst heve an 
o 1e ing sense of incompleteness ,which,as thought develops in complexity will 
come to be more nd more ehstractly expressed. This the psychological germ which 
expresses itself in the religious feelings, in the desire for completien,for 
mystical union, This yearning is us is identical with the mec henism thet hinds 
the wolf te the pack, the sheep te the flock, end to the cog mekes the company 
ef his master like walking with Cod im the cool ef the evening (84). Let us 
consider the case of aper son caught in one of these dilemias which society 
presents so abundantly te its members a man seized with a pa 


ssion for some 
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individual ferbiccer to him by the herd,er a man whese eyes have been opened 

te the visien ef the cruelty which everywhere lies clese belew the surface 

ef life,and yet has deeply imgraimed im him the dectrine ef the herd that things 
on the whele,are fundamentally right, that the seeming cruelty is mercy....The 
conflict may end threugh the subsidemce ef either antagenist. Tears, ther 
instincts,er grosser passions may med erate (35) the intensity of ungratified 
love er teke away the sharpress frem the sight ef imcemprehensible pain. Again, 
scepticism may detect the nature ef the herd suggestien and deprive it ef its 
cempelling ferce. Thirdly,the preblem may be shirked by the easy mecheniam ef 
rotiemalizatien. The mam may take his ferbiddem pleasure end endow a chapel, 
persuacing himself thet his is a special case,thet at any rate he is net as 
bad as X,or I, r Z,etc. or, if his difficulty is the ethical eme,he will ceme 

te see how right the herd view is; that it is « very narrew mind which cannet 
see the tmrimsic excellence ef suffering; thet the sheen catile we breed for 
esting, the ene baby eut ef feur we kill in the first year of life, etc. all 
have their part in the Increas ing Purnose which is led ing the race ever 
ipwards te n Divine censumintien ef joy. The solution ef scenticism is un- 
suestionebly the least cemien. The selutiens hy indifference end ratienalir-— 

e bien or by è mixture of these twe processes ere e charecteristic of the great 
closs ef normel,sensible,relishle middle age,with its definite (36) views,its 
resiliency te the depressing influence of facts,encd its gift fer forming the 
backbone ef the State. Anong the first-class Powers teday the mentally stable 
are still the directing classe It is this possession of the pewer of Cirecting 
nationel opinion ye cless which. is in essence relatively insensitive towards 
new combinetions(27) experience; this persistence ef e mental tyne which mey 
heve been adequate in the si pler past, into e world where environments ere deily 
beconing more complex-—-it is this survival, so to sy, of Lio vegoner upon the 
feotplete of the express engine, which has made the modern history o“ nations a 
series of such breathléss acventures end hairbreadth escenes. We mey refer be 
this type es the resistive; hewever "nornel" the type mey be, i“ is one which 
fells “ar short of the vessibilities ef the hun mind(33). 


‘Ne ecepacity fer varie’ resection end the capacity for co camicetien. regeri- 
ousness in bees end ants is complete because the nossihilities of reaction of 
tye individuel are so smell ,n 5 tie cabecity for intereomunicet- 
ion 0° the intiviruel is soon cble to ben corresponding prale. The ind iv- 
ino hes become as cormletely nerged in the ive es the single cel! in the ul 
icelluler nie send censecuently the Abels ef her ectivities is evailable fer 
Lhe uses of the State (43). Considered from this aspect, the wonderful society of 
the beez with its perfect orhenizetion en“ its onder“ aul acaptehility end elast- 
icity,owes its eorly stteinnent of success to the smell nens of the brain power 
ef the incivicucl. The enormeus ee veried reection nossessec by nen must 
render necencery for his etteimlent of the full acevanteges of the gregarious 
hebit e oer of intercom unication of chsclutely unprececenter fineness(44). 
The cuestion eg te the real necning ef mental instebility has heen begged by 
the invention of the Cisastreus vere "Cersenerate", The mentally unsteble poss- 
ess the quality of sensitiveness to el ing end experience. The "de eneracyn, 
therefere,vhich we see cevelape cs © secondary g uclity in these sensitive 
minds is no evicence egeinst the degenerete,lſut en incictment ef the Cisorcerly 
environment which hes ruine? then, just as the catchvord associating inssnity end 
genius tells us nothing about genius but a great eel about the situation into 
which it has had the misfortune te be bern(45). Without sone tetelly revolut- 
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The conception of man as on animal et fitst éntertainec only in e marrow 
zoological sense,has gradually extended in significance,en’ is now begin- 
ning te be understeed as © guiding principle in the study of all the activit- 
ies ef the individual ond the species (48). men no motive is found for s giv- 
en act or no motive consistent with the mind's pretensions as te itself, there 
will always he o risk of a presentable ene being extenperizedt 50) In states 
of Cisease mental precesses anc mechanisms which had elude  ebservatien in the 
normal a peer in an exaggerated form which renders recegnitien less cifTicult. 
The most remarkable ettack upon the preblems ef psychelogy which has been made 
from the purely human standpoint is that(51) in which the rich genius of Sigi- 
und Freud wes onc still is the pieneer(52). The funderientel conception ef his 
system is thet the development of the nine is sccempaniec end conditioned by 
mental conflict(53). However much one ey Je i pres ed by his power as a psy- 
chologist,ene cen sacracely fail te exnerience in reacing Freud's works that 
there is è certain hershmess in his grasp ef facts anc even e trace of narrow- 
marrewness in his eutlook(56). There can be little doubt the the general valid 
-ity of the mein prepositions ef his system will be increasingly accepted. To th 
the bielegist perhaps the mest striking charecteristic ef his werk is its 
complete acceptance of the human point ef view. He seems te feel ne need of 
bringing his primciples inte relation vith what little is kmewn of the mental 
activities of the nen—human animals. However zuch( 57) one may be impressed by 
the greatness of the ecifice which Freud has built up and by the seuncness ef 
his erchitecture,eme can scarcely fail, en ceiming to it fren the bracing atmes 
-phere ef the biological sciences, to be oppressed by the edeur ef huganity 
with which it is pervaded. The statistically(58) normal mind can be regarded 
only as a mind which has respended in the usual way to the meuldimg and def- 
erning influence of its enviromment(59). True cenflict,the conflict which 
meulds and ceferms,must be actually within the mimd—--must be endepsychic. In 
ercer that a desire may set up conflict it must be thwarted,net by a plain 
impessibility er by a mere physical pain,but by enether impulse within the 
mind entageni sing it. F Beh impulses have instinct behind them, and are beth 
intimate censtituemts in the per senal ity ef the subject(61). Freud hes worked 
eut * veritable embryelegy ef the mind. The embryelegy ef the bedy is te these 
whe have had ne bielegical trainingfar frem being a gratifying subject ef con- 
templatien. The stages threugh which the develeping misd passes are net less 
repulsive. The werks of Nature give ne suppert te the secial cemvemtion that 
te be truly respectable eme must always have beem respectable. All her mest 
elaberate(66) creatiens have wrisen in the werld"(67), 


If a given piece ef human behavieur bears the clesest resembalmce te behavieur 
which is characteristic ef the ape, the sheep,er the welf,the bielegist in attem 
-pting te arrive at the actual cause will ascribe an impertance te this resemb— 
lance at least no less than that he will gitec te any explamatien ef the act— 
ion as retionel ond deliberate which may be furnished by the acter or by "fs 
enn inte’ligence(70). The influence ef civilization is looke upon as having 
rendered man's instincts of altogether secondary impertance in mecern life. 
Such e conclusien involves a misc nceptien of the mature of instinct. In 
general we say that the reactiens which shéulc be classed under the head ef 
imstimct ere del eyed (that is, net necessarily carried out with fatal prem 

itude immediately uven the stimulus),cemplex(that is,censist ef acts rate 
then mere mevements),an¢c may be accempanied by quite elabedrte precesses. The 
mental accempaniments ef an instinctive preeess are for the mest part matters 
ef feeling. The actual amount ef mental activity which accempanies an 
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instinctive process is very Variable; it may be quite small,anc then the sub- 
ject ef it is reduced te a mere automaten,pessezsed,as we sey, by an ungevern- 
able passion such as panic, lust, or rage; it may be quite large, and semetimes 
the subject,deceived by his ewm ratienelizatiens and(72) suppressiens,mey sup- 
pese himself te be a fully rationel being in undisputed pessession of free 

will and the mastery of his fate at the very mement when he is shewing himself 
to be a mere puppet dancing te the strdmgs which Nature, unimpressed by his val- 
iant airs,relentlessly and impassively pulls(73). lien and very large number of 
al animals inherit the capacity te respond te physical need er emergency acc- 
erding te the demands which we classify as the three primary instincts ef 

sel f-preservatien, nutritien, and repweductiom. A grewth ef intelligence ,while 

it dees nothing te enfeeble the instinctive impulse, medi f ies the appearances ef 
it by increasing the number ef medes ef reactiem it may use. The respense is 
new ne longer direct end marrewly cemfimed te a single path, but may fellew a 
munber ef indirect and imtricate ways; there is me reasen,hewever,te suppese that 
the impulse is any the weaker fer that. Te mistake imdirectmess ef response fer 
enfeeblement ef impulse is a fundamental rrer te which all inquiry iate the 
psychelegy ef instinct is Itable. Inudirect modes ef respense may indeed beceme 
se imvelved as te assume the appearance ef the megatien ef the very instirets 


menks and muns,ascetics and martyrs,preve the strength of the great pttmagth 
instincts their existence seem. Se- deny, Im additien te the three ptiimary 
instincts, there is the herd imstinc ). There are certaim respenses which, 
when examined,will be feund met necessarily te faveur the survival ef the in- 
dividual as such, but te faveur his survival as a member ef ə herd. The deg and 
the cat are eur twe most familiar examples ef the secial end the selitary animal 
respectively. The cat takes her feed leisurely,witheut. great anpearamce ef appet— 
ite and im small amounts at a time; the dog is veracieus and will est hurriedly 
as much as he can getysgrewting anxiously if he is appreached. His attitude 
tewards feed was built up when he hünted- in packs and te get a share ef the cem- 
men kill had te smatch what came in aaa a ee ie ceuld be 
taken frem him. In slamg which has a seund bielegica asis we sey he "welfs" 
his food. Whem in demesticatien has feed supply is me lenger limited in the 
primitive way,his instinctive temdemcy persists. The some principle applies with 
equal ferce te man. Whether he is aleme er in a company, a hermit phileso her 
er a mere unit of a mob, his respemses Will beer the seme stamp ef being regulated 
by the existence end influence ef his fellews(75). 
The hive may be described as an animal ef which ell the ini cells heve 
-reteinec the pewer ef lecematien(81). If we ceuld suppe se he „% Censcieus in 
the human sense, ge must imagine the bee to be pessessed by an enthusiasm fer the 
hive more intense than a mether's devetien te hbr sen,without persemal ambt— 
iems,er deubts er fears, and we must think ef her cemscieusness,insignificant 
park as it is, as a little fire ablaze with altruistic feeling. There cam be 
little deubt that the perfection te which the cermumal life of the bee has 
attained is dependant en the very smallness ef the mental develepment o° which 
the individuals are capeble(82). The stending miracle ef the bee—-—her sensit— 
*,iveness to the voice of the hive end her capacity te cerrunicate with her fell- 
ews——-vwould unceubtedly be less marvelleusly perfect if she were not at the 
sme time deaf te èll other voices. Aneng the manmmalia other than mam and 


aaibly n Ead/ apes) aregeriensnens is found in two breadly distinguishable 
types according the functien it subserves. It may be either protective as in 


|; which they are the expressien. Thus it ceme te he me paradex te say that 
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the sheep, the deer, the ex, and the herse,or aggressive as in the welf and allied 
aninals(83). The quite Fundamental characteristic ef the social mammal,as ef the 
bee, is sensitiveness te the veice ef his fellews. He must have the capacity te 
react fatally and witheut_hesitatien te en impression coming te him frem the 
herd, ond he mst react in,tetally different way to impressions cooing te hin 
fro) witheut. In the presence ef danger his first metien ust be, not to fly or 
* attack as the case may be, hut te netify the herd. This characteristic is 

beautifully demonstrated in the low growl a deg will give at the anpreach of a 
stranger. This is ebvieusly in no way part of the dog's programe of attack 

pen his eneny———-when his ebject is intimidatien he bursts inte barking———hut 

is first duty is to put the pack on its guard. Similarly the start ef the sheep 
is a notification anc precedes any metien of flight. In order thet the individ- 
ual shell be sensitive in a special degree te the voice of the herd, he must 
heve developed in him an infallible cepacity fer recegnizing his fellew-nenbers. 
In the lewer mammalia this seems seems almest exclusively a function of the sense 
of smell. Specializetien fitting the animal for social life is obviously in cert- 
ain cirections restrictive; that is, it cenies him certain capacities and imun- 
ities which the selitary animal pessesses(34). Fear is essentially an enfeebling 
pessien,yet in the sheep and such animals it is necessarily developed te a high 
degree in the interests of safety(36). Of the twe ferms the pretective is perhaps 
canaebl of absorbing ore fully the personality of the individual than is the 


aggressive. 


Men as e gregerious eninel is intolerant and fearful ef selitude,nhysicel or 
mental., The resistance te a new ivea is always primarily a matter ef prejudice, 
the development of intellectual objectiens, just or otherwise, einge secondery 
precess in spite of the cemuen delusien to the contrary(87). The here can endew 
him with energy, courege, endurance, end can as easily take these awry. “ot erely 
can it make him accept hardship rnc suffering unresistingly,hut it con make hin 
accept as truth the explanation thet his perfectly preventable afflictions are 
sublinely just and gentle. It is in this ecme of the power ef her suggestion 
É that is perhaps the west absedutely incentestable proof of the profoundly gre- 
gerious neture of man. lle is su’ ject t the passions of the peck in his mob 
vielence end the passiens f the herd in his panics. He is remarkable suscepti- 
ble to lencership(2%9). In or@inar’ politics it ust be od fitted that the gift 
o° public sperking is ef more decisive value then anything else. The successful 


shepherd thinks Like hia sheep,anč cen lee’ hinfleck only if he-keens -io mere 
thon The shertest distance in advance. le must remain,in Fact,recegnizable as 
ji eae 8 the flock, magnified no Teubt;Teucer,cearser,abeve all with more urgent 
“\wants end Ways ef expressien than the cemsen sheep, but in essence to their feel- 
ing of the same flesh with flesh. Im the humen herd the wWecessity ef the leader 
bearing unmistakable marks ef -icentificatiem is equally essential. Variations 
| fbem the nermal standard In intellectual matters are (90) telerated if they are 
met censpicueus. If a leader's marks of identity with the herd ere ef the right 
kind the mere they are paradede the better. We like te see phetegraphs ef him 
nursing his little grand-daughter, ve like te knew that he plays gelf badly, and ri 
des the bicyle like eur cenmmen selves(91). The primitive elfactery greeting cem 
i men te se many ef the lever animals was rendered impessible fer mam. Recegnition 
by visiem ceuld be ef enly limited value. Speech very early became the accepted 
f medium(92). It is pessible fer a ləng cemversation te be made up entirely ef 
purely ceremenial remarks,and te cemtaim me trace ef amy cenveyance ef new 
ideas. Cenversatiens between persems unknewn te ene another is alse——when 
satisfactery——-apt te be rich in the ritual ef recegnitien. Wher one hen er 
takes part in these elaberate evelutiens, gisger ly prefferéng eme after anether 
of one's marks ef identity,ene's views en the weather,en fresh air and darbghts, 
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en the Gevermment and em uric acid,watching intently fer the first lew hint ef 
a grewl,which will shew eme belemgs te the wremg pack and must withdraw,it is 
impeSSible net te be reminded ef the similar mameeuvres ef the deg,and te he 
thankful that Nature has previded us with a less direct,theugh perhaps a mere 
tedieus,cede(93). 


In human society a man's interest in his fellows is distributed about himcoen- 
centrically according te a compound of various relations they bear to him which 
we may call in a broad way their nearness. The centrifugal fading of interest 
is seen when we compare the man's feeling towards one near to him with his 
feeling towards one farther off. He will be disposed,other things being-equuh, 
to sympathize with a relative asa against a fellow townsman,with a townsman ag 
against a mere inhabitant of the seme county(95),etc. The distribution of in- 
terest is of course never purely geographical,but is modified by,for example, 
trade and professional sympathy. The essential principle,however,is that the 
degree of sympathy with a given individual varies directly with the amount of 
intercomnnication with him. The capacity to assimilate the interests of another 
individual with one's own,to allow him to partake in one's own personality,is 
what is called altruism,ent might equally well perhaps be called expansive 

wA isme Judged from the purely human point of view al trui sm has héen apt to 
appear as a breach in the supposedly "immtable" laws of "Nature red in tooth 
end claw",as a virtue breathed into man from some extra-humen source, or as a 
weakness which must be stamped out of any race which is to be strong and mast— 
erful. To the biologist these views are equally felbee.Altruism occurs only in 
a medium specifically protected from the unqualified influence of naturel select 
-ion,that it is the direct outcome of instinct(96). 
In the present war the ivsmense size of the units engaged and their comparative 
equality in power have furnished r. complete reductio ad absurdum of the propos- 

ition thet war in itself © good thing even for the individual nation., It 

would seen, then, that in the original proßition the word "war" must be qualified 
to mern a War against a smaller end notably weeker adversary». The German Bup— 
ire wes founded on such wars(10°). In the society of the bee two leeding char- 
ecteristics sre evident—-en eloborate anc exact specialization of the individ- 
ualen’ a perfect ehsorption of the interests of the individual in those of the 
hive; these qualities seen to he the source of the unique energy and power of 
the whole unit and of the remarkable superiority of intelligence it possesses 
over the individuel member. It is a con onplace of human ef “airs that combined 
action is elmost invariably less intelligent than individual,action,a fact 
which shows how very little the members of the species are yet canable of combin 
-ation and co-orCination anc how far inferior---on account, no doubt, of his 
greater mental canpacity-— on is in this respect to the bee (106). In nost of 
his reactions as © gregarious animal in tines of perce, nian is acting as a member 
of o minor herd,es è member of one or another class upon which the stirmlus 
ects. Yar acts uon him as e member of the greater herd, the nation,or,in other 
words,the true major unit(112}. Ye are told to weariness thrt the great objectio: 
to Cisunion is that it encourages the enerny. According to this view,apnarent 
Cisunion is as serious es reel; whereas it mst be perfectly obvious that 
anything which leads our enemy to under-egtimate our strength, as does the belief 
thet we are disunited when we are not, is of much more service to us then is neut! 
realized by the more or less visionary Cisservice we čo ourselves by fortifying 
his mor el e (114). Nocern civilians in generel are much too self-conscious to 

conduct the grave tragedy of war with the high, preoccupied composure it demands. 
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They are ènt to think too uch of whet sort of figure they ere ing before the 
world, to weste energy in superfluous exblanetions of themselves,in flustered 
and voluble attenpts to make friends with hystanders,in posing to the enemy, ond 
inegining they cen seriously influence him by gri aces and genuf lexions(1159 

We were to contibue inperturbably with the conduct of our business, on“ to eve 
the Continent with e supreme exhibition of Pritish phlegn (110). The hest wey to 
extractithe maxi mum amount of work’ro.1 members of e Governnent is not by the 

use of threets and objurgations,by talk of iuperchuent or Cismissal,or by hints 
of a day of reckoning after the ver, hut by keeping their souls full of e burning 
passion of service (119). Towerds the Army an? the Navy the centrel fect of each 
man's attitude voule be the question, un I worth dying for hend his stronszest 
effort vould be the attent to make Hinself 80 (%). 


"Herd accessibility" includes the specific sensitiveness of the individual to 
the existence, thought, and feelings of his. fellow-nembers of the mojor-unit; 
the power to ceflect anc nocify egoistic inpulses into a social form without 
emotional loss or Ccissatisfection; the capacity to cerive from the impulses of the 
herd e moral power in excess of any similar energy he ney be salle to develop 
from purely egoistic sources. Intercom unication, he development of which of 
course depends upon herd=naccessibility,enables the herd to act as a single creat- 
ure whose power is greatly in excess of the sum of the powers of its individuel 
members (126. ferm in some weys resembles œ son who has heen educeted at 
home , end hos taken up the responsibilities of the edult,end become bound by 
them without ever tasting the free intercourse of the school and university. She 
hes never tasted the heady liquor of political liberty,she has had no revolut- 
ion,en’ the blood of no political martyrs calls to her disturbingly rom the 
ground(131). We have the aggressive gregariousness of the wolf and dog, the 
protective gregariousness of the sheep and fox,and,differing from both these, ve 
have the more complex social structure of the bee and the ant, which we may call 
socializec gregariousnesse The last-named is characterized by the complete 
absorption of the individual in the major unit,and the fact thet the function 
of the social habit seems no longer to he the simple one of mere attack or 
defence,but rather the Establishment of a Sate which(132) shall be,as a matter of 
course,strong in defence end attack,but a great deal more than this ag well. The 
hive is no mere herd or pack, but an elaborate mechanism for making use by co- 
ordinate and unified action of the utmost powers of the individual members. The 
hive end the ants' nest stand to the flock and pack as the fully organized 
mlticellular animal stands to the primitive zoogloea which is its forerunner. 
The wo is united for attack,the sheep is united for defence,but the hee is 
united for all the activities and feelings of its life, Social ized gregariousness 
is the goal of man's development(133). With all its startling caper sen all its 
magnificent enter rise, the lupine type of society has not. proved capable of proe 
longed survival. It has recurred speradically at interval s, hut hes always been 
su pressed (134). ee. 5 . c. 
The phrase "God punish England!" seems actually to have attained a real i 
-ine currency(147). The famous "Hymn of Hate" had a popularity equally wi e; 
To the German the war song is è serious matter; it is for the most part a 
grave composition, exalted in feeling; he is taught to sing it, and he sings it 
well,with obvious and touching sincerity. The English soldier, consistently pref- 
erring the voice of Nature to that of the most eminent doctrinaire,has,to the 
sh¢andal of his lyrical enemies,steadily drawn his inspiration from the music— 
hell end the gutter,or fro: his own rich store of flippant end ironic realism 
(143). The VP? ten, is the father of the war song, ond it is among peoples of 
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lupine type alone that the war song is used with real ser iousness (149). It is 
recorded that German soldiers in trenches within hearing of the English,seeking te 
exasperate and appal the latter, have sung in an English version their fondly 
valued "Hymn of Hete". Whereupon the English,eagerly listening and learning the 
words of the dreadful(149) challenge,heve petrified their enemies by repeating 
it with equal energy and gusto,dwelling no doubt with the appreciation of experts 
upon the curses of their native land(150). The flock of sheep has its shepherd, 
but the pack of hounds has its Whips. This seems to be the mechanism which under 
-lies what is to the Englishman the mystery of German submission to harsh disci- 
Mine. That cn able—bocied soldier shoul submit to being lashec across the face 
by his officer for some trivial breach of etiquette is evidence of e state of 
mind in both parties utterly inco pre ensible to our feelings. The only avail- 
able sixiler phenomenon is the submission of a dog to a thrashing administered 
by his master. The dog illustrates very well that in a predaceous social anim- 
al the enforcement of a harsh and even brutal discipline is not only o possible 
but slso e perfectly satisfactory procedure in the psychological sense. The other 
con on victim of man's brutal i ty-— the horse-—-provices an interesting compl- 
ement to the proposition by (152 showing thet in a protectively social animal a 
savage enforcement of discipline is psychologically unsetisfactory(153). 


Segregation hes reasserted itself effectively; the Cominion of the stable ent 
resistive mind is “irnly established es ever,en no less dull enë dengerous; 
while it is blein how far, in the otnosphere o“ relaxetion rnc fatigue,tre social 
inspiretion of the co: on man has sunk from the high constency o° spirit hy whic 
trougho t the long pilgrinege of Wer so neng weary feet hove heen unhorne,so 
nany cry lips re°reshed(211). 
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W.E.Collinsen,The German Language Teday(8rd ed.,1968). 


befere the Second World War there were many enclaves and islets ef speakers 
of German dialects scattered threugheut the Peltic previnces,Poland ,Czeche— 
slevakia, Hungary, Rumania,Yeugeslavia,the Ukraine and Russia. In 1941 the USSR 
dissolved the Velga German Republic and transferred the Germens te Siberia. 
According te Marie Pei German is sixth in the list led by Mandarin Chinese, 
English,Hindi(with Urdu), ſussian and Spanish in thet order and takes precedence 
over Japanese, Arabic, Portuguese, French and Italian(11). our lenguage hears 
the traces of German scientists when we speak of Liebigs extract, Bunsen bura- 
ers and Röntgen reys and ef Zeppelins,the Volkswagen etc. Past participle with 
ge- like the Eng. L in ycladde. Sometimes every word in an English sentence has 
its German ceunterpart,e.g. "I saw him yesterday in father's heuse"/ nich sahh 
inn gestern in Vaters 5 German certainly contains a number of these 
Foreign eceptions(lean-werds),but reacts strongly against their predominance, 
preferring to build up its words by making compounds of its native elements, 
Ceo "univers"/"Weltall","century"/"Jehrhundert" or deriving words from them by 
means of prefixes end suffixes,e.g ‘pregressive"/"fertschrittlich". English 
syntax and vord-order are freer and mere flexible. The student of german will 
notice a certein rigidity in the rules for placing of the verb anc will if he 
has had a classical training be reminded of seme of the fertures of Latin. This 
is due to the influence of the chancelleries end the humanists of t 
end 16th centuries(13). 


The stencard pronunciation as used hy announcers on the wireless, 
for teaching in the schools of Germany, is based upon the recommen 
comission set up in 1898 te regulate the stege prenunciatien te be used in 
serious Crema. In the main if follews the useges of cereful speakers in the 
North. ntil 1939 many German newspapers, periodicals end books were printed in 
the "Gothic" character (Fraktur) and fer a time the National Social ists favoured 
"Gothic" as being nere (istinctively German. In 1941, with e view to the propagat- 
ion of German in occupied countries unused te the Gothic type, newspapers and 
publishers went over te the "Reman" (Antique ) type as used by the English, French, 
etc.,but with the additien ef a special sign ss for the sound ef in hiss 
after a long vewel or at the end of a word(15). The letter-greup ug is pronoun- 
ce in stendard German elweys like the simple ( southern Enrlish "singer" 
and never with the ng of "finger". In German Fingér would rhyme with English 
"singer" end net with "finger"! Qu-vis,promounced in the North and in the stage 
prenunication as if it were(kv),e.g- "Quelle" (kvl), Though the officially 
prescribed pronunciation of German r is a peint-trill of the tongue like the 
rolled r of Scottish speakers, the usual pronunciation of ecucated speakers is 
the uvular trill,semewhat like the rench r in rue, hut not quite so far beck and 
with mere vibration. The weak flapped r_ of southern English "run",etc. is 
unknown in Serman(19). Foreign words Which are nouns or adjectives usually 
stress the last syllable o° the uninflected ferm,e.g. "Selidat","Cel'list", 
"Stutdent","ele'gant". Verbs formed with -ierem stress the suffix,e.m.,stu'dier— 
ef. Jo e place-nemes stress the final sylleble,e.g. "Ber'lin","Parfis" though 
most have initial stress,e. g. "Hamburg", "'Stuttgart","tLenden". In reading 
German it is a scfe procedure — unless folleved too mechanically———te raise 
the voice towards a command drop it towards a full step,e.g. ich Hlaube nicht, 
cass pa. Pow ist"(21). A more lively utterance is produced by beginning en a 
rising tone and then dropping sudcenly,e.g.,"ich - pretés’tiere","~wie‘arverlich!" 
(22). Exclamation mark is still used by seme letter-writers in the opening: "Sehr 
gekehrter Nerr Poktor!) (23). 
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Sense is no guide te gender. "Der Arm","die Hand"; "Ter Lëri" "aie Gabeln, 
"das Messer". A few odd culimes are, formed by adding the suffix -erich 

to the feminine,e.g. die ans/der Gandi iche, "die nits /aer Enterich". This 

has given rise a jocular werd fer "bridegroom"—~—-instead of "der Brautigam" 
people say "der auterich"(25). In Germany the rivers im the “est are partly 
masculine (der Rhéin","der Main",etc.) and partly femimine("die Nahe","die Ruhr); 
The rivers flewiing inte the North Sea and Baltic are feminine (die Elbe","die 
Oder",etc,). The Danube("die Denaun) is feminine., Oceans are masculime("der Atl- 
antik",etc.). Seas are either meuter with Meer er feminine with See(26). Names 
ef countries are ususally neuter("Englané","China",etc.) The few feminines are 
always accempanied by the definite orticle("die Schweiz", "die Tirkei",etc.). 
Sone medern names are masculine("Irak'","Iran","Sudan", "Kengo", "Libanon", etc.) 
(27). English plural correspending te German singular: das Feuerverku(fire- 
works),"Westindien"(the West Indies),"das Mittelalter"(the Middle Ages),etc. 
Where English uses a werd like "hair" collectively German can say either "das 
Hear" or "die Haaren. Om the whole German prefers the plural "Kenntnisse" fer 
“knewledge" about a subject,plural "Fortschritte" fer "progress"(31). German 
goes further than English in using the singular of the noun of measurement("tve 
feet six"). With a masculine er neuter neun follewed by the expression of that 
which is measured er weighed er counted, the singular is the rule, e.. "zwei 

Glas bier, usechs Fuss hech","ein Führer it zehn Nenn", Feminine words have the 
plurel,e.g. "zwei Tassen Teen (32). definite article in german, but indefinite 

in English. English says "se and so much o pound in the distributive sense, 

but German says,e.g. "zwei Merk das Pfund","funfzig Pfennig des Stick" . In 
cases where English uses "a pair of -g, the simple indefinite erticle is used 


in dernen, e. g. "eine Zenge"(a nair of tongs),"eine Prillen(e pair of spectacles). 
ne ine Schere"(a pair of Seissers), heine Hese"(a pair of trousers)(35). 
1 ec aie rig Shp See Tarenfckl ten (freezing 


cold), veinen Piren (vol f s)hunger haben n (te be revenous),"lundewetter" (filthy 
weather), "furchtbar kleinn (awful 17 small), wahnsinnig reich"(incredibly rich), 
nun gehe irer (nemenles) billig" (extremely cheap),"riesig nett"(extremely nice). 
"Keep nice end werm","halte dich schéa warm"; "be nice nd quiet", use i schon 
ruhig". "Eine affenhitze(Parenhitze)"({infernal heat) (40). English of ter uses a 
positive adjective for the German cemparative,e.g. "die neuere Literatur"(medern 
literature), "das N&here"(cetails)(12). 
Toe first person singular is ich,which is written with e small i; the secend 
verson singular ond plural is the polite Sie always written with e capital 
letter. Yir cen be used condescendingly te an individual, e. g. na, vie geht's 
uns heute Früule in D?" (vel I, hen are we todey, iss 2) (44). The plural ef du 

is ihr which always refers te more than one. Its verbal ending is (e, eg. 
“thr singt. It is used in military co ands,e. g. "rührt euch"(stend at ease). 
The word "es" may refer te a neuter noun like Madchen n or " lein" which des- 
ignotes females,but if the pronoun is not in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
noun "it" is often replaced by "sie"(she). The cif°erence between "es gibt" and 
nes ist/sind" lies in the contrast between senerality and particularity. "Es 
gibt viel Elend im Leben"(there is uch misery in life),"was gibt's Neues?" (what 
us the news?),"was gibt's heute?"(what is there fer dinner today?), nes übt, 
solche Menschen","es gibt Leven in Afrika,aher nicht in Europa". on the other 

hond, nes sinf weisse Elefanten in dieser Menagerie","es sind viele hier gew- 
esenn (there have been a lot of people here). Occasionally "there is+sabstract" is 
rebdered: by "es besteht",e.g. "es besteht die '@glichkeit"(45). Van corresponds 
te English "we","you", "they", "people" or the use of passive, e. g. man sagt" 

kit is seid)(45) 
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“was fürn hes become stereotyped in the sense ef "of whet kind ef...?" "what 
sert ef...?" er simply “what...?" Thus "was für ein a eee ac cus 
ative) "what sert ef man?","was für welche?" "what kinds n (49). 


"All" in the sense ef "sheer" or "nething but" is lauter n, e. g. lauter Lügen" 
(all lies),"sie ist lauter Leben“ (she is all animation). "Sonst nichts"(nething 
else),"michts anderes"(nething further, no ether). "Nichts weniger als",lit. 
"nothing less than" implies a high degree of its eppesite quality,e.g. "er ist 
nichts weniger als dumm (anything but stupid, i. e. very clever). The English 
e. g. of a miracle)" is expressed im German pesitivelys 


use ef "nething shert ef 
"geradezu ein Yunder"(60 A 
Idiems with cardinals; "wir wellen fünf gerade seim lassen"(we'll stretch a po- 
eee ee and ay böse Sieben n (a termogant), "jetzt 
schlagt's dreizehn"(that's tern it)(64). In military parlance and in telephen- 
ing it is custemary te use "zwe" fer "zwei" and "zwete" fof "zweite" te avoid 
confusion between "gwei" and "drei". This usage is spreading te ordinary speech. 
In © date like “dem 5.Mai" the full stop shows that the nurſber is to be read as 
en ordinal "den fünften Moit(65). 
The present tense refers te i eg ih progress, e. g. “ich schreiben (I am 
writing) or a state lasting threugh the present,e.g. "er sitzt, driben"(he is 
sitting ever there). The nuance ef the English progressive with -ing can be 
brought out by a phrase like "ich bin em(bein) Schreiben or "ich bin mit 
Schreiben beschaftigt"(78). The present tense is further used as it is in 
French for an action beginning in the past and lasting through the actual pre- 
sent, e. g. "noug demeurons ici depuis . . , wir wohnen hier seit...; Ehgl fish! 
hes recourse te the perfect o the progressive perfect in such cases: We have 
‘een living here for several yeears","we have known him a long tine n (790). In 
the cusings of inner speech(erlebte Rede) the preterite ay even refer to fut- 
ure time} ermanun Hesse: "Nein Gett,wie bald, denn seh ich sie nicht mehr"(I 
sreulc not sec ner) (30). Tre German per ect may indicete a past event the 
effects of which last into the present——this may be called the "resul@ytive 
der fectu,e.g Wo habe ich Cie Trille hingelegt?"(present result: "I can't 
find them"),"ich habe einen neuen Wagen gekauf tu(and new have it) (81). Sone- 
times English uses the progressive perfect with a note of anneyance or reproach. 
In such cases the shade of meaning can ata pinch be brought out in ferman 
hy model particles,e.g. "wer hat denn überhaupt heute morgen hier die Adressen 
geschrieben?" (who has been writing the addresses here this merming?); "Sie 
haben schon wieder die Kartoffeln zu stark gesalżen" (you've been putting too 
mch selt in the petatoes again); "die blauen Flecke in deinem Gesicht zeigen, 
dass du dich schen wiecer mal geprügelt hastu (the bruises on your face shew that 
you have been fighting egain) (32). Im collequiel North German ere is a cur- 
ious use of the verh "geheren"(te belong) with a past participle in the sense 
of "ought te be" in such sentences as "er gehert schon langst versetzt"(he ought 
te have been transferred long age),"du geherst ins gef Angnie ge gtecktu (you 
ought to he mut in prison) (85). The sentence "Sie dürfen zu uns kommen" implies 
according te the situation---a permission,a right or e justification. English 
says "Yeu may(can) cowe te usn, j. e. we will let yeu. Hence with a negative 
"iGrfen" is often tranglated by "must", esege "Sie dürfen nicht hingehen"(Yeu must 
net go there). The e geed has a polite ring. The seid whe answers the coor 
says to the caller "darf ich bitten?"(may I ask you He cone this way]?). A 
velite wey ef expressing congratulations is „darf ich Sie beglückvünschenꝰ n 
(88). Sometines the appropriate rendering of "ntissen" is "cannot hel pu, e. g. 
"ich musste lechen"(I couldn't help laughing). The emetive use of "mussen" 


* 
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comes out in such sentences as e.g. "gerade ihn musste ich treffen"(ef course 
I hed te meet him of all peeple) with an implication often conveyed by aus- 
serechnet"(would you believe it?) Nuss dich der Teufel euch gerade jetzt her- 
Fuhrenn (fancy meeting you here at this of all times). Some t ines hin occurs 
in a sentence indicating a culminetien of treubles,e.g. dN muss auch noch 
das Rad kaputt gehen n (ef course the wheel mst ge and break down) (89). Cerman 
has ve verb of causetion so wide in scope as Fnglish make, French "hire" or 
Putch "deen". Though the most prevalent rendering is "lassen", German eccas— 
ionally uses machen, e. g. wer macht den Tisch wackeln?"(who is making the 
table reck?)(92). The simple infinitive is semetimes used instead ef an im 
perative for shert directiens,c.g. "einsteigen!"(teke your seats), "bitte 
nachschicken"(please forward), nerst siegen, dann reisen"(a slogan like "ig 
your journey really mecessary?")(93}; r 
Modern German has largely given up the pattern "des Königs Soha" and prefers 
te place the genitive after the neun except with a few shert personal nouns like 
"Vaters", without the article (111). 
"Put" has two main equivalents in german: "aber" and———opposing a negative 
"sontorn",the third "allein"(cf "enly") being mere literary: "sie sind arm, 
aber ehrlich"; "sie sind nicht reich, sendern arm"; but "sie sind nicht reich, 
aber freigebig"(118). „Raus mit ihm!"(eut with gr e mit dem Verrët- 
ern!"(dewm with the traiters); "Ans Werk!" (ge te it}; "Achtung! Feind hert 
mit"("Be like dad, keep mum"; "Les oreilles ennemies vous écoutent!")(120). 
"Bitte!" is used l. when making e pelite request; 2. as the eq uivalent ef 
Dent mention it!" after semeene has thanked ene er apelegized; 3. en a ris— 
img tone to ask for the repetition of semething not fully understeed er heard; 
4. when offering something like "here you are"; and 5. "bitte sehr" for an 
indignant "I beg your pardem." "Danke" is used met only fer "Yes, thank yeu!" 
but alse when standing alene for », thank yeul't(cf French use of "merci!') 
"Peuemm hal tenlu (keep your fingers cressed); "unberufen!"(teuch weed! (121). 
"PE!" er "puh!"(phew), when hot; "uh!" er "b§rr!",when celd (141). "Ttt" er 
"kkk" før the click represented by eur "tut tut"; "il" er "igitt! igitti" 
te indicate disgust er horror. To call a persen's attention English uses "hi!" 
er "hey!" and German con use either "he!" er "halle!" Nursery mames ef animals 
like "die Muhkuh", 'tiahnah"(baa—lamb), "die Meckmeck"(geat),"das Wiekwiek"(Pigsy— 
WIRD Idas Tüktük"(hen), "der Yauweulbew-wew) (#42). A very drastic expression “o 
for the negative in popular speech is n Treck",e.g. "er weiss 'n Dreck" er 
er versteht 'n Treck"(a let he knows or understands abeut it); "er geht dich 
tn Treck an, was ich getan haben (what dees it matter to you,what I have dene?) 9 
ther substitutes for negatives sre "Essig"(vinegar),e.g. mit der Sache ist 0 
es Essig"(the thing's ne geod); "behmische Perfer"(Rehemian vi lages), e. g. 
"die Angelegenheit ist mir ein behmisches her fu (I can't make head or tail ef 
the matter); "was er mir erzühlt, komt mir spanisch ver"{what he tells me is 
double Tutch)(143), In speaking ef a politician the English se etimes insert 
and sometimes omit mfr, e. g. (ur) Attlee". In German "Adenauer",etc.,is 
su“ icient fer (Herr) Doktor Adenauer n whereas “err Adenauer" is al nest pejor- 
ative! rau Professer" may i ly 1. a married weman having a title in her own 
right, 2. an unmarriedwoman having the title in her own right, and 3. a married 


women whose hushend has the title (147). 
butside Purepe a German dialect (vesignated now Pennsilfaanisch but for er ly 


"Pen lvania putchn (from the speakers! appel lation fieitsch),is spoken in 
Fast Pennsylvania, Yest arylend and parts of Ohio, Illinois Indiana and 
ont ar ie by the descendants of colenists (158). Yiddish(Jiddisch,i.e. Judisch 
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er Judaeo—German is a collective term fer dialects used by Jews,in which a 
german substructure is heavily everlaid with Semitic elements(up te 107%) 
from Rabhinic Hebrew and Talmudic Aramaic,alse Romance werds and many Slavonic 
ängredtents. It has developed a syntax of its n. Its literature, vritten in 
Hebrew characters, attained an international reputation in the works ef Schelem 
vg Aleichem,Schelem Asch end Martin huber. It is giving ground te Ivrit, the modern 
! f Hebrew e the state ef Israel (159). aie 
The peculiar vocabulary of the Wis. ost of the expressions whether construct- 
ed del iberately, resuscitated from the German pest er given a new~semantic 
slant,were pepularized in the ninteen-thirties. The "millennial" Tritte Reich 
lasted but a few months lenger than 12 years. New official terms were promul g- 
ated seen after the seizure ef power(Machtergreifung Mechtibernahme ) ef 30 
Jenuary 1933 and the party intreduce?d in addition te the Netional-lied "Teutsch— 
lend über alles" the Horst—WYessel—lied "Die Prhne hoch. 160); The head of 
the state was the Wührer n, a title copied from the "Puce" of the Italian Fase— 
ists, end the WMWührergrund satz (-prinzip)* was: "Auterittt nach unten, Veranwort— 
Wie nach oben." An alleged racial elite(auslese). Leisure activites and 
‘recreation were organized under "Kraft durch Freude", modelled on the Italian 
, Popelevere. ron ancient laws the phrese "Blut und Beden"( jocularly "Dluho") 
‘was taken to sirmify the ties ef g family te its inherited land(161). One aim 
of the adepts of eugenics(Rassenhygiene ,Rassempflege) was re-nordicizatien 
(aufnerdung,semetines applied to the peroxiding of hair!) ane the prevention 
of racial igneminy(Rassenschande) in the Blutschutzgesetz of 1935. Tiscrimin- 
etion against the Jews tec te the requirement of an Ahnenpass(proef of ancest— 
ry). The gesetz zur Verhütung erbkranken Nachwuchses ef 1933 provided fer 
sterilizatien(Unfruchtbermachung) and full castration(Entmannung). The name, 
though net the character, of Cencentratien Camps(Kenzentrationslager),vas borr- 
ewed from that of Tritich camps fer civil internees used in the Peer Var (162). 
Itf is ironic to reflect that the favourite Nazi prefix new survives in one of 
the best known new coinages entnazifizieren "te denazify"(163). 
The N. P. R. has naturally develeped linguistic divergences after 1945,especially 
since the clesing ef the frontier (Abriegelung) and building of the wall in 1961 
along the Sekterencrenze of West and Fast Derlin{164). "Ter Kader" was used as 
early as the Weimar Republic; "Oblemewerei"(lackadaisicealness) fren the land- 
owner in Gencharev's novel cited by Lenin(165);" izi "(neglect ef 
ideelogy); "Abweichler"(deviationist),"Westler" or "Wersehnler'(ene whe is 
inclined tewrds the West er too cenciliatery)(166). 
Pseude—leans(Scheinentlehnungen) like the teilors' "Twen" "man er weman in the 
twenties" er “Nappy End" for mappy ending"(167). "Engpass't(bettleneck), "Tiick— 
weren"funder the counter goods) (170); "krisenfest"(hard,of currency), us turn- 
frein( net liable to interference, of a students! "digs" er Pude),"salenfahig 
(fit to appeer in a Avewing-veen) , *Caraung"(camsuflage) (171 Ts "Schupe't( "Sehatz— 
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Staatspelizei)(172),Kripe"(Kriminalpelizei,"C.1.D."),"Vepe"(Velkspolizist of 
Testern Zone). A. A. (Auswärtige s Ant, „F. O0. h); “aK deschlechts krankheit, W. D. u), 
Thel( TiberIulose,"T.B.")(173). 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF 17TH CENTURY VERSE(1934), 
Chosen by H. J. C. Grierson & G. Bul lough 


Preface: In the Gelden Treasury Donne appears only as the author ef a poem 
which he did not write. lerbert is represented by è single poem; Vaughan by 


two, and a verse from another; C ashaw by a few limes from one poeeme Our immediate 
reference is to the 1890 editiom—-~there was seme later infiltration. Paigrave's 
chief and best guide was Tennyson, on whese fine ear the metres ef the "metaphys— 
icals" mst have grated as did these of his friend Browning; and Mr Heusman 

has in a recent lecture indicated early that his judgment is more in agreement 
with that ef Tennyson(vii) 


FULKE GREVILLE,LORD DROOKE 
Sonnet lxxxvii(im Caelica): .../fhat all this glory unto ashes mst,/And gener— 
ation to corruption turmes;/fhen fond desires that onely feare their end, oe 
vaiméjy wish for life, but to amend./But when this life is from the body fled,/ 
Te see it selfe in that eternall Glesse, /Where time deth end, and thoughts eccuse 
the dead,/Where all to es: one with all that w 2 


Somnet lxxxviii: .../fhe Flood that did, and dreadfull Fire that shall, /Drowne, 
and burne up the malic@ef the earth, /The divers tongue s, and Pabylens dewne-fall, 
Are nothing te the man's renewed birth;/...(p.1). 


Sonnet ciiis 0 false and treacherous Probabilit emy of truth, and friend te 
wickednesse;/With whose bleare eyes épiniom learnes te see,/Truth's feeble party 
nere, and barrennes se / men thou hast thus misled Humanity,/And lest obedienc 

in the pride of wit, Ai ch reason dar'st thou judge the Deity,/And in thygfrésh 
make hold te fashion it.(4)//Vaine thought, the werd of Power a riddle is, /And 

till the vayles be rent, the flesh newborme,/Reveales no wonders of that inward 
blisse,/Which but where faith is, every where findes scorne;/Who therefore censures 
God with fleshly sprité,/As well in time may wrap up infinite. 


Sonnet cvs . bor what is Fortune but a vat try g sse? /Whese chrystall forehead 
wants a steely backe,/Where raime and stormes bleve all away that was, /Whese 
ship alike both dhepths and shellewes wracke.//....///and many Friend#,false 
strength of feeble mind fetraying equala,as true slaves to might;/Dike Ecchees 
still send veyces down the wind, Tut never in adversity finde right.//Then Man, 
though vertue of extremities/fhe mit le be, and se hath two to one, by Place and 
Nature constant enemiep,/Anf- against both these no strength but her owne, /Yet 


quit thou for her, ds,Feme,Fortune's throne; /Pivel ere many be, bmg Gods He 
i — 


bu one (5). 


Dot Humane Learning(st. 144 & 146 re Some seeke Imowledge,meerely to be knewne,/ 
And idle Curiositie that is;/Seme but te sell,not freely to bestow, /These gaine 
and spend, both time, and wealth amisse, /iihasing Ar ts, by basely degming so;/...//... 
/ [ext that ve do not everhuild our states /In searching secr of the Neity,/ 


Obgcurities of Nature,casualtie of Fates; /But measure first our own Humanity, /Then 
on our gifts impose an equall rate,/and so seeke wisedome vith sebriety:/...(6). 


Mustaphe: Chorus Prims: [Wise counsellors will not master laws,meuld pul pi ts, eto. J 
And help Change in; hose vanity still tends / Te worke im ertal things te mertall 
ends. J. . . (8) For betwixt Han, and Man; twixt Kings and Kings/Our place should 
‘offer vell-digested things. se as those €rudities,whdoc remaine/Within the 


body, all Complexions staine /.. Chorus Tertius: [Time speak@What meane these 
mertall childrem of nine ovne, /Ungra tefully, against me to complaine, /That all 
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build is by me everthrowne?/Vices put under to rise up againe?/That on ay 
wheeles beth good and Ill doe move; / The one bemeath, while thtother is above? // 
day, Night, loures, Arts, All; God, or Men create,/The world doth charge me, that I 
restlesse change; /Suf Per no being in a constant state :/. . % 9) % . erhis 
nsther orbe, vhich is Corruptions Sphere, Vet being able long one shape to beare. 
,. i bring the Truth to light; detect the I11;/...(10)//...//.../Nay more; 
My childe Occasion is not free fto briag forth geod,or evill ,without me. free 
Eternity speaksz What meanes this New~berne childe of Ploneta' motion? /. 
b11)//tecause in your vat mouth yeu hold your Tayle,/As coupling Ages past with 
times to cone; hoe you Pokies your Trophees shall not fayle,/As beth Creation's 
cradle, and her Fombe?//...//A Minute which dothvher subsistence tye; /Subsistenél= 
cies which, in bot being,be:/Shall is te come; nd Was is passed by; A ine present 
cements this Twplicitie: /and if ene wust, of force, be like the other /of Nething 


is not Nothing made the mother?//...//.../bike playing en, in vain contend- 

ing, /Though they beginning hac, to have no ending(I2).//...//fime! therefore 

know thy limits,an? strive not/fo make thy sel fe, or thy works Imfimite, Abe se 
d blet:/fhy changes prove thou hast ne steblish"é 
intuss als Mirecles,which are but ignerance of 

Couse/...(14). Chorus Sacerdotum: ph wearisome Condition of Humanity! 

under one Law, to another bounds Fa ad begot, and yet forbidden vanity; /Created 


sicke,commanded to be sound: /What mädneth Nature by these dieverse Lawes? /Pansion 
and Reasen,selfe-divisiom cause:/Is it the marke or Majesty of Power/To make 
offences that it may forgive? Ne ture herselfe doth her owne selfe defleure, o 
hate those errours she her selfe doth give./.../fyrant to others, to her selfe 
unjust, /Onely commands things difficult and hard; /Ferbids us all things which it 
knowes is lust, Makes easie peines,unpessible reward /. . Met whem each of us 


in his own heart leokes,/ie findes th» Ged there, ferre unlike his Beokes(15). 


GEORGE CHAPMAN 

Hemer S Odyssey,XX,401-—4: Se(in their flight) Ulysses with his Neire,/pid 
stoope and cuf fe the vooers, that the gire /Broke in vaste-sighes: whose heads, 
they shot and cleft; /The Pavement heyling wi he Soules they reft(39). 

JOSHUA SYLEZESTER 
Autummus; .../freen now, gray new, gone anon; /Leaving(Wgehiling) ef thine dung 
Neither Fruit, nor Leef behind thee. _ 
Bonnet: They say that shadewes of deceased ghosts/Poe haunt the houses and 
the graves about, /Of such whose lives~lamp went untimely out, /Melighting still 
in their forsaken hestes://Se,in the pld ve where cruel] love doth shoote/The 
fatall shaft that slew my loves delight,/I stalke and walke and wander day 
and night,/Even like e ghost with unperceived feote.//But these light ghosts are 
happier far then I,/Ffer,at their pleasure,they can come and gee/Unte the place 
that hides their treasure,se,/and see the same with their fantastick eye.// 
Where 128 dare not approach the cruel I Freud Monument, that doth inclese 
my Jewell (40). 


ones 
BewarecFair Maydes ...//Each greedy hand will strive te catch the flovre/¥hen non 
De regards the stalke it growes upen,/Each creature seekes the fruite still te 
devoure/Fut leave the tree to fall or sta klone. et this advise, faire creature, 
take of me, Wet none take fruit, unlesse he“ take the tree. he lee ve no oathes nor 
mch pretesting men, /Credit no voves, ner ne beveyling songs, /Let Courtiers 
sweare,fersweare,and s¥eare ageine;/fheir hearts do live ten Regions from their 
tongues. /For when with eathes they make thy heart te tremble fel ieve then 
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least,fof then they mest dissemble.//Beware lest Caesar de corrupt thy minde / 
Or fend Ambition sell thy medesty./Say though a king thou ever courteous 
finde/He cannot garden thy virginitie./Begin with king,to subject you will 
fall,/From Lord te Lackey,and at last te all(41). 
Greatmess: .../Alas! thou knowst not, vhat full blessings flew/ Te those that str 
siete to keepe thenselves belew, ue fooles that gaze on great ones and admire/ 
Their eutward light,feele net their inwarde Tiretit)./... fiat you mst beldly 
raise yourselves on high/Te be the marke of every envious eye, Me climbe to 
cares by smooth and brittle staires here he is happie thet at first despaires 

(43). hen you look upwards; then yeu see mo bounds,/A dreadful depth when 

eu beheld the grounds./...(44 


MICHAEL BRAYTON 


Te His Coy Leve: I pray thee leave,leve me ne mere „cal home the Heart you 
gave =A but in vaine that Saint adere,/That can, but will not save ne (53% 
These peore halfe kisses kill me quite; /Was ever man thus served? /Amidst an 
Ocean of Delight,/Fer Pleasure to be sterved.//Shew me no more these Snowie 
Brests/With Azure Riverets branched, Where whilst mine Bye with Plentie 
feasts, /Yet is my Thirst not stanched. / Tantalus, thy Pf ines ne'er tell, /By 
me theu ert prevented; /'Tis hething te be plagu'd in Hell, ut thus in 
Heaven termented.//...(54). 


Mest Dearly—leved Friend Hemry Reynelds,Esq.,of Poets and Poesies scf 
Have past the hewres cententedly with chat,/New talk'd of this, end then dis- 
cours'd of that,/Spoke our owne verses twixt our selves,if net/Other mens 
lines,which ve by chance had got, . Te my milde Tuter merrily I came, /(For 
I was then a proper goodly page,/Much like a Pigmy,scarse ten yeers of age)/ 
Clasping slender armes abeut his thigh./0 deare master! cannot you 
(queth I)/Make me a Peet, doe it if you can, (59% And you shall see,I'll quickly 
bee è man. /.../That noble Chaucer,in those former times, Ahe first imrich'd 
our lish with his rimes,(60)/.../Grave merrall Spencer after these came 
on/.../the noble Sidney with this last arese,/That Heree for numbers, end for 
Prose.(61)/.../Neat Marlowe bathed in the Thespian springs/.../For that fine 
madmes still he did retaine, /Which rightly should pessesse a Poets braine. 
Shakespesre,theu hadst as smeoth e Cemicke vaine,/.../Next these,learn'd 
Gohnson,in this List I bring, me had drunke of the Pierian spring(62)/... 


hidia: .../[Queem Mab's chariet}Foure nimble Gmats the Herses were, Their 
Harmasses of Gessamere,/Flye Cranion her Chariottere,/Upen the Ceach-bex 
setting. fler Chariot of a Smayles fine shell /Which for the celeurs did excel !:, 
/.../The seat the seft¢veell of the Dee; The cover,(gallantly te sce)/The wing 
of a pyde Putterflee,/...//The wheeles cempes'd of Crickets bene s Aud daint- 
ily made fer the nonce, ſyor feere of ratling on the stenes,/With Thistle—dewne 
they shed its /...//(64}...//He „and Mep,and Prep se cleare,/Pip,and Trip, end 
Skip that were,/fe Mab their Severaigne ever deare:/ier speciall Maydes of 
Honour; /Fib, end ib, nd Pimck,and Pim, /Tick,end Quick,anmd Jill,and Jin,/ 
Tit,and MT, and Nag, and Win,/fhe Trayne that wayte upon her.//Upen a Grass- 
hopper they got, And what with Auble, and with fret, / For hedge nor ditch they 
spared not,/But af ter her they hie them./A Cobweb over them they threw, /To 
shield the winde if it should blewe,/fhemselves they wisely ceuld bestewe, [Lest 
amy sheuld espie them. 


The Sixt Nimphal !“ from Muses Plizium): .../fhin Cleuds like Scarfs of Cebweb 
Lawne ‘ayld Heaven's mest glorious eye./The Winde had ne mere strength than 
thid,/f at leasurely it blew,/Te make one leafe the next te kisse,/That closely 
by it grew./ 
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The Rills that en the Pebbles played,/‘ight now be heard at vill;/This werld 
they emely Musick made Else everything vas still(65). 


Pelyelbiem: The 13th Seng: . . on which the mirthfull Quires,with their cleere 
open threats, Into the joyfull Merne so straine their warbling notes, /That Hills 
and Valleys ring, and even the echeing Ayre/Seemes all compes'd of sounds, about 
them ere e all the Deasts which we for our veneriall name, /The 
Jart amongst thdrest, the unters noblest game: / /. . . New when the Hart doth 
heare/The of ten-belleving hounds te vent his secret laire,/ile reuzing rushedth 
out, and through the Brakes ceth drive, /As theugh tp by the reots the bushes 

he weuld rive.(70)/Amd through the cumbreus thicks,as fearfully he makes, Ile e 
with his branched head, the tender Sapling shake s, That sprinkling their moyst 
pearle dee seeme fer him te weepe;/When after gees the Cry, with yellings lewd 
and deepe,/That all the Forest rings, and every neighbouring place /And there is 
not a hound but falleth to the Chase./Rechating with his herne which then the 
“unter cheeres, fMmilst the lustie Stag his hig:—palm'd head up~beares, yllis body 
showing state, with unbent knees upright, /Express om all beasts) his courage 
in his flicht. / . ut when as all his shfftS his safety still denies, /Put 
quite wrt-sf-his valke, the wayes and fallewes tryes./.../Until the noble Deere 
through teyle bereav'd of strength, /His leong and sinewy legs then fayling him at 
length,(71)/.../He turnes upen his fees, that seome have him incles'd./The 

c sh threated heunds then hold ing him at, bay,/And as their cruell fangs on 
his harsh skin they ley,/With his sharp-peynsd head he dealeth deadly wounds. /The 
Hunter, coming in te hel pe his wearied hound d /He desperatly assailes; until 
epprest fy force,/He whe the Meurmer is te his ewne dying Corse Upen the ruth- 
lesse earth his precious teares lets fall(72). ayten’s own marginal note: "The 
Hart weepeth at his dying: his teares are held te be precieus in medecine") 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 


on his Mistress,the Queen ef Fehemias Yeu meaner Beauties ef the Night, /That 
poorly satisfie our ye by your number, than your li nt, /Yeu Comnen peeple 
of the Skies; at are you when the Sun shall réase?(75)//Yeu curious Chanters 
ef the Weed,/That warble forth Dame Natures layes, /Thinking your Voices under- 
steod your ve k accents; what's your praise/When Philemel her voice shall 
raise?//You Vielets,that first appear,/By your pure purple mantles known, [Like 
the preud ims ef the ye ar us if the Spring were all your own; /What are you 
when the Rese is ble se, when my Mistress shall be seen/Iim Form and Beauty 
of her mind,/By Vertue first, then Choice a Queen,/Tell me,if she were net 
design'd/Th'Eclipse and Glery ef her kind? 

Upen the sudden Restraint ef the Earl ef Semerset,then falling frem favour: 
Nazzled thus with height of place, ilst eur Hepes eur wits Beguile, 
marks the marrow space/'Twixt a Prison and a Sni le. //Then since Fortunes fav- 
ours fade, eu that in her arms de sleep,/Learn to swim and not te wade; for 
the Hearts ef Kings are deep.(76)//But if Greatmess be se blind,/As te trust 

in Tewers of Air „Let it be with Geedness lin'd,/That at least the Fall be 
fair.//Then theugh darkened yeu shall say, /When Friends fail and Princes freun, 
Ver tue is the reughest way, /But proves at night a Bed ef Don. 


The Cheracter ef a Happy Lifes “ew happy is he bern and taught,/That serveth 
net smothers will? moese ais his henest theught,/and simple truth his ut 
mest skill?//(77)...//This man is freed from Servite hands, of hepe to rise, or 
fear te falls:/Lerd ef hinsel f, though not ef Lands, /knd having nothing,yet hath 
all. 


On a Bank as I sate a Fishing: And now all Nature seem'd in leve;/fhe lusty sap 
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be gan to nove; Ne juice did stir th'embracing Vines; And Pirds had draws 
their Valentines: The jealous Treut,thet lew did IIe , /e ab a well—dissembl- 
ed flie;/...(78)« 


Upon the Death ef Sir Albert Merten's Wifes He first deceas'd; She fer a little 

tritd/Te live without Rim: lik'd it not, and dita(79). 

De Mortes Mans life's o Tragedy: his mothers womb{(Frem which he enters) is 

the trying reom;/This spacious certh the Theater; and the Stage/That Countr 

which he lives in: Passions,Rage,/Folly,and Vice are Actors: the first cry/The-r 
he Prologue te th'ensuing Tragedy. The ferner ect censisteth of 

dumb shows; /The secend,he to mere perfection rews;/I'th third he is a man, 

and doth begin/To nur ture vice, and act the deeds of sins/I'th fourth declines; 

itth fifth diseases cleg/And trouble him; then peathis hie Epilegue (80). 


SIR ROBERT AYTON 


I Lev'd Thee Once: I lev'd thae#ence,I‘'ll love shomére,/Thyme be the grief as is 
the blame,/Theu art not what thou ve Ot before, /What reasen I should be the 
same? /ilee that cen love unlevid againe/ilath better stere of love than braine,/ 
Ged send mee leve my debts te pay, /While unghie feelestsic.] their leve 
avay.//Nething could have my leve o'erthrewne/If thou hed still centim'd 

ne,/Nay if thou had rema ind thyne one might perchance have yet been thyne, 
Aut thou thy freedeme dir recall/That it theu might elsewhere inthrall And 
then how could I but disdaine/A Captives Captive te remaine?//Yhen new desires 
had gy thee/And chang'd the ebject of thy will,/It had been Lethargie 


in nee ee constancy,to love thee still/vea it had been a Sin te Fun prostit 
ute verre Bee; /Since wee are taught ne prayers te séy /To such as mst te 
ethers pray.(81)//Vvet doe thou glery in thy 5 choice ef his good 

i 


fortune baest,/I'11 neither grieve nor yet rejeice/To sec him gaime what I 
have lest; /The hight of my disdeine shell be/To laugh at hin, te blush for thee,/ 
To love thee still,but goe no more /A herging at a beggars door (82). 


To Mis Forsaken Mistresses: I de confesse th'art smooth ang fair,/And I might 
har gome neer to love chee, led I not found the slightestppay'r/That lip could 
move, had pew'r te move thee./Put I cam let thee now alene,/As worthy to be 

10 vid by none.//I de confess*th'art sweet, yet find/Thee such an Unthrift of 
thy Sweetss/Thy favours are but like the wind,/vhich kisseth ev'ry thing 

it meets;/Amc since thou canst with more than one,/Th'art worthy te be kiss d 


by 'hone.//The morning Pose that unteush'd stands,/Arm'd with her briars,how 
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sweet she smells! /fut pluck'd,and strain'd through ruder hands ner sweets 

ne longer with her dwells;/Put Scent end Peauty both are gene,/And Lerves fal! 
from her one by one.(82f/Such Fate ere long will thee betide,/When thou hast 
handled wi while, /With sere Flow'rs to he thrown aside; Jud I shall sigh 
when seme Will smile Te see thy love te ev'ry ene/Hath brought thee te be 
lev'd by nene(83). 


When Thou Did Thinke I Bid Net Love: Men thou did thinke I did net Love /Then 


thou did dete on mce,/Now when thou fimdsfsicg that I dee preve/As kinde as 


-ant mynde?ZMethinkes it were good policie/Fer mee to turne unkinde/To make 
thee kinde, 183%. . . fut since I gave thee ence my heart Ay constancy shall 
shev/That though thou play the woman's part/And frem a friend turns fee,/Men dee 
not see(84). f 


Wrong Net Sweete Empress of My Hearts ...//Yet when discretion hids them leave 
he plaints which they should utter, /fhen thy discretion may perceive/That 
silence is a suiter./Silence in love bewrays more woe/Than werd@ though apr 


kinde can 1520 dyes in thee.//What way te fyre the Mercurie/Of thy Inconsti 
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so witty,/A beggar thet is dumbe you knewe/Meth merit double pity/...(86) 
a en — ẽé — Soe 
THOMAS MIDOLETON & WILLIAM ROWLEY 


Song( from The Spanish Gipsy,III,i)s .../legzers would on Ceck—horse ride,/ 
Boobies fall a rearing, /And cuckolds, tho me Hernes be spied,/Be ene enether 
goring.//...(87)- 

BEN JONSON 


Inviting e Friend te Supper: . /TeMine faire acceptance, Sir,creates/The 
entertaymment perfects net the cates. /Yet shall to rectif ie your 
palate,/an olive,capers,or seme better saliad Mehr ing the mutton; with a 
shert-leg'd hen, / we can get her, full of eggs, and then/Limens,and vine 
fer sauce: te theses, ä ceney/Is not to be cespair'd of, for our money; Vnnd, 
though fowle, new, be scarcg,yet thereelerkes, Ahe skie net falling, thinke 

N we may have larkes./.. 15 reade a piče ef Virgil,Tacitus,/Livie,or of 
some better beeke to us, ſof which weet! speake our minds,amidst eur meate; / 
Amd I'll professe ne verses te repeate: /To this, if ought appeare,which I 
knew not of, That will the pastrie, not my paper, shew ef. / . (188). 


Soag- Te Celia: Coce, my Cel ie, let us preve,/While wee may, the sperts ef love:/ 

Time Will net be ours for evers/He.et length, eur good will sever./Spend not 
then his gifts in vaine./Sunnes that set,may rise ageaines ut, if once vee 
lose this light, / is, vith us, perpe uall night./.../'Tis ne sinne, loves 
fruit te steele,/Fut the sweet theft te reveales/Te bee taken,to be seene,/ 
These have crimes accounted beene(162). 


Theéwemen are but Mens Shaddews: Follew a shaddow,it still flies you, /Seeme 
to flye it, It will pursue:/Se court a msitrisjshe cenies you;/ et her alone, 


she will court yeu./Sey,ore not „ but the shatdows 
of us men?/At morne,and even, shades are longest; Yat noone, they are or short, 
or nenes3/So men at weekest,they are strongest,/fut grant us perfect, they're 
not knowne. /Say,etc. 


To Celia: Prinke te me,emely,with thine eyes, /And I will pledge with mine: / 
Or leave a kisse but in the cup,/And I'l] net looke for wine./...(163). 


Seng: Still te be neat, still te be drest,/As you were going to a feast: / 
Still te be pew yed, still perfum'd:/Lady,it is te be presum'd,/Theugh arts 
hid causes are net found,/All is not sweet,all is met sound.//Give me a look, 
give me a face, AThe t makes simplicity a grace; hebe s loosely fleving, heyre 

as free such sweet neglect more taketh me,/fha all tha'adulteries ef art; / 
They strike mine eyes,but met my heart(The Silent Woman) (167). 


Te the Meme beleved,the Auther,iUr William Shakespeare: and What ‘le 
hath left us: Te draw ne envy( Shakespeare) en y meme, 

thy Beokes,and Fame:/.../Or crafty Melice,might pretend this preise,/and 
thinke te ruine,where it seem'd to paiaes(176)/.../ty Shekepseare,rise; I will 
net lodge thee by/ ger, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye/A little further, te 
make thee a rome :/ Thou art a Moninent,witheut a seh hale tell ,hew 
farre thou gidst eur Lily eut—shine ,/or sport in Kid, or Marlewes mighty line 
And thou ad st small Eatine, and les se N thence te honour thee I 
would not eke or names;.../.../lle was not of an age, but for all tine! (177)/ 
.. et mst I net give Nature alls Thy Art ſuy gentle Shakespeare, mst enjoy 


a part. for theugh the Poets matter,Noture be, His Art doth give the fashier... 
J. . . In his well turned,and true-filed lines:/...(178). 
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Ode (to himself): Come leave the leathed stage,/And the mere Loathsome age :/ 
Where pride and inpudence (in fac tien knit) /Usurpe the chaire ef vit / 
Let the ir fastidieus, vaine/ cem issien of the braine/Run on, and rage, sveat, 
censure, and cond em: /They wre net made for thee,lesse theu for them.//Say, 
that thou peur's them wheat,/and they will acermes eat:/'Twere simple fury, 
still,thy selfe te vesteſon such as have ne taste. Te offer them a surfeit 

of pure bread, moese appetites are dead! Ne, give them graines their fill, / 
Huskes,dreff to drink and swill./If they leve lees,and leave the lusty wine, / 
Envy them not, the ir palatets with the swine. . (179). 


It ves a begutz that I saw: It was a beauty that I saw/Se pure, 80 perfect, 
as the freme/Of all the universe vas lame,/To that ene figure, could I draw, or 
give least linc of it a law! // skeine of silk witheut a knot!/A faire match mad 


—e without a halt! /A curious ferme, without a rinted beek without a 
blot./All beauty end without a spet(frem The New Inn)(181) 


—— — . 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 


The Authour to his Bookes The world's e Theater, the earth a Stage, /Which Ged, 
and mature doth with Actors fill,/Kimgs have their entrance im due equipage,/ 
And seme there parts play well and others ill. /Tfhe best ne better aref{in this 
Theater, }/ Where every humer's fitted in his kinde; /This e true subject acts, 
and that a Trayter,/The first applauded,and the last confin'd; /This plaies 

an honest man, and that a kmave,/A gentle persen this, and he a clowne,/One is 
ragged, and another brave;/All men have parts, and each man acts his owne , /She 

a chaste Lady acteth all her life,/A wanton Curtezan another playes./This, 
cevets marriage leve, that, nuptial strife,/feth im centinuall action spend 

their dayes./Seme Citizens,seme Seldiers, Mone te adventer,/Shepherds and 
Sea-men; then eur play's begun,/When we are born, and te the werld first enter, 
And all finde Exits whem their parts are dene.(182)/If then the werld a Theater 
present,/As by the roundnesses it appeares mest fit, /Puilt with starre-galler- 
ies ef hye ascent,/In which Jeheve deth as spectater sit,/And chief determin- 
er te applaud the best, and their indevours crewne with mere than merit, / 

But by their evill actiens deemes the rest,/Te end dissrac'd whilst others 
praise inherit, Ille that denyes then The ters sheuld be, lle may as well deny 


a world te me ( Apelegy fer Acters)(183). 


JOHN FLETCHER 


From The Spanish Curate,I.is Let the Hells ring, and let the Peys sing,/The 
yeung Lasses skip and play,/Let the Cups ge reound,till round gees the ground, / 
our Learned old Vicar will stay.//Let the Pig turn merrily,merrily ah, /And 
let the fat Goose swim, or verily,verily,verily ah, /Our Vicer this dey shall 
be trim.//The stew'd Cock shall Crow,Ceck—a-deedle-lee,/A loud Ceck~s—leodle 
shell he Crew;/The Puck and the Preke,shell swim in a lake/Of Onions and 
Claret below. //...(194) 

RICHARD CORBET 


on Mr FVYancis Reaumont(then newly dead): .../Beaument is dead,by whose sole 
denth appeares,/Wit's a Disease censunes mem in few years. 

Te his Son, Vincent Corbet,en his Birth-dey...being then Three Years Olds What 
I shall leave thee none can tell, ut II shall say 1 wish thee well;/1 wish 
thee, Vin, be ere all vealth, eth bedily ond ghostly heclth:/Ner tee mch 


ve al th, nor wit, come te thee,/Se mich ef either may undoe thee (205). / wish 
thee learning, not for shew, ough for te instruct, and Imew;/Net such as 
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Gentlemen require,/Te prate at Table, or at Fire, / . ½I wish thee friends en 
one at Court, / det te build en, but support, . . (206). 


PHINEAS FLETCHER 


An Hymne: Droep,drep,slew tears,/and bathe these besuteeus feet, /Which brough 
from heav'n/the news and Prince ef pecce:/.../In your deep floeds/drewm all 
my faults and feers;/Ner let his eye/see sinne,but through my tears. 


The Lecusts,Cante I: The Porter te th'imfernall gate is Sin,/A shapeless shape, 
a foule deformed thing,/Ner nothing, ner a substance: as these thin/And empty 
fermes,which threugh the ayer fling/Their wandr ing shapes, at length they're 
fastned in/The Chrystall sight. It serves, yet reignes as King: /It lives, yet es 
death: it pleases,full ef paine : ions ter! ah who,who van they being feigne!/ 
Theu shapeless shape, Iive death, paine pleasing,servile ré igne.//of that 

first venan, and th'eld serpent bred,/fy kust and custome nurst; whom when her 
mother /Saw se deferm'd,hew faine would she have fled/Her birth, and selfe! 

But she her dam would smether(209),/and all her broed,had not He rescued/Whe 
was his mothers sire, his childrens brother; /Sternitie,who yet was borne and 
died: /His ewme Creatour,earths scerne, heavens pride,/Whe tht Deitie inf lesht, 
and mans flesh deified.//Her former parts her mother seemes resemble, /Yet 

one ly seemes te flesh and weaker sight; /Fer she with art and paint ceuld fine 
dissemble/Her loathsome face: her back parts(blacke as night Like te her 
herrid Sire weuld ferce te tremble The beldest heart; to th'eye that 0 
her right she seemes a lovely sweet,of beauty rare; Afut at the parting hen shell 


cerse she seem'd,wrap't up 
ferne deepest is 
h-swol!ne With 


Whe reund abeut with awefull silence sate./This dee,this let rebellieus Spirits 
geine, /Change Ged fer Satam,heaven's fer hells Sev'raignes/0 let him serve in 
hell,whe scermes in heaven te raigne!//Ah wretch,whe with ambitious cares 
ovprest, /Leng'st still for future,feel'st me present goed: /Pespising te he bet- 
ter, would is be best,/Geod never; whe wilt serve thy lusting meed,/Yet all 
command; not he,whe rais'd his erest, ut pull'd it cewne,hath high end firmely 
stood. Fele, serve thy tewring lusts,grew still,still crave,/Rule,raigne,this 
komfort from thy greatmess have,/New at thy top, Thou art a great commanding 
slave.//T,us fell this Prince ef darkness, once a bright/and glorieus starre: 

he wil full turned away/His borrowed glebe frem that eternall light: /Himselfe 

he seught,se lest himselfe: his ray/Vanish't te smeke,his merning sunk in 
night,/and never mere shall see the spriuging day:/Te be in heaven the 

secend he disdainess/Se mew the first im hell,and fe hes he. raignes,/Crowatd 
ence with jey, ond lights crewa'd new with fire and paines.(St.18-20}(211) 


SIR JOHN BEAUMONT 


To his late Majesty,cemcerming the true forme ef English Poetry: In ev'ry Lang- 
a 
uage new in Nurepe speke/By nations which the Reman Empire broke, Ahe religh 
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ef the use consists in rime, /One verse must meete anether like a_chime. / 

our Sexon shertmesse hath peculiar grace/In choice of werds,fit for the ending 
place,/Which leave impressiem in the mind as well/As clesing seunds,ef seme 
delightful bell:/These must net be with disprepertion lame,/Ner should ax 
Ecche still repeate the same. / 221). 


PHILIP MASSINGER 


A Sad Seng (The Empereur of the East, V. 111): Why art theu slew,theu rest of 
treuble,heath,/Te step a wretches breath,/That calls en thee, and offers her 
sac heart/A prey unte thy dart? /I am net yeung, nor faire, be theref ere beld,/ 
Serrew hath made me old,(222)/Neferm'd,and wrinkl'd,all that I camecrave,/ 

Is quiet in my grave./Such as live happy, held leng life a Jewell „hut te me 
theu art cruell:/If theu end net my tedious miser ie, hd I soondgeese te be. / 
Strike,and strike héme then,pitty unte ne/In ene short heurs delay is tyran- 
nie (223). 

AURELIAN TOWNSHEND 


Te the Ceuntesse of Salisbury: Victerieus beeuty,though your eyes fare able 
b are unlike te beast/The taking ef a little 
prize, be not e single heart despise.//...//The Cencuest in regard ef ne 
Alasse is small,but im respect/Of her that did my Le ve protect,/Were it 
divulged,deserv'd te be/Necorced fer e Victery.(224)//and such a eme,as seme 
that view/ler levely face nerhaps may say, /Theugh you have stolen ny heart 
away, /If all your servants preve net true, ay steale a heert or twe frem 
yeu(225). 

LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY 


Ditty in Imitetien ef the Spanish "Entre tante que ltavril": New that the 
April of your youth aiereathe Garden of your face,/New that fer yeu eech 
knowing Lever mourns,/And all seek te your Graces be nof repay affection with 
Scorns.//...//then think each mimute thet yeu lese, e day; /The longest Youth 
is shert,/The shertest Age is long; time flies sway,/And makes us but his 
sport; /and thet which is met Youth's is Age's prey. [See but the bravest 
Horse, that prideth mest, Though he escape the War,/Either frem master te the mai 
is lest,/Or turn'd unte the Car, or else mst die with being ridden Post. / 
Then lose net beauty,Levers,time,and ell, /Tee late yeur fault yeu see, /When 
that in vain you would these dayes recall; /Ner can you vertuous be, Ihen 
witheut these yeu have net wherewithal] (2269. 


Tears,flew ne more: Tears,flew no more, er if you needs mat flew,/Fall yet 

more slew, /De net the werld invade, From smaller things then yeurs rivers 

have grewm,/And they again a Sea have made,/Rrackish like yeu,end which like 
yeu hath flewn.//Ebb te my heart, and om the burning fires/Of my desires, % 

let your torrents fall,/Frem smaller heate then theirs such sparks arise/As inte 
flame cenvert ing all,/This werld might be but my leve's secrifice.//Yet if the 
tempests ef my sighs 4% blew/You beth must flew,/And my desires still burn, /Sinc 
~-ce that in vain all help my love requires m may met yet their rages tur ye 
dry these tears, and te blew eut these fires? (227), 


Elegy over e Tomb: ...//Ohyif you did delight ne more te stay/Upen this lew 
and earthly stege,/But rather chose an endless heritage,/Tell us at least, we 


prey,/Vhere all the beauties that these ashes ew'd/Are new beastew'd?//neth 
the Sun new his light with yours renew?/ilave Waves the curling ef yeur hair? / 
Did yeu restere te the ‘and Air,/The red, and white,and n blew? fa ve 

yeu vouchsaffd to flewers since yeur deathyrhat sweetest breath? //ied net 
Heav'ms Lights else in their heuses slept,/or te sone private life retir'd?/ 
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Must net the Sky and Air have else censpir'd,/And in their Regiens wept? fust 
not each flewer else the eerth could breed/Have been a weed? //But thus emrich'd 
may we not yield seme cause/Why they themselves lament ne mere?/That mst have 
chamg4d the course they held befere,/And breke their proper Laws,/Had net your 
beauties giv'n this second birth/Te Heaven and Eerth?//Tell us, for Oracles 

must still ascend, or these that crave them at your temb:/Tell,wszwhere are these 
beauties new beceme,/And wht they new intend: fell us, ales, that cannet tell our 
“brief, or hope rel ie f (228) & 


Te her Res: Flack eyes if yeu seem dark, /it is because yeur beams are deep, / 
And with yeur seul united keep:/Whe ceuld ciscern/fmeugh inte them, there might 
learn, /Yhence they derive that mark;/And hew their power is such,/That all the 
wenders which preceed frem thence,/Affecting mere the mind than sense, Are not 
se mech/The werks of light, as influence.//,..(229). - 


To a Lady whe did sing excellently: When eur rude end unfashien'¢ vords, that 
Teng a being in their elements enjey'd,/Semseless and void, /come at last te be 
fermed by thy tengue,/And from thy breeth receive that life and place n 
perfect grace,/That new thy power diffus'd through 211 their parts are able te 
remeve/All the obstructiens of the hardest hearts, und teach the most unwilling 
hew te leve; //Yhen they again,exelte’ by thy veice,/Tun'd by thy seul, dismiss 
inte the air,/Te us repair,/A living,meving,and harmonious neise,/Able te give 
the leve they de create/A second stete,/And charm net only all his griefs away, / 
And his defects restere,/Put make him perfect, who, the Poets say, ade all was 
ever yet made heretofore; //...(230) 


An Ode upon a Question moved, Whether Leve should continue for ever?: ...//They 
stay'd at last,and en the Grass/Repesed se, as e'er his breast/She bew'd her 
gracieus heed te rest,/Such a weight as ne burden ves. /. .. emen with a sweet, 
though troubled look,/She first brake silence, saying, ear friend , /0 that our 

love might take ne end,/Or never had beginning teek! //(232)...//Se when one wing 
can make ne way,/Twe jeyned can themselves dilate,/Se can twe persons propagate, / 
When singly either weuld decay. J gs). 


WILLIAM BASSE 


Elegy on Shakespeare: Renowned Spencer lye a theught more nye /Te leerned Chaucer, 
and rare Beaument lye/A little meerer Spenser, to make reeme/Fer Shakespeare in 
your threefeld,fewerfeld Tombe./Te ledge all feure in one bed make a shift/Untill 
Toemesdaye,fer hardly will a fift/Retwixt this day and that by Fate be slayne,/ 
Vor whem yeur Curtaines may be drawn-againe./If your precedercy in death doeth 
barre/A fourth place ip your sacred sepulcher,fUnder this carved marble ef thine 
ewne, /Sleepe,rare W alone; / . (238). 


The Anglers Seng: As inward love breeds outward talk,/The Hound seme praise, and 


seme the Hawk,/Seme better pleas'd with private sport Use Tennis; some a Mistris 
ceurt:/Put these delights I neither wish,/Nor envy,while I freely fish.(238 

Whe hunts,ceth oft in danger ride; /me hawks,lures eft beth far and wide; me 
uses games, may of ten preve/A loser; but whe falls im leve,/Is fettered in fend 
Cupids smares/iy Angle breeds me ne such care.//Of Recreation there is nene/Se 
free as fishing is alene;/...//...//And when the tinereus Trout I wait/Te take, 
and he devours my bait, jew peer a thing enetimeg find, /Will captivate a 
greedy mi nd; /And when nene bite, I praise the wise, om vain allurements ne'er 
surprise.//...(239) 


ANONYMOUS 
A religieus Use ef taking Tebacces The Indien Weed withered quite/Greene at Merne 
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cut ‘dewne at nig /she es t dee 411 esh is hay; us thinke, then drinke 


Tebacce.//And when the smeke escends om high/Thinke theu beheuldst the Vanitie 
/of worldly stuffe,gene with a puffe;/Thus thinke,then drimke Tebacce.//But 
when the Pipe grewes feule within/Thinke of thy seule defil'd with sinne/And 
that the fire deth it require; Thus thinke,them drinke Tebacce.//The Ashes 
that are left behind/fay serve te put thee still im mind/That inte the dust 
returne theu mast; /Thus thinke,then drinke Tebacce(242). 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 


Letter te Ben Johnsen: The Sum which doth the greatest comfort bring /Te absent 
Friends, because the self-seme thing/ hey know they see however absent, is/flere our 
best Hay-mnlter (Forgive me this /It is eur Ceuntreys style). In, this warme shine 
I lie end dreeme of your full Mermaid vine. Oh ve have weter mixt with Claret 
Lees,/.../I thinke with ene dhught mans invention fades,/Twe Cups had quite 
speil'd Hemers Iliads;/'Tis Liquer that will find out Sutcliffs vit Lie where 

he will,and make him write werse yet; (243)/.../...What things have ve seen, / 

Teme at the Mermaid! heard words that have been/Se nimble,and so full of subtill 
flame,/As if that every one from whence they came, /Had meant te put his whole 

wit im a jest,/And had reselv'd to live a foole,the restyof his dull life;... 
(244). 


peut th: hah Nahon j i!!! table tat roo Tiket} 2t 


Madrigal i: This life which”see faire,/Is like a Bubble bleven up in the 
N sporting Childrens Preath, /me chase it every where,/And strive whe 
can most Motion it bequeath: YAnd theugh it semetime seeme ef its ewne ight/ 
(Like te an Bye of gold) te be fix'd there, /And firme te hever in that emptie 
Hight / That only is because it is se light,/Iut in that Pempe it doth net leng 
appeere; ßer even when mest edmir'd,it in a Theught/As swell'd rem nothing, 
deth disselve in neught(253). 


Seng ii: .../There is a World,a World of perfect Bliss, /Pure,isateriall,bright, 
more farre from this,/.../A Werld,where all is feund, that hecre is found, Mut 
further discrepant then ‘leaven and Greund:/It hath an “erth,as hath this d 
of yours, ui th Creatures peopled, stored with Trees, and Ylevrs, /. . Aut there 
Tlewres doe not fade, Trees grew net olde, /ithe Creatures cee net die threugh 

Heat nor Celde,/.../There ‘leavens bee not comstrain'd about to range,/For 

this Werld hath ne necede of any Change,/The Ümtes grew net Heures, floures rise 
not Tayes,/Tayes make ne Menths, but ever-bloeming Nayes.(259)/Wee bee net made 
for Farth,though here wee come, fiere than the Exbryer for the others Wembe: / 

It weepes te hee made free, end wee cemplaine/Te leave this loathseme Jayle ef 
Care and Paine./.../Thinke that, en Eerth which Humanes Greatnesse call,/Is but 

a glorious Title te live thrall:/That Scepters,Diadems,and Chaires of State, /Not 
in themselves,but to small Nindes are great flow these whe lofticst meunt,dee 
hardest light,/And deepest Falls bee frem the highest light; /. . And though it 
alos) were,thinke how this Reunc /Is but a little Peint,which doth it bound. / 
oo (261). 

The Werld a unt: The Yerld a Hunting is,/The prey,poore an, the Nimred fierce 
is Teath,/fis speedy Grey—hounds are Aust, Sicknesse, Enuie, Care, str ire thet ne! 
-er falls amis se with all these ills mich haumt us while we breathe./New if (by 
chance) wee flie ſof these the eager Chase, /0ld Age with stealing Pace/Casts up 
his Nets, and there we panting die (269). 


To Sir Villiam Alexander: Theugh I have twice beem at the Poores of Death, Aud 


twice found shut these gates which ever ngurne This but a lightning ig,Truc 
Malle p H OTA: wa Seale es Mc for avs Ala Pallpa t DA dose, 
af Hof h . Kerbe EMISE EIR" 
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taten te Preath, /Fer late—bern Serrews augure fleete returne./...(270) 
ANONYMOUS 
iteph: em Sir Walter Rawleigh at his Execution: .../I sew in every stander 
ale death,life onely in thine eye: 


GEORGE WITHER 
Shall I wasting in Dispelte: Shall I wasting in Dispaire,/Nye because a Womans 
feire?/.../iee shee fairer than the Bay,/er the Flewry Meads im „ay; If She be 
not se te me, mat care I hew faire shee bes should my heart be grievd er 
pin'd,/Ceuse I see d Woman kind?/.../If shee be net se to me,/What care I, how 
kiad she be. (284% shall © Wemams Virtues move, Ale, to per ish for her leve?/...// 
Teuse her Tertune seemes tee high, /Shall I play the feole and dye? . . bare at, 
er Geed,or Kind, er Baire,/I will neter the more dispaire,/If She love mes this 
beleeve;/I will die ere she shall erieve./If she slight me, when I weoe;/I can 
8 ae let her gec./Fer,if shee he not fer me,/Vhat care I,for whem she be 
285). 7 
A Love Sonnet: I loved a 1288 fair ene /e fair as efer was seen;/.../But fool 
as then I was,/I thought she leved me too hut now alas she's left me,/Falere, 
lere lee.(202)//...//Im Summer time er wimter/She had her heart's desire; /1 


still did scerne to stint her/Fren sugar,sacke,er fire: /The world went round 
N cares we ever knew, hut now alas she's left me, Talere lere: lee. (293) 
LD sx the Maidems vow and swearing/ilemceforth ne credit give,/Yeu may give 
them the herring, ut never them beleeve./They are as false as faire, /Uncenst— 
ant,freile,untrue;/Fer mine ales has left me,/Falere,lere,lee.//'Twas I that 


paid fer all things,/'Twas others dranke the wine,/I cannot new recall things, / 
Live but a foole te pine.(294)/tTwas I that bent the sr g bird te others? 


flew,/For she alas hath left me,/Falere,lere,leo.//...(295 
WILLIAM BROWNE 


Teladyme's Song(Britannia's Prstorals,rk III, Song 1): ...//To some fewe birds, 
kimde Nature hath/iiade all the sumer as one daye; /Which once enjpy'd,colde 
winter's wreath, /As night, t ey sleeping passe away. Those happy creatures are, 
thet knowe not yet/The payne to be depriv'd or to forget. /I oft have heard 

mem saye there be/Some,that with confidence professe/The helpfull Art of Memorie; 
/Eut could they teach forgetfulnesse,/I'd learme,and try what further art could 
doe,/To make me love her and forget her too.(335)//...//Ye houre s, then, but as 
minutes be! /(Though soe I shall be sooner olde)/Till I those lovely graces see,/ 
mich, but in her, can nome beholdes/Then be an age! That ve maye tever try ore 
griefe im parting, but growe olde and dye 336). 


An Odes ...//.../fhe €lamtrous Terre wins some, and others bite At lookes throwne 
from a mshroom Favor ite. (337%. . . .. fr enble at Neath,Envye,and Fortune who / 
Have but one life: Heaven gives a Poet two(338). 


FRANCIS QUARLES 


Hos ego versiculos: Like the damask rose you see,/Or like the blossome on the * 
tr or like the caintie flower of ray, /or like the Morning to the day,/Or like 
the Sunne, or like theſqnade , /or like the Gourd which Jonas had; ven such is 

man whose thred is spuh, Hrane out end cut, and so is done.//The Rose withers, 
the blossome blasteth, /The flowre fades, the morning hasteth:/The Sunne gets, the 
shadow flies,/The Gourd consumes,and man he Ciese//Like to the blaze of fo 
delight; /or like a morning cleare and bright; /or like a frost, or like a showres / 
Or like the pride of Pabel 's Tower;(339)/Or like the houre that guides the time; / 
Or like to beauty in her prime; /Even such is man, whose glory lendsyflis life a 
blaze or two,and ends.//Pelights vanish; the morne o'ercasteth,/The frost 
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breaks, the shower hasteth; /The Tower falls, the hover spends; /The beauty faces, 
ond man's life ends. 


The Authour's renne: My sinnes are like the heires upon my head,/Amd raise 
their Audit to as high a score:/Im this they differ: these doe dayly shed; / 
But ah! my sinnes grow dayly more and more. /If by my haires thou number out 
my sinnes;/leeven make me bald before the day begins. hy sinnes are like the 
sends upon the shore; /Which every ebbe layes open to the eyes/In this the 
differ: These are cover'd o'er/With every tide,My sinnes still open lye./If 
thou wilt make my head a sea of tears % they will hide the sinnes of all my 
yeares.//My sinnes are like the Starres within the skies,/In view,in number, 
even as bright as great: /In this they differ: these doe set and rise; ut ah! 
my sinnes doe rise, but never set. shine Son of glory, and oy sine are gone/ 
Like twinkling Starres before the rising Sunne (340). 


On The wech of a Sun- Dial: Pehold this needle;z when the Artick stone fed 
Touche it,how it trembles up end down; yunts for the Pole; and cannot be 
possesst/Of prace, until it find that point, that rest:(341)/Such is the heert 


of Man: which when it hath /Attein'd the virtue of a lively Feith, /It finds no 
rest on earth, makes no abode,/In any Object,but his heev'n,his God(342), 


HENRY KING 


The Vow-hreaker: When first the Magick of thine eye/Usurpt unon my liberty, / 
friumphiag in my hearts spoyle,thou/Pidst lock up thine in such vow: Afhen I 
prove false,may the bright day/Be govern'd the Moonmes pale ray,/(As I too 
well remember) this/Thou saidst, and seal'dst it with a kisse.//0h heavens! 
and could so soon that tie /Relent in sad apostacy? /Could all thy Oaths and 


mortgag'd trust, /Vanish like Letters form'd in duet,(853)/Which the nere 
— —ä— — . — — 


wine scatters?... 


Sonnet: Tell me no more how fair she is,/I have no minde to heor/fhe story of 
that distant bliss/I never shall come mear:/By sad experience I have found/ 
That her prefection is my wound//...(354). 


The 7 Accept thou Shrine of my dead Saint /Instead of Virges this comp— 


Teint; And for sweet flowres to crown thy hearse, /Receive a strew of weeping 
werse/from thy griev'd friemd,whom thou might'st see/Quite melted into tears 
for thee. //Near loss} since thy untimely fate A task heth been to medi tate/ 
on thee, on thee: thou art the book, The library whereon I look Though almost 
blind .e/ese So I compute the weary houres/With sighs dissolved into showres. 
(355)//...//fat woe is me! the longest date Too marrow is to calculete/These 
enpty hopes... /(356)...//Meam time, thou has her,earth: meh good May my harm 
do thee.../.../See that thou make thy reck'ning streight, /And yield her back 
again by weight;/for thou must audit on thy trust/Bach greine and atome of this 
dust, /As thou wilt answer Him that lent,/Not gave thee,my dear Monument.(257) 
[[see//..sfty last good might! Thou wilt not wake/Till I thy fete shall over- 
teke:(@57)/Till age, or grief, or sickness must/Marry my body to that dust/It 

so much loves; end fill the room/iiy heart keeps empty in thy Tomb. /. . And 
think not much of my del ey; /I am already on the way,/And follow thee with all 
the speed/Nesire can make, or sorrows breed./Eech minute is a short degree, and 
ev'ry houre s step towards bhee // . . . . hut heark! My Pulse like a soft 
Prun/Beats my approach, tells Thee I come;/And slew howe'er ny marches beg, /I 
shall at at last sit dowa by Thee.(358)//The thought of this bids me go on, / 
And wait my dissolution/With hope and comfort. Dear(forgive/The crime) I am 
content to live Divided, vith but half a heart,/Till we shall meet end never 
part (359). 
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My Midnight Meditation: Ill busifd man! why should'st thou take such care/To 
lengthen out thy lifes short Kalendar?/When ev'ry spectacle thou lookst upon/ 
Presents and acts thy exveutiese Each drooping season and each flower doth ery, 
Fool! as I fede and wither,thou met dy.(359)/The berting of thy pulse (when 
thou art well)/Is just the tolling of thy Passing Pell:/Night is thy Hearse, 
whose sable Canopie/Covers al ike deceased day and thee./And #11 those weeping 
dewes which nightly fall Are but the tears shed for thy funerall. 


A Contemplation upon flowers: ...//O0h teach me to see eth, and not to fear/ 
But rather to take truce;/ilow often have I seeme you at a bier /An there 
look fresh anc spruce; Mou fregrent lovers, then teach me thet my breath/Like 
yours may sweeten, end perfusie my Peath(360). 


ANONYMOUS 


The Thief: "Say hold but blessed theefe,/That in a trice/Slipt into paradise,/ 
And in playne daye/Stol' st heaven awaye , /Whet trick couldst thou invent/To 
compass thy intentꝰ mat armes?/Whet charmes?'/"Love and belei fe. %%. . . (389). 


THOMAS CAREW 


Goot Counsell to e Young aid: .. jet s, of pressions finest thread, /Snering 
Poems,will be sprec,/All,to catch thy neiden-head.//...//Rether let the Lover 
pine,/Then his pale cheek should assigne /A perpetuell blush to thine (391). 


Ingratefull beeuty threetned: Know Celia,(since thou ert so proud, }/'Twes I 

thet gave thee thy renown: /Thou hadst, in the Forgotten crowd of © OnE besut- 

ies,liv'd unknown, Cle not my verse exhel'd thy meme,/And with it 1 Me the 

wings of fame. (393)//The killing power is none of thine, /I wave it td thy 

voyce ,anc eyes: /Thy sweets,thy graces, all are mine;/Thou art my star,shin'st 

f in my en dee not from thy borrowed sphere Lightning on him thet fixt 

tng thee there.//Tempt me with such affrights no more, West what I made, I uncreate: 

Het fools thy mystique forms edore,/I'll know thee in thy mortal! state; /Wise 


Poets that wrapp'c Truth in tales, Knew her themselves through all her vailes 
(394). 


The Inscription on the Tombe of the Lady Mary Wentworth: saoj /So though a2 
ee et a Bride ro every Grace,she justifi'd/A chaste Poligamie,and dytas// 
oo. (398). 

An Hegie upon the reath of Er Joha Bonne: Can we not force rom widdowed Poetry, 
JNow thou art cead(Great donne), ond Elegie/To crowne thy learse? . . (398, 
Licentious thefts,thet meke pos ti que rage Mini cue fury, which our soules mast 
bee pos se at, or with Anacreoms tas ie, „or Pinders, not their owne; The subtle 
cheat/of slie EKchange s, and the juggling feat or two-edg'd gwords,or whatsoever 
wrong/Fy ours was done the Grecke,or L-tine tongue Thou has redeemtd,and open'd 
Us a ‘ine/Of rich and pregnant phansie, drewne a ine (399% f masculine express- 
ion,.../.../Simce to the awe of thy imperious wit/our stubborne lenguage bends, 
made only fit/With her tough—-thick-rib'd hoopes to gird ahout/Thy Giant phensie, 
which ha prov'd too stout/Por thy soft melting Bhrases...(400)/.../‘ere lies 

a King,that rul'd as hee thought fit/The universall Monarchy of wit;/...(401) 


JAMES SHIRLEY 
The Garden: .../Within their buds let Roses sleep,/And virgin Lillies on their 
stemne,/Till sighes from Lovers glide,and creep/Into their leaves to open them 
(410).//...//No woman here shell find me out,/Or if a chance do bring one hither, 
/I'll be secure, for round ebout/I'l] nodt it with my eyes foul weather.//No Pird 
shell live within my pale,/To charme me with their shames of Art,/Unlesse some 
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wandring Nightingele/Come here bo sing, end break her heart.//Upon whose eath 
I'll try to write/An Epitaph in some funeral stone, /S sad, and true, it may 
invite self to die, and prove nine owne(411). 
i ao JASPER MAYNE 
ToothelMemory of Ten Johnson: .../Thy scene was free from monsters, no herd 
.plot/Call'd down a Ged t'umtie the unlikely knot. /The stage was still a 
| stage,two entrance sere not two parts of the world disjoyn'd by Seas.(416) 
/Taigle were land Tragedies, no Prince was found/To swim a whole Scene out, 
then o'th'stage drown'd,/... 
i THOMAS RANDOLPH 
4 gretulatory to lr Bem Johnson for his adopting of him to be his soms I 
| Weg mot born to llelicom,nor care/Fresune to thinke ry selfe a uses heire./ 
.. ut thy Adoption quits me of 211 Teare,/And makes me challenge a childs 
portion there. / Homer, vergil, Horace Ovid]... . the whole quire/Of Poets are 
by thy Adeoption,all/ity uncles; thou hast given me pow'r to call(417)/Phoebus 
himselfe grendsire,by this graurt/Each sister of the mine is made my ` 
prone iy As ehoast I mst/Being sonne of his Adoption,not his lust./...(418). 
EPMUND WALLER 
Song: Goe lovely Rose, Mell her that wastes her time and me,/That now she 
Eno ves, men I resemble her to thee,/Tlow sweet end fair she seems to be.// 
Tell her that's young Jud shuns to have her graces spied, /That hadst thou 
sprung/In deserts where no men abide,/Thou mst have unrecomended died. / 
Small is the worth/0f beauty from the light retir'ds/Bid her come forth, /Suff- 
er her sel fe to be desir'd,/And not blush so to be admir'd.//Then die, that she/ 
The con on fate of al things rar ele reac in be pid he small a part of time 
they share,/That are so wondrous sweet and faire (438 
Of English Verse.: .../Poets that lasting Marble seek/Atust carve in Latine or 
jin Greek /We write in Sand, our Lencuage grows, And like the Tide our work o'er 
| -flows./Chaucer his Sense can only boast, /The glory of his numbers lost, /Yeors 
have d ‘d his matchless strain, And yet he did not sing in vain; / . (446). 
SIR RICHAR? PANSHAWE 
Hope: To hope 13 good, but with such wild appleuse/Each promise Fabius thou dost 
entertain; /As if decreed thee by fates certain Laws „or in possession now it 
did remain.//¥isdom is arm'd 'gainst all that cen succeed,/Time's changes and 
his stratagems: for such/ilis nature is, that when his wings we need ye will 
come creening on his halting Crutch. //To not, if wise,then to thy selfe essure/ 
The future,nor on present goods rely, or think there's amy time from time 
secure: Mor then when patience sees her Harvest nigh,//That mocking Tyrant in 
an instant rears/A wall between the sickle and bhegeers(453). 
SIDNEY GOPOLPHIN 
Song: Or love mee lesse,or love mee mo re fand play not with my liberty, /Either 
take all,or all restore,/bind mee at least,or set mee free,/Let mee some 
nobler torture finde/tham of a doubtfull wavering mynd,/Take #11 my peace, but 
you betray/myne honour too this cruell way.(573)//Tis true that I have mrst 
before/that hope of which I now complaine, /And having little sought no more / 
fearing to meet with your disdeines/The sparks of favour you did give, / 
gently blew to make them live:/And yet have gaind by all this care/no rest in 
hope, nor in despaire. foi see you weare that pittying smile /which you have still 
vouc hsaf f my smart, /Content thus cheaply to beguile/and entertaine an harmlesse 
heart:/But I no longer can give way/to hope, which doeth so little pay, und yet 
I dare no freedome owe/whilst you are kind, though but in shew.//Then give me 
more, or ive me lesse,/do not disdaine è sutuall sense ,/Or your unpittying 


° 
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dresse /in heir owne free indiffereace; Aut shew not a severer eye/sooner to 
give mee liberty,/For I shall love the very scorne/which for my sake yale 
put om(574). 
WII IA CARTWRIGHT 

A Valediction : .../fhe b irest to my parting view display/Your Graces ell in 
ome full day;/¥hose blessed Shapes I'll smatch and keep,till when/I do return 
end view ageas/So by this Art Fancy shall For tune cross;/and Lovers live by 
thinking on their loss. 
To Chloe who wish'd her self yo enough for me: Chloe,why wish you that your 
yeers/Would backwards run,till they meet mine,/Thet perfect Likeness ,which 
encears/Things unto things, might us Combine?/Our Ages so in date agree, /That 
Twins do differ more than we.//There ere two Births,the one which Light /Fir st 
strikes the new awak'ned sense; /The Other when two Souls unite;/And we must 
count our life from thence: /When you lov'd me, and I lov'd you,/Then both of 
us were born anew.//Love then to us did new Souls give, nd in these Souls 
did plant new pow'rs;/Since when another life we 1ive / The Dreath we breathe is 
his,not ours;/Love makes those young,whom Age doth Chill „aa whom he finds 

l young,keeps young still. (577)//.. 
Upon the Trametick Poems of Mr John Tletchers Fletcher,though sone call it thy 
Feult,that wit/So overflow'd thy Scenes,thet ere ‘twas fit/To come upon the 
stage,Feeumont was fain/To bid thee be more dull,that's write agein,/and bate 
some of thy fire,which from thee cane/In ə clear,bright,full,but too large a 
flame;/And after all (finding thy Genius such)/That blunted , end ellay' ,ttwas 
yet too nuch, YAdued his sober spunge,ané did contract/Thy plenty to less wit te 
meke't exact:/Yet we through his correctiems could see uch treasure in thy 
superfluity, ich ves so fil'd away,as when we do/Cut Jewels,thet that's lost 
is Jewell too; (578) /or as men use to wesh Gold,which we know /Py losing mekes 
the Stream thence wealthy grow./.../...thy fruitfullPen/ ied not fault but abund 
-rnce,which did lay/Out in one Scene what might well serve a Play,/.../Parts 
ere so fitted unto parts, as do She v thou hadst Mit, vd Hathenaticks too; (579% 
.../Such moving signs, such undissembled tears such charms of Lengunge, such 
hopes mixt with feers,/such grants af ter denials, such pursuits/after despair, 
such amorous recruits,/That some who sat Spectators have confest/Thenselves 
transformid to what they saw exprest,/.../ [Shakespeare moe wit our nice 
ti eg would obsceneness call, /n which made Pewqry pass for Comicall:(530)/ 


se RICHARP CRASHAW 
Answer for Hope ae i p. 6951 Pear hope! earth's dovry, and heaven's debt / 
The entry of thode that ere not vet. Vgublest, hut surest beeing! Thou by 
whom/Our nothing has a (definition! /Substantiell shade! whose sweet allay/Dlends 
both the noones of night end day./.../Rich hope! love's legacy, under lock/of 
feith! still spending, end still growing stock! /.../Nor will the virgin joyes we 
wed/Come lesse unbroken to our bed,/Because that from the bridall check of 
blisse/Thou steal'st us down « distant kisse./iope's chast stealth hermes no 
more joye's waidemhead/Than spousall rites prejudge the marriage bed. / air 
hope! our earlyer heav'n by thee/Young time is taster to etermity(650){../ 
Sweet hope! kind cheat! fair fallacy by thee /We are not WHERE Nor What we be, x 
But WHAT and WHERE we would be. Thus art thou/Our absent PRESENCE, and our 
| future Now./Faith's sister! nurse of fair desire! ears antidete! a wise and 
 well-stey'd fire! /Temper twixt chill despair,end torrid joy! /Queen Regent in 
young love's minority! /...(651) 
JOSEPH BEAUMONT 
The Bmat: One Night all tired with the weary bey, und with my tedious selfe, 
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I Bae: Pil Ce bebe, 


I vent. to Ie y fruitlesse Cores/And necdlesse feares/Asleep./The Curtaines of 
the bed, end of mine Eyes/Being drewne, I hop'd no trouble would surprise/That Rest 
which now/'Gan on my BH To creep.//When loe e Little flie,lesse than its Name 
(It was a Guat) with emery Murmur came./About She flew/And lowder grew/vhil st 


Paine vould have scor d the silly Thing, and sleptyout all its Noise; I resolute 
silence kept,/And laboured so/To overthrow/The Flie.//But still with sharp Al- 
arms vexatious She/Or chellenged,or rather mocked Me./Angry at last/About I 
cast/iy Hand.(660)/'Twes well Night would not let me blush, nor see/With whom I 
fought; And yet though fecble She/Nor Her nor my/Ovme Wrath could I/Comianc.// 
Away She lies, end Her owne Triumph eg being left to fight with icler 
Things,/A feeble pair y Selfe ond Aire. /iow true/A worme is Man,whom flies 
their sport can make! /Poor worme; true Rest om mo Bed can he take, Mut one of 
Barth/Whence lle came forth/and grew. /, For there None but his silent Sisters be, 
Wormes of as true and genuine Earth as He,/Which from the seme/Corruption 
comes /And there /Though on his Eyes they feed, though on his Heart, /The neather 
vex el weke Hin; every pert/Nests in sound sleep, And out coth keep/All feare 
(661). 

SIR ROGER LI ESTRU GE 
Loyalty confin'd: ...//Thet which the world miscalls a Ga ple,/A private Closet 
is to me,/Whilst o good Conscience is y Baile, un Inrocence my Liberty: ALocks 
Terres snd Solitude together net, Aleke me no Prisoner but an Anchorit (669% 
//tre Cynic hugs his noverty,/The Pelicen her wildermess,/And ‘tis the India 
pride to be/Nekegl on frozen Caucasus./Contentment cannot smart, Stoiéks we nee 
Make torments casie to their Apethy.//These anscles upon my Arm,/I as my Nis- 
tris's fevours veer;/ind for to keep my Ankles warm,/I have some Iron Shackles 
there. Ihe ce wells ere but my Garrison; this Cell/Which men call Geole,doth 
prove my Cittadel „Fe. 


ANONYMOUS 
Qld-Long-synes Should old Acquaintance be forgot, und never thought upon, /The 
Flames of Love extinguished, /n freely pest and gone? /Is thy kind Heart now 
srowné so cold /In thet Loving Preast of thine, /That thou canst never once re- 
flect/On 01¢-lone—syne?(630)//...//If e'er I have a House, m Teor, /Thet Ge 
truly is call'e nine nd cen afford but Country Cheer,/Or pught that's good 
therein; Thot thou were Rebel to the King,/And beat with wine end Rain,/Assure 
thy self of Welcone Love For ol d-long-syne (681). 
RICHARD LOVELACE 
The Scrutinie: Why should /SWeare \yoy I om forsworn,/Since thine I vow'd to be?/ 
Lady it is Arerdy Norna,/And 'twas last night I swore to thee/That fond imposs— 
ibility.//llave I not lov'd thee much and long,/A tedious twelve houres space? / 
I must all other Deauties wrong, und rob thee of a new imbrace; /Could I still 
dote upon thy Face.//Not,but ell joy in thy browne haire,/Py others may be 
ut I mst search the black and faire,/Like skilfull Mimerallists thet 
sound For Treasure in un—plow'd-up ground.//Then,if when I have lov'd my 
round,/Thgu prov'st the pleasent she; /Mith spoyles of meaner Pesuties crown'd, / 


laden vi K returne to thee, vin sated with Varietie.(684) x 

The Grasshopper: PP ng t tiad swing st upon the waving eafe/0f some well—fill@d 
deten Fard frais ev'ry night with a Pelicious te ereropt thee from Heaven, 
where now thfart sands / tbe Joyes of Earth and Ayre are thine intire,/That 
with 7 feet and wings dost hp and flye;/And when thy Poppy workes thou dost 


retire /To thy Carv'd Acorn-bed to lye. / Up with the bay, the Sum thou welcomst 
then, /Sport'st in the guilt—plats of his Beames,/And el! these merry deyes mak- 


-ist merry nen, 
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Thy selfe,end Melancholy streames.//Eut ah the Sickle! Golden Eares are Cropt;/ 
Ceres and Bacchus bid goodnight; /Sharp frosty fingers all your Flowr's have 
topt,/And Mat scithes spar'd,Winds shave of  quite.//Poore verdant foole! and 
now green Ice! thy Joys/Lerge end as lesting as thy Perch of Grasse, f id us 
lay in _ Winter Reine, nd poize/Their floods,with an oterflowing glesse.// 
ThoufCherled Cotton] best of Men and Friends! we will create/A Genuine Sumer 
in each others breast;/And spite of this cold Time ond frozen Pate/Thaw us e 
warme seate to our rest.(685)//...//Thus richer than untempted Kings are we,/ 
That esking nothing, nothing meed :/Though Lord of all what Seas imbrace,yet he/ 
That wents himselfe,is poore indeed (686). 

RAU T COWLEY 


The Change: Love ix her Sunny Eyes oes teskint ayi Nara We, ks the pleasant 
azes of her Weir; Move Coes on both her Lips for ever stray;/And sows and reaps 
z thousend kisses there. /In all her outward parts Love's elways seen; /But,oh, He 
never went within. /Within Love's foes,his greatest foes abide, MMolice,Inconstancy 
end pride /s the Earths face, Trees, llerbs, ond Flowers do dress, ſvith other beru-“ 
ties nunberless: ut at the Center,Markmess is and ell; /There wicked Spirits, and 
there the Demned dwell. //Vith me alas, qui te contrary it fares; /Tarkness and 
Teeth lies in my weeping eyes, ſnespe ir and Pelemess in my face anpears, /Anc 
Grief,oncd Fear,Love's greatest Enemies;/Put,like the Persien-Tyrant, Love within/ 
Keeps his proud Court, end ne'er is seen.(693)//oh take my Heart,enc by thet 
meens you'll prove/Yithin too stor id enough of Love: /Give me but Yours,I'll by 
that chang: so thrive,/That Love in all my parts shell live. /So powerful is this 
change, it render can, Ay outside Moman, end your inside lien (694). i 
Against Hope: Jope, whose week Teing ruin d is,/Alike if it succeec,and if it miss 
Amon Good or III Coes equall~ confound,/Ané hoth the Torns of Fetes ile 
wound. /Vain sh@fow! which dost vanish cuite,/oth at full Noon, end perfect Night! 
(695)/.../If thine then from their End we heppy cell,/'Tis Tope is the most 
Hopeless thing of el. Hope, thou bold Tester of Telisht,/tho whilst thou 
shouldst but test,devour'st it quite! /Thou bringst us an Estate,yet leav'st us 
Poor, My clogging it with Legacies before! /The Joys which we émtire soul? ved,/ 
Cone ceflowr'd Virgins to our bec;/.../For Joy,like Wine,kept close does better 
tast:/If it teak air before, its spirits MB: Zope, ortunels cheating Lottery! 
ere for one prize an hun red blanks there be:/Fond Archer, Jope,who tak'st 
thy ein so for fat still or short,or wide thine arrows ere! /...//Brother of 
Dear, more gaily cled!/The merrier Fool o'th'two,yet quite as Mad;/Sire of 
Repentance, Child of fon’ Tesirel/ hat lowest the Chymicks and the LoAvks 
Tirel Leading them still IngensibIly on the strange witchcraft o? Anon! (696)/ 
Fy Thee the one does changing Nature through/er endless Lebyrinths pursue, /And 
th'other chases Yoman,whilst She goes/‘ore ways end turns then hunted Nature 
knows(697). 
Of: Wit: ...//.../'Tis not to force some lifeless Verses meet/With their five 
gouty feet. J. . . Hexe ls at Nose and Lips but ill appeer; /Nather then all 
things it, let none be there./Several Lights will not he seen,/If there be 
nothing else between./...//'Tis not when two like words make up one noise; /Jests 
for Dutch len, and English Poys./.../uch less can that have any place/At which 
e Virgin hides her face,/Such Press the Fire mst purge away; ‘tis just/The 
Author Blush, there where the Reader mst./7.../Nor upon all things to obtrude,/ 
Amd force some odd Similitude.(698 j/What is it then, which like the Power Pivine / 
We only can by Negatives define?//...(699) GERA 


On the Teeth of Nr William Hervey: ...//Kmowledge he only sought, end so soon 
caught, As if for him Knowledge had rether sought./...(702) 
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The picure: Fill the Fowl with rosie Wine, /Around our temples Roses vine / 
Te- is Ours; whet do we feer?/To-day is Ours; we heve it hefe. . et is 
benish Business,hamish Sorrov;/To the Gods belongs Tomorrox. (706) æ- 
Davide, H I, II. 782 f: No Nature yet, or place for't to Posse ss, Aut an un- 
bottomed gulf of Fumt ine ss. fuII of Himself ,th'almighty sat, his own/Palace, 
and without Solitude Alone./fut he was Goodness whole,end all things will'd;/ 
Which ere they were,his active words fulfill'd; And their astonisht heeds o! 
th! sudden reared; /And unshaped kind of Something first appeared,/Confessing its 
new Being, and undrest/As if it stept in hast before the rest.{708)/.../full 
Earth with his own weight did downwerds pierce/To the fixt Navel of the Universe 
/anc wes quite lost in waters: till God said/To the »rouc Se, Shrink in your 
insolent head, /See how the gaping Earth hes mace you plece;/Thet durst not 
nurnmur,but shrunk in apece./...(709 
Of Solitude: ...//Oh Solitude,first state of [feman—kind! /Uhich blest remein'd 
till men did ficd/Even his own helpers Company. /As goon as wo (alas!) together 
joyntd,/fhe Serpent mace up Three. %. . (714). 

ROBERT HEATH 
Zee ing her Tancing: As when with stedfadt eyes we view the Jun, %, know it 
roes though see no motions /So unciscern'd she mov'd,tict we /Perceiv'd she stirr- 
„hut cid not see. 
On Clarestelle Singing: Here's rmsick to the sight./She looks and sings with 
such Majestick Sere fiat when I Clarastelle herr She more d woman seems, her 
voice end fece /Toking, at once both eye and eare,/...(718). 
on Clarastella walking in her deren: See how Flore. mile to sce/This approach 
ing Teitie! Mere a Rese in criusen dye lushes through her nocestie; /There 
e Pansie hangs his nead/'Pout to shrink into his bec,/.../ere the Currents 
red end white/In yon green bush at her sight/Peep through their shacy leaves, 
and ery/Come eat me, as she passes by; / . . (719). 


y On the unusual cold end reinie weether in the Suier,1648: . J.. See how naktd 
Cheritie /Sterves iy this Frozen agel whilst we fle ve no other heat but glow- 


Abs worm fe ol [hose warmth we see but cannot feel(720). 
N 3 


? ALEXANTER DROME 

ein gel ing: ‘Yell, ell,'tis true,/I am mow fall'n in Love, And it is with Tou: / 
. /fut yet be vine n don't believe, that I/fid think your Eyes /iiore 
bright them Stars can be; /.../'Tvas all but Poetrie./I could have seid as much 
ty any She, Tou ere not beeuteous of your self,but are mače so by Ne J , . ,, 
Ane let you knov,the World is not so bare,/there's Things enough to love besides 
such Toyes as Ladies ere (727). 
Love's without Reason : is net my Ledies fece that makes me ve her, /Though 
benuty there deth rest, /Enough t'infleme the breast /.../rut 9 seen Thousands 
more/See nought in hers,...//'Tis not her vertues,nor those vast perfections 
. . (728)//..-//..-/Something there is moves me to glove ond I/fe know love, 
but know met how,nor why(729). į 

THOMAS STANLEY 
Expectations Chide,chide no more aj HA fleeting daughters of the der, 
Or think the houres de move too slow; /Velay is kind ,/Anc we too soon shall 
find/That which we seek,yet fear to know. J . (792) 
er 

A POR, in defence of the decent Oramments of Christ—Chruch,0xon,occasioned b 
a Tenbury brother, who called them Idelatries: You thet »rephame our wincows 
with a tongue Set like some clock on purpose to go wrong; Amo when you were 
et Service sigh'¢,because/You heerd the Orgens musick not the Pawes:/Pitying our 
solemn stete,sheking the hecd/To see no ruines from the floor to the lead: /To 
whose pure nese our Cedar gave offence,/Crying it smelt of Papists fran':incenses 


/(803).../ 
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‘Tis onely sowe bese niggard lleresie/ fe think Religion loves ceformity./Glo 
did never yet make God the lesse,/Neither can beauty defile holinesse(804)./- 
../Shadows do every where for substance passe,/You' think the sands were in 
an houre-glasse. Tou that do live with Chirurgeons,have you seen/A spring of 
blood forc'd from a swelling vein?/So from a touch of Meses red doth qumpyA 
Cateract,the rock is made a pump: . ½/Suc h livély look and presence, such e 
éresse/King Pheroahs Daughters Image doth expresse; Aok well upon her Gown 
and you will swear/The needle mot the pencil hath been there:(805)/.../amd in 
e superficies there you'll see/The grosse dimensions of profuadity: /.../Here's 
mot ion painted too: Chariots so fest/Run, that they're never gone though 
always past./The Angels with their Lutes are dene so true,/We do not onely 
look but hearken too,/As if their sounds were painted: thus the wit/@f the 
pencil hath drawn more than there can sit. (306% . ere we can tech them te 
believe by the eye, /These silenc'd Ministers do edify:/The Scriptures rayes 
contracted in e Glasse Like Emblems do with greater vertue posse.(807)/... 
Round enc Catches: Wilt thou lend me thy Mere to ride a mile?/No,she's leme 
going over a Stile./fut if thou wilt her to me spare, „Thou shalt have money 
for thy Mere. /Oh sey ye so, sey ye so,/'oney will make my Nare te go, Atoney 
will make my Mare to go (810). hoy 
London sad London: An Echo: .../Pid any here deny him satisfaction? /faction./ 
Tell me whereon this strength of Faction lyes? /n lyes./...(314)/mt if he 
comes not whet becomes of London?/Undene (815). 


Deauty extoll'd: ...//Yor if my Buperess appears, /Swans moulting die, now 
me; US te Tear /R Sο do blush end hang their heads, Pele Lilliedshrink inte 
their beds. J. . (892). 

A Messe of Nomsenses Upon a derk, light, al oom, sunshine day,/As I in August 
welkt to gather Ney,/It ves at noon ner ten = clock et night,/The Sun being 
set did shine exceecing bright, /I with mine eyes begen to hear « noise, /And 
turn'd my Ears about to see the voice./.../Thus silently she speke,whilst I 
mine eyes /Fixt on the ground advance: to the skies. (893% 


a ingt Platonick Loves .../Yet still methinks I miss/Thet bliss,/¥hich Lovers 
care net name J. . 896). 


THOMAS TRATERNE 
Shadows in the Waters: In umexverienc'? Inf ancy J ony a sweet Mistake doth ly: i! 
-teke tho false,intending true;/A Seeming somewhat more than View,/That doth 
instruct the Mind /In Things that lie behind And many Secrets to us show /Vhich 
afterwards we come to know.(912)//Thus did I by the Water's brink/Another wor le 
beneath me think; /Anc while the lofty spacious Skies/Reversed there abuséd 
mine Eyes,/I famcy'd other Feet/Cane mine to touch or meet; As by sone Pucdle 
I did pley/Another World within it ley.//Peneath the Water People drowntd, yet x 
with another Neavém crown “d In specious Regions seem'ë to go/As frecly moving 
to end fro:/In bright and open Space/I sew their [fate_very ; es, lands, and 
“eet they had like mine;/Another Sun did with them shine. //'Twas strange that 
People there should walk,/and yet I could not hear them talk: /Thet through a 
little wat'ry Chink,/¥hich one dry Ox or Horse might ar in, e other Worlds 
shold see ret not admitted be;/And other Confines there behold/of Light and 
Tarkness leat and Cold.//I call'd them ef t, but call'd in vein;/No Speeches 
we coul entertains /Yet did I there expect to find/Seme other World,to please 
my Mind.(913)/I pleinly srw by these/A new Antipodes,/¥nom, tho they were so 
pleinly seen, YA Film kept off that stood betweeny//Py walking len's reversed 
Feet/I chenc'd another Yorld to meets /Tho it dic not to View exceed /A Phantasm, 
ttis a Werld indeed,/Where Skies beneath us shine,/And Barth by Art divine/ 


` 
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Another face presents below feiere People's feet axeinst Ours go.//Vithin the 
Regions of the Air,/Compess'c about with Heavy 'ns fair, /freat Tracts of Land 
there may be found /Bmricht with Fields and fertile Ground; /There many mm' rous 
nosts, In those fer distant Ceasts,/Yor other greet and glorious Ends, YInhabi t, 
my yet unknown Friends.//0 ye that stand upon the Yrink,/Whom I se near me, throug! 
the Chink, ni th Wonder see: mat Faces there, /Whose Veet whose Pod ies, do ye 
wear? /I my Companions see/In Vou, another He. They seemed Others, but are We; your 
second Selves those Shadows be. (914% fl.ook how far off those lower Sies hrt end 
themselves! scarce with mine Eyes /Ikan them reach,0 ye my Vriends, hat Secret 
borders on those Enda? Are lofty Heavens hurl ta/'Peut your inferior Eorld? /ire 
ye the Representatives/Of other People's distant Live g of all the Play-mates 


it mean?/ 
said up in Store 
„be admitted in(915). 


which I knew/That here I do the Image view/In other Selves; whet can 
But thet below the purling Stream/Seme unknown Joys there bel 
fer me; o which I shall,when that thin Skin/Is broken 


; SIR CHARLES SEPLEY 
A Song to Celia: Not Cel isythet I jaster emyor bebter then the rest, For I would 


change esch ür like them,/Were not my leart ot rest.//...//hy then should I 
seek farther store en still meke Love anew; men Shange it self can give no 
u reis easie to he true (926). K 


JOHN OLDHAM 
A Setyr eccress'd to a Friend thet is about to lesve the University, and come 
ebroad in the Yerld: If you for Orders, end a Gowa design,/Consider only this, 
dear “rien! of mine,/fhe Church is grown so oversteck'd of late,/That if you 
wrik ebread,you hardly meetfAfore Porters now then Persons in the street(943)./ 
For vant of 658er tunity\ better), /A School gust your next Sabe tuary be:/Ge, 
wed some Gremuar—Dridewell jan? a Vife,/and there heet Greek end Latin for 
your life: Vith birchen Scepter there cormandht will,/Greater then Tusby's self, 
or Tector Gill 2. % For when you've toiltd,and labour d ell you can Mo dun 
and cultivate a barren Brain V Dencing- ester shall be better paid, /fho he 
instructs the Heels, end yeu t Sad: /e such Indulgence are kind Perents 
grown, /That nought costafless tem a Breet ing a Son: V. . fund vith a freer hand 
rewerd the Hare f training up his SpeBlelyttfen his Heir. /Sone think themselves 
exelted to the Bky, /If they light in seme noble Family: iet, and Horse end 
thirty pounds a yeer,/Desices thtadvantage of his Lordships ear,(944)/...A.ittle 
the unexperienc'd Wretch does knew, mat, slavery he oft mist under go t/o.. emen 
“immer calls, the Implement ust wei tywith holy Words to consecrate the Meet: /Tut 
hold it for a Mevour geldon known, /If he be ceign'd the Henor to sit down. / 
Soon ea the Tarts apreer,Sir Cra e, withdrew! /The Neinties ere not for a spirit- 
uel Mews /o../And if thtenjoyment of one day be ee oe! are but Pris'ners 
aut upon Perole:/Alveys the marks of slavery remain,/And they, tho loose,still ex 
creg eheut their Chain. And where's the mighty Prospect after all,/A Chaplain- 
ship serv' up, and seven year's Threll?/The méeniel thing perhens for a Revard/Is 
to sonde slender Benefice preferrtd,/Vith this Proviso beund, and he ust, y 
Ladies antiquated Yoiting—aid,/.../I rate my Freedom higher, nor will 1(945 7 
Vor Food end Reyment truck my Liberty. Aut, if I must te my last shifts be put,/ 
To fill a Pladder end twelve yards of Gutj/Rether with counterfeited woocen Legs, 
/and my right Arm tied up, 111 chuse to begs/...(946). 


Ey 
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‘The manner of Coleridge towarcs Wordsworth was most respectful ,but WordSvorth to 
-wards Coleridre ,wag cold end scornful (214). . When Coleridge talked of the div- 
inity of Raphael s “edonnas,Wordsworth asked whether he thought he shoukd have 
discerned those beauties if Be had not Imown that Raphael was the ertist; and 
when Coleridge said that was an unkind question,Wordsworth made no apology. : Inde 
-pendently of the ugfeeling manner,I thought Wordsworth substantially wong (215) 
. . . . I could catch scarcely anything of the conversation; but I heard at one tine 
Coleridge quoting Wordsworth's verses, and Wor¢sworth quoting—-not Coleridge's 
but his own(215). GE, 40 
> Mezlitt in his lecture €ven eulogised Voltaire the modern infidel,so indiscreet, 

and reckless is the man(219)....He vas so contemptuous towards Werdawor ths. that 
I lost my temper ond hissed; but I was on the outside of the room(220)....It is 
amusing to observe how thé animal vigour of the Scotch pegsant(Burnsjis eulogize 
as if this were glory as well as felicity,while the purity and delicacy of the 
Philosopher of the Lakes is sneered at as a sort of inpotence (228). 

Wordsworth's Fidelity: "The crags repeat the raven's croak,/In symphony austere; 
77. . J. . anè the sounding blast,/That,if it could woule hurry past; /Dut that ener 
-mous barrier holds it fast." 

Lamb's jests lie in the manner and would eyaporate in the telling. Lady Morgan 
fs last novel....I have suf ered more perhaps from the reading of bad books than 
from all other mtsemployments of time put together (2257. 
‘Hazlitt is more desirous to say a smart than a true thing(226). 

Price and Prejudice I consider as one of the most excellent of the works vf our 
“female novelistsee.eFuselis "When Rogers says, Sir, I am glad to see you, he 
loéks as if he said, Go to Hell.'" Sydney Smith: I saw Rogers today, and told 
him I never could read 20 lines together of e and be instantly asked me ks 
dinner" (227). 

A review of Lamb’ s Works in Thelwall'ts Chand onan eloquent eulogy ,but toofull 
of indiscriminating preteens ether, att Kinds of praise are heaped ir equal deg 
-ree on every part of the work(23 9. 

I borrowed Miss Edgeworth's Harrington for ‘the rice only it being my determinati 
-on to rend nothing but law eng first-rate books for some ti e excert at Instit- 
utions andjn stage coaches(234’, * 

I never before saw Woxdsworth so little opinionated, so willing to make sacrifices 
for the sake of pupularity es now( 241). x 
At thecPosthouse at Morezs...We reduced the bill(247) fron 33 to 24 francs thróu 
Worsworth'd laudab@y perseverance...-Miss Wordsworth got into conversation with 
Miss Baudouin, whose brother married a natural child of Wordsworth....I repaired 
to Rue Charlot and was introduced to Mrs Baudouin, a nile, aniable little woman in 
appearance. I liked everything about her except anas she called Wordsworth “tots 
-er," which I thought indelicate (248). à 

There is d force,wildness,and originality in the. ere of Keats which, ift his per 
-ilous journey to Italy does not destroy him, promise to place him at the heag of 
the next generation of poets(258). 

Thomas Hope's Anastasius...eIt has a fault which few novels in the first person 
are entirely exmpt. The characetr could not be so described by himself (273). 
Hazlitt's Table Talk-—-a delightful volume, though it pie ‘annoys and disgu, 
me. But it was wit® mere pain and with ne’disppprobation that + read a sentence 
this morning which goes home to my feeling: "A lounger who is ordinarily seen 
with a book in his hand is(we may be. sure) equally without the power or inclinat 
-ion to attend to what passds around him or in his own mind. 1276). 

I shall send Shelley, onethets] back to Godwin unread. Godwin himself is unable 
to read his works(27 i i 
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Emma,a novel evincing great geod sense, and an acute observation of human life, 
but it is not interesting(282). Sir Charles Grandison,a book of. great excellence 
which must have improved the moral character of the age (284). 

Byron's Vision of Judgment is as dull as it is prof ligate . . This trash is not r 
redeemed by a single passage of poetry, sense, or wit (286). 

Lamb on Coleridge: "lie ought not to have a wife or children; he should have a 
sort of diocesan care of the world,no parish duty"(239). 

Hazlitt's disgusting New Pygmafion. One can tolerate the passion of a St Preux 
or a Werther,as it is set off by the eloquence of Rousseau or Hoe the, but such a 
story as this is nauseous and revolting.. . . It ought to exclude the author from 
all decent society (296). 

A. V. Schlegel told Flaxman that it was I who first named hin to Madane de Stael 
and who gave Madame. de Stael her first_ideas of German literature (298). 

Lamb has the finest collection of shabby books I ever saw. Such a number of first 
-rate works of genius,but filthy copies,which a delicate nen would really hesit- 
ate touching... (301). f 

Looking over the Retrospective Review. Hardly worth the while. I despair of ever 
laying aside the reading of trifling books. What IJ begin I must end. I am in rea 
-ding whet others are in riorals—an errant Form ist (302). 4625, 72 

Hajii Baba. . . sustains the character of the Persian Gil. Blas with réspectahble abi 
-lity(306)....the nost pleasant book written in imitation of the Eastern style I 
ever net with. Humour and gaiety throughout,anc no Oriental bombast (307). uP 
Carlyle had the appearance of a sensible man, but bis translation of Wilhelm leis 
-ter,fro: what I have seen, appears bad (309). 4 

miai was asked fór r house. "That will cost me two books," Lady lorgan said(31 
0 

Sothern left the party because he could rot endure Carlyle, and he certainly ple 
~ases me little enough (315). 


Coleriage referred to en Italian Vico who is said to have anticipated Wolf ts(320 


theory concerning Homer (which Coleridge says was his at college) (321). 
Blake...Shall I call hin artist or genits—--o: mystic-—-or madcman?...an expregs— 
ion of great sveetness, but berdering on veelmess(825)....Incidentally Swedenborg 
was spoken of. "Ile was u divine teacher. . Jacob Boehnen was spoken of as a di 
-vinely inspired maat(327)...."Bacon,Locke,and Newton are the three great teach- 


borm's sexual religion is dengerous (399). . . Pente was an atheist---e mere polit- 


ers of eatheism...eDante saw devils where I see none—--~I see only good. . . . Sveden- 
* 


* 


ician busied shout this world as Milton vas till in his old age he returned back 
to God....(329). I saw Milton in imagination and he told me to beware of being 
misled by his Paradise Lost. In particular he wished me to show the falsehood of 
his doctrine thet the pleasures of sex arése from the Fell(330)....I fear vords- 
worth loves Nature, end Nature is the work of the Devil. The Devil is in us, as 
far as we are Nature." Ue spoke of being richer than ever in having learned to 
know tie (391). urg Montagu admires Blake. Encore une excellence 28 ge. Rlus (332). 
"I have had much intercourse with Voltaire. . . I asked in what language Voltair 
spoke. le gave an ingenious answer: "To my sensations it vas English it vas 
like the touch of n rmsical key. He touched it probably French, but tev ear it 
beeame English" (833}. H e says that from the, Pible he has learned that Eine Gem- 
einschaft. der Frauen Sätt finden sollte. When I objectec that Ehestand seems to 

e a divire instituti he referred to the Tible: "thet fron the beginning it wa 
was not so"(357). "I cannot consider death as enything but e removing from one 
roon to another" (342). "I have never known ù very bed man who ha’ not soenthing 
very gooe about hin" (343). 

foolishly told Lamb that pe had been seen drunk on the Enfield road by the Pro 

ters.. ho werg in a gig anc passed him. Lerib was very angry. . . I was angry 
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myself for mentioning the matter . . . . Carlyle sent me his German PRomance....itle 
then probably respected me and yy opinion. Now he has risen so high as to have 
lost sight of e (247). LMecaulay s fame has go e on increasing. I who vas thought 
fit to be the companion of these men have only remained stationary(349). 
Shelley's Pronetheus...No nan hac ever more natural piety than he who was not a 
fanatic... (554). ; 
The very celichtful Iajji Beba in Engl end (252). 
Coleridge on Southey: "He suf ers hirself to be flattered into servility by thet 
(259) one-testicled fellow Peel" (360). 
Goethe spoke of Ossian with contempt (3267). . I remerked: "The taste for Ossion 
is to be ascribed to you in a preat uccsure. It was Werther that set the fash- 
ion." Ne smilec end said: "That's partly true! But it was never renerken that 
Werther praised Nomer while he retained his senses, and Ossian when he was going 
mad. Aber die Herren Rezensenten bemerkten so was nicht..." Madane de Goethe 
will let me tr y to convince her (but it will bed hare) thet Wordsworth is a grea 
-ter poet ther Lord Dyron(3¢8)....I read to Goethe The Vision of Jucgment. He 
\ enjoyee it live a child, but his criticism went little beyond the exclamantory: 
-~ "Toll! Gor zu cross! Hizli schl Unuebertref lich!" etc.. lle darned Coleridge's 
poens with faint preise. . Tord Fyron he declared to be inimitable. Such a one 
nver existec before not ever will again(370). 
In his Corresponcence With Zelter Goethe cid not naneje but described me es e so 
sort of wissionary on behalf of English poetry. . . I sew Mickiewicz at Rome,when 
he said Goethe had said.. I had dissipated and- wasted y faculties ky foreign 
Travel. . le commendet my Imowledrte of German literarture. "You could not throw 
Iblue dust in his eyes, as we do to uost,foreigners"(574). 
Nothing could be more kind than Landor s conduct to e. Yet he talks of hating 


a 11 society. I told hin that ye reminded ne of what I use to say---thet I hat- 


ec all Frenchwomen except all had ever seer (885 5 


<Cary's translation of Dante. I fear it will rather retard then promote my study 
of the great poem(394). 
he actress Miss Kelly, being of"erded with Lorde Byron,said: "You know,uy lord,I 
can act men's parts. I have a great mind to put on brecches anc denanè satisfact 
ion. W "Then! iss Kelly,I should he very happy to pull of mine enc give you sat 
~isfaction." A very allowable retort ber teln) (396). 
„Bentham said Dr Bowring as an intimate friend with all the rench Minsitry. To 
which I answered that ministers hac no friends (297). 
Count D'Orsay related that one day adame de Stael beong on a sofa with Madame, 
de Récamier,soxieone placing himself between them exclaimed: "Me voilà entre la 
beaute et l'esprit." On which Madame de Steel exclaimed: "That is the first tine 
I was ever complimeneted for beauty." Madane de Pecanier was thought the hands- 
onest wonen in Paris,but by no means famed for esprit. This wes praised for its 
delicacy and not considered as offensive irony; surely it would have been in Ehg 
—lend! (411)...Lady Hlessington mentioned Byron's remark on Tom Moore: "Tomy 
makes pretty sweet verses—sveet indeed, no wonder——he vas fed on plums and sug 
-ear-cendy by his father,the Dublin grocer - W.. . Lady Blessington says thet Byron 
's hatred of Southey originated in Southey's saying that he was the lover of. two 
Sisters, lire Shelley end Miss Clairmont——not that he wes offended by the i: oral 
-ity imputed to hin, but the bad taste of loving so vulger e woman as Mrs Shelley 
. . rs Shelley is said to be a reat liar(412)....Lord Byron was enraged that to 
the very last Shelley could neter be made conscious of the artificial character 
and worthlessness of his wife(413)....I found Landor both with Coleridge and Lad 
=y Blessington more of an assentor than I should have expected (414). 
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I had heen compelled to break of f acquaintance with Godwin. I could not afford 

the luxury (426%). 

Seeing a steam engine at work,l fiss Wordsworth remarked that it was impossible no 

ot to think it hac feeling———a huge been moved, slowly up and down. Coleridge 

seid "it was°like à giant with one idea'(132) 5 

Rogers: "How strange it is that while we men are modestly content to amuse by 

0 our writings,wonen ust be didactic. Miss Paillie writes plays te illustrate the 

passions,Miss Martineau teaches political economy by teles,...and Miss Edgeworth 

is a schoolmistress in her tales"(436). 

Taylor.. a man of some presumption if not talent(429). 

Articles on Coleridge in Tait’s....It is deplorable that men of talent like Te 
Quincey; under the pressure oF want, should seize on the reputation of a ceceased 
friend as a prey, turning his personal acquaintence with then to profit (481). 

Lendor: "I have as little respect for the character of publie men as public von- 

enn (180). 

Vol. II. 

Miss Lemb seid that “iss Wordsworth was ill-treated by her sister-in-lew end the 
farilv—--"ell treat her ill; ole maids are of no greet use in the world..." (ade 
(455,. I consider her as irrecéverable....I hove no wish to see her egain,an 

object of mere compassion(458). 

Coleridge's Perle Tolke... Mis puns ond atrons seyings rre recollectable rač rep- 

eatable; not so the wiser ond deeper words thet fell fron hin(464). 

„ Masquerier tells ne that Regers,on Mesquerier saving that I wes with hin, seid in 
fe eis sno ring vay: "Cen Mre Mascuerier get in a word?" on which Horace Smith said 
77 : "I ‘mow Pew people who tall so much and so well at the sane time." On another 

occasion, usduerier saying thet I read walking end Jost a book, Rogers said: "If 

he were to drop a hook out of has hend it should be Wordsworth, or as he worship 
hin efor tine not object to going down on “is Imees to it!" Is there wit in this 


ssodienvriting to Manring,Lemb sa ys: "WordswortHsays he could r te (4%) like 
Shakespeare if he had a and. So vou see nothing is venti ng but tie mind." 
In his Pencillings hy the , P. il is nekes Wilson say thet he never in his 
life beard Woresworth quote anybody's poetry but his own. This cannot he true 
(497). 
Juen. . . this wonderful and senstrous production. It gives delight rrr exciter 

Den aer Ages "Wilber? imee cared nothing about the sleves—- nor if they 
were “all damed, provided he saved his om soul (468)...As there is e worldliness 
dr too meh of this life-—-so = rere is gnother-worldliyess or other-worllinesrs 
egual l hateful and selfish with this worleliness"(469).- 

"If ever I marry a wife/I'11 BS a landlord's denghter ,/For then I sey sit in 
the bar and drink cold brandy and water"(471). 
Goethe whom Wordsworth deprecistes in utter ign sorence (478). 
Wordsworth speeks highly of the author of Corn Law Hes . . Though a very poor 
man he has had the meons of eig his son to college,who did pot succeed there 
Hence bis hatred of universities. II iett has laboured intensely end, like the 
Glastonbury thorn, has flowered in winter (425). 
Cargill: "Wordsworth represents faith es mcritorious even without ery reference 
to the ghject of faith---nd I hold such faith to be utterly worthless....It is 
only faith in the Redeemer, as the Receeuer, thet constitutes the “hristian feel- 
ing.. Te sgid that a friend had left Southey crieving to find in bim so great 
deal for the Church an“ so creat lukewarnmess for Christian doctrine. Southey 
nekes religion a were party matter (490). 
Godwin had no sense of meun an? Tun e en jeg conversation with Lendor which I 
cannot now recollect e word. This is the a 
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the water spilled that cannot be sathered-—-yet weter so spilled often fructifi- 
-es. But not when it falls on exhausted soil. . His usual judgments are paradoxe 
-es or extravaganzase Dy the bye, is it not en equel extrevagance to offirm that 
Lady Plessington is not forty?(491) 
At a party at Miss Rogers's...«Sydney Snith spoke to Wordsworth,as it ceened to 
me, in a tone of affected respect. . . . Several of the company looked askance on the 
poet as a sort of outlandish anizal (493). 
De Quincey,in the generosity of youth, had given Colericge £300. His subsequent 
bad conduct could not detraét from the merit of this action (502). 
Ragers is full of anecdote and generally has new ones. Today be has reperted 4 
which I read only a day before(504). 
Mrs Montagu says Wordsworth took usurious interest, 10 or 11 %,of her husbend 
when he was poor(505). 
Lendor supposes Wordsworth to inveigh against Goethe: "Goethe may be a Daron or 
a Graf; / cal! him a poet and you make ne laugh. Either my judenent is entirely 
Lost, or Never was there so cursed an irmostor. “ aa ets alludes to Wordsworth 
having said he would not have given five shillings for al! Southey wrote....It 
is because Wordsworth cic not achnowledge his obligations to hiri for his lires < 
on the shelL(507). 
Made agreeehle hy Te Lock's Gocu....there is nature and truth(511). 
With Vordsworth....eAs to the inage of the sea-shell,he acknowledged no obligeti«c 
-on to Lencor's Gehir. Fro his childhood the shel? wes familiar to hin, ane the 
chilcren of his native place always spoke of the bwm{ming sound as indicating the 
set. . (516). ; 
Beranger owes 2 great portion of his popularity to heving flattered the vices 
and bad passions of his countrymen....lteud Vathek,with renewed disgust(517). 
Severn cenics thot{ieets's ceath wes hastened by the crticle in the guarterly (52 
0)....2 Harvey our landlord said of Wordsvorth: "Me scens quite an economist 
e rd nen of busiressu (521). 
Mrs Landcor couplaine’ of Lendor, and accused hi:.-of bectirg hep ene of making hir 
sel? an object of ter: or to the children. . . nd unless I on strangely mistaken 
she sait they hac lived together as brother end sister ever since she was 36 yet 
ars old. . . Today Wordsworth and I had a little quarrel; He was ruce because I 
was forced to resist his too large Cerancs on ry good nature . (528). 
Wordsworth said heatly; "Lr Roekuck is the“ best friend the minsiters have, Lor 
his blackness wakes their carlmess show like light"(522). 
Read with very great pleasure Macaulayes article on Dacon...It is however, not a 
philosophicel erticle in the German use of that term (532). 
Lockhart's Life of gott. . . It is the history o° n tracer in literature,not of e 
> poet....Panizzi,the Italian Librarian at the british Musuem. A man (11e Whewell) 
with e figure end face that would suit e bandit. Toth are strong nen . These 
are they who change the face of the vorlé, but one would not choose one s friends 
ut of the class(53°). 
I found,Carlyle so outrageous in his opinions thet I have ro wish to see him ag- 
ein. . e quite Ciscustd ne by his wvowed approbation of...the holding the neg- 
roes in slavery. It is a: natural aristocracy, that of colour,and quite right that 
the stronger anc better race shoul’ have čoninion! (541). 
Oliver Iui st. .. the bencency bed but the work one of pure genius (542) It is be 
bad only in the hands of the poor and suffering by exaggerating the vrongs infl- 
icted enc suffered. Not al! suf ering is a wong. . . Dichens is a fine writer enc 
excellent man, It is to he lanented that he is ambitious of living genteely and 
giving dinners to the rich(543). 


Southey had no sense ef the beauties 


of nature or ‘of fine art; he could perceive 
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then only copied in a book.. . . No six persons, he vrote- al out our journey, coule b. 
better suited to esch other—2 complinent we certainly dese ved by never pre sur 
-ning to have a will of our own....I alluded to Miss Car od ine Bowles qocul ar ly 
once, speaking of her as a charming young lacy. He answered in good humour: "I 
will not deny thet Miss Rowles is charming, but she is certainly not young."... 
Sartor Resartus...even for its style delights me--~perhaps but few besides, for 
one rust be a “erman to relish it. . . . Thie horrid name of "Devil's cung",Teufels— 
J ardekh...disgusted (556) me and prevented, I helive,my looking into the book for 
a long tine..eeRogers's conversation is always that of n very wise mer. ittle 
more kindness in his opinions of other people is all thet is desirable in him 
(557). 
The Wordsworths and 9 out of 10 readers ean ot endure Carlye's French Revolution 
I have a difficulty in letting it out of my hand. . . I wish I coulc have altered 
a very few ultra—“ermanisns...-Southey's Doctor...pretty light reading. But oh! 
how void of thousht,or,rater,how thin the thought compéred with Carlyle's bock 
(560). 
Wordsworth: "It-is pairful to see how copletely dead Southey is become to all 
bu hbooks..."(565). 
She lley's son. . a loutish—locking boy, quite un vor th. his intellectual encestors 
in appeerance. If talent descended what ought not to be tè isnve of of Mrs Woll- 
stoyecraft,GoJwin,Shelley,and Mrs Shelley? (669). 
Boz's Sketchese..Such rending tires soon anc one feels that one does not wont te 
now nore of such worthless realities then one os force: to coe in contact 
with (578). . i 
Someone scid Whewell's forte is science. "Yes," said Sydney Sith, nene his fible 
is ormi-science"(584). 
"Again @ooned to death, the milk-white hind wds still fate? not to Aie" (Tre "Tind 
and the Panther, 8). ; 
Alfred Tennyson looks e bandit of geni s (591). Lender preised Dickens as being 
with shake speere the greatest of English vriters, though incec? his women are sur 
-erior to Shakespeare's (593). Carlyle will be an injury to English literature 
(598). $ 
Wordsworth held Pope to he the greatest poet, but ryden to have the nost talent 
tte strongest understanding (608). 
Rogers quoted someone who seid of Turns; "Ne is great in verse, greater in prose 


I giving Baudouin to understand that Wordsworth had not the means of doing any- 
thing further, and that bis means had been reduced (6923). 

I was fakter pleased with Miss Durney's amour with D'arblay than with any part 
of her life besides. Her prudery towards Ihe de Stael was very childish(626). 
Of Goethe Wordsworth spoke with his usual bitterness, and I can: ot deny that his 
objection is well-founded —that is an extrenedefect of religious sentinent(62 
7) . en this suffices,says Jord swor th, to prove that he coul be only a second- 
rate man (628). 

Landor: "I an told ar aes hes heen attacking ie. lis writings,I hear, 
are Quill-inanities" (622 

Horace Smith on Brighton attractions: "Sea without ships and,without trees,land 
/Three miles of glare and a beach without sand""(635). 

Browning,the crazy poet,but a sensible man in prose conversetion(642), 
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I must read Miss Barrett's poens,I fear, though I dread new poets (654). 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia ‘of Literature—-a worthless book of extracts,chronologr 
ically arranged,in Wordsworth 's opinion(656)....Miss Fenwick talked freely with 
great love end truth of the great poet's only fault, his love of money....A strar 
-ger asked to see his study. The servant took hin to the library end said: "This 
is master's library, but he studies in the fields"(657). 

Urs II. N. Col er idge is perplexed by the charge of plagiarism from Schell ing. by 
‘her father]. I gratified her by the assurance of my belief nat, he was unconsc- 
ious of it (659) Wut cf supra 581: I confessed that I thought the charge brought 
in > last Blackwood against Coleridge-for plagiarism from Schelling perfectly 
justJ.' 

Macaulay's fine article on Warren lastings——not merely a splendid composition 
but also wise’ thoughts(601). 3 

Wordsworth celivered an opinion very unfavourable to Hallam s judgment on all 
matters of taste and literature in his great Historf661). 

Dr Brabant relates twé of Coleridge's sayings: "I have known many men who werg 
religious because they were good, but never one that tas good because he wes rel- 
igious"; "Amos Cottle wrote & poen that bore a lie on the title-page,for he call 
-ed it Alfred,and it was never halfread by any human heing"(663). 

Litnersh’s Journey to Cairo...dully flippant...the levity of the tone is offen- 
dive (665). 

Thomas. Cooper said that it had been said that poets were (686) not suited to dom 
-estic life. "I heard Mr Wordsworth express hirself strongly on this. It is a 
libel on all poets,on rie, tvo, for I am a poet as well as Lore Byrone'™... A very 
favourable review of Lrs Quillinan's Journal of a Portuguese Tour in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Such is the effect of a name! The- inbur gh ‘makes up for injusticc 
to the father hypver-praise o° the daughter....Reading Biographie Literaria 

ha s convinced re nore strongly then before that I havdno Philosophical, i. e. 

ne taphysical, talent Whatever (607). 

edwin ts Life of Shelley. . . interesting, though I dislike the author . . . edwin 
will bear ho brother near the throne. . . every ore depreciated who came near Shel? 
ey (658). i 

Vanity Fair...very snirited ang truthful portreit...I shall probably read the 
whole (674). i 

The Gipsies of Spain by Borrow....a very bad, over which I hurvied and lost all 
the time I spent over it(675). 

Vpnity Fair...so clever thet I mst go an with it, though I ought not. . (676). 
Ponbey and Son. . I had tears in my eyes wien I left off this ~orning at the lea 
-ve-taking of Walter by Florence(681). 

Mary Barton. . e book I woul? rather recomend others to read then read myself 
(645). 


Sarå Coleridge manifested a feeling for her: brother Hartley I cannot comprehend 
A woman's tears rust he very much on the surface to fall for a brother she had 

not seen for 20 ears (686). 

Henry Taylor has inserte? in nis Notes on Life an ‘anecdote I tolg hi- of Schill 
-er's saying to me that on principle he would not read much in Sreign beceuse i 
it injured his own delicate perception of his own. Taylor has then occasion to 
introduce an extravagant corplinent to me, forgetting that celui qui exarére dim 
-inue (687). 

Carlye's talk generally is nere spamodie growls(632). 

Now can Wordsworth tolerate a manfJanes NichaondJwho asserts that the 6 great 

English poets Chaucer Sucttespeare, Spenser, Hilton, Vordsworth, end Martin Tu- 
pper! (694) 

rr a pridés himself gn exciting vonder, and does not care for exciting disgus 
695). 
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I continued reading the clever hut worthless and even tiresome Trois llousquetai- 

-res,which I ought never to have begun. . . . But the day will hove a black mark in 

the annals of the age, for on this day died the greatest man ~ had ever the hon- 

our to cari friend——-Wordsworth (698). Baudouin's letter threatening to coe here 

to look after his interests if necessary. This will be e tréublesome business, 

fear (703). 

Ruskin talks well sand erben (708). 

At Chapman s saw Miss Mary Evans, translator of Strauss—--no recommendation 

to ne, certainly, but the contrary, and yet there was something about her which 

pleased me mich both in look end voice (707). 

Carlyle's Life of Stezling. . . has given ne tye greatest pleasure and all but(714) 

made me forgive nis brutal paper on Slavery(715). 

Urs Drowning, late Miss Barrett. Not the invalid I expected. She is a handsome 

oval face, a fine eye. . . hak not the very emiable appearence of her husband(719). 

Finish Esmond with great pleesure . . . Having begun the poor work Bleak House I an 

constrained to go on, little as I like it(721). 55 

Mrs Beecher Stove, young, agreeable, and quite pleasing---her voice only cisagree- 

able,being Y ankee-ish(724). 

Wordsworth classed "malignant truth" with "lie"... The impression Rogers has mec 

-e on ne is that long life is a very doubtful blessing (736). 

In all Lady Pyron said to me about Lord Byron there was a manifest wish to spare 

Um. . he Cenied thet he ves nail gnant, but he vas reckless.....She showed me 

her marginal notes to Medwin's Conversations....I renarke to her that she must 

be careful not to assert a negative pregnant... . She is too upright to cor it the 

fult wilfully....I now fine that here in London it is supposed to have been in- 

cest, I had thought it was still worse(757). 

A suit by Mrs Ruskin aginst husband. . . the real ground being extreme neglect in 

natters.in which he wented not the power but the will to do his cuty (739). 

Leopardil Mom Robinson met in 1881]... Wis person not unlike De guincey's in the 

impression left of it, like mother of pearl (741). 

Looking over Patmore's My Friends and Agvaintance. 5 chepter about 

Lamb, Dec. Sth 1826. lle writes: H. C. R. called at helf past eight. There was an 

end of general conversation, he took it all to hinself In This though uncivil, does 

‘not offend me.. . . It is good being thick-skinned when one cannot escape the cud- 
Igel. I rust refer to my journal of that date. I have donc so since I wrote the 

last line. I mst plead guilty to overtalking....Patmore is a low fellow... His 

admiration of Hazlitt is even absurd (744). 

I have remarked tonight in Jeremy Bentham n excellence I never suspected hin 

of possessing— humour in his fanily letters (750) 

. . . n the strength of his reputation as a man of letters Lewes asked nme to give 

hin- sone anecdates about Goethe for a farthconing Life . . lle signs "Dear Sir," 

though we have never seen each other. . . . le lives with Miss Evans,an¢ Thornton Ih 

Munt with Mra Leves (751). 

I read Gilchrist ny notes of a conversation with Blake,but I would not trust 

him with the manuscript....iirs Browning when Miss Barrett was en object of con- 

passion. Now, no one would think she had ever been i11(752) 

I like Williem Arnold better by far than Matthew(753). ~ 

Lewes's Life of Goethea.spetter pleased with it than I expected. . . Not that I 

am by any means setisfied with the author as the right man. His moral tone is l 

10 r. . I find many things quite new(756). 

Magaulay's „Hi Stex . . as attractive as a novel. . Sydney Smith's wit is not a 

mere joker S, but seriously wise...his love for Lady Hol land is a blot on his 

character(757). 
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I repaet my old stories, alas! too 6ften(758). 
The Eater - . Not only efoquent, he is vise (767). . . J long for the rest of 

De n yet I neither love nor respect the man; I admire only the writer 
.. Edgar Poe's poems are readable if not agreeable(768)...The Raven is the only 
one that has much impressed me. He has in an essay oh The Philosophy of Commosi 


-tion(foolish heading), explained the ‘instruments of effect,and therby lessened 
its i impression...eHis prose tales. . (769). 


De Quincey - calls Josephus Mr Joe. His humour is execrable(7V6). 
Thackeray's Lectures on the English lumourists,though superficial,...at “leabt 


ee 8 Life of Milton excites my envy. I shall not be able to read 
it(730 


MacDonald told ue that Miss Evans is the author of Adari Bede; I would rather so 
excellent a book was written by any man than a woman, and worse, that of a 11 wome 
-en the translatress of Strauss should be the writer. Such a fact destroys all 
confortable notions of. “< ght and wrong,true and false, as they make the writer 
quite independent of pergonal character. Yet I an glad on looking back that I 
liked her much(787). l 
The Idylls of the King. The fact that renders Arthuriunfit to be an epic-hero is 
The acquiescence ‘of ‘the blameless Kifig in the infidelity of his wife. A cocu 
„pnay be the hero of a monkish tale. The fairies would not tolerate hin(79 8). 

very capital paper on Wor¢sworth,probebly written by Matthew Arnold himself, 

hough is) not ascribed so puch of the Wordsworth feeling to any of the Arnol 
race (812 
. B. Bangs! "Beneath this stone lies Walter Savage Landor,/Who half an Zakle was 
ang half e, . 
Augustus Te Hor gan: "A splendid use of fiction hath Charles Dickens „Mut now 
anl then just es the interest thickensyfle stilts his pathos, and the reader sick 
-ens" (315). 
Becky Sharp is a gem from the beginning to, but, more odious morally than I had 
any ideg of (816). 
Barry Cornwall's Life of Charles Lamb....My name occurs several tines. . once 
solely called none of the nost amiable," but nothing to obviate that this was an 
amiability corpatible with being a dünce (821). 
Matthew Arnold, a man of talents and also pretensions(822). 

Vol. III. 

Letters from Carlyle: My acquaintance with this branch of German literature[nov- 
ell is small....I have determined on soliciting the benefit of your knowledge and 
3 to aid ne in sy . tine slipped 3 5 into 


i 


Letters of Robinson to- John Miller: I used to say to Lamb: "I will adopt your 
pets,but not, you antipathies"(332). 


Le Grice: "I was once in company when a lady was asked which she liked, best, 
veal,mutton or beef. She answeredg Pork. nity) a pni question asks: ho is the 
greatest orator, Burke, Pitt, or Fox? I answer Sheridan"(884), 
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The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas, 
Vo. IV. 


While writing an autobiographical sketch at the request of William Upcott, 
in 1827, Lamb closed the brief record of his career with the words: "He also 
was the first to draw the Public attention to the old English Dramatists," 
and there are other indications that he set a high value upon this piece of 
pioneering(v). A.C.Swinburne's sonnet “On Lamb's Specimens of the Dramatic 
Poets": "...3...1,that am/Less than the least of those within thy fold, / 
Give only thanks for them to thee,Charles Lamb"(ix). 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Who Lived about the Time of 
8 espeare 


ref age: I have expunged without ceremony all that which the writers had 
better never have written,that forms the objection so often repeated to the 
promiscuous reading of Fletcher, Massinger, and some others. The kind of extracts 
which I have sought after have been, not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old palys are rich in such,as scenes of passion,sometimes of the 
deepest quality,interesting situations,serious descriptions,that which is 
more nearly allied to poetry than to vit, and te tragic rather than to comic 
poetry. The plays which I have made choice of have been,with few exceptions, 
those which treat of human life and manners, rather than masque s, nd Arcadian 
(xi) pastorals....My leading design has been, to Wil yustrate what may be called 
the moral sense of our ancestors(xii). 
Gerboduc, by Thomas Sakville and Thomas Norton. [The style of this old play is 
stiff and cumbersome, like the dresses of its times. There may be flesh and 
blood underneath, but we cannot get at it] (5). 
The Spanish Traged y,by Thomas Kyd: Hieronimo(m ad as a result of the murder 
of his son Horatio’ : “My sen! and waht's a son?/A thing begot within a pair 
of minutes, there about /A lump bred up in darlmess,and doth serve/To balance 
those light creatures we call women;/and at the nine months’ end creeps forth 
to light. /What is there yet in a son,/To make a father doat,rave or run mad?/ 
Being born, it pouts,cries,and breeds teeth. / /, or yet? might not a man 
love a calf as well?/Or melt in passion o'er a frisking kid, als for a son?(5)/ 
-.-/for one of these, in very little tine mi! grow to some good use; whereas 
a son/The more he grows in stature and in years, Irhe more unsquar'd,unlevell'd 
he appears; /Reckons his parents among the rank of fools, /Sktrikes Cares upon 
their heads with his mad riots,/Makes them look old before they meet their a ze: 
/This is a sonja nd what a loss is this,consider'd truly! /...(6)(III.11) 
lug ‘t's Dominion,or the Lascivious een, by Christopher Marlowes Eleazar(an 
insolent Moor): Away,away. 141.13 o ne, says aye; and twice away,say stay. /Come, 
rale BOTLAR · zi la AER W.. 27 1. WM OROT Fire, 
(14)...Blood is made as light of in some of these old dramas as money in a 
modern sentimental comedy; and as this is given away till it reminds us that it 
is nothing but counters, so that is spilt till it affects us not more than its 
representative, the paint of The property-man in the thatre (18) 
The Rich Jew of Malta. f Marlowe's Jew does not appraoch so near to Shake spe are 
as his Edward II. does te Richard II. Shyleck, in the midst of his savage pur- 
se, is a mean. His motives,feelings,resentments,have something human in them. 
arabas is a mere monster,brought in with a large painted nose, to please the 
rabble. He kills in sport, poi sons whole nunneries,invents infernal machines, 
He is just such en exhibition as a century or two earlier might have been playec 


before the Londoners, by the Royal Comand, when a general pillage and massacre 
of the Hebrews had been previously resolved on in the cabinet. It is curious te 
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to see a superstition wearing out. The idea of a Jew(which our pious ancest- 
ors contemplated with such horror) has nothing in it now revolting. We have 
tamed the claws of the beast,and pared its nails,and now we take it to our 
arms,fondle it,write plays to flatter it: it is visited by princes,affects a 
taste,patronises the arts,and is the only liberal and gentlemanlike & thing 
in Christendom( 26)! 
Doctor Faustus, by Marlowe. L. . fut the holiest minds have sometimes thought it 
not blameable to counterf ei; impiety in the person of another. . . . Milton in 
the person of Satan has started speculations harder than any which the feeble 
armoury of the atheist furnished; and the precise straut-laced Rehardsm has 
strengthened Vice, from the mouth of Iovelace,with e tangling s mistries and 
pstruse pleas against her adversary Virtue which Sedley,Villiers,and Rochest- 
er,wanted depth of libertinism sufficient to have invented (34) 
The Merry Devi of Edmonton. Author Uncertain. Act I Sc. 111. DL his scene... 
It seems written to make the Reader happy. Few of our dramatists or novel- 
ists have attended enough to this. They torture atznd wound us abundantly. They 
are economists only in delight...(45)]. 
Qld Fortunatus,by Thomas Decker I. 1 (the goddess Fortune appears to Fortunatus 
and offers him§ the choice of 6 things). Fortmatus: Daughters of Jove and 
unblemish'd Night, /Wisdom,Strength,Health,Beauty,L ng Life and Riches, (48) / 
Shall I contract myself to Wisdom's love?/Then I 168e Riches; and a wise man 
poor/is like a sacred book that's never read;/.../I will be strong: then I 
refuse . Life;/And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds,/There's a 
lean fellow beats all conquerors:/The greatest Strength expires with loss 
of breath,/The mightiest in one minute stoop to death./Then take long Life, or 
Health; should I do 80,/ I might grow ugly, and that tedious scroll/Of months 
and years much misery might enroll: / Therefore I'll beg for Beauty; yet I will 


not:/The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul/Lep}rous as sin itself,than 
hell more foul./.../My choice is Store of Gold; the rich are wise:/He that 
upon his back rich garments wears/Is Wise,though on his head grows Midas' 
. is the Strength, the Sinews of the vod, / The Health, the Sdéul,the 


Beaty most divine;/A mask of gold hides all deformitites;/Gold is heaven's 
physic,life's restorative;/Oh therefore make me rich! (49). At Babylon he is 
shown by the Soldan a wondrous hat,which in a wish transports the wearer 
whithersoever he pleases,over land and sea---~II.ii),III.i(Orleans in 
love with Princess Agripyne). Orleans: Now Agrypine's not mine, I vow to bef 

| In love with nothing but deformity./0 fair Deformity,I muse all eyes Are 

not enamour'd of thee: thou didst never /kurder men's haerts, or let them pine 

| like wax/Meiting against the sun of thy destiny;/Thou art a faithful nurse to 

' Chastity;/Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne's,/For cares, and age, and sickness 
her deface,/But thine's eternal...(53).[The humour of a frantic lover is here 
done to life....We have gone retrograde in the noble Heresy since the days 
when Sidney proselyted our nation to this mixed health and disease; the kind- 
liest symptom yet the most alarming crisis in the ticklish state of youth; 
the nourisher and the destroyer of hopeful wits; the mother of twin~births, 
wisdom and folly,valour and weakness; the servitude above freedom,the gentle 
mind's religion; the liberal superstition (353). 
The Honest Whore II, by T. Decker. IV.i(Bellafront,a reclaimed harlot,recowmts 
some of the miseries of her profession) Bellafront: My bed seem'd a cabin 
hung in hell ete. {A Satyrist is always to be suspected,who,to make vice odious, 
dwells upon all its acts and minutest circumstances with a sort of relish 

and retrospective gust, But so near are the boundaries of panegyric and invect 
ve, that a worn-out sinner is sometimes found tomake the best Declaimer 

| against Sin, The sqa high-seasoned descriptions which im his uregenerate 
state sered to inflame “his appetites,in his new province of a MOralist will 

serve him(a little turned) to expose the enormity of those appetites in other 
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othe en. No one will doubt, w. rea Marston& Satires,that the Author in 


sone part of hig life must have been someth re than a theorist in vice 
— . (00 „5 che te Mae, 7 
, The Malcontent, by Jo Mars tofl. IV. 11: My cell is, 130 f. . / Rere Usher- ery 
|| less the air comes in and out (676) As fine as Shakespeare: "the bleak air thy 4 
' boisterous Chamberlain”"~--~Timon of Athens, IV. 111. 222. Te Usher gives notice / 
of someone's approach,as is usual in Courts(67).7 a 22 
The Wonder of Women,by John Marston. IV. 1( Mitch Erictho'ts cave once A temple ~“2 
rear'd to Jove). Where statues and Jove's acts were viely limn'd,/Boys with Som, 
plack coals d & the veil'd parts of nature/And lecherous actions of imagin'¢_ 
iust;/Where tombs and 8 al urns of vel l-dead nen / Stood in assured rest, the 
shepherd nowy Un loads his bel ly, corruption most abhorr'd/Mingling itself with 4 
than} renowned ashes(68)% He! 
What You Will,by J. Marston, III. i . mou, now the musicians/Hover with nim- 
ble sticks ober squeaking crowds Kling the dried guts @ of a mewing oat (72). 
Byron's Tragedyy,by George Chapman. Uf all the English Play-uriters, Chapman 
perhaps approaches nearest to Shakespeare in the descriptive and didactic,in 
passages which are less purley dranat ic. . . Be would have made a great Epic 
Boet,if indeed he has not abundantly shown himself to be one; for his Homer 
is not so properly a translatign as the stories of Achilles md Ulysses re-writ 
~ten...eI have often thought that the vulgar misconcept on of Shakespeare, as 
of a wild irregular genius(83) "in whom great faults are compensated by great 
beauties", would ẹbe really true, applied to Chapman. But there is no scale by 
which to determizre balance such dis ortionate subjects as the faults and 
beauties of a gkreat <enius., To set off the former with any fairness against 
the latter,the pain which they give us should be in some proportion to the 
pleasure which we receive from the other, As these transport us to the highest 
heaven, those should steep us in agonies inf ernal (84). 
The Late Lancashire Witches, by Thomas Heywyood and Richard Brome. IV. 10 Mr 
Generous, by {taking off a bridle from a seeming horse in his stable, discovers 
it to be his wife,who has become a witch) Generous:.../Hast thou made any 
contract with that fiend,/The enemy of mankind? ...Wife: I have ¢promis'd him 
my soul, Generous: Ten thousand times better thy body had/Been promis'd to 
the stake; ay,and mine too,/To have suffer'd with thee in a hedge of fahnes, / 
Than such 2 compact ever had been made. Oh---/Resolve me,how far doth that 
contract stretch? Wife: What interest in this Sovl myself could clain,/I 
freely gave him: but his art that made it/I still reserve, not being mine to 
give. Generous: O cunning devil: foolish woman,kmow,/Where he can cla the 
least little part,/He will usurp the whole. Thou'rt a lost . 
Wife: I hope I nver bargain'd for that fre, / Further than penitent tears have 
power to quench....(13) 
A Fair Quarrel,by Thomas Middleton. III. 1 (the duel between Cap ain Ager and 
a Colonel who called him "Son of a more [ With us all is hypocritical 
meelmess,. A reconciliation scene(let the occasion be never so absurd or m- 
natural) is always sure of applause, Our audiences come to the theatre to 
complimen ted on their goodness,..(114) 1 
A New Wonder Women Never Vext,by William Rowley. I.i. Widow({to a Divine): 
Bow (yom rad then,is not this a Wonder,/That a Woman iives full seven and 
thirty years,/Maid to a wife,and wife unto a widow,/Now widow'd,and mine 
own; yet all this while, From the extremest verge of my remembrance,/Ev'n 
from my weaning hour unto this minute,/Did never taste what was calamity./ 
I know not yet what grief is,yet have sought/A hundred ways for its acquaint- 
ance: with me/Prosperity hath kept so close a watch,/That ev'n those things 
that I have meant a grez /Heve that way t „da blessing, Is it not strange? 
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“fheold play-writers aredistinguished by an honest boldness of execution. If 
a reverse in fortune be the thing to be personified, they fairly bring us to 
the prison—gate and the alms~basket. A poor men on our stage is always a gent- 
leman; he may be know by a peculiar neatness of apparel,and by wearing black. 
Our delicacy,in fact,forbids the dramatizing of Distress at all. It is never 
shewn in its es e ntial properties; it appears but as the adjunct to some 
virtue,as something which is to he relieved,from the approbation of which 
relief the spectators are to derive a certain soothing of self-referred 
sat i sf ac tion.. . . Guzman de Alfarache,in that good old book »The Spanish Rogue", 
has summed up a few of the properties of poverty: "that poverty. . isbut the 
mother of shame and reproach; it is a disreputation that drowns all the other 
good parts that are in man;...it is man's most foe . . The poor man is. .. the dust 
of the street, first trampled under foot and then thrown on the dunghill....Aall 
men crush hin. . None help him; all hinder him..."(126) | a 
Many § Dissemblers bedides Womens, by Thomas Middleton. II. i, the widowed Duchess 
asks Lord Cardinal to repeat her husband's deathbed injunction’: . . . For, 
once to marry/Is honourable in woman,and her ignorence/Stands for a virtue, 
coming new and fresh; hut second marriage shows desires in flesh; /Thence lust, 
115 3 common custom grows: Jhut she's part virgin, cho but one man knows 
133). 
The Mi tech, by Thomas Middleton. I. ii. Hecate: Titty and Tiffin,Suckin/and Pidgen, 
Tard, and Robin /White spirits, black spirits, grey spirits, red spirits, /Devil- 
toad ,devil-ram,devil-cat,and devil-dam,/Why Hoppo and Stadlin,Hellwain and 
Puckle! Stad@lin: Here,sweating at the vessel. Hecate: Boil it well....Here 
take this unbaptized bagt:/Boil it vell—preserve the fat: Mou know tis 
precious to transfer/Our 'nointed flesh into the air,/In moonlight nights, ober 
steeple tops, /Meuntains,and pine trees, that like pricks,or stops,/Seem to our 
heights high tewers,and roofs of princes,(136)/Likem wrinkles in the earth: 
whele provinces/Appear te our sight then even like/A russet~-mele upon some 
Lady's cheek. /Whem hundred leagues in air, ve feast and sing, /Dance,kiss,and 
coll,use everything: /What young man can we wish to pleasure us,/But we enjoy 
him in gn Incubus? Stadl in: Where be the magical herbs? Hecate: They ‘re 
down his’ throat, /His mouth cramm'd full; his ears and nostrils stuft./.../Is 
the heart of wax/Stuck full of magic needles? Stedlin: "Tis done,Hecate. 
Hecate: And is the farmer's picture, and his wife's,/Laid down to the fire yet? 
Stadlin: They are a roasting both too. Hecate: Good; Then their marrows are 
melting subtilly,/.../They denied me often flour,barm,and milk. . . (137). (Se. b 
astian coults the witch for a charm against his successful rival) Sebastian: 
I fear they're now a kissing: what's a clock?/'Tis now but supper time: but 
night will come , und all new-married couples make short suppers....Hecates 
What's thy wish now?/.../Is't to confound some enemy on the seas?/It may be 
done to-night. Stadlin's within; /She raises all your sudden ruinous storms/ 
. J. . Ir dost thou envy/The fat properity of any neighbour?/I‘l] call forth 
Heppo,and her incantation/Can straight destroy the young of all his cattle: / 
(1238 -) . I it to starve up generation? ro strike barrenness in man or woman? 
Sebastian: Hah! ....Hecate: Are the we the skinsyof serpents? these of sem 
snakes? Sebastians I see they are. Hecates So sure into what house these are 
convey¢d/Knit with these charms,and retentive knots,/Niether the man begets,nor 
woman breeds,3No,nor performs the least desire of wedleck,/Being then a mutual 
duty.../..../as the seme needkes thrust i nto their pillows/fhat sow and 
sock up dead men in their s beets /A privy grissel of a man that hangs/after 
sunset... Sebastien: You could not dea man that special kindness/fo part them 
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Hecate: No: time must do't: we cannot disjoin wedlock;/'Tis of heaven's fast- 
ening: well may we raise jars,/Jealousies,strifes,and heart-burning disagree- 
ments,.-.\1399. III. 111. Hecate: Heard you the owl yet? Stadlin; Briefly in 
the copse,/AS we came through now. Hecate: Tais high time for us then, 
Stadlin: There was a ba hing at my lips three times/As we came through the 
woods,and drank her fill./... Hecate: You are fortunate still... J. .. tuave 
you your ointments?(140)/... Puckle: . %% lack but you; we lack but you; / 
Come away,make up the count. Hecate:I will but noint, and then I znomt (141). 
v. 14. (A duchess consults the witch about inflicting a sudd ens nd subtle" 
death on Almachildes) Hecate: His picture made in vax, and gently mo lt en/ B 
a blue fire, kind led with dead men's eyes, /Will waste him by degrees, Duchess: 
In what time prithee? Hecate: Perhaps in a moon's progress./.../Duchess: 
mis must be done with speed,despatch'd this night/. . (142). Hecate: Give me 
some lizgard's brain,quickly,Firestone./,../And fetch three ounces of the red- 
hair'd girl/I kill'd last midnight. Firestone: Whereabout,sweet mother? 
Hecate: Hip; hip, or flank.../,,,/Stir,stir,about; whilst I begin the charm 
(143)./Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey;/Mingle,mingle,mingle, 
you thet mingle may./.../Round,around,around,about,about;/All I11 come 
running „811 Good keep out. First Witch: Here's the blood of a bat, 
Hecate: Put in that, put in that. . . . First Witch: The juice of toad; the oil of 
adder. Second Witch: Those will make the younker madder. Hecate: Put in, 
there's all, end rid the stench . Firestone; Nay,here's three ounces of the 
red-hair'd wench...(144) 
The Witch of Edmonton,by William Rowley,Thomas Dérker,John Fgrd, c. II. 1. 
Mother Savyer (before she turns witch): And why on me? why should the envious 
world/Throw all their scandalous malice upon me?/'Cause I am poor, deformid, 
and ignorant,/And like a bow buckled and bent together/By some more strong 
in mischiefs than myself;/Must I for that be made a common sink/For all 
the filth and run into? Some call me Mäitch/ and being ignorant,of myself, they 
go/About to teach me how to be one: urging/That my bad tongue(by their bad 
usage made so)/Forespeaks their cattle,doth bewitch their corn,/Themselves, 
their servants,and their babes at nurse:/This they enforce upon me; and in 
p-part/Make me to credit 1t. L This Soliloquy anticipates all mat Addison has 
Peet in the conclusion of the 117th Spectator (145). Banks(a farmer): Out, 
out upon thee,Witch, Sawyer: Dost call me Witch? Banks: I do, Mitch, I do:/And 
worse I would,knew I a name more hateful. / mat makest u upon my ground? 
Sawyer; Gather a few rotten sticks to warm nme. . . . Banks; Cursing,thou hag? 
take that, and that (Exit). Sawyer: Strike, do: and wither’d may that hand 
arm/Whose blows have lam'd me, drop from the rotten trunk. 2 Abuse me! beat 
me! call me hag and witeh!/wWhat is the name,where,and by what art learn'd?/ 
What spells,or charms,or invocations,/May the thing call'd Familiar be 
purchased?(146) n ther Sawyer differs from the hags of Mgiddleton or Sakes- 
peare, She is the plain traditional old woman Witch of our ancestors; poor, 
deformed,and ignorant; the terror of villages,herself amenable to justice, 
That should be a hardy sheriff,with the power of the county at his heels, 
that would lay hands on the Weird Sisters, They are of another jurisdicg- 
tion(148)J, ai 
The Revenger's Tragedy, by Cyril Tourneur, Biv (Vindici in disguise makes 
trial of his sister's virtue and afterwards of his mother's), Vindici: Lady, 
the best of wishes to your sex,/Fair skins and new gowns,...Castizia: From 
whom? Vindici: The duke's son. Castizia: Receive that (A box on the ear) (152). 
e... Vindici: It is he sweetest box/ That eter my nose came nigh;/The finest 
draw-work cuff that e'er vas worn...(153) Castizia: It is a wise child now 
that knows her mother, Mother: I owe your cheek my hand/For that presumpt- 
ion now,but 111 forget it...(156)...Vindici: Why are there so few honest 
women, but because tis the poorer profession? that's accounted best, that's 
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pest follow'd(157). IV.iv: “other: To weep is to our sex naturally given;/ 
But to weep truly,that's a gift from si aah a 
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The Alchemist,by Ben Jonson. II. if The judgment is perfectly overwhelmed by 
the torrent of images,words,and book-kmowledge with which Mammon confounds 


and stuns his incredulous hearer Pace. They come pouring out like the success- 
ive strokes of Nilus, They “doubly redouble’ strokes upon the foe."...If 

there be no one image which rises to the height of the sublime,yet the confl- 
uence and assemblage of them all produces an effect equal to the grandest 
poetry. Xerxes’ army that drank up whole rivers from their numbers may stand 
for single Achilles (271) 

Philaster,by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. V.v(the boy Bellariok discover 
Ted to be a woman indisguise)“ Our ancestors seem to have been wonderfully 
delghted with these transformations of sex. Wemen's parts were then acted by 
young men. What an odd double confusion it must have been made, to see a boy 
playing a women playing a man: one cannot disentangle the perplexity without 
some violence to the imagination (295). 


Extracts from the Garrick Plays 
Letter to the Editors For the scarcer plays TY had recourse to the Collection 


bequeathed to the British Museum by MR Garrick( 398) 
King John and Matilda, by Robert Davenport. V. iii. Hubert(bringing the hearse 
of fatilde, the chaste daughter of the old Baron Fitzwater)s .../and thou, 
Pitzwater,reflect upon thy neme,/and turn the Son of Tears( 398)” Pitzwater: 
son of water. A striking instance of the compatibility of the serious 
with the expression of the profoundest sorrows. Grief,as well as joy,finds 
ease in thus playing with a word. Old John Gaunt in Shakespeare thus descants 
on his name: "Gaunt,and gaunt indeed;" to a long string of conceits, which no 
one has ever yet felt as ridiculous(Richerd II, II. vii. 72). The poet wi ther 
thus, in a mournful reviwe of the declining estate of his Fami ly, says with 
deepest natures "The very name of Wither shows decay"(388)) , 
The Parliament of Bees, by John Day. Character VI Ulania(a female bee on Philon 
a male bee): As we have sate at vork, both of one Rose (ol) Prettily pilfered 
from the Midsummer Night's Dream,III.ii.203,Helenat “We Hermia,like two 
artificial sogs 5 with our needles both one flower,3/Both on one 
sampler, sitting on one cushien"(401) |. 
The Rewards of Virtue,by John Fountain. I. Ii: Generals only famous grow/By 
valiant Friends, or cowardly enemies; /Or,what is worse,by some mean piece of 
chance (403). 
The Chaste Maid in Cheapside,by Thomas Middleton. I. Iii. Master Allwit(a wittol 
describing his contentment): I am like a man/Pinding a table furnish'd to his 
nend, (As mine is still for me),prays for the Founder,/Bless the Right vor shi p- 
` ful,the good Founder's life:/I thank hin, he a rich old knight! has maintained 
` my house these ten years; Not only keeps my Wife,but he keeps me, gets me 
“all my children, and pays the nur ge (413). /. . . men she lies in,/(As now she's 
even upon the point of grunting, A Lady lies not in like her... . ther sugars 
by whole leaves, her wines by r@rundlets./I see these things, but like a happy 
man/I pay for none at all,yet fools think it mine;/I have th nene, and in his 
gold I shine / . . I am as clear/From jealousy of a wife,as from the charge. / 
0 two miraculous blessings! ‘tis the Knight/Has ta'en that labour quite out of 


my hands. /I may sit still, end play; he's jealous for me, /Watches her steps,sets 
spies. I live at ease(4ia). 


~ Changes or Love in a Maze,by James Shirley. II. Friend: Master Caperwit „before 
you read,pray tell me,/Have your verses any Adjectives? Caperwit : Adject— 
ives! would you have a poem without/Adjectives? they're the flower,the grace 


of all our language./A well-che:’”’ gpithey doth give new soul/fo fainting 
poesy,and makes every verse/ A sen Pria e ! With Adjectives we bfit our lines,/ 
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Whe we do fish for Gentlewoemn's loves, / . . I will maintain't against a 
bundle of Granmarians,in Poetry/The Substantive} itself cannot subsits / 
Without its adjective. Friends But for al! that,/fhose words would sound 
more full,methinks,that are net/So larded; and if I might counsel you, Mou 
should compose a Sonnet clean without 'em. /A row of stately Substantives would 
warch/Like Switzers,ond bear all the fiel ds before ‘em;/Carry their weight; sé 
— oy eas Deeds Enroll'd;/Not Writs,that are first made and after filltd./ 
oe (431 
The English Monsieur,by James Howard. II. 1. Eng. Mons. : Do you call dining well,t 
to eat out of a French house? Vaine: Sir, I understand you as little as you 
do beef. Eng.Mens.: Why then,to interpret my meaning plainly,if ever you make 
me such offer again, expect to hear from me next morning Vaine: What, that. 
you would not dine with ne- Eng.Mons.: No, Sir; that I will fight with you.... 
I had once a dispute with a certain person in this kind, who defended the 
English way of eating; whereupon I sent him a challenge . de fought; I killed 
him: and whereabouts do you think I hithim? . . I run him through his mistaken 
palate... II. II. Ladys Sir, why look you so earnestly on the ground?...Eng. 

Mons. 1 I have often in France observed in garden, when the company pẹ used to 

\ walk af ter a small shower of rain, the impression ef the Prench ladies feet. 

I ͤ have seen such bon mien in their footsteps,that the King of France's Maitre 
de Daunce could not have found fault with any one tread amongst them all. In 
this walk I find the toes of the English ladies ready to tread upon one another 
(521). IV.iii. Vaine...your tops. . . made such a noise rushing as you walk'd, 
that my mistress could not hear ene word of the love I made to her. Eng. Mons. : 
Sir,I cannot help that; for I shall justify my teps in the noise they were 
guilty of,since ‘twas Alamode of France. Can you say ‘twas an English noise? 
Vaines I can say,though your tops were made in France,they made a noise in 
England. Eng. Mons. : But still, Sir, tvas a French noise-——— Vaine: But cannot 
a French noise hinder a man from hearing? Eng. Mons. 1 No, certainly, . for, 
lock you, Sir, a French noise is agreeable to the air... 1522) The Monsieur 
comforts hinself, when his mistress rejects hin, that "‘twas a denial with a 
French tone of & voice, so that ‘twas agreeable: and,at her final departure, 
"Do you see, Sir, hov she leaves us? she walks away with a French step"(522)_ 

The Old Mode and the New,by Thomas D'Urfey. II. i. Englishman:....I think a 
cabbage is a jewel among you(561). Spaniard: Why,truly a good cabbage is resp- 
ected. But our »eonle are often luxuricus, they abound verv often, Englishman: 

0 no such matter, e th, Spaniard! death, if they get but a piece of beef, they 
shall hang all the bones out, and write underneath, lere hath been beef eaten, 

as if *twere a miracle. And if they get a lean hen, the feathers shall be 

spread before the door with greater pride than we our carpets at some princel y 
solemnity. 


The Engkish Frier, by John Crowne: I. Servant (to my Lor@ Stately*s gentleman 
usher j: Sir,here's your Lord's footman come to tell you, your Lord's hat is 
blewn out of hand his. Lord W.: Why did not the feotman take it up? Usher: 


He durst not,my Lords; ‘tis above hin. Iord W.: Where? attop of the chimey? 
Ushers Above his office,my Lord. 


The Triumphant Widow,by the Duke of Newcastle. V. O eternal blockhead,did you 
never write Essays’? I did essay to write Essays,but I cannot say I writ 
Essays(562). 
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The Dutch Ioxer, by Mrs Aphra Behn. Epistle to the Reader: Indiscerptibility, and 
Essential Spissitude: words which,though I am no competent judge of,for want 

of languages,yet I fancy ought to mean nothing(563). 

The Reformed Wife,by Charles Burnaby. IV. i: ...a true-bred English Beau has 
indeed the powder,the essence, the toothpick,the snuff-box; and is as idle; 

but the fault is in the flesh——he has not the motion, and looks stiff under 

all this. Now a French Fop,like a Poet, is born so, and would be known without 
clothes; it is in his eyes,his nose,his fingers,his elbows,his heels. They 
dance when they walk,and sing when they speak. We have nothing in that perfect- 
ion as abroad: and our cuckolds,as well as our grapes, are but half ripened(564). 
The Parson's Wedding,by Henry Killigrew. V. iii. Fine Lady: I am glad I am come 
home, for I am even as weary with this walking; for God's sake,whereabouts does 
the pleasure of walking lie? I swear I have often sought it till I was weary, and 
yet I could ne'er find it(566). 

The Wise Woman of Hogsdon,by George Chapman. IV.iii. (Changing colour at sudden 
news) Why look'st thou red, and pale, and both, and neither?(570). 

The Honest Lawyer,by S. Simson. V. Only the Usuérer's Money ‘genders still;/ 

he longer, ustier; age this doth not kill./He lives to see his Mone W 
Money's Money/Even to a hundred generations }reach(572) 

love's Sacrifice,by John Ford. I. i: Th French are passing courtly,ripe of 

wit; Mind, dat extreme dissemblers: you shall have/A Prenchman Secking lower 
than your knee, /t the instant mocking ev'n your very shee-types (574 J. 


Sapho and Phao,by John Lyly. III. ii. Vulcan(apologising for his crest): ... 
Tools, they are things like Horns,but no Horns....a Parenthesis(595). 
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Charles & Mary Lamb,Works,ed. U.V, Lucas. 

Vol. VI 

Letters 
Preface: Lamb is often writing without premeditation,with a running pen. 
The temporary owner of an original document of an author so peculiarly 
the world's friend as Iamb is rather a steward of the property than absolute 
possessor. Although great care has been taken, I am not prepared, in the face 
of the fatality that indissolubly associates editors of Lamb with inaceur- 
acy,to gugrantee a single line(viii). 


To SeT.Coleridge: The 6 weeks that finished last year and began this your very 
humble servant spent very agreeably in a mad house at Hoxten-~-I am got 
somewhat rational nov, and don't bite anyone. . . It may convince you of my 
regards for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness(2)....I 
have one more favour to beg of you never mention Mr May's affair in any sort, 
much less think of repaying. Are we not flocci-nauci~what—d'ye~call-—em~ists? 
(7)[Canon Ainger: "Lamb was recalling a sentence in one of Shenstone's 
Letters: "I loved him for nothing so much as his flocci-nauei~nihili-pili-~ 
fication of money (11). J. . in which authors L Beaumont and Fletcher] I 

can't help thinking there is a greater richness of poetical fancy than in 
any one,Shakespeare excepted, Are you acquainted with Massinger?(28)....As 
curious a specimen of translation as ever fell into my hands,is a young 
man's in our office,of a French novel, What in the original was literally 
"amiable delusions of the fancy,” he proposed to render "the fair frauds 

of the imagination. . . and if words came as ready as ideas, and ideas as 
feelings, I could say ten thousand kind things. Coleridge,you know not my 
supreme happiness at having one on earth.. hom I can call friend(29).... 

In the words of Terence, a little altered,"Taedet me huqus quotidiani mudi." 
I am heartily sick of the every-day scenes of IIA. I shall half wish you 
unmarried(don't show this to Mrs C.) for one evening only, to have the pleas- 
ure of smoking with you, and drinking egg~hot in some little smoky room in a 

pot-house (30) [Canon Ainger posses ed a copy of Sentimental Tablets of the 
Good Pamphile,"translated from the French of M. Gorjy by P.S, Dupuy of the 
East India House, 1795.“ Euuchus, II, 3, 6: Taedet quotidianarum harum form- 
arumn - T am weary of these everyday shapes (32) J.. . I writhe with indigna- 
tion when in books of Criticism,where common place quotation is heaped upon 
quotatlon, IJ find no mention of such men as Massinger, or B. and Fl., men with 
whom succeeding Dramatic Writers(Otway alone excepted) can bear no manner 
of comparison. . . The uncertainty . . keeps me in a suspense that fluctuates 
between hope and fear. Hope is a charming, IIvely, blue-eeyed vench, and I am 
always glad of her company, but would dispense with the visitor she brings 
with her, her younger sister, Fear, white-liver'd,lily—cheeked, bashful, palpit— 
ating,awkward hussey,that hangs like a green girl at her sister's apron- 
strings, and will go with her whithersoever she goes (33) . . Have you read the 
Ballad called Leonora... If you have 1111111121111 (38) .. . . My poor dear 
dearest sister in a fit of insanity has been the death of her own mother. 
I was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp...» God 
has preserved to me my senses, — I eat and drink and sleep, and have my 
judgment I believe very sound, My poor father was slightiy wounded,and I am 
left to take care of him and my aunt...,.Write,---as religious a letter as 
possible---but no mention of what is gone and done with....Write, I will 
not see you if you come(4i)["..,the mother lifeless,pierced to the heart, 
on a chair,the father bleeding at the forehead from a sever blow by one of 
the forks she had been hurling about. (42) J.. . but we are occasionally 
offended with a certain freedom of expression,a certain air of mysticism, more 
consonant to to the conceits of pagan philosophy, than consistent with the 
humility of genuine piety(50)....Among all your quaint readings did you 
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ligt upon Walton's "Complete Angler"?....it breathes th i 

ocence, puri ty, and simplicity of heart (52). . I am just 5 
you will ever come te town again, Coleridge; ‘tis among the things I dare not 
hope, but can't help wishing(53)....Cultivate simplicity,@oleridge,or rather, 1 
should say, bani sh elaborateness(56)....1 am starving at the India House Sear 
T o'clock without my dinner I get home at night o'erwearied quite faint 
and then te CARDS with my father who will not et id enjoy a meal in peace 
„hen I expostulated about playing any more,he very aptly replied,"If you 
won't play with me,you might as well not come home"(61)....1 am glad. ou lee 
Cowper. I could forgive aman for not enjoying Milton,but I would cat asii is 
thakt man my fryiend,who should be offended with the “divine chitchat of 
Cowper(66)7 Coeridge's om phrase (67). . . . uch as he Lamb' s brother John 
dwelt upon your conversation while you were among us,and delighted to be with 
you,it hes been his fashion ever since to depreciate and cry you down 2 u 
were the cause of my madness———you and yor damned foolish sensibilit a 
melanchely(73)....Your poem the lines Coleridge contributed to Soethey'a 

Joan of Arc: is altogether admirable....I vas in the case of a man pel 


friend has asked him his opinion of a certain young lady; the deluded wight 
gives judgment ageains\t her in toto--—-don't like her face, her valk, her manners 
finds fault with her eyebrows---can see no wit in her. His friend looks 
blank; he begins to smell a rat; winds ý veer about; he acknowledges her good 
sense,her judgment in dress. . her accurate pronunciation of the French language 
222 The reconciled gentleman smiles applause, squeezes him by the hand, and hopes 


„ „ 


he will do him the honour of taking a bit of dinner with Mrs——and him-—a 


plain family dinner~---some day next week. For, I suppose, you never heard we 
were married!..."(95)...,Tell Lleyd. . . I went to one of his meetings,...in 

St John's Street, yesterday, and saw a man under all the agitations and workings 
of a fanatic,who believed himself te under the influence of some invisible 
presence." This cured me of Quakerism; I lowe it in the books of Penn and 
Woolman, but 1(97) detest the vanity of a nan thinking he speaks by the Spirit, 
when what he says an ordinary man might say without all that quaking and trembl- 
ing. . . That hard-feced gentleman,a wit! Why,Nature wrote on his fanatic forehead 
fifty years ago, Mt never comes,that comes to all"(98)/Peradise Iost, 1, 66-7: 
"Hope never comes” ete. (99) . A Coleridge, why are we to live on after all the 
strength and beauty of existence are gone,when all the life of life is fled,as 
poor Barns expresses it?(97)" "Lamet for James Earl of Gelncairn",6th stanzas 
“In weary being/I\now pine,/For a' the life of life is dead,/and hope had left 
my aged ken,/On forward wing for ever fled"(99)i....1 did not expect so long,so 
unfreind~liék,a silence. There was a tine, Col. „hen a remissnesa of this sort 
in a dear friend would have lain very vearvy on my mind, but latterly I have been 
too familiar with neglect to feel mach from the semblance of it. Yet,te suspect 
one's self overlookd and in the way to eblivien,ia a feeling ratéhr humbling; 
perhas,as tending to self-mortification,not unfavourable to the spiritual 

state. Still, as you meant to confer no benefit on the soul of your friend, you 
do not stand quite clear from the imputation of unkindlinesa(a word by which I 
mean the diminutive of unkindness)(99)....Friendship,amd acts of friendship, 
should be reciprecal,and free as air; a friend should never be reduced to beg an 
alms of his fellow(100).....Ged bless us al la, dn shield us from insanity,which 
is the sorest malady of all" ‘Lamb's owm "To the Poet Cowper": "Thine avs the 
sorest malady of all" {(103)....You press me to come to Stowey...I will come 

as soon as I cen, but I dread naming a probable time. It depends on fifty 
things, besides the expense,which is not nething....As for Richardson ,caprice 
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may grant what caprice only refused, and it is no more hardship,rightly consid 
-ered, to be dependent on him for pleasure, than to lie at the merey of the 
rain and sunshine for the enjoyment of a holiday: in either case we are to & 
look for a suspension of the laws of nature. . loyd tells me that Sheridan 
put you upon writing your tragedy. I hope you are only Coleridgeizing when 
you talk of finishing it in a few days. . . I send you a trifling letter; but 
have only to think(104) that I have been simming the superficies of my mind, 
and found it only froth(105)...."Life of John Buncle,#sq." ‘Tis very int- 
eresting,and an extraordinary compound of all manner of subjects,from the 
depth of the ludicrous to the ehights of sublime religious truth, ‘there is 
much abstruse science in it above my cut and an infimite fund of pleasantry 
(106)...."ay IT, can I, shall I, come so soon? Have you room for ne, leisure for 
me. . . (107). . . The O1d Familiar Faces“: Where are they gone, dhe old famil- 
iar faces?...fTheses Quaedam Theologicae: ...2, whether the Archangel Uriel 
could affirm an untruth? and if he could whether he would?(117)....Learned 
Sir, my Friend, Presuming on our long habits of friendship and emboldened fur- 
ther by your late liberal permission to avail myself of your corresponde oe, 
in case I want any knowledge,...I now submit to your enquiries the above,... 
to be by you def ended, or oppugned,or both, in the schools cf Germany, whither 
I am told you are departing,to the utter dissatisfaction of your native De- 
vonshire and regret óf universal England...(118) 
i To Robert southey: Colerbidge...emigrates to westphalia---"Poor Lamb( these 
\ were his last words),if he wants any kmowledge,he may apply to me. . I could 
not refrain from sending him the following propositions,...(122). Samuel 
Taylor C. hath not deigned an answer; was it impertinent of me to avail my- 
self of that offered source of knwiedge?...as friend Colerig@ge said when he 
was talking bawdy to Miss----"to the pure all things are pure"(123) Lp. 122: 
“if that old lady of prolific memory were living” refers to the styory in 
Howell's Familiar Letters(also in Eveiyn's Diary)(123) of the "Wonder of 
Nature" near fagua thej. "That Wonder of ure is a Church-monument, where 
an Earl and a Lady are engraven th 365 hildren about them,which were all 
deliver'd at one Birth." The s+ tells that a beggar woman with twins asked 
alms of the Countess,who denying that it was possible for two children to 
be born at once anc vilifying the beggar, that woman cursed her and called upon 
her by causing her to bear at one birth as many Children as there are days 
in the year,which she did before the same year's end, having never born Child 
before. The beggar,who spoke on th third ay of of the year, nemt as many 
days as had been in that year----three(124)]....1 am sorry yo are so sparing 
of praise to the "Ancient Marinere;"----so far from calling it,as you do, 
with some wit, but more severity,"A Dutch Attempt," &c.,I call it a right 
English attempt,and a successful one, to dethrone German sublimity(130) ese. 
Georfe Dyer writes odes ttth(rhym ere the, Iike fashionable man and wife, 
ke a comfortable distance of six or èig lines apart,and calls that 
“observing the laws of verse. George tells you, before he recites,that you 
must listen with great attention (134), or you'll miss the rhymes,..,Georgée, 
speaking & the dead Ossian,exclaimeth,"Dark are the poet's eyes," I 
humbly represented to him that his om eyes were dark, and many a living 
bard's besides, and recommended "Clos'd are“ etc, But that would not do, I 
found there was an antithesis between the dfarkness of his eyes and the 
splendour of his genius. . Mdy tailor has brought me home a new coat 
iapelled,with a velvet collar, He assures me everybody wears velevt collars 
nov. Some are born fashionable,some achievefashion,and others,like your 
\ umble servant,havefashion thrust upon then( 135) sA dam d ninth of a scoundg 
rel (136). . I compare dissimilar things, as one would a rose and a star for 
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, for the pleasure they give us, or as a child soons learns to choose n be- 


! tween a cake and a rattle; for dissimilars have mostly some points of compar 
ien (143). . This is to convert religion into mediocre feelings,which 
should burn, and glow,and tremble. A moral should be wrought into the body 


and the soul, the matter and tendency,of a poem, not tagged to the end, like a 
"God send the good ship into harbour," at the conclusion of our bills of lad 
-ing....I never judge system-wise of things, but fasten upon larticul ars(144). 
I love this sort of pems,that open a new intercourse with the most despised 
of the animal and insect race. . . . beter Pindar hath very prettily apostro- 
phised a fly; Burns hath his mouse and his louse; Coleridge,less success~ 
fully,hath made overtures of intimacy to a qackass, therein only following at v 
> unresembling distance Sterne and greater Cervantes. . if I could, to 
commence a series of these animal poens, mich might have tendency to resue 
some poor creatures from the antipathy of mankind....People bake moles élive 
by a slow Oyern oven-fire to cure consumption....I killed a rat the other 

day by punchéing him to pieces,and feel a weight of blood upon me to this 
hour. Toads you know aer made to fly, and tumble dom and crush all to pieces. 
Cockchafers are old sport; then again to a worm,with an arestrophe to anglers, 
those patient ‘yrants,meek inflictors pfof pangs intolerable,cool devils; 

to an owls; to all snakes,with an apology for their poison; to a cat in boots 
or bladders....A series of such poema,suppose them accompanied by plates 
descrptive of animal tornents, cooks nao st ing lobsters,fishmongers crimping 
skates, &. „. , would take excessively(146) T Southey: "To a Spider's sami 
thou need'st not run in fear about/To shun my curious eyes; /I won't humanly 
crush thy bowels out/Lest thou shovld't eat the flies; Mor will I roast is 
thee with a dam'd delight/Thy strange(fortitude instinctive to see, /For 
there is One who ni ght / hne day roast me.//.../Then shrink nt, old Free- 
Mason, from my view,/But quietly like me spin out the line;/Do thou thy work pu 
pursue/As I will mine.//.../When Betty's busy eye runs round the room, /Woe to 
that nice geometry,if seen! put where is He whose broom/'he earth shall 
clean?"(147)) . . but there are feelings which refuse to be translated, sulky 
aborigines,which will not be naturalised q in another soil. Of this nature 
are old family faces and scenes of infancy....I have seen Gebor! Gebor aptly » 
Bo denominated from Geborish,quasi Gitberish(149). 

To Thomas Henning: Do your night parties still flourish? and do you continue 
to bewilder your company with your thousand faces running dow trhrough all 
the keys of idiotism...,from the smile and the glimmer of half-sense and 
quarter—sense to the zrin and alinging lip of Betty Foy's own Johnny “The 

Idiot Boy" in thy e Lyrical Ballads ?....How unlike the great originals 

were your petty terrors in the Postscript, not fearful enough to make a fairy 
shudder,or a Lilliputian fine lady, ei ht months full of child,miscarry(152). 
„Opinion is a species of property; and though I am always desirous to 


share with my friend to a certain extent, I shall very like to keep some tenets 
end some property properly my own’155)....Coleridge ‘inquires after you pretty 
often. I wish to be the Pandar to bring you together again once before 1 
a die(156)...Public affairs--~except as they touch upon me, and so turn into 
j private, I cannot whip up my mind to feel any interest in... But as to France 


and Prenchmen,and the Abbé Sieyes and his constitutions,I cannot make these 


5 pre ser times preset to me...I am reading Burnet's Own Times (157)...He tells 


his story like an old man past political serviee, bragging te his sons on 
winter evenings of the part he took in public transactions,when his “cap 
was new"A quaint old ballad by Martin Parker “Time's Alteration; or, The 
Old Man's Rehearsal ,What brave days he knew,A great while igone,When his Old 
Cap was nex" f 13 stanzas of 8 lines eech, every stanza ending with the line 


* 
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Full of scandal, which all true history is. No palliatives,but all the stk 
wickedness,... Himself a party man- he makes you a party man. None fthe 
Damned Philosophical Humesin ind if f erence, so cold, and man tural, and inhuman: 
None of the damned Gibbonian fine vrit ing, so fine and composite, None of 

Mr Robertson's periods with three members, None of Mr Roscoe's sage remarks, 
all so apposite,and coming in so lever, lest the reader should have had the 
trouble of drawing an inference....I here conciude my more than commonly 

‘ ofttuse letter; dull up to the dulness of a Dutch commentator on Shakespeare 
(158)CHume,G4ibbon and Robertson were among the booksgwhich, in the Elia 
essay “Detached Thoughts on Books and teading“, Lamb described as * biblia-a- 
biblia(158)}....I believe Coleridge a very good nen, and all those foolish 
impressions to the con ry fly off like morning slumbers,...He ferrets me 
day and night to do something, He tends me,amidst all his own worrying and 
heart-oppressing occupations,as a gardener tends his young tulip. Marry 
comeup! t a pretty similitude....He...has suggested to me for a first 
plan the Peer, of a supposed manuscript of Burton the anatomist of melan- 
choly.eece I can pick up a few gineas this way,I feel they will be most 
refreshing,bread being so dear. . . . but ever the new friend driveth out the 
old,as the ballad sings:(159)....All my intention was but to make a little 
sport with such public and fair game as Mr pitt,Mr Wilberforce,Mrs Fitzherbert, 
the vevil, :c.---gentry dipped in Styx ali over, whom no paper javelin-lings 
can touch, To have made free with these cattle,where was the harm? 'twould 
have been but giving a polish to lampblack,not nigrifying a negro primarily 
(161) 

To SeTeColeridge: You encouraged that mopsey,Miss Wesley,to dance after you, 
in the hope of having her nonsense put into a nonsensical Anthology. We 

have pretty well shaken her off.. . but there are more burrs ain the wind. I 
came home t'other day from business,hungry as a hunter,to dinner,with nothing, 
I am sure,of the author but hunger about me,and whom (f Hm closeted with 
Mary but a friend of this Miss Wesley,one Miss Benje,or Benjey.... ust 
came in time enough, I believe,luckily to prevent them from exch 

vows of eternal friendship, It seems she is one of your authoresses,that you 
first foster,and then upbraid us with, But I forgive you, “The rogue 

given me potions to make me love him“ L Henry IX, II. 11. 18, Falstaff: "If 

the rascal have not given me medecines to make me love him,I'1ll be hanged" J. 
Well; go she would not, nor step a.step over our threshold,till ve halad 
promised to come and drink tea with her next night....We sat down. Pmesently 
Miss Benje broke the silence,by de ing herself quite of a different 
opinion from Dé'Israeli....She immediately conceived a very low opinion of 
my metaphysics; and,turning round to Mary,put some question to her in 
French,---possibly having heard that neither Mary nor I understood French. 
The explanation that took place occasioned some embarrassment and much wonder 
-ing. She then fell into an insuiting conversation about the comparative 
genius and merits of all modern languages....From thence she passed into 

the subject of poetry; where I,who had hitherto sat mute and a hearer only, 
humbly hoped I might now put in a word to some advantage(162)....But I was 
stopped by a round assertion,that no good poetry had appeared since Dr 
Johnson's time. It seems the Doctor has suppressed many hopexful geniuses 
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Poets." I here ventured to question the fact, and vas beginn 


to names,but I was assured "it was certainly the case. . . ve parted,with a 
promise to go again next week,and meet the Miss Porters,who,it seems,have 
heard much of Mr Coleridge,and wish to meet us,because we are his friends. 

I have been preparing for the occasion. I crowd cotton in my ears, I read all 
the reviews and magazines of the past month agaist the dreadful meeting,and 
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than whole reams of this cold, thin correspondence---yea,of more worth than all 
the letters that have sweated the fingers of sensibility from Madame Sévigne & 
and Balzac (observe my Larning!) to Sterne and Sehnstone(175){Two or three 
lines have been omitted from this letter(176)]....My dear fellow(N,B. moghty 
familiar of late!) for me to come to Cambridge now u is one God Almighty's 
impossibilities. Metaphysicians tell] us, even He can work nothing that imp- 
lies a contradiction. . . But for you to come to Iondon insteadi---muse upon 
it,revolve it, cast it about in your mind (176). 
To ST, Coleridge: My head is playing all the tunes in the world,ringing such 
peals. . . I have been getting drunk for two days running. . . . Hell gapes and the 
Devil's great guts cry cupboard for ne. In the midst of this infernal torture, 
Conscience(and be damn'd to her),is barking and yelping as loud as any of them 
A? . In the next edition of the "Anthology”...please to blot out gentle-heart 
ee substitute drunken. . . . and for Charles read Ton, or Bob, or Richard for 
more delicacy (177). 

* To Thomas Manning: I have been looking into Pliny's Letters, who 1s (180) noted 
to have had the best grace in begging of all the ancients...,but not finding 
any case there exactly similar with mine, I am constrained to beg in my om 
barbarian way. To come to the point then, and hasten into the middle of things, 

have you a copy of your Algebra to give away? I do not ask it for myself; I 
have too much reverence for the Black Arts ever to approach thy circle,illust 
-rious Trismegist! But that worthy man and excellent Poet, Geroge Dyer, made me 
a visit yesternight,on purpose to borrow one,supposing,rational enough I 
must say, that ved had made me a present of one before this. . 6 e's pockets 
and . . s brains are two things in nature which do not abhor a vacuun( 181). 
To S,T.Colerdige:George 9 Dyer...is goodness itself, If I could but calculate 
the precise date of his death,I would write a novel on purpose to make George 
the hero(184), 

To Thomas Manni): Poor Dyer: his friends should be careful what sparks they 
let fall into such inf Iamma be matter. Could I have my will of the heathen, I 
would lock him up from all access of new ideas. . . . God bless me, here are the È 
birds [partridgeslu, smoking hot! All that is gross and wspiritual in me rises 

„at the sight! Avaut friendship and all memory of absent friends! (189) 1 

AR must confess I am not romanee-bit & about Nature, The earth, and sea, and sky 
K | nen all is said) is but as a house to dwell in(194)....These are thy plea- 
„ Sures,O London with-the-many-sins. O City abounding in whores,for these may 

ie Keswick and her giant brood go hangi(195)....a pair of nankeen pantaloons 
four times too big for him,which the said Heathen[Dyeridid pertinaciously 
affirm to be new, They were absolutely ingrained with the accumulated dirt d 
of ages; but he affirmed them to be ciean,..Agmd then he danced, and capered, 
and fidgeted,and pulled up his pantaloons,and hugged his intolerable flannel 
vestment closer about his poetic loins; anon he gave it loose to the zephyrs 
ich plentifully insinuate their tiny bodies through every crevice,door, 
kov or wainscot,expressly formed for the exclusion of such impertinents 
(206). . I could not bring him to one direct reply; he could not maintain 
his jumping mind in a right line for the tithe of a moment by Clifford's 
Inn clock,...As for the other Professor{William Godwinl...are poets so few 
in this age,that He must write poetry? Is_morals a subject so exhausted, 
ö that he must quit that line? Is the metaphysic well(without a bottom) drain- 

i ed dr@y?...Vanish from my mind,professors,ene and aII1. . . Man of many snipes, 

i ----I will sup with thee,Deo volente et diabolo nolente,on Monday night the 
5th of January,and crush a cup to the infant century. . . M. B. My single aff- 
ection is not so singlty wedded to snipes; but the curious and epicurean eye 
would also take a pleasure ain beholding a delicate and well-chosen assort- 


ment of teals,ortolans,the unctuous and paglate-soothing flesh of geese 
wild and een kinga brains, the sensor i un of a young sucking-pig (207) 
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I hope by these means to cut a tolerable second-rate figure. Pray let us hahve 
no more complaints about shadows. We are in a fair way,through you,to surfeit 
sick upon them.. . . Pray send us word of. . . little David Hartley,your littel real 
~ity. Farewell,dear Substance. Take no umbrage at anything I have written. C. 
LAMB, Umbra(163)....The trouble to you vill be small,and the benefit to us very 
great! A figure in speech I much applaud.....Write your German as plain as 
sunshine, for that must correct itself. You know I am homo unius linguaes in 
English,illiterate,a dunce, a ninny (164). . . 1 detained him wilfully,out of a 
reverent regard ferto your style. Statius,they tell me,is turgid....Your 
partiality to me has led you to form an erroneous opiinien as to the measure 
of delight you suppose me to take in obliging. Pray,be careful that it spread 
no further. Tis one of these heresies that is very pregnant. Pray, rest more 
satisfied with the portion of learning which you have got, and disturb my 
peaceful ignorance as little as possible with such sort of commi ssions(165). 

. . . Mary will get better again; but her constantly being liable to such rel- 
apses is dreadful; nor is it the least of our evils that her case and our spr 
story is so well know around us. We are in a manner marked(166)....I almost 
wish that Mary were dead(167). 
To Thomas Manning: It is a great object to me to live in tom, where we shall be 
much more private,and to quit a house and neighbourhood where poor Mary's 
disorder,so frequently recurring,has made us a sort of marked people. We can 
be nowhere private except in the midst of London (167). . I am a letter in 
your debt, but I am scarcely rich enough(in spirits) to pay you. If I don't 
have a Legacy left me shortly I must get into pay with some newspaper for 
small gains. Mutton is twelvepence a pound(168). 
To S.T.Coleridge: ...1 am afraid there is something of dishonesty in any 
pleasures I take without her(170)....Do you know the well-meaning docter (Cur- 
rie?? Alas,ne sutor ultra crepitum! “The Latin original is Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam,"let the cobbler stick to his last." The translation of Lamb's 
version has to be omitted(171)_....Secundo: a dressing-gom(value, fi vepence), 1 
in which you used to sit and look like a conjuror....Tertios a small oblong 
botx containing all your letters....Thus have I discharged all my conscience 
and my lumler-room all all your property, save and except a folie entitled 
Tyrrell's Bibliotheca Politica,which you used to learn your politics out of wh 
when you wrote for the Post,mutatis mutandis,i.e.,applying past inferences to 
modern data. I retain that,because I am sensible I am very deficient in the 
politics myself; and I have torn up don't be engry, vaste paper has risen fe. 
forty per cent., and I can't afford to buy it--—-all Buonaparte's Letters, Arhtuy 
Young's Treatise on Corn. . . . Mary says you will be in passion a dammed; about 
them when you come to miss them; but you must study philesophy....1, ve just 
heard that Mrs Loyd is delivered of a fine boy....Fie on sluggards, abt is \thy 
Jara doing?....For God's sake (I never was more serious),don't make me ridiculé- 
„ous any more by terming gentle-hearted in print, or do it in better verses, It 
did well enough five years ago when I came to see you, and was moral coxcomb en 
„ouch atthe time you wrote the lines, to feed upon such epithets; but, besides 
that, the meaning of gentle is equivocal at best, and almost always means poor- 
la very quality of gentleness is abhorrent to such vile trumpetings 
72). 
e. Thomas Mannings Heaven keep the new-born infant from. . . epilepsy, nar asmus, and. 
the devil!....Here I must leave off,my benedictory powers failing me. I could 
a" “curse the sheet full: so much stronger is corruption than grace in the Natural 
Man....0! one glimpse of the human face, and shake of the human hand, is better 
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of Gonville (208). 
she To William Wordworth: Separate from the pleasure of your company, I don't much c 

care if I never see a mountain iu my life. I have passed all my days in 
T London, until I have formed as many and intense local attechments, as any of you 
x 4 mountaineers can have done with dead nature. The Lighted shops of the Strand 

and Pleet Street,the innumerable trades,tradesmen and customers ,coaches,waggons 
playhouses,all the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden,the very 
women of the Tom, che Watchmen,drunken scenes, rattles,—life ke f vou 
awake, at all $ hours of the night, the impossibility of being dull in Fleet. 
Street, the crowds,the very dirt & nud, the Sun shining upon houses and pavement: 
the print shops, the old book stal ls, parsons cheap'ning books, coffee houses, ste 
steams of soup from the kitchens, the pantomimes, London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade,--~all these things work themselves into my mind, and feed me, 
without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights impells me into 
night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley i 
Strand from fulness of joy at so much life.—All these emotions must be stran} 
to you. So are your rural emotions to me.....My attachments are all loc ak, 
purely local. I have no passion. . . to groves and vallies. The rooms where I vas 
born, the furniture which has been before my eyes all life, a beok case 
whhich has followed me about(like a faithful dog, only exceeding him in know- 
ledge) wherever I have moved-—-old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, ere I 
have sunned myself(210),my old school,--~these are my mistresses. Have I not 
enough, without your mountains? I do not envy you. I should pity you, did I not 
know,the the Mind will make friends of anything. Your sun “snd moon and skys 
and hills & lakes affect me no more,or scarcely come to me in more venerable 
characters,than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers,where I might live 
with Felble handsome objects. I consider the clouds above me but as a roof, 
beautifully painted but unable to sataif the mind. . . S0 fading upon me, from 
di suse, have been the Beauties of Nature, as they have heen confinedly called; 
so ever fresh & green and warm are al! the inventions of men and assemblies of 
men in this great city(211)+ 
To Thomas Manning: I lately received from Wordsworth a copy of the second 
volume,accompanied by an atee acknowledgement of having received from me many 
months since a copy of a certain tragedy,with excuses fro not having made any 
acknowledgment sooner,it being owing to an "almost insurdountable aversion from 
Letter—writing"(212)....The Post did not sleep a moment. I received almost 
instangneously a long letter of four sweating pages from the Reluctant Letter- 
Writer,the purport of which was to extend|the rah my range of sensibilty.... 
a certain Union of Tenderness and Imagination...,as the highest species of 
Poetry,..."he was most proud to aspire to; then illustrating the said Union 
by two quotations from his om 2nd-vol....Coleridge,who had not written to me 
some months before,starts up from his bed of sickness to reprove me for my 
tardy presumption; assuring me that, hen the wroks of a man of true genius 
such as W, undoubtedly vas, do not please me at first sight,I should suspect 
the(213) fault to "lie in ne and not in them. It too artfully aims at simpli 
“city of expression. And you sometimes doubt if Simplicity be not a cover for 
Poverty. The best Piece She dwelt among the untrodden ways"!’...But one does ne 
not to have en rammed down one's throat. "Pray,take it— it's very good 
let me help you-—-eat faster"(214)....You masters of lofgic ought to know... 
that all words are no more to be taken in a literal sense at all times than a 
promise given to a tailor....In short,my genius(which is a short word now 
a-days for mar a-great-man—am-I) was absolutely stifled and overlaid with its 
o un righes. Truth is one and poor, like the cruse of Elijah's widow, Imaginaten 
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is the bold face that multiplies its oil: and thou,the old cracked pipkin, 
that could not believe that it could be put to such purposes (215). . So, you 
don't think there's a Word's-worth of good poetry in the great Let yrical] 
Bec allads] } I daren't put thé dreaded syllables at their just length, for my 
Ssgkng BEES wh P Po AME nO OBB Be ERS Bea et Eh Alk; 1° Fünb1 Z a Seams 
and broke my ngose....like the country mouse,that has tasted a littléf 

urban manners, I long to be nibbling my om cheese by my dear self without 
mouse—traps and time-traps, By my new plan, I shall be as airy,up four pair 

of stairs,as in the country; and in a garden,in the midst of that enchanting, 
more than Mahometan paradise, Iondon, whose dirtiest drab~frequented alley, and 
her lowest~bowing tradesman,I would exchange for Skiddaw,Helvellyn,James, Wal- 
ter, and the parson into the bargain[in Wordsworth's poem "The Brothers"]. 
e-eAll the streets and pavements are pure gold, I warrant you, At least I 

know an alcheny that turns her mud into that netal, —a mind that loves to be 
at holem/ in crowds(21¥6)%...1@H very antithesis of our characters would make 
up a harmony. . N. B. when you Nome to see me,mount up to the top of the 
stairs---I hope you are not asthmatical~--and come in flannel,for it's pure 
airy up there. . Mind, zu I have got no bed for you, that's allt; sold it to 
pay expenses of moving. Te very bed on which Manning lay-—the yendly, 

the mathematical Mann¥ing!...My tears will not give me leave to go on.. 
bad cold,which comes upon me(like a murderer's conscience) about midnight(218) 
To Walter Wilson: I am extremely sorry that any serious differenece shouB 
subsist between us on account of some foolis¥h behaviour of mine at Rich- 
mond; you knew me well enough before---that a very little liquor will cause 

a considerable alteration in me (219). 

To Thomas Manning: I heard that you were going to China...to teach the 
Chinese perspective. Mt I did not know that Ipndon ẹ lay in your way to 
Pekin....1 shall toruble you with a smail present for the Emperor of Usbeck 
Tartary (223). . . . 80 you are about to bring your old face-making face to 

London (224). 

To William Godwin: It is always difficult to get rid of a woman at the end 
of a tragedy. Men may fight and die. A woman must either take poison, which 

is a nasty trick,or go mad,whihg is not fit to be shom, or retire,which is 
poor,only retiring is most reputable(227). 

fo John Rickman; G. Dyer came thro' a violent rain with no neckcloth on.. . . He 
either wouldn't or couldn't speak except by signs....he put his hand upon 

his heart and shook his head and told us ¢ his complaint lay where no medec- 
ines could reach 1t (230) . . J e fact vas he had not had a good meal for some 
days and his little dirty Niece...told us that unless he dines out he sub- 
sists on tea and gruels, And he corroborated this tale by ekver and anon 
complaining of sensations of gnawing which he felt about his heart,which he 
mistook his stomach to be, and sure enough these gnawings were dissipated 
after a meal or two.. . I hsall not be sorry that he takes his nipt carcase 
out of my bed,which it has occupigied,and vanishes with all his lyric lumber, 
but will endeavour to bring him in fut§ure into a method of dining at least 
once a day(231)....George Burnett is not to be foster'd in self-olinion, Hts 
eyes want open ing, to see himself ak man of middling stature, I am not ocul- 
ist enough to do this, the booksellers may one day remove the film, I really 
love him at times; but I must speak freely of people behind their backs and not 
think it back-biting. t is better than Godwin's way of telling a man he is 
a fool to his face. . . . mat do you think gf a life of G, Dyer? I can scarcely 
conceive a more amusing novel(232). 

To Thomas Manning: Not a sentence,not a syllable of Trismegistus, shall be 
lost through my neglect. I am his vord-banker, his storekeeper ot puns and syll 
-~ogism, You cannot conceive(and if Trismegistus cannot, no man can) (235) the 
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strange joy which I felt fat the receipt of a letter from Paris. It seemed to 
give me a learned importance,which placed me above all who had not Parisian 
correspondents....Have you seen a man guillotined yet? is it as good as hang- 


ing? are the women all painted, and the men all monkeys? or are there not a 

few that look like rational of both sexes? ...It appears to me as if I should 
die with joy at the first landing in a foreign country. It is the nearest 
pleasure,which a grown man can substitute for that known one,which he can never 
know-——the pleasure of the first entrance into life from the womb(234)....A 
propos(is it pedantry,writing to a Frenchman,to express myself sometimes by 

a French word,when an English one would do as well?)...The Professor's Rib 
-Gedwin's second wife the widow Clairmont ‘has come out to be a damm'd disagree- 
able woman,so much so as to drive me and some more old cronies from his house. 
If a man will keep snakes in his house, he must not wonder if people are shy of 
coming to see him because of the sankes(235)....I love the very smoke of 
Lyndon, because it has been the medium most familiar to my vision....A story 

of a cock and a bull...only I hope he won't shut his eyes,and open his mouth, 
as the children say, for that is the way to gape,and not to read....May the great 
Spirit have you in his keeping,and preserve our Englishmen from the inoculation 
of frivolity and sin upon French earth. Allons-——-or what is it you say, instead 
of good—bye?(237)...."the god-like face of the First Consul." What ged does he 
most resemble? Matra, Bacchus, or Apollo? or the god Serapis whe,flying(as 
Egyptian chronicles deliver) from the fury of the dog Anubia(the heiroglyph of 
en English mastiff),lighted on Monemotapa(or the land of apes),by some thought 
to be Old France . I hear that he is very small,even less than me....or cen a 
Frenchman laugh? Can they batter at your judicious ribs till they shake nothing 
leth to be so shaken?....You are Frenchified. Both your tastes and morals are 
corrupt end perveted. By-and—by you will...deny that one Englishman can beat thr 
three Frenchmen....the Professer has not done making love to his new spouse. I 
think he never looks inte an almanackor he would have found Fat yby the calend- 
ar that the honeymoon was extinct a moon ago (240). 

To S.T.Coleridges I feel that I shall remember your mountains to the last day 

I live. They haunt me perpetually. I am like a man who has been falling in love 
unknown to himself,which he finds out when he leaves the lady(242).[ after a 


visit to Grasmere. Procter records that on being asked how he felt when among 
the lakes and mountains, Lamb replied that in order to bring dom his thoughts 
From their almost painful elevation to the sober regions of life, he was obliged 
to thin of the ham andbeef shop near St Martin's Lane (242). 


To Thomas Manning: My ‘first impulse was to go and see Pa is. It was a trivial 
objection to my aspitring mind,that I did not understand a word of the lang- 
uage,since I certainly intend some tine in my life to see Paris, and euqally 
certainly never intend to learn the language....My next scheme; (for to my rest- 
less,ambitious mind London was become a bed of thorns) was to visit the far- 
famed Peak in Derbyshire,where the Devil sits,they say,witheut breeches Uf. 
tz; 2M J: This purer mind rejected as indelicate., And my 


final resolve was a tour to the Lake s. . . . % thought ve had got inte fairy] and 
(243). . In fine, I have satisfied nyself, that there is such a thing as that 
which tourists call romantic,which I very nuch suspected before. . . de clambere-1 
up te the top of Skiddaw’. Oh, its fine black head, and the bleak air atop of it, 
with a prospect of mountains all about, and about, making you giddy...and you 
cannot conceive the degradation I felt at first,from being accustomed te wander 
free as air among mountains,...to come home and work. I felt very little. I had 
been dreaming I was a very great man....After all,Pleet-Street and the Strand 
are better (245). 
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places to live in for good and all than Skiddaw....After all, I could not 
live in Skkidav. I could spend a year---two,three years---among them, but I 
must have a prospect of seeing Fleet-Street at the end of that time....My 
habits are changing,I think: i,e.from drunk to sober, Whether I shall be 
happier or not remains to be oved. I shall certainly be more happy in a 
morning; but whether I shall hot sacrifice the fat, and the marrow,and the 
kidneys,i.ee, the night, the glorious care-dryoning night,that heals all our 
wrongs,pours wine into ow mortifications,changes the scene from indifferent 
and flat Sto bright and brilliant!...Is life,with such limitations, worth 

_ trying....Godwin(with a pitiful artificial wife) continues a steady friend, 
though the same facility does not remain of visiting him often, that Bitch 
has detached Marshall from the nouse. Things come crowdhg in to say, and no 
room for 'em(245); 
To SeT,Coleridge:...and a book reads the better,which is our om, and has 
been so long known to us,that we know the topography of its blots alma 
dog! s-ears, and can trace the dirt in it to having read it at tea with 
buttered muffins(250),or over a pipe, mich I think is the maximum, . . Lour 
Epigram is admirable[ "0n the Curious Circumstance that in the German Language 
the Sun is feminine and the Moon masculine"](251)....Think what you would have 
been nov, If instead of being fed with Tales and old wives’ fables in child- 
hood, you had been crammed with geography and natural history? (253) If 
you find the Milton in certain parts dirtied and soiled with a crumb of right 
Gloucester blacked in the candle(my usual supper),or peradventure a stray 
ash of tobacco vaf ted into the crevices,look to that passage more especially: 
depend upon it,it contains good matter(255) 
To Thomas Manning: ...'tis the reading of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish 
stories(258) about Cambuscan and t e ring,and the horse of brass] "The 
Squire's Tale" |. Believe me,there's no such things, tis all the poet's invent 
ion; but if there were such darling things as old Chaucer sings, I would up 
behind you on the Horse of Brass,and frisk oft for Prester John's Cowmtry.... 
The tartars,really,are a cold,imsipid,smouchy set. You'll be sadbty moped 
(if you are not eaten) among them....Go about like an European, Read no books 
of voyages....Rickman is a man "absolute in all numbers“ in the address 
to readers prefixed to the first folio of Shakespeare is e phrase Absolute 
in their n mbers" J, I think I may one day bring acquainted,if you do not 
go to Tartary first; for you'll river come back, Have a care,my dear friend, 
of Anthropophagi! their stomachs are always craving. But if you do go among 
them pray contrive to stink as soon as you can that you may not hang on 
hand at the Butcher's, 'Tis terrible to be weighed out for 6 5d. a pound. 
To sit at table(thereverse of fishes in Holland), not as a guest, but as a 
meat(259){ Marvell's satire against the Dutch: "The fish ofttimes the burgh 
-er djspossessed/And sat not as a meat but as a guest"(260)]. 
To Wiiliam Wordsworth: You know Cotton,who wrote a 2d part to Walton's Angler 
„„Take what follows from a poem call'd Minter. 2 8 is descerdbed.., 
"Iouder,and louder,still they MOSHE: /Nile's 6ataracts to these are dumbo, [TRE 
The Cyclops to these Blades are still,/Whose anvils shake the burning hill.// 
Were all the stargenlighten'd skies/As full of ears, as sparkling eyes, II, is 
rattlein the crystall hall/Would be enough to deaf them all. //(262)...//Bye 
squagron nearest to your eye,/Is his forlorn of Infantry,/Bowmen of wnrelent- 
ing ‘winds,/Whose shafts are feathere'd with the winds.//...///Fly,fly,the 
foe advances fast,/Into our fortress let us haste,/Where all the roarers of 
the north/Can neither s „nor starve,us forth(263).//...//whilst ve to- 
gether jovial sit, Careless, and crown'd with mirth and wit,/Where the’ bleak 
winds confine us home,/Our fancies thro' the world shall roam.//we think of all 
the friends we kmow,/and drink to all,worth drinking to;/When,having drunk all 
thine and nine, % rather shall want health than wine!//But,where friends fail 
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us, ve 1 supply/Our Srisads'ij, vith charity. en that remote in sorrows live, 
shall by our lusty bumpers thrive.//We'll drink the wanting into wealth, /and 
those that languish into health, /Th' afflicted into ‘joy,th'opprest/Into sec- 
urity & rest.//...(264)//Let hint our castle ply/With all this loud artillery, 
/Whilat sack and claret man the fort, Mis fury shall become our sport." There 
is also a long poem from the Latin on the inconveniences of old age . is 
old Gallus speaks of himself,once the delight of the Ladies and Gallants of 
Rome(265): . Is it not hard we may not from men's eyes/Cloak and conceal 
Age's indecencies,/tnseeming spruceness the'old man discommends,/and in old 
men, only to live, of fends. /. . . (266) The letter was written in 1803; Wordsowrth 
praised charles Cotton's poem on Winter in the preface to theh 1815 edition 
of his worka(26%).. 
It was Southey who made the charming remark that no house was complete unless 
it had in it a child rising six years, and a kitten rising six months(276).’ 
Mary Lamb to Sarah Stoddart: ...and you will smile when I tel] you I think 
myself the only woman in the world who could live with a brother's wife,and make 
a real friend of her...(279). 
To S. T. coleridge: I but just received your commission-abounding letter. All 
shall be done (287). 
To William Wordsworth: I have not forget your commissions. But the truth is... 
I am not plethorically abounding in cash at this present. Mejrit,God knows, 
is very little rewarded; but it does not become me to speak of myself (294). My 
mo t tos is "Contented with little,yet wishing for more." ...it is a scurvy 
thing to cry Give me the money first, end I am the first of the family of the 
Lambs that have done it for many centuries...Ben Jonson is a Guinea Book... 
But you may depend upon my sparing no pains to furnish you as complete a lib- 
ray of old Poets & Dramatists as will be prudent to buy(295).Burns: »Con t- 
ented wiki vi little, and cantie wi' mair"({ 2989). 
To Thomas Manning: Dick Hopkins. . . cook to Trinity and Caius College, . has 
contrived te send me a present of Cambridge brawm....I suppose he has heard 
of me.. . . is of all my hobbies the supreme in the eating way. He might have 
sent sops from the pan, skimings, c rumplets, chips, hog's lard,the tender brown 
judiciously scalped from a fillet of veal(dexterously replaced by a salamander), 
the tops of asparagus,fugitive livers,runaway gizzards of fowls,the eyes of 
martyred pi ga, tender effusions of laxative woodcocks,the red spam of lobsters, 
leverets' ears, and such pretty filchings common to cooks (302); but these had 
been ordinary presents,the everyday courtesies of dishwashers to their sweet— 
hearts. Bram was a noble thought...As Wordsworth sings of a modest poect,———"you 
must love hin, ere to you he will seem worthy of your love" "Poet's Epitaph’ 3; 
\ so brawn,you must taste it, ere it to you it will seem to have any taste at all 
. It will be wooed,and not unsought be won. Nov, hemessence, lobsters, turtle, 
such popular ninions, absolutely court you,lay themselves out to strike you at 
first smack...Such are the obvious glaring heathen virtues of a corporation 
dinner compared with the reserved collegiate worth of brawn....gifts are like 
nails. Praesens ut absens,that is, your present makes amends for your absence 
(303) fa joke;the brawn was sent by Manning. The letters contagns Lamb's second 
expression of epicurean rapture ‘the first occurs in a previous letter to Manning 
on p. 188: "Poh! how beautiful and strong those buttered onions come to my 
nose! For you must know we extract a divine spirit of gravy from those materials 
which,duly compounded with a consistence of bread and cream(y'clept bread- 
sauce) each to each giving double grace, dp mutually illustrate end set off (as 
skilful goldfoils to rare jewels)your partridge ,pheasant,woodcock, ani pe, teal, 
widpgeon,and the other lessers daughters of the ark" (9303). On the to pye 
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of gifts,see the Popular Failacy "That we must not look a Gift Horse in the 
Mouth" and the essay "Thoughts on Presents of Game"(304)], 
To William and Dorothy Wordsworth: I am very nervous, and she most so at those 
times when I am: so that a merry friend,adverting to the noble consolation 
we were able to af ford sach other,denominated us not unaptly Gum Boil and 
Tooth Ache: for they (Say \use_to) that a Gum Boil is a great relief to a Tooth 
ache(316)....Hang Werk: I wish that ail the year were holiday. I am sure 
that Indolence indefeazible Indolence is the true state of nan (317). . % have 
nobody abou us that cares for Poetry,and who shall rear grapes when he shall 
be the sole eat ert (320) Lab's "farewell to tobacco“ was fregquently repeated; 
it is a question whether he ever entirely left off smoking. It was Lamb who, 
when Dr Parr asked him how he managed to emit so much smoke,replied that he 
had toiled after it as other men after virtue. Macaulay relates that he 
remarked in his presence that he wished to draw his last breath through a pipe 
and exhaled it in a pwn(320)], 
Pelee to Sarah Stoddart: ...the good Doctor Hohn Stoädartl, though a firm 
friend,an excellent fancier of brooches,a good husband,and upright Advocate, and, 
45 short, all that they say upon tomb stones (for I do not recollect that they 
celebrate any fraternal virtues there) N yet is a moody brother, . . your sister 
in law is pretty much like what all sisters in law have been since the first 
happy invention of the happy riage state(321)....Charies says we like tooth 
ach and his friend gum bilé---, though a kind of ease, Is but an uneasy kind 
~ of ease, a comfort of rather an uncomfortable sort (322). 
To William Hazlitt: Rickman's wife...a good-natured woman though,which is as 
much as ygu can expect from a friend's wife, whom you got acquainted with a 


bachelor. ( 323) 

To Thomas Manning: Oysters unusually luscious--—pearls of extraordinary magnit 
-ude fomdin them, I have madepracelets of them---given them in clusters to 
ladies(328) 


To William Wordswo: : There is writing in the Shakespear...The fault. . .is 
that he has comically and coxcombically marked the Beauties: which is vile,as 
if youkwere to chalk up the check and cross the nose of a handsome woman in 
red chalk to shew where the comeliest parts lay(333)...I happen'd to mention 
Epithalamiums and that I could shew him a very fine one of Spencer's, At the 
mention of this,my Gentleman...pricked up his ears. . . The sound Spencer. . . had 
raised in my Gentleman“ (334) a quite contrary image of fhe Honourable William 
Spencer. . . . Nothing like the defining of Terms when we talk. What blunders 
might I have fallen into of quite inapplicable criticism, but for this timely 
explanation (335). 

To William Hazlitt: Have taken a room at 3/- a week,to be in between 5 & 8 at 
night, to avoid my_nocturnal alias kmock-eternal visitors(337). 

Mary Lamb to Sarah Stoddart: I almost wish you to remain single till your 
Mother dies,and then @ come and live with us; and we would either get you a 
husband,or teach you how to live comfortably without. . . I have know many a 
single men I should have liked in my life(if it had suited them} for a hus- 
band: but very few husbands have I ever wished was mine...(352). 

To Willam wordswo : The Baby has been on a visit to Mrs Charlotte Smith, 
novellist and morals-trainer(354)[ The Baby was Mrs Godwin(355). I have omit- 
tted a passage which refers to the physical development of the two ladies 
(3569 J. Aono! 

To Gharles Manning: How the paper grows less and less, In less than two minut 
-es I shall cease to talk to you, and you may rave to the Great Wall of China, 
N. B. Is there such a wall; Is it as bit as 014d London Wall by Bedlam? (368) 

h e: I always spell plumb-pudding with a b,p-l-u-m-b~--I thik it 
reads fatter and more suetty(377). 
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To Thomas Manning: So I go crecping on since I was lamed with that cursed fall 
from off the top of Drury—Lane Thertre...Danm‘'em,how they hissed! It was not a 
hiss neither, but a sort of frantic yell, like a congregation of mad geese,with re 
roaring something like hears,mows and mops like apes,sometimes snakes, that 
hise'd me into madness. . Mercy on us, that God should give his favourite child- 
ren,men,mouths to speak vi th, to discourse rational ly, to promi se smoothly, to 
flatter agre eably, to encourage varmly, to counsel wisely: to sing vi th, to 
drink with, and to kiss (382) with: and that they should turn them inte mouths 

of adders, bears, volves, hyenas, and whistle like tempests, and emit breath through 
them like distillations of aspic poi son, to asperse and vilify the innocent lab- 
ours of their fellowereatures who are desirous te please them! God he pleased 
to make the breath stink and the teeth rot out of them all therefore. . I made 
a pun the other day,and penled it “on Helcroft,whoe grinned like a Cheshire cat. 
(Why do cats grin in Cheshire?...) James White is at Christ's Hospital, a wit 

of the first magnitude,but had rather be thought a gentleman,like Congreve ‘See 
John sens Lives of the Poets (383)...Coleridge a'n't well...He sits up in a 
two pair of stairs room at the Courier office, and receives visitors on his 
close stool....Doez one read anything at Canton? ...Solitary reading is apt to 
give the headache....College quasi Con-lege,a place where people read together. 
Wordworth,the great poet,is coming to town....He says he does not see much 
difficulty in writing like Shakespeare,if he had a mind te try it. It is 

clear then nfothing is wanting}but the mind(384)....Mrs — Godwin! grows 

every day in disfavour with God and man. I will be buried with this inscrip- 
tion over mes———"Here lies C. L., the Weman-hater"-—-I mean that hated ONB 

WOMAN: for the rest, God bless Then, and when he makes any more, make ‘em prett- 
ier. How do you like the Mandarinesses?(397) 

To H.C.Robinson: I got home tolerably well,as I hear, the other evening. It 

may be a warning to any one in future to ask me to a dinner party. I always 
dyisgrece myself. I floated upstairs on the Coachman's back, like Ariel; "On a 
bat's back I do fly,after sunset merrily" The simile of Ariel is also used in 
the Elia essay "Rejoicings on the New Year's Coming-of-Age“ and inf. p. 844 
(308). 

To I have no head for play-making; I can do the dialogue, and 
that's all....0 money,money,how blindly thou hast been worshipped,and stupidly 
abused! Thou art health,and liberty,and strength; and he that has thee may 
rattle his pocketa at the foul fiend!(401). ; 


A 
Mary Lamb to Sarah Hazlitt: My good health and improved looks... jave almost 
made Mrs Godwin die with envy; she longs to come te Winterslow as much as(406) 
the spiteful elder sister did te go to the well for a gift te spit diamonds(407) 
To Thomas Mannings I have tôw sitting-rooms: I call them so par excellence, for 
you may stand,or loll,or lean,er try any posture in them: but they are best for 
sitting; net squatting dow Japanyese fashion, but the more decorous use of the 
posteriors which European usage has consecrated....I have made a little scale, 
supposing myself to receive the following various acceasion of dignity from 

the king, who is the fountain of honeur...Mr C. Lamb; C.Lamb,Esq.; Sir C. Laub, 
Bart.; Marquis Lamb; Duke Lamb(408)....1 have sometimes in my dreams imagined 
myself still advancing,as King Lamb; Emperor Lamb; Pope Innocent, higher than 
which is nething but the Lamb of God. Puns I have not made many(nor punch much). 
. . III they letters ,have they, did they come safe? The distance you are at, 
cuts up tenses by the vast(408)... Kata is vanished, but Miss Bes is always to 
be met with! “Queens drop away,while blue-legg'd Maukin thrives; / And courtly 
Mildred dies while country Madge survives" incorrectly quoted from Quarles: 

"an Elegien, st. 16410). 

fo William Hazlitt: .. the night Miss Wordswoth came. Her coming, and that d 
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Mrs Godwin coming and staying so late that night,so overset her that she lay 
awake all that night,and it was by a miracle that she escaped a very bad 
111ness (425). 
To SeT,Coleridge: Bishop Bruno[St Bruno,bishop of WurzburgJI never touched 
upon. Stuffing too good for the brains of such "a Hare [qulius Charles Hare] 
as thou describest. May it burst his pericranium,as the gobbets of fat and 
turpentine(a nasty thought of the seer) did that old dragon in the Apocrypha: 
Fsee "Bel and the Dragon",verse 27] } he go mad in trying to understand his 
author! May he lend the third volume of him before he has quite translated 
the second, to a friend who shall lose it,and so spoil the publication . (441) 
To William Wordsworth: The nature of my work,..has so shaken my spirits, that 
my sleep is nothing but a succession of dreams of business I cannot do,of 
agsistants that give me no assistance. . Such was my aching head yesterday...t 
tht th@e book [ExcursionJwas like a Mount andseape to one that should walk 
on the edge of a precipice. I perceived beauty dizzily(443) 
Mary Lamb to Barbara Beth: m: And last winter,my brother being unable to 
pursue a work he had begun,owing to the kind interruptions of friends who 
were more at leisure than himself, I persuaded him that he might write at his 
ease in one of these rooms, as he could then hear the door knock, or hear hin- 
self denied to be at home,which was sure to make him call out and convict 
ths poor maid in a fib....in a few hours he came down again with a sadly dis- 
mal face. He could do nothing, he said,with those bare wdhitewgshed walls be- 
fore his eyes, He could not write in that dull unfurnished prison...My broth- 
er and I almost covered the walls with prints,for which purpose he cut out 
ewery print from every book in his old library(447). 
To William Wordsworth: So of the little that is left of life I may reekon 
two thirds as dead, for Time that a man may call his own is his Life,and 
hard work and think about it taints even the leisure hours,stains Sunday 
with workday contemplations(458)....It is a perfect summer Amulet that I 
tye round my legs to quicken their motion when I go out a Maying. (n. B.) I 
don't often go out a maying.---Must is the tense with me now. Do you take the 
Pun?(461)[Cf Hood's pretty pun in his "Ode to Melancholy": "Even as the 
blossoms of the May,/Whose fragrance ends in must"(464)1,...when I first 
opened upon "The Force of Prayer",in a careless tone I said to Mary as if 
putting a riddle "What is good for a bootless bean benel?" to which with in- 
finite presence of mind(as the jest book has it) she answered "shoeless 
pea". It was the first joke she ever made....All things read raw tome in MS. 
to compa e magna parvis,I cannot endure my own writings in that state(462).... 
but TIord bless me---these “merchants and their spicy drugs"{Paradise EST, II, 
639-40]which are so harmonious to sing of, they lime-twig up my poor soula 
and body.. . Confusion blast all mercantile transactions,all traffick, exchange 
of commodities,intercourse between nations....---and rot the very firs of 
the forest that look so romantic alive, and die into desks (463. . . There is 
something inexpressibly pieasant to me in these presents....If presents be 
not the soul of friendship,undoubtedly they are the most spiritual part of 
the body of that intercourse(469)....To send him anything in return would be 
tto reflect suspicion of mercenariness upon what I know he meant a free offer- 
ing. Let him overcome me in bounty. In this strife a generous seal nature 
loves to be ovrercome(470). 
To Charles Manning: Down with the Pagodas--~down with the idols——-Ching-chong- 
fo---and his foolish priesthood! (480). . . . Empires have been overturned crowns 
trodden into dust, the face of the western world quite changed: your friends 
have all got old---those you left blooming....Colerdige is just dead, having 
lived just long enough to close the eyes of Vordsvorth. . It is said he has 
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left behindhim more than forty thousand treatises in criticism and metaphysics, 
but few of them `n a state of completion. ‘hey are now destined,perhaps,to wrap 
up spices, You see what mutations the busy hand of Time has produced,while you 
have(481) consumed in foolish voluntary exile that time which might have glad- 
dened your friends--~benefited your country; but reproaches are useless, Gather 
up the wretched reliques,my friend, as fast as you can, and come to your old 
home, I will rub my eyes and try to recognize you. We will shake withereed 
hands together, and talk of old things (482) 
_To William Wordsworth: I think I shall get a chain, and chain them to my shel- 
' 
seen to have cen shained Ga the sodteian Library" os ee . 
borrov, some read slow, some mean to read but don't read, and some neither read 
nor meant to read, ut borrow to leave you an opinion of their sagacity. I 
must do my money-borrowing friends the justice to say that there is nothing è 
of this caprice or wantonness of alienation in them, When they borrow my mon 2 
they never fail to make use of it[Cf the Elia Jessay, The Two Races ofen“ ] 
(484) . . . Nature, who conducts every creature by instinct to its best end, has 
skilfully directed C. to take up his abode at a Chemist's Laboratory in Nor- 
folk Street. She might as well have sent a Hellue Librorum for cure to the 
Vatican(485)....1I think his essentials not touched: he is very bad, but then 
he wonderfully picks up another day, and his face when he repeats his verses 
hath its ancient glory, an Archangel a little damaged....and the neighbour- 
hood of such a man isas exciting as the presence of 50 ordinary persons, 'Tis 
enough to be within the whiff and wind of his genius,for us not to possess 
our souls in quiet, If I lived with him or the author of the Excursion,I 
should in a very little time lose my own identity(487)...My work... takes all 
the golden part of the day away,a solid lump from ten to four(488) 
To Mrs William Wordsworth: O the pleasure of eating alone{---eating my dinner 
alone; let me think of it. But in they come....Evening Company I should always 
Baste like@ had I mornings,but I am saturated with human faces. . . and voices all 
the golden morning....I am never C. E. but always C. E. and Co. He,who thought if 
N. ot good for man to be alone, preserve me from the more prodigious monstrosity 
of being never by myself (511). 
To S.T,Coleridge; We are sorry it never lies in your way to come to us; but 
dear Mahomet,we will come to you(517). 
To William Wordwsorth: I hope the author will not be offended if Igsay I do not 
much relish it{Peter Bell |(518). To George Dyer a poem is a poem. His own as 
good as any bodie's,and god bless hin, any bodie's as dgood as his own(519), 
for I do not think he has the most distant guess of the possibility of one 
poem being better than another. The Gods by denying him the very faculty it- 
self of discrimination have effectually cut off every seed of envy in his bos- 
om. ut with envy,they excided Curiosity 180 (520) 
To Thomas Manning: All of those pretty pastoral delights are over. This dead, 
everlasting dead desk—-—how it weighs the spirit of a gentleman down! This ; 
dead wood of the desk instead of your living trees! (52% [of the Elia essay, 
"The Superannuated Man“; 7 nave grown to my desk, as it were; and the wookd 
had entered my soul"(524) |/ 
To SeT,Coledridge: On Sunday week we kiss your hands(if they are clean) (530). 
A letter written in the blood of your poor friend would indeed be of a nature 
to startle you; but this is nought but harmless red ink,or,as the witty 
mercantile phrase hath it,Clerk's Blood, Damn'em! my brain, guts, skin, flesh, 
bone, caroase, soul, TIME, is all theirs(536), 
To Joseph Cottle: It was quite a mistake that I could dislike anything you 


should write against Lord BYron,for I have a thoorough aversion to his charac 
wa 5200 a very moderate admiration of his genius; he is great in so little a 
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To S,T,Coleridge: Why will you make your visits, ich should give pleaugre, 
matter of regret to your friends? You never come but you take away some folio 
that is part of my existence...My maid Becky brought me a dirty bit of paper, 
which contained Tale Gaba of some book which Mr Colerdige had taken 

A Way.. . It was L t bes“ . . I was obliged to search personally among 
my shelves,and a huge fissure suddenly disclosed to me the true nature of the 
damage I had sustained. mat book, C., you should not have taken away,for it is 
not mine . I charge no warehouse-room for- my friends' commodities; they 
are welcome to come and stay as long as they like,without paying rent, I 

have several such strangers that I treat woth more than Arabian courtesy. . . I m 
may lend you my own books, because it is at my own hazard, but it is not honest 
to hazard a friend's property.. . . I hope you will bring it with you, or send it 
by(544) Hartley....So come all four---men and books I mean---on third shelf... 
from the top has two devilish gaps,Wh®€h where you have knocked out its two 
eye-teeth(545) [f. "The Two Races of Men": "That foul gap in the bottom 
shelf facing you,like a great eye-tooth knocked out. . . once held the tallest of 
my folios,Qpera Bonaventurae,choice and massy divinity....that Comberbatch 
abstracted upon the faith of a theory he holds, which is more easy, I confess, 
foe me to suffer tha to refute,namely,that the title to property in a 
book(my Bonaventura, for instance) is in exact ratio to the claimant's power 
of understanding and appreciating the same. Should he go on acting uvon 
theeory,which of our shelves is safe?" 

To vorothy Wordsworth: Ask any body you meet,who is the biggest woman in 
Cambridge---and 1 11 hold you a wager they 111 say Mrs Smith. She broke dom 
two benches in Trinity Gardens. . In warm weather she retires into an ice- 


cellar(literally})...(546) [pf the humorous ‘sketch "The 7 Giantess" zn 


Vol. T, p. E211, wherein Mrs Smith of Cambridge becenes the 


idowY Blacket of 
Oxford (547-8) 4 
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Vol., Letters. 

To @ Miss Humphreys: You wilt see your little friend [Emma Isola] ,with her 
bloom somewhat impaired by late hours...,but her...general manners(I flatter 
myself) considerably improved- by-—-=-gome bo that shall be nameless, My 
sẹĝister joins me in love to all true Trumpingtonians,not specifying any, to 
avoid nw . . I wish I could cure her of making dog's ears in books, and pinch® 
~ing them on poor Pompey,who,for one, I dare say,will heartily rejoyce at her 
departure(550). at 

To Thomas Allsop: ...come next Sunday. . Leg of Lanb, as before; at at 4. And t 
the heart of Lamb ever. 

To S,T,Coleridge: Extract from a MS. note of S. T. C. in my Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, dated April 17th 1807: "Midnight. God bless your, dear Charles Lamb, I am 
dying; I feel I have not many weeks left (551) Lamb's "Beaumont and Fletcher” 
is in the British Museum, The note quoted is not there, This still remains: 
"N.B. I shall not be long here, charles! I gone, ou will not mind my having 
spoiled a book in order to leave a Relic. S. T. C., Oct. 1811"(552) J. 

To John Payne Collier: I take less pleasure in books than before, but I like 
books about books, In the second volume,in particular, are treasures-—--your 
discoveries about "Twelfth Night," ete....The character of the Ass with those 
three lines,worthy to be set in gilt vellum,and worn in frontlets by the 
noble beasts for ever: "Thou wouldst(perhaps) he should become thy foe, und 

to that end doost beat him many times;/He cares not for himselfe,much lesse A 
thy blowe," Cervantes, Sterne, nd Colerdige,have said positively nothing ass Va 
compared with this (553) L 00 11 br, Poetical Decameron,2 vos, 1820: a seriés of 
imaginary conversations on curious and little-known books, The character of 
the ass is quoted by Collier from The $ Noblenesses of the Asse,1595,in the 
3rd Conversation, Lamb wrote more fully of this passage in an @ticle,see Vol. 
T,p.303(554) J. 

To C.C,Clarke: . I am out of the habit of replying to e tles otherwhere than 
at office(558) 

To S~@ T,Colerdige: It gives me great satisfaction to hear that the pig turn 
-ed out so well---they are interesting creatures at a certain age---what a pit 
such buds should blow out into the maturity of rank bacon! You had all some 

of the crackling---did you remember to rub it with butter, and gently dredge it 
a little,just before the crisis? Did the eyes come away kindly with no & Oedip 
-ean avulsion? Was the crackling the colour of the ripe pomegranate? Had you 
no complement of boiled neck of mutton before it,to blunt the edge of delicate 
desire? Did you flesh maiden teeth in it?....I suspect the pig, af ter ALI, vas 
meant for me; but akt the unlucky juncture of time being absent,the present 
somehow went round to Highgate. To confess an honest truth,a pig is ome of 
those things I could never think of sending away. Teals,pigeons,snipes, barn- 
door fowl¥,ducks,geese---your tame villatic things---welsh mutton,collars of 
brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickied,yow potted char,Swiss cheeses, French pies, 
early grapes, muscadines, I impart as freely unto my friends as to to myself, 
They are but self-extended; but pardon me if I stop somewhere---where the 

fine feeling of benevolence giveth a higher smack than the sensual rarity--- 
there my friends(or any good man) may command me; but pigs are pigs,and I my- 
self therein am nearest to myself....One of the bitterest pangs of remorse I 
ever lelt was when a child---when my kind old aunt had strained her pocket- 
strings to bestow a sixpenny whole plum-cake upon me, In my way home through 
the Borough, I met a venerable old nan, not a mendicant,but thereabouts-—--a 
took-beggar,not a verbal petitionist; and in the coxcombry of taught-charity I 
gave away the cake to him(561)....the cursed ingratitude by which,nnder the co 
-lour of a Christian virtue, I had frusytrated her cherished purpose...It was a 
piece of unfeel ing hypocrisy....The cake hsa long been masticated,consigned to 
dunghill with the ashes of that unseasonable pauper, But when Providence,who 1 
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is better to us all than our aunts,gives me a pig,remembering my temptation and 

my fall, I shall endeavour to act towards it more in the spirit of the donor's 
purpose. Yours(short of pig) to commend in everything(562). 

To William Wordsworth: Two or three have died within this last twe8lvemths, 

and se many parts of me have been numbed. One sees a picture, reads an anec— 

dote,starts a casual fency, and thinks to tell of it to this person in prefer- 
ence to every other-—-—-the person is gone whom it would have pa rticulaly 
suited. It won't do for another. Every departure destroys a class of sympa- 
thies.....0ne never hear@s anything, but the image of the particular person 

occurs with whom alone you would care to share your intelligence. Thus one 
distributes oneself about~-~and now for so many parts of me I have lost the 

market. Common natures do not suffice me.. . . I want individuals. I Ma made 

up of queer pints and I want so many answering needles, The going away of 
friends does not make the remainder more precious. . A. B. and C. make a party. 
A.dies. B. not only loses A. but all A. s part in C. C. loses A. 's part in B., 
and so the alphabet sickens by subtraction of interchageables....My theory is 
to enjoy life,but the practice is against it....Thierty years have I served 

the Philistines,and my neck is not subdued to the yoke. You don't know how wear 

-isome it is to breathe the air of four pent walls without relief day after 

day, al! the golden hours of the day betwen 10 and 4 without ease or interposit— 
ion....0 for a few years betwern the grave and the desk!...I dare not whisper 
to myself a Pension on this side of absolute incapacitation and infirmity,till y 

years have sucked me dry. Otium cum indignitate....The hope is gone. I sit 

like Philomel all day(but not singing) with my breast against this thorn of 

a Desk,with the only hope that some Pulmonary affliction may relieve me (563). 

To William Godwin: Pray use the enclosed C50, ond pay me when you can(566) ‘He 
transformed this loan into a gift(567) °. 

To John Clare: In poetry slang f every kind is to be avoided. There is a 
rustick Cockneykism,as little pleasing as ours of London....Since I saw you I 
have been in Prance,and have eaten fregs. The nicest little rabbity things 

you ever tasted. Do look about for them. Make Mrs Clare pick off the hind 
quarters,boil them plain,with parsley and butter. The fore quarters are not 

so good. She may let them hop off by themselves(570). 

To Bernard Barton: I am, like you, a prisoner to the desk.... I have almost grow 
to the wood(572). 

To Barron Field: I & sister are just returned from Paris!! We have eater frogs. 
It has been such a treat!... Imagine a Lilliputian rabbit! They fricassee them... 
Shelley the great Atheist has gone down by water to eternal fire!...The only 

use I can find of friends, is that they do to borrow money of you(573). 

To John Howard eas Votre Humble Serviteur,Charlois Agneau,alias C. Lamb. 
„ ind to all the distinctions of life,except to those of sex 
576). j 

To Bernard Barton; I do not think it Barton's Verses on the Death of P.B, 
east convert the club at Pisa...,Something like a parody on the song 

of Ariel would please them better, "Full ‘fathom five the Atheist lies, /of 

his bones are hell-dice made"(576)....0f Tine, leal th, and Riches,the fisrt in 

order is not last in excellence, Riches are chiefly good,because they give us Ti 

Tine. . . Shelley I saw once. His voice was the most obnoxious squeak I ever 

was tromented with,ten thousand times worse than the Irest 's, whose voice is 
the worst part about hin except his Laureatcy(577). 

To Sir Walter Scott: My disparagement of heaths and highlands...,you must 

put down as a pjce of theold Vulpine policy. I must make the most of the spot 

I am chained to,and console myself for my flat destiny as well as I am able. 
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I know very well our molehills are not nountains, but I must cocker them up(§80). 
To Thomas Robinson: We have to than you. . . for the best pig,which myself, the 
warmest of pig-lovers,ever tasted....I should dilate on the erackling---done to 
turn b I am afraid Mrs Clarkson, mo, I hear, is with you,will set me dom as 
an Epicure, Let it suffice, that you have enen a my appetite for boiled mutton 
for some time to come (581). 

To Walter Wilson: ...But I have a habit of never writing letters,but at the 
office--~'tis so much time cribbed out of the Company. . most of the Entry of 
Notes, deposits &c. usually falls to my share. Dodwell is willing, but alas! 
slow. To compare a pile of my notes with his little hillock... what is it but 
to compare Olympus with a mole-hill(586), 
To Bernard Barton: ...all one's time to one's self,for which alone I rankle 
with envy at the rich. Books are good,and Pictures are good,and Money to buy 
them therefore good,but to buy TIME; in other words, LIFE---(589) 

| To John Howard Payne: Nov, of all God's creatures, I detest letters-affecting, 
author-hunting ladies(590). 
To William Wordsworth: I beg your acceptance of ELIA....I hope your eyes are 
better, but if you must spare them, there is nothing in my pages which a Lady may 
not read aioud without indecorum,which is more than can be said of Shakespeare 
(591). . . I have been on the Continent s nce I saw you, I have aten frogs (592). 
To Mr and Mrs J.D. Collier: The pide was above my feeble praise, It was a dear 
pigmy. There was some contention as to who should have the ears, but in (Agite of 
his obstinacy(deaf as these littie creatures are to advice) I contrived to 
get at one of them. It came in boots too,which I took as a favor, Generally 
those petty toes,pretty toes! are missing, But I suppose he wore them,to look 
taller, He must have been the least of his race. His little foots would have 
gone into the silver slipper. I take him to havebeen Chinese, and a female 
(392). . . . He crackled del{icately. Joflj Collier Junr has sent me a p em which 
(without the smallest bias from the aforesaid present,believe me) I pronounce 
Sterling. . . . May your granaries be full, and your rats empty, and your chickens 
pump, and your envious enighbours lean. . . Many happy returns (not of the Pig) 
put of the New Year to both (593). 
To Bernard Barton: Throw yourself on the world without any rational plan of 
support, beyond what the chance employ of Booksellers would afford you“ z! 
Throw yourself rather, my dear Sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash head- 
Jong upon n spikes, If you had but five co atory minutes between the desk 
and the . much of them, and live a century in then, rather than turn slave 
to the Booksellers. They are Turks ad Tartars....Hitherto you have been at 
arm's length from them, Come not within their grasp. . . Ask even Southey, who (a 
single case almost) has made a fortune by book drudgery,what he has found them. 
O you know not, nay you never know! the miseries of subsisting by aut ship. 
'Tis a pretty appendage to a situation like yours or nine, but a slavery worse 
than all slavery to be a bookseller's dependant....Those fellows hate us. The 
reason I take to be,that,contrary to other trades,in which the Master gets all th 
the credit(a Jeweller or Silversmith for instance),and the Journeyman,who really 
does the fine work,is in the background,in our work the world gives all the cred- 
it to US,whom they consider as their Journeymen(594)....Keep to your Bank, and 
the Bank will keep you. met not to the Public,you may hang,starve,drown your- 

self, for anything that worthy Personage cares. . . . Sit dom, good B. B., in the 

cating Office; what,is there not from six to Eleven P.M. 6 days in the week, 

a and is there not all Sunday?...Henceforth I tetract all my fond complaints of 

| mercantile emloyment, look upon them as Iovers' quarrels, I was but half in 
earnest, Welcome,dead timber of a desk, that makes me live(595) [lamb's letter 
of dissuasion is not the only one which Barton received. Byron had written_to 


him; "Do not renounce writing,but never trust entirely to authorship"(595)], 
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To Bernard Barton: Is it a fatality in me, that every thing I touched turns into 
a Lye? I once quoted two Lines from a translation of Dante, which Hazlitt very 
greatly admired,and quoted in a Book as proof of the stupendous power J of 
that poet,but no such lines are to be found in the translation,which has been 
searched for the purpose. I must have dreamed them,for I am quite certain I 
did not forge them knowingly. What a misfortune to have a Iying( 598 memory 
(599) The lines: "Because on earth their names/In Pame's eternal volume shine 
for ayen, quoted by Hazlitt in his Round Table essay on Posthumous Fame 
presumably based on the Inferno, IV(599) '. 
To Bernard Barton: I dined in Parnassus,with Wordsworth,Coleridge,ogers,and Tom 
Moore...-Coleridge was in his finest vein of talk, had all the talk, and let em 
talk as evilly as they do of the envy of Peets,I em sure not one there but was 
content to be nothing but a lgistener. The Muses were dumb, while Apollo lect- 
ured on his and their fine Art(605)"Crabb Robinson's diary: “April 4th 1823. 
Dined at Monkhouse's....Coleridge talked much and well....Wordswprth he chiefly 
talked to. Rogers occasionally let fall a remark. Moore seemed conscious of his 
inferiority. He vas very attentive to Coleridge, but seemed to relish Lamb( 606) 
To Sarah Hutchinson: Mary writes such a pimping,mean,detestable hand, that she 
is ashamed of the formation of her letters. . . They look like begging letters 
Her figures,1,2,3,4,&c.,...are not figures, but Figurantes. And the combined 
posse go staggering up and down shameless as drunkards in the deytine . . ler 
very blots are not bold like this here a bold blot , but poor smears here a 
poor smear ‘half left in and half scratchedout with another smear left in their 
place. I like a clean letter. A bold free hand, and a(608) fearless flourish(609) 
To John Bates Dibdins It is hard when a Gentleman cannot remain concealed, who 
affecteth obscurity....to have a prying inquisitive finger, (to the danger of 
its om scorching),busied in removing the little peck measure(scripturally a 
bushel) under which one had hoped to bury ones his small candle. The receipt 
of fern-seed,I think, in this curious age,would scarce help a man to walk invis- 
ible (610). 
To Bernard Barton: But a garden's garden anywhere, and twivéce a garden in 
London9622 
“Southey to Lamb: "But I will not engage in controversy with you to make sport 
for the Philistines"(628) 
To Barnard Barton: You are too much apprehensive of your complaint....The best 
way in these cases is to keep yourself as ignorant as you can—as ignorant as 

| the world was before Galen---of the entire inner construction of the Animal 

i Men---not to be conscious of a midriff---to hold kidneys(save of sheep and 

' swine) to be an agrecable fiction-— not to know whereabout the gall grovs to 
account the circulation of the blood an idle whimsey of Harvey's(629) to 
acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For, once fix the seat of your disorder, and 
your fancies flux into it like bad humours, Those medical gentries chuse ea th 
his favourite part——one takes the lungs—-—another the aforesaid liver nd 
refer to that whatever in the animal economy is ami ss. . . . Beleiev the general 
sense of the mercantile world,which holds that desks are not deadly. It is the 
mind. . . and not the limbs,that taints by Jong sitting. Think of the patience of 
taylors-— think how long the Chancellor sist, think of the Brooding Hen( 630). 
eeeeDo you know what it is to succumb under an insurmountable day marea 
whoreson lethargy,Falstaff calls it—an indisposition to do anthing, or to be 
anything—a total deadness and distaste-—-~a suspension of vitality-—— an indiff- 
eremce to locality---a numb soporif ical goodfornothingness——-an ossification all 
over . ny f fingers drag heard 
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over this paper fah to my thinking it is three and twenty furlongs fro here to t 
the end of the femi-sheet---I have not a thing to say---nothing is of more 
importance bene er am flatter than a denial or a pancake---emptier than 
Judge Park's wig when the head is in it....My day is gone into Twilight and I 
don't think it worth the expence of candles. . I can't distinguish veal from 
mutton... my scull is a Grub street Attic,to let---not so much as a joint stool 
or a cracked jordan left in it---my hand wrkites,not I, from habit, as chickens 
run about a little when their heads (633) are off---O0 for a vigorous fit of gout, 
_cholic,tooth ache---an earwig in my auditory,a fly in my visual organs-—--pain 
is life---the sharper,the more evidence of life---but this apathy... . t is 
only my way of telling you I had a cold(654)....I know things(thovghts or 
things,thoughts are things) of myself which would make every friend I have fly 
me as a plague patient (67) . . . bonne in his admirable poem "Metempsychosis" has 


I am sitting opposite a person who is making strange distortions with the gout, 
which is not unpleasant---to me at least. What is the reason we do not sympath- 
ise with pain, short of some terrible Surgical operation? Haz itt, who boldly 

says all he feels,avows that not only he does not pity sick people. ut he hates 
them(640)....Balke is a real name,I assure you, and a most extraordinary men, If he 
be still living....He paints in vater colours marvellous st range pictures, vis 
ions of his brain,which he asserts he has seen(642),...His poems have been sold 
hitherto only in Manuscript. I never read them....There is one to a tiger,which 

I have heard recited, beginning: iger, Tiger, burning bright,/Thro' the desarts 

of the night," which is glorious, but, alas! I have not the book; for the man is 
flown,whither I know not---to Hades or a Mad House....So we have lost another 
poet. I never much relished his Iordship's mind, and shall be sorry if the Greeks 
have cause to miss him. He was to me offensive,and I can never make out his 

great power,which his admirers talk of, Why,a line of Wordsworth's is a 

lever to lift the immortal spirit! Byron can only move thesp een. He was at 

best a Satyrisg, ---in any other way he was man enough....I cannot love 

him, nor squeeze a tear to his memory(643). 

To W, Marter: I feel, I feel, ny gentlemanly qualities fast oozing away... The desk 
enetts into my soul(646) 

To Tòmas Hood: I design to give up smoking; but i have not yet fixed upon the 
equivalent vice, I must have guid pro quo; or quo pro quid, as Tom Woodgate would 
correct me(648), 

To BeWeProcter: I am married myself---to a severe step-wife,who keeps ms, not at 
bed and board,but at desk and board,and is jealous of morning aberrations(657). 
To Sar ute Son: Mary certainly has escaped her sad yearly visitation....a 
little scandal may divert you recluses, Frrederick William‘ Franklin! (658) 
stopt my mouth at once by appealing to me whether it was not very well known that 
C. "at that very moment was living in a state of open a---y with Mrs L Gillmanlat 
Highgate?" (659) 

To Leigh Hunt: ell, Byron is gone, and -=-= is now the best poet in England, Fill 
up the gap to your faney(660) 

To John Bates Dibdin: The Chessiad is so clever that I relish'd it in spite of 
my total ignorance of the gene. . . . a capital simile of the Charwoman letting in her 
Watchman husband,which is better than J Butler's Lobster turned to Red (665) Char 
-les pd Younger wrote a mock-heroic poem "The Chessiad"3 ». Horn takes 
the keys 1 e Dey-hours out; / Laughing, they issue from the e bon gate, und 
Night walks in, As when, in drowsy state, /Some watchman,wed to one who chars all 
day,/Takes to his lodging's door his creeping ways;/His rib,arising,lets him in 

to sleep,/While she emerges to scrub,dust,and sweep", The lobster simile is in 
Hudibras,Pt TI, Canto i1,11,31-2: And like a lobster boiled, the morn/From black 


to red began to turn"(666)] 
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To Bernard Bartom: I am sick of hope deferred. The grand wheel is in agitation 
that is to turn up my Fortune,but round it rolls and will turn up nothing. I 
have a glimpse of Freedom,of becoming a Gentleman at large, but I am put off 
from day to day. I have offred my resignatien,and it is neither accepted nor 
rejected, Eight weeks am I kept in this fearful suspense (672). 


` To Henry Crabb Robinson(March 29,1825): I have left the d---d India House for 


\ 


Ever! Give me great joy. C. Lamb (673). 

To Will rdsworth: Here I am then after 33: years slavery,sitting in my 

own room at 11 o'Clock this finest of all April mornings a freed man,with 

£441 a year for the remainder of my life,lve I as long as John Dennis, who 
outlived his annuity and starved at 90. . . e incompreehnsiblegness of ymy 
condition overwhelm'd me, It was like passing from life into Eternity. Every 
year to be as fong as three,i.e. to have three times as much real tine, tine that 
is my om, in it} I wandered about thinking I am happy, but feeling I was not. 
Holydays,even the annual month,were always wneasy joys: their conscious fugitive- 
ness—--the craving after making the most of them. Now, when all is holyday,there a 


fare no ho lydays Of. I Henry IX, I. 11. 227-81 If all the year were playing holi- 


I 


days,/To sport would be as teđious as rk\to . I can sit at home in rain or 
shine without a restless impulse for walking, I am daily steadying,and shall 
soon find it as natural to me to be my own master, as it has been irksome to have 
had a master (674). . „ Pleasuring was for fugitive play days, mine are fugitive 
only in the sense that life is fugitive. Freedom and life co- existent. . . My old 
desk companions with whom I have had such merry hours seem to reproach me for 
removing m among them(675)[The first portion of this letter was to be 

be expanded \into the Elia essay The Superannuated Man"(675)]. 

To BeRnard Barton: I am free,B.B.---free as air, The little bird that wings the 
sky/Knows no such II berty; L Lovelace: "To Althea, from Prison": "The birds that 
wanton in the air/Know no such liberty"] I was set free on Tuesday in last week t 
at 4 o Clock. I came home for ever} . . . and deuce take me if I had not yearnings 
at leaving all my old pen and ink fellows,merry sociable lads,at leaving them 

in the Lurch, ag, fag, fag( 676). 

To Sarah Hutchinson: You want to know all about my gaol delivery. Take it then (67/7 
eeeeAll being holydays,I feel as I had none, as they do in heaven, here tis gall 
red-letter days. . . . %½e have none of us to count upon many years, That is the 

only cure for sad thoughts, If only some died, and the rest were pernament ond 
earth, what a thing a friend's death would be then! (678) 

To William Wordsworth: How I look dom on the Slaves and drudges of the wor1a1(67) 
To Charles pen A true son of Epicurus should reserve one taste peculiar 

to himself, For a long time I kept the secret dt about the exceeding đelicious- 
ness of the marrow of boiled knckle of veal,till my tonguean riot in its praisem, 
and now it is prostitute and common---But I have made one disowery which I 

will not impart till my dying scene is over. . . It is a little sgfufe bit about 
this size in or near the knuckle bone of a fried joint of ---- fat I can't 

call it nor lean neither altogether,it is that beautiful compound... . hen I die, 
an exact description of its topography shall be left in a cupboard with a key, 
inscribed on which these vorsd, C. Lamb dying imparts this to C. Chambers as the 
only worthy depository of such a secret (682). 

To SeT.Coleridge: The Odes are by Hood and Reynolds. . . I have not had a broken 
finger in them. . A Pun is a thing of too much consequence to be thrown in as a 
make- vel ght. . A Pun is a Noble Thing per se: O never lug it inas an accessory. 
A Pun is a sole object for reflection...---it is entire,it fills the mind; it 

is as perfect as a Sonnet, better(685) 

To Bernard Barton: You may know myletters by the paper and the folding, For the 
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former, I live on scraps obtained in charity from an old friend. ..; for fold- 
ing, I shall do it neatly when I learn to tye my neckclothes....I cannot bear 
to pay for articles I used to get for nothing at the Fast India House % 
tirade against visitors was not not meant particularly at you....I scarce know 
what I meant. . . I wanted to make (700) an article. Se in another thing I talked 
Of somebody's insipid” "vapid" in the Popular Fallacy "That You Must Love Me 
and Love My bog wife,without a correspondent object in my head: and a good lad 
-y,a friend's wife,whom I really love(don't startle, I mean in a licit way) 


has looked shyly on me ever since. The blunders of personal application are 
ludicreus....My hint at visitors the Popular Fallacy “That Home is Home"’... 
was sacrcely calculated from droppers in from Woodbridge. The sky does not drop 
such larks every day(701)....A cold Summer is all I know of disagreeable in 
cold. I do not mind the ut host rigkour of real Winter,but these smiling hypo- 
crites of May wither me to death....Whayt Lyes you Poets tell about the May!... 
"Unmeaning joy around appears,/And Nature smiles as if she sneers" ‘quotation 
unidentified '(705). j 

To John Bates übdin: I remember but one Pun in all the Evangely,and that was 
made by his and our master: Thou art Peter(that is Doctor Reck) and upon this 
rock will I build de.; which sanctifies Punning with me against all gainsay- 
ers. I never knew an enemy to puns, who was not an ill—natured nan (707). 

To Henry Crabb Robinsons Poor Randal Norris....0ld as I am wa%xing,in his 
eyes I was still the child he first knew me. To the last he called Charley. I 
have none to call me Charley nov. . . . His jokes...were trusty eld) perennials, 
staples that pleased after decies repe Tita, and were ‘as siwaya pood as new 
(721) "Horace, ars Poetica, 365: "Haec koti repetita placebit*-—-Ten times 
repeated will please 722 a 

To Bernard Bartons: ...a n artist Henry Meyer . . had painted a Blackamoor 
praying,and net filling his canvas,stuff‘'d in his little girl aside of Blacky, 
gaping at him unmeaningly; and then didn(t know what to call it. Now for a 
picture to be promoted to the Exhibition(Suffolk Street) as HISTORICAL,a 
subject is requisite. What does me? I but christen it the "Yung Catechist" wi 
and furbished it with Dialogue following....the Artist(whe had clapt in Miss m 
merely as a fill-space) swore I exprest his full meaning,and thedamosel bridled 
up in a Missionary's vanity. I like verse to explain Pictures: seldom Pictures 
to illustrate Poems(727). 

To F. G, Fatnore: I have been to a funeral,where I made a pun, to the consternat- 
ion of the rest of the mourners....I can't describe to you the howl which the 
widow set up at proper intervals(735)....She was howling-—-part howling and 
part giving directions to the protctor-—-when crash! down went my sister 
through a crazy chair, and made the clerks grin,and I grinned,and the widow 
tittered—— and then I knew that she was not inconsolable....Do try and get some 
frogs. You must ask for "grenouilles"( green—-ecels). They don't understand "frogs" 
.. . Chatty-rient Chateaubriand is well I hope(736). 

To Charles Cowden Clarkes I had a pleasant letter from your sister, greatly over— 
acknowledging my sonnet(769). 

To Edward Moxon: I said I'd never trouble you again; but how vain are the re~ 
solves of mortal man! (774) 

To B.W.Procter: When my sonnet vas rejected, I exclaimed,"Damn the age; I will 
write for Antiquity! "(797) 

To Cahrles Cowden Clarkes Inconstant yet fair, and more incjnstant for being 
fair! Her gold ringlets fell in a disorder superior to order!(802), 

fo H. Crabb Rebinson: It would be charity to come and see me. I have these three 
days been Jaid up with strong rheumatic pains,in loins vack, shoulders. I shriek 
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I do confess to mischief, It was the subtlest diabolical piece of malice,heart 
of man has contrived. I have no more rheumatism than that poker. Never waa 

freer from all pains and aches....The report of thy torments was blown circuitous 
~ly here from Bary. I could not resist the jeer....How mad you'd be....1 deny 
that Nature meant us to sympathise with agonies. These fece-contortions, re- 
tortions,distortions,heve the merriness of antics. Nature meant them for farce 

. . . ou can scarcely scrue a smile out of your face-——-can you? I sit at immun- 
ity,and sneer ad libitum (808). 

To William Wordsworth: What have I gained by health! intolerable dulness. What 
by early hours and moderate neals?———a total balnk. 0 never let the lying poets 
be believed,who ‘tice men from the cheerful haunts of streets....A garden was 
the primitive prison till men with promethean felicity and boldness luckily 
sinned himself out of it(827). 

To James Vale Ashbury: ...Else,why does not wine choke us? could Nature have 
made that sloping lane,not to facilitate the down-going? She does nothing in 
vain....Still there is something due te manners and customs, and I should apol~ 
ogise to you and Mrs Ashbury for being absol tely carried home upon a man's 
shoulders,...and then to be de posited like a dead dog... Net that the mode of 
conveyance is objectionable. On the contrary,it is more easy than a one~horse 
chaise. Ariel in the "Tempest" says: "On a Bat‘s back do I fly after sunset 
merrily."(844)...But then you would says What a shocking sight to see a middle~ 
aged gent leman-and-a-half riding upon a Gentleman's back up Parsen's Lane at 
midnight....as for conscience, She and I have long since cone to a compromise.... 
I like to be liked, but I don't care about being respected. I don't respect my- 
self. . The great object after supper is to get home, and whether N that is 
obtained in a horizontal posture or perpendicular. . I think is little to the 
purpose (845). 

To Sarah Hlazlitt: We travelled with one of those troublesome fellowpessnegers 
in a stage—coach, that is called a well~informed man. For twenty miles we dis- 
coursed about the properties of steam,probabilities of carriages by ditt, till 
all my science, and more than all, vas exhausted, and I was thinking of eacaping 
my torment by getting on the outside ,when,getting inte Bishops Stortford my 
gentleman, spying some farming land, put an unlucky question to me: "What sort of 
a crop of turnips I thought we should have this yeer?"....with the greatest 
gravity, I replied,that "it depended, I believed upon boiled legs of mutton." 

This clench'd our * conver sation( 684). 

To Edward Moxon: To address an abdicated mon: i. ice point of breeding. 

to give him his lost titles is to mock him; to iiaei tem is to wound him(8809 
To S.T, erer he If you ever thought an of fence much more wrote it, against me 
it must have en in the times of Noah; and the great waters swept it avay(885} 
To Edward Moxon: Por a loss of a less is as good as a gain of a gain. . . I am 
ashamed to take tythe thus of your press. I em worse to a publisher than the two 
Universities and the Brit. Mus. (891). 

To J. Puller Russell: Sympathy is a young lady's word,rife in modern novels, end 
is almost always wrongly applied. To sympathize is to feel with,net simply for 
OS ik A have the tooth ache, I have not; I feel for vou, cannot sympathiz), 
933 
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Ki Piles vol. I. fad 
Preface: According to Lacy Blessington, Byron himself sefds "I flateer myse 


I shall have more than one hiographer. Indeed, the more the mer ier, says I. One 
will represent me as a sort of sublime mi santhrope . . . Another will portray 
me ag e modern Pon Juan; end e third vill, it is to be hoped, if only for oppos- 
ition's seke, represent me as an...ilf-used gentleman,'more sinned ageinst than 
sinning. Now, if I know myself, I should say, that I have no character at all... 
I em so change able, being everything by turns end nothing long. . . (vii) he 
value of the new material has often been tient it fills in nissing parts of 
the jigsaw puzzle or gives more meening to whet Bad to be guessed at before 
(viii). Tyron is only more honest in acknowledging his inconsistencies. Is 
Fyron alone not ellowed to yawn with impunity,wi€hout his loyelty or his love 
being called into question? Unless we recognize tte fect thot veywerd fancies 
end true loyalty may coemist,thet these fencies or ineffeble longings, stronger 
in Tyron than in other less romentic and poetic personalities but present to 
some degree in ell of us, mey be reconciled with the strongest attachments,we 
will continue to misread TFyron's character and his life. It is alweys a chare 
acteristic of the kind of hypocrisy that Tyron attacked to think that putting 
irregular concuct into words is more reprehensible than the acts themsel ves(ix). 
Byron vas speaking in sober earnest when he wrote: "All convulsions end with 
me in rhyne . u; "I can never get people to uncerstand that poetry is the exp- 
ression of excite’ passion, en’ thet there is no such thing es a life of pass- 
Mien any nore then e continuous earthcueke,or an eternal fever." Perfect consist- 
ency is, in the last onalysis,the greatest pose of all in hunen beings(xi). As a 
hiogrepher I ove hin meres he wrote o legible hend, though scrawling; he deted 
his letters(no "YecnesCay ct four")3 une he kept practically a'l letters sent 
to hin. II. N. Fairchile‚ The Romantic nest (1931), p.370: "Byron Wes too icealistic 
to refrain from Plowing bubbles, and too realistic to refrain from pricking 
them" (xii). 
The Gorcons of Gight,Tyron's meternal ancestors, ispley a startlin:; record of 
violence rere even in the annals of Scottish lairés(3}. Johnygron father of the 
voet entere the Navy. The "cistresses" he encountered as ni shipmon on hoer 
the Wager were described in his Nerreative(1768). He tol of making a meal on 
She pew anc skin of e favorite dog, en incident his descendent usec with ironic 
relish in the scene of the shipvreck in D6@GJuan,II,71(11). John Tyron, tue poet's 
father,vas a profligete. Lord Francis Camarthen neglectec his beautify] wife, who, 
byakhyone of her own conestics,plantec the antlers on his ford ship's brow." She 
eloped vith Captain Pyron ond marriec him(14). Augusta was born of this union. 
After her ‘eath, eptein Byron was once more in search of an heiress (14). Knowing 
that the happy hunting-yround for fortunes i the marriege market was to be 
founc in the ballrooms of Teth, the hend some Teptain appeared in taht city and 
cut e consider hle figure. le met and soon turned the head of @etherine Cordon 
of Gight. Though in the bldom of youth, she was rather plain anc coarse, newlcverd 
in her rioverient s, provincial in her accent end anner (15). She hac few intell- 
ectuel encowments to compensate for her plainness anc the rolling gait that 
rid e her conspicuous. ‘ler Calvinistic training mace her superstitious,a believer 
in ghosts, fortune-tell ing and second sight. Sir Walter Scott recollected seeing 
her at the the theater in Ecinburgh before her marriage. "It vas during Mrs 
Sicdons's first or second visit tor inburgh. . . hen the curtain fell, e large 
proportion of the ladies were generally in hysterics. . Miss Gordon of Gight, in 
part icul ar (18), harrewed the house by the cesperate and wild way in which she 
shrieke“ out Mrs Siddons's exclemat ion, in the character of Isabella, oh my By- 
ron! oh my Byron! . . . The remrakeble circunstance Was, hat the lacy had not then 
seen Captain Byron..." The crana was Southern's The Fatal Marriage, in which the 
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The gallant ard sun turned up in London, but AE shadow of a debtor's 
prison looming over him he was not so gay as usual (21). e was only a few 
jumps chead of the bailiff nost of the time(22), 


Ch.2: Captain Byron spent part of the next three months hiding in the count~ 
ry,venturing into London on Sunday, when by English law the debtor had immun- 
ity,to wheedle money fro: hic poor wife. Byron was born with a caul and ,what 
was worse,With a deformed right foot(25). Yrs Dyron had her problem husband 
beck on her hands(28). She assuageé her passionate grief hy a mingled hatred 
and love of the son who reninced her of him(29)3 In spite of all her experience 
with him, and despite the needs of herself ond her son, she was putty in his 
hends. Unper turbed by the Vrench Revolution, the incorrigible playboy stayed 
on at Valenciennes,callying with che bermaids and actresses: "Everybody sa ys 
{je suis très omoureux but tres inconstent'..."(30), lle writes to his sister 
Yrs Leigh: "With regar to Urs Tyron. . . she is very omiable et a distance; but 
I cefy you n ell the Apostles to live with her two rionths, for, if any body 
coul live with her, is ves men (31). Pyron later tole Thomas lecwing "I was not 
so young when ry fether cied, bul thet I perfectly renenber hinz ant ha? very 
eorly e horror of netrisony,fo/ the sight of Covestic broils. . e seemed 
born for his own ruin,enc thot of the other sexn (32). 

Irs Tyron to l'rs Leighs "George's foot turns invarc,enc it is the right 


n 3 

oo s). Sie sy ‘pethized with the popular couse in the Trench nevolutign(34). 
Tyron woul never venture to speek prench (33). Jie other too“ bin regu rly 
to St Paul's “hapel in Aberdeen. A lecy who set behint them one und ay "okserv— 
es the oet(then crout 7 or 8 years old) musing hincelf by Cisturling his 
notherts evotions; he every nov and then gently priche vith a pin the large 
round arns of s Byron,vhicn were coverec with white kir sloves"(39}. At 
Benff he eresse e pillow in his clothes nd threv it out the window to right- 
en his nother enc her sunt Abercronmby,onc when ct the aunt's insistence he vas 
m. isheč,he kutte her like a goat "for mecdling". "e threatened to pull the 
rec nose of the doctor who crne to) lee nin(41 J. ig first love offair with 
nis Cistent cousin lary Defi. “ly love “or thet girl was so violent, that I 
sonetines doubt if I have ever been really attached since"(42). Like vultures 
the otborneys hovered over the dying, ole Lord Byron. When the ten-year#ol¢ 
hoy ves tol’ thet he wes now the sixth Peron Tyron of Rochcale,he asker’ his 
other "whether she perceived any difference in him since hehad Teen mace a 
lorc,es he perceivéd none hirself." "Phe littal/ treat an the respectful manner 


n 


o° the master geve hi: et once high notions of his new cignity"(44), 


Th. 3: Levencer callec ni self a surgeon, tried to stredguten the cefornec Linh 
by rubbing with handfuls of oil anc screwing it up in a vooden machine that 

gove the patient excrutiating pain. One dey his tutor Rogers said: "ly lorc, 

I con't feel co:forteble at having you sitting opposite me there, in such pain as 
you gust be." Byron replied: Never mind, iir Rogers, you shall not see any signs 
of it in nen (52). John Henson the attorney told Nrs Tyron e story of the nishe— 
haviour of o° Moy Grey the maic. "y nhonourel le little companion tol me she 

was perpetually becting hin...she hroughtell sorts of Ho meny of the lovest 
Tescription into his epartnents..." Tenson hac not told the vhole story, hovever. 
‘Ye kept the secret which he hac extractec from the boy and only reverled it 
efter Byron's death. Tyron wrote in his "Tetached Thoughts": "y passions vere 
developed very ear!y——-so early, that few woul believe me, if I were to stete 

the periodan? the facts which accompanied it. u Hobhouse noted down after 
talking with Hanson in 1824: "When 9 years old ot his mother's house a free 
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-—Henson fpund it eut & asked Lord B—~who ewned the fact the girl was 

sent eff———"(57). "Byron hed a sad trick of biting his nails which semetimes 
used te call forth from his Mether sudden and violent Ejaculations ef Disgust 
accempanied by a Box en the ear er Hands"(60). In "the ebullitien ef a pass ien“ 
fer his first cousin Margaret Parker and in the very different experience with 
May Gay there is a clear indicatien ef twe perallel developments in Byren's 
retatiens with wemen(61),beth awakening his sensibilities at an abnormally 
prececieowsage,and beth with tremendous implications te his later life. One of 
these develepments,asseciated in his mind with beth the Mary Puff and the 
Margaret Parker affairs, stimlated him to "a dash inte poetry" and became the 
constant symbol to him of the iderlly beautiful unpossessed leve,the sert ef 
image which had numerous counterparts or emhediments male end female during the 
rest of his life. The other, the premature sexual awakening,caused disillusion- 
ment, the melancholy which springs from physical disgust. This carried him inte 
the cynical search fer "fine animals" like the baker's wife in Venice (62). 

Pr Prury, headmaster of lerrov, vrote: "I soon found that a wild mountain celt 
had been submitted te my management....His manner and temper seon convinced 
me, that he might be lec by a silken string to a point, rather than by a cable; 
on that principle I acted." Self-willec end pessionate, Pyren was at bottem 
soft,almost feminine in his emotional attachnents, remarkably generous. The 
crucible of Yarrow in the next “our years fixed as much as it modified these 
traits(64). 


Ch. 4: While "e terrible bully",Tyron also chem, ioned smaller-beys. "I like 
lickin» e Leré's son"(67). “e ear y developed o taste for be ing the patron and 
henefector,ent thet was the basis o” many of his "arrow friendships (69). ‘is 
friendship with the Earl of Clare,who wes then only 11,1: stec in a kind of 
idealizec nimbus for the rest of his 1ife (72). “ary Thavorth was in her 18th 
year, gay and full of fun,with e beauty that cast a halo about her for the 
youth not yet 16(75). She wes very amiable end a little flirtatious. Byron 
wrote to Moore, June 9,1820: "I have just been turning over Little, mich I 
knew hy heart in 1803, being then in my fifteenth surmer. Heigho! I believe all 
the mischeif I have ever done; or sung, has been owing t. that confounded work 
of yours"(76). The fresh gaiety of their conpanienship hee worn of? and Mary 
found the sulky bey a little tiresone as a serious suitor. "le dat in idle 
reverie ,toyins with his handkerchief. She found här vanity intolerable: Was 
roud of his beauty; usec to say, I think I'm a good-looking fellew.'" In 
Spite of his hend sone features, his tendency te ce®pulence made him appear 
an awkward schoolbey. Late one night Pyron "overheard Miss Chatworth saying 
to her maid, Po you think I could care anything for that lame boy?&" In a 
spasm of rage and chagrin he rushec out of the house and never stopped until 
he was beck at Newsteed(78). Lord Grey, the tenant of Newstead,made him vel come. 
ne was d pleasure-loving spoile bey eight years older than Byron(79). Some- 
thing happened that geve Byron an enetional shock. lle left with a determination 
never to have anything to do with Lord Grey pgaim,anc though Byten would never 
reveal the nature of the of °ense,he hinted at it clearly eheugh to make it obvi: 
-Sus that the sensuous young lord had made sone kind of sexual edvance which 
Cisgusted his younger companion. Hobhouse noted in his copy of Moore's Lifes 
n. . . a circumstance occurred. . which certainly had rmch ef ect on his future 
moral su (30). Mrs Byron had taken up with Lord Grey and become foolishly inf at- 
uate with him( 82). "I have rlso read . . about 4000 novels..." Hobhouse comnent— 
ed: "As Lord Byron says he read these volumes I am incline? to believe the fac 
fact,but it is certain he never gave any sign of this knowledge afterward"(85). 
“iy opinion, so far from cal ning the gale,yblows it into e. hurricane(86)...All 
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our disputes have been lately heightenec hy ry one with that object of my 
cordial deliberate detestation,Lord Grey de Rythyn...once she let drop such an 
odd expression that I was half inclined to believe the cowager was in love with 
him"(87). He said with attenptec calmness: "The next time I see you I suppose 
you will be Urs Chaworth." Her chilling reply was "I hope 80 (88 e Nisenchant— 
ment brought to the surface an adolescent cynicism as a cloak for wounded 
vanity: "...for love, in my humble opinion, is utter nonsense, e mere jargon of 
compliment s, romance and deceit." loore says that in his Memoirs Byron "describ- 
ed the feeling of horror and humiliation that cane over him, when his mother,in 
one ef her fits o“ pession, called him ‘a lane brat'". Moore assumes that this 
episode had nuch to do with the conception of Fyron's drama The Deformed 
Transformed with its often quote beginnings Bertha: Out, hunchback! Arnold: 
T was bern so,mother!"(89). Tyron developed e penchañt for the society ©. 
younger boys,especiclly those like Clare and Nelawarr whose hand some faces gave 
him sonething of the seme aesthetic satisfaction he felt in the presence of 
beautiful women. “fe sublinate:’ such friendships in terms of af “ectionate 
cemaraderie. Hobhouse, hovver, was wel] aware ef the real nature of "ell these 
frien ships"(90). On his mother: "She hag an excellent opinion of her personal 
attractions,sinks her age a good six yenrszavers thet when I wes born she ves 
only 18. . . un I to call this wo an notner? 91). Lord Clare was wqundec because 
Tyron paid more attention to sore of his newer intimates. Fyron,on his side, 
coulc be just as jealous. He had taken offense on one occasion hecause Clare 
oe dressed him as “my dear Byron" instead of "my dearest"(97). His foot had 
so far irproved that he could now Wear a co ren boot (over & corrective inner 


shoe (98). Moore: "His mother said, Pyron, I have some news for you. ‘Well, 
what is it? "Take out your handkerchief,first,for you will want it.“ en- 
sense! 'Take eut your handkerchief,I say. He did se, te humour her. Miss 
Chawerth is married. An express ien, very pecul iar, . . bassed over his pale 
face, end he hurried his handkerchief inte his pecket, saying, vi th an affected 
air of cold ness and nonchal ance, Is that al 12 (99) 


Ch, 51 He vas 172. "From that moment, I began te grew eld in my own esteem; and 
in my esteem age is not estimable." The nobleman has special privileges et Cam- 
bridge, end were a distinguishing gerb, a hat instead ef the academic cap, and a 
gewn with elaberate gold embreidery(101). "I am allewed 500 © year, e Servant 
and Herse,so Feel as independent as a German Prince whe ceins his ewn Cash, 

or a Cherekee Chief whe coins no Cash at all, but enjoys what is mere precious, 
Liberty"(102). Long custem and some linyering rules had given the sciens ef 
nobility easy exemption from attendance at lectures, exercises, and exemi nat iens. 
They were expected to be idle and te hold themselves apart from ether stud- 
ents. For the nest part, they aveile’ themselves of the igmunities of their 
position enc were the ringleaders in breaches of discipline end in all the dis- 
sipatiens then expected of the young aristecracy,particularly excessive drink- 
ingof wine, geming, and venching(1 03). y early pass iens, though violent in the 
extreme, vere concentrated, and hated divisien or spreading abroad." fe was 
extravagant and became involve? with the money lenders( 106). Referring te E. N. 
Long in his diary of 1821, he wrotes "His friendship, end a violent, though pure, 
leve enc passion-—— which held me at the same peried———were the then romance 

of the most remantic peried of my life." He confided te Elizabeth Pigot that 

he had met and become romantically attached te Jehn Edleston,o cheirbey at 
Trinity Chapel(107),twe years his junier(108). If he ever attende a lecture 

at Cambridge, he found it too dull to mention in his correspondence (113). "Te 
mary“ (ho remains unidentified): "And smile to think how oft were done, met 
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or udes ceclare a sin to act mateur production of Cunter- 
lend's Wheel of Fortune, he played the leading role of a gloomy disappointed 
lover,an? mouthed the heroic passages With gusto, bringing dovn the house with 
his acting. lle Beyer court end wrote verses to several of the Southwell 
helles,especially to Ju! ie Leccroft (117). ‘lis first voluzie “upitive Pieces 
has es uch realism anc satire as sentiment enc ronance; e. g. "To the 
Sighing Strephonn:; "Whilst ny blood is thus worm, /I ne'er shall reforn, /To 
mix in the Platonist's school;/0° this I em sure, yuas my possion so pure, N 
mistress nust think ne a fool. //Though the kisses ere sweet,/Yhich voluptuously 
meet, Jor kissing I ne'er was so fond, /As to make me ferget,/Though our lips 
oft have net,/Thet still there ves something beyond"(119). fis success in the 
anateur theatricals ves © salve to his vanity, end being the cynogure of several 
peirs of not unattractive female eyes vas agreeehle enough. le kept o small 
swore hy toe side of his Lec anc when he awoke in the morning a used hinself by 
thrusting it through the bec—hangings(120). In o reckless mood,he was soon in 
trouble. e iat for gone time been paying court of a cavalier Kind to Julia 
Leccroft,a‘erently with the knowledge of her fanily,which "winked at an inter 
-course between hin onc her in hopes of entangling i in en unequal marriage" 
(194%, e Tegen the strict recucing regi en vhich Tor the next few months he 
cerriee on with al ost Lenoticel zecl. In thet Line he pereč cown the stoutness 
that her persiste“ since nig entrance to arrow to e slenfe rness that he 
mo inteine with little veriation until he relaxe’ and crew fat agein in Venice 
in 1818(195). de no Coult hee an unensy c. ey e revievers men he nit his 
nene to Tours of Icleness,"Ty deorge Bordon, Lord Tyron, AI inor. “ The Ceprec— 
bing tom “ne rock ne esty of the Prefoce coule hercly heve heen better calcul- 
rtec to spur criticel attecks(133). e woul?’ te content if he echieved "a po sthu 
-noun age in 'The Cetologue of Royel cne Noble Authors...el ~whlish this 
firetyonc lost attempt....It is highly i probeble, rom y itugt ion, and pur- 
suits hereafter, that I ghoul ever ob trude helf e second tine on the Pullic" 
(1943, "onkinds A molignent rece with “hristianity in their mouths end lol och- 
isi in their heertsu (199). 


Sh. 6: “le soon becane involved in excesses in London thot undernine his heclth 
enc all tut encec his corecr(14¢}, Ye wrote to the Rev. John Thomas Fecher: 

"I have thic moment receive a prescription from Pearson, not for eny conpleint, 
hut “ro: Lebil itz, ene literally too uch Love....You know my “evotion to 

wo ian, but inceec Southvell ves rch mistaken in conceiving my acorations were 
vait to anyShrine there, no, f Paphian Gocdesses are elsewhere, one I have sacri- 
ficed at their alter rather too liberally. In fact, y blue eyed Teroline,who is 
only sixteen, das heen lately so charming,that though we are both in perfect 
healt ,we are at present comended to repose,being neorly worn out.—-~So much 
for Venus. To ohn Cam Hobhouses "I em buried in an ebyss of Sensuality. I 
hove renounced hazard, nowver, but I am given to Harlots, end live in a aftate 

of Concubinage. I am at this moment uncer a course of restoratives by Pearson's 
prescription,for a “ehility occasioned by too frequent Connection"(147). Pyren 
leter pretended to heve taken the "scurvy treatment" ef his poems by the Ed in- 
ux gh Review in his stride,Dut llobhouse said emphatically: "this was not the 
case——he was very near destroying himself. The review was unnecessarily 
personal: "Terhaps,however,in reality, all that he tells us about his youth is 
rather with a view te increase our wender than te soften our censures." Apropes 
of the Q@@6terly review of Keats, he wrote Murray: "I knew, by experience, that a 
savdwe review is Hemleck te a suckling auther; and the one en me...knecked me 
dewn§148)-~—but I get up again." But the feeling that predeminated in the end 
Was anger, the desire fer revenge. It "Was rage, and resistance, and redrese——pyt 


ae 
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de sbondency nor despair," he told Shelley. Mrs Byrens "I received a letter 
from Byren yesterday, end he abuseshimself worse than the Edinr Reviewers, 
he seys if I have any regard fer him I will never mention hig Poetry te him 
more as he wishes te forget it, as a Scheolboy it was well enough, but as a 
Man he has cone with it forever. . . he has really ne opinion of his talents in 
that way and has new no pleasure in the employment. . . 600 help him if he is 
so easily disceuraged he will neither be e Statesman or on Orater..." edwin 
quoted Byren as saying thet after he hac drunk the three bottle of claret te 
Crewn his rage,"it only boeilec the moren (149). Dyren to Nebhouse: The Game 
is almost up. For these last five days I hove been confined to ry room,Laud— 
anum is zy sole support, and even Perrsen wears o woeful visage es he pre- 
serihes...on disclosing the mede of my life for these lest two years.. sry 
“hirurgeon pronouncec another Cuarter woul’ have settle my earthly accounts, 
enc left the worms hut e scanty repast..." one of the "nymphs" not "becene 
Conesticated with hin in his lodgings at Trempton",but accompanied him, "disgui 
sed on boy's clothes," te Brighten(15)0. He passed her off as his horther or 
cousin. "Tut the affair itself ned a most lud icrous conclusion, for the young 
gentlemen miscerriec in e certain fanily hotel in Pond Street, to the inexpress 
-ible horror o° bhe chanbermaics,enc the consternation of all the mouse (181). 
Hobhouse rote: "lov go you on vith your misses two? . . . I believe ve ere both 
pretty well agree es to the matter of matrinony. You vill never efter oll 
you heve seic be a Tene ict, n as for myself I find ny hetre end Cisgust of 
thot sex. . . everydey increesing. You wust for certain heve a whore or e ternoge 
-ent"(153). Of his Eastern tour he wrote: "If we sec no nation lut our own, 
we %o not give nenkin’ : fair chence." Men Mery worth, nos lrs Vusters,heari 
he wes et Newsteac,sie invite’ hin to dinner ot the Nell which hee such poig- 
nent venories for hin. le steelec hinsel’ for the orcecl,. nC igt have nein- 
beine“ te nonchelance he assunetd for the eccesion hat not Mary } rought her 
tre-yeer-ol* Ceaachter into the roon(159}. When the sarcener brought hin a 
n skull tet hac been unearthec,it suited his se rdonic whin to heve it 
noce into? crinking cup. It was set in heevy silver restin; on Zour halls; th 
the jeweller's bill——which Ci’ not worry Tyron, for he hac many lerger— es 
417.178. (163). giving orvers for the cisposal of his household, he wrote: "You 
lansonwill Cischerge ny Cook, & Leund ry Maic,the other tro I shell retain te 
dre cere of the house, re especielly os the younsest is »regnent (I nec not 
tell you by who) enc I cennot heve the girl on the parish." Tyron ves never e 
as callous in his hu en relationships es his letters someti:es suggested (165). 
‘Te hoe mace o provisien for the gilr beyond vhet vas consicered,in the code 
of the tine, just end on’ atequate when a young lord got a servant—girl into 
trouble. le het stipulateé en ennuity of £190 “or Lucy, of which hel f vas to 
go to the bastard. die tol Lady Tyron that he hac two naturel chilcren whom he 
shoul’. provide for. Lucy, poor thing,creant ef nothing Tess than becoming a 
lacy,ene mistress of the Mey. . . de is now merrie and keeps a bub] ic-house 
at “arvick"(Irving,Newstead Abhey,p.78)(166). Nrs Tyron: "He must marry 
a Woman of fortune this spring; love matches is all nonsensen (169). Mohhouse 
cnc Screpe Tavies were incline’ te make sport of wjat they considered Byron's 
melancholy posing. When Tyron would say in e melodramatic manner: "I shall ge 
ned," Scrope Tavies used to remark quietly in e cry manners uch more like 
silliness and madne ss"(171). He wisheJC.S. Matthews coulc ke with them "in 
this celectable region, es I do not think Georgia itself can enmlate in cap- 
abilities or incitments to the 'Plen.and ontabil.—~—Coit.'...% The Latin 
elbrevietion Tyron quoted (with some confusion of cases one genders) in this 
letter end several times later is of e phrase in the Satyrica of Petronius 
(86.4): "coitum plenum et optabilem"(complete intercourse to one's heart's 


desire) (181). 
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In his farewell letter te Hedgsen,he was wryly facetious: "I leave England 
witheut regret—--I shall return te it witheut pleasure. I am like Adam,the 
first convict sentenced te transperatien,but I have ne Bve,and have eaten 

ne apple but what vas seur as a crab-—and thus ends my first chapter(183). 


ch., 7: In Lisben they saw a man sitting on the steps ef a pedestal "pulling lice 
and fleas,chiefly lice,frem his besem and breeche s, and cracking them by the 
tens on the step, The wemen whe are the ugliest tace ef animals,really fright- 
ful,are as nosty(186). Byron and Yobheuse previded themselves with seme mosquit 
nett ing (188), At Seville they lodged with two unmarried sisters,Jesepha Belt— 
ram end sister (189). They set off,"efter kissing dar hostess ond sister (ene 

of whem asked Ld. B. why he had not come to bed to her at 9 o'cleck accerd— 
ing te invitatien)." Byron gave a more anusing account than Hebheuses "The 
eldest honoured your unworthy son with very particular atiention,em racing 

him with great tenderness at perting(Z was tere but three days), ef ter cutting 
off a lock of his hair, ond presenting hin with ene of her own about three feet 
in length,wiic’ I send, end heg you will retain till my return. Her last words 
were, Acios,tu_hernoso! me gusto mucho. . . She offere me a share of her aprbt— 
menb, which :y virtue induced me to decline; she leughed, and said I hed some 
English anente, en“ ed ed thet she was going to he marriec to en ef icer in 

the Spanish army." While lobhouse Was entering in his čiary co plaints of the 
bad dinners efi’ of veiters picking their teeth with pins, Tyron wes exhilar- 
ctet by the whole experience in Spain. "Seville is ¿ fine town. . but dem 
Cescription,it is «lweys Cispusting," as he wrote to Hodg sen (190). Tyron 

wrote nis mother that the night before leaving Adiz he set in the box at the 
opere With Amiral Cor@eva's fr ily. He hee "a fine daughter, Senner ite Corcova. 
The <irl is very pretty, in the Spanish style (193). . iss Morfova and her 
little brother understood a little French, one after regretting my ignorance of 
the Sponish, she proposec to hecoime ry preceptress in that language. I could 
only renly by a o how, end express my regret that I quitted Caciz too soon. 
.. I Vas stenting at t e beck of the box. . this fair Spaniard dispossessed 

on old woman(an aunt or e cuenna) of her cheir, end cor anded me to he seated 
next herself, at d tolerable Cistance from her mamas At the close of the perf- 
ormence I ithdrev, end vas lounging with a party of nen in the bpossege, ben, 
en passant, the lacy turned round rnè called ne, ene I hod the honour of attend in 
her to the ecniral's nension..." This experience the night hefore sailing seem 
-e to fix in Tyronts mine en ideal izee vésien ef the Spanish women. "The Girl 
of Caciz"s "Oh never telk a:ein to me/of northern clines and Tritish ladies; / 
It hes not een your lot to see, /Like me, the lovely Girl of Di. .. hour 
English naids ere re to voo, /Anc frigi even in possession; /Anc if their c 
charms he foir to view,/Their lips are slow at love's confession; Aut, porn be- 
neath e brighter sun, /For love ordained the Spanish maid is/..."(198). "The 
Spenish women are all elike,their ecucetion the seme. The wife of a duke is, 

in infornetion,as the wife of a peasant,-—the wife of a peasant,in menner,ecua 
te e duchess...Tieir nints heve only ene idea, ane the business of their lives 
is intrigue"(194). John Gals "In the little bustle anc process of embarking 
their Iuggage, his fordship effected, es it seemed to ne, more eristecracy than 
kefitteč his years, or the occasion. . . e held himself eloof, end sat on the 
rail, leening on the mizzen shrouds, inhal ing, as it vere, poetical syrpethy, from t 
the gloomy rock, then erk rnc stern in the twilight... . lle ate little; no eninel 
f oO but only bre end vegetables." le weg sociable enough in the deyt ine, but, 
when die lights were placed, he mace himself a man forbie, took his station on 
the rail ing between the pegs on which the sheets are bel eyed ene the shrouds, 
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and there, or ours, sat in silence,enenourec,it nay be, of the noonn (196). 

The ship reached velta. Tyron anc lobhouse alone remcinec on board. They 

at least he ne pecte a salute fro the batteries, ane sent ashore notice 

to Sir Alexander Tell of his crrival; hut the guns vere sullcy,ane evinced 

no respect of persons; so thet late in the afternoon,eabout the heel of the 
evening, the tvo magnates were ohliged to cone on shore, ene slip into the city 
unnoticee enc unknown"(197), They were introduced to the celebratec women vho 
nad incensed Napoleon ond hac mace e reratic escape fro: the Trench, Hob 
house recorded the meeting laconically: . . . Ie celebre lrs Spencer mith, 

a tell pretty woman with fat arms well made." Jol houre ves uncomforteble in the 
society of oem, hut Tyron was irmiecietely intrigued hy the ro ant ic onstence 
Spencer Snith. She wes 3 years older then he ves, end she had oll the attrection 
of d women who had live in fereign ceurts. Tyron had seen no women with whom 
he conle talk on e plone of equality; all of his amours ha’ heen with country 
girls like Julia Leecroft, or be let dancers and thambermaids. lle was captivated 
hy her. It is probable that his grecien beauty ef countenance and the charm 
of his demeanor when he wantec te be agreeable,swept the lady off her feet even 
faster than Pyron vas carrie’ off his(199). At Pre ve sa they were shown through 
Ali Pashe's "palace" ryw Abenien governor, "a most merry man who laughed 


rich. . . and told them avec une sourire i-mucent that one o° the roons was for 
the boys“. % "lohhouse in his diary described the privy or "necessary" ef Mr 
Cenmmiuti,the Greek who actec as English Consul at Prevesa,as being nothing 
more than a trienguler orifice in the floor with ah ench board obove it. Tyron, 
not understanding its eperation, sat cewn en the triengle with his knees te his 
nose(292). fobheuse, the John Pull of the perty,renistered his belief thet, 


"Preperly speeking, the wore comfort could not he applied te anything I saw 
out of England. Fyren Was mere acce edating. They saw Jannina and its lake. The 
sense of the picturesque was blotte? out as they entered the suburbs end saw 
hanging te a string under a tree a man's arm with part ef the side torn from 
the hedy. "Ld B and myself a little sick"(204). ahmnout Pasha,Ali's little 
grand sen, had "large black eyes,which eur lecies weuld purchase at any prise" 
(205). They went te a Turksih bath,"the eperatieon is perfermed by belli gie- 
vani"(206). Hobhouse used to lament, Tyron said,"that I had no netien ef com- 
fort, because I could sleep where none but a brute ceuld, end certainly where 
Erutes did; for often heve the cows,turnec out of their cpartment,buttec at 
the door all night. . (507). Ali Pasha hed reise hinself erecuelly fron a 
petty leečer of roller ‘ands to e ruler mor e powerful in his ovn đonain 
hen the Sultan himself(298). News hac just come that the English hac taken 
Ithece enc Tephelonia from the French, a fact thet mace Ali the more eager to 
show every courtesy to is English visitors. Tut Tyron vas still convinced 
thet the Pasha was most i pressed by his rank. Pyron vas impressed be the 
ersonclity of Ali, the rind of noble villain that he wes to celebrate in 
his Orientel tales. Like the pirate Lenbre in Fen Juan, Ai arvearec to be "the 
nilcest-mannered mon/That ever scuttled ship or cut throat. v "e received 
me stand ing, e voncerful couplinent from e ussul nan, end made me sit down on 
his right hend. . . . lis first question was, vhy, at so early an ege,l left ny 
country? . . . Ile said he was certain I was a man of birth, because I had small 
ears, curling heir, one little white hands. . . . lle told me to consider hin as a 
father whilst I vos in Turkey. . . le treated me like d chile, sending me elmends 
and sugared sherbet, fruit and sveetmeats. . . (209) Ne begged me te visit him 
often, and at night, when he vas at leisure..." While he was greatly fal ttered by 
the Pasha's attention, Tyron helf sensed, and recognized ere fully when he had 
reflected upen the interview and seen mere of Tu rkish manners, that Ali's 
observation ef his hancseme features had a particular meaning more personal and 
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crè sensuous than an interest in nis noble birth or rente woule have elicit- 
ec(210), They heare many stories of Ali's barbarities, The wife of his son 
Mouctar corplainee one Cay that her husbend was neglecting her for other 
wonen, Ali demane to know who they were,anc she wrote covn in her heal 
ousy(quite at rendom without positive evidence) the name ef 15 of the most 
beautiful women, so e freek, sone Turkish, in the city of Ioannina. "The seme 
night they were al]! seizec in their houses, conveye“ to the Hel ace in the 
fortress,thence carried in konts on the leke, end a “ter teing tied un in sechs, 
were thrown into the weter"(211). At Livacia they met o freethinkins hishep 
hy the name of Gregoriuse Tyron hed not expected to fin such a frank "esp— 
rit fort" in a Greek bishop. "This werbhy hypecrite ralliec his own religion 
vith great intrenicity(hut not before his fleck),an? talkec of the mass as 
a tcoplioneria'." Fyronts Albenian servant Vastlly,a Greek Christian,"had t he 
grertest veneration for the church,mixec with the highest contempt of 
churchmen, whom he cuffec upon occasion in a most heterodox anner. Yet he 
never passed a church without crossing himself.. . . Our church is holy, our 
priests are thieves. 218). They took lodgings at the house of Mrs Tarsia 
Macri,wicew of a former British Vice—Censul. She had three daughters,Meriana, 
Fat inka, and Theresa, all under 15. The youngest, Therese, carl-cyec brunette 
with e pele but clear complexiofi and streight nose incl ining te aqu il ine, 

nad just passed her 12th year. Tobey e nocern two-story dwelling stands on 
the spot, in lagie Street; e pleque tells in Greek anc English thot Tyron“ s 
Maid of Athens liver in a house on the ite (219). "The three preces" veitee 
on the guests. Mile “okhouse tool: notes copiously on every detail of arch- 
aeolosical en’ historicel interest, Tyron merely soaked in generel inpressions. 
"I gaze? at the stars end ruminated; took no notes aske no questions"(223). 
Ne observed with increasing indignation what he censicerec the epredations 
anc robbery that Lord Elgin vas perpetrating in Greece. The incif "erence 
of the modern Greeks vas no excuse, he felt, for such spolintion(224). "I ppe- 
secd,ent will ever on: ose,the rolhery ef ruins from Athens, to instruct the 
Enclish in sculpture(whe are as caveble of sculpture os the Egyptians are of 
skating. (225). Ye formed e new friendship with Nicole Giraud, e bey of about 
15 or 161230). It may have been on the eve of his departure for Censtentinopl 
that he wrote his now famous I ines: "Faic of Athens, ere we part,/Give,eh give 
ne back my heart!" Perhaps Therese herself had taught him the refrain, Zo 
mou, s@s De, nich Tyron said was e Remaic expression of tenderness meaning 
ny life,I love you!" and which "seunds very prettily in all languages, end is 
as much in fashion in Greece at this day as, Juvenal tells us, the two first 
words were amongst the Reman ladies, whose cretic expressiens were all Hell- 
enisec." The opneing lines of the next stanza, Ty that lip I long te taste," 
indicates that his reletions with Theresa thus far had been, if net Plat- 
enic,at least ih the reali of lenging rather than pessession. "Ry love's 
alternate joy and wee,/Zee meu, sas Sgape"(232). 


Ch.8: "This morning I swam fre Sestes te Abydes,the immediate distance is 
not alove a mile but the current renders it hezardous, so much so, that I 
doubt whether Leancer's conjugal powers must nat have heen exhausted in his 
passage te Paradise." To Henry Drury: In Emgkand the vices in fashion are whe 
-ring and drinking,in Turkey,Sedemy &(239) smoking, we prefer a girl end a 
hettle,they a pipe and a pathie"(240). An anonymous writer in The New Monthly 
Magazine, 1827, apparently was also present at the audience, and reperted that, 
while Fyron vas unimpressed by the Sul tan, the latter let his wandering eys fal 
en the hend sene features of the yeung lord and sheved great curiesity about 
him (248). The Sultan insisted later that the hand seme yeuth mst have been a 
woman dressed in manks clothes (249). 
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Therese Macri's mother Was willing enough to art with her deughter to the 
English lorc,but she wented compensation accerding to Greek custom, or a legal 
merriage(°51). e acde@ to his suite a greek boy hy the nase of Bestathios 
Georgiou. The al surd jerlous attachment ef this youth filled him with emuse— 
ment. "I found the deer soul upon horseback clothec very sparsely in Greek 
Garnents,with t ose anbre@ial curls hanging Cown his amiable back, end to ny 
utter astonishment, ene the great ahonination of Mletcher,a pérasol in bis honi 
to save his complexion from the het. . . Our parting was vast}y pathetic,eas 
many kisses cs would heve suf iced for a.hoarCing school, end eribraces (251) 
enough to have ruine the chrracter of county in England,}esices tears(not 
> on my nart) and expression of 'Teneregga' to a vast amount. All this ond 
the wermth of heat has quite overcome me. The ability to see the ridiculous 
aspects of his own passiens as well es these of others vas part of Fyron's 
irresistible charm for those who knew hi well(252). Veli Pasha said "he 
wishec ell the oldmen...to go te his fahter,hut the young ones to come to 
him..e.'Vecchiok co% Vecchie,Gievane con Giovane'...he has an awkward manner 
of throwing his arm round one's weist, en? squeezing one's hand. . le asked“ 
if I did not think it very proper that as young en(he hes e heard down to 
his miccle}) we should live together..." Theresa eventually married a Mr 
Tleck,‚ hut for the rest of her life she basket in the fame Tyron had given 
her(258). Moore recorded that in his lone wanderings through Greece Tyron 
foun’ seclusion to look within hi self. I,bheuse's marginal coment: "Tor... 
hes not the remotest gras» of the real reasen which induced Lord Fyron to “e 
prefer having no Englishman ismecietely and constantly near him"(°56). A 
Turkish girl was caught in an act of illicit leve. She ves sewn into a sack 
to be cast into the sea. Pyron was deeply invelvec with her end, vith threats 
and bribes he marbec to save her and helped her to leave Athens. This 
episode was later told in The Giaour(257), His letters te Hlobheuse: "I have 
heen employed the greater part of teday in conjugating the verb aspazo' 
Lembraced..e-I assure you my progress is rapid, but like Caesar 2 ac tum 
reputans dum quid superesset agencum',i must ar ive at the pl &epte and 
then write te "; "Tell M. that irve obtained abe ve two hundred pl&eptCs 
and am alvost tired of them"(258). Standing befere a looking-glass ene day, 
Tyron said to Lore Sligo: "I look pale; I should like to Cie of consunption. u 
"Why?" 3“ igo asked. "Tecause the lacies woul all sey, Look atfpoor\th 
Tyron, how interesting he looks in dying“. We kept up his thinning regimen, 
taking Turkish baths three tigen a week,crinking vineger end vater,en“ eoting 
only a little rice{260). "Nention to N.e that I have found so many of his 
antiques on this classical soil,that I an tire of pl & opt Cs, the lest thing 
I coule be tirec ofu (263). rs Spenser Smith, true to the tryst neče the year 
before, had returned to Frlta end was diseppointed not to find Tyron there. Fut 
the ceutious decerum of her letter was not likely to rouse him from his 
present and less costly pleasures(264). For Tyron that affair was past. The 
lady,however,not knowing how completely the spell was broken, lingere on 
el ta thro gh the winter and spring(265). The name "Haidee" means "caress" 
—-the name of Fyron's most romantic heroine in Pon Juan(269). "I was beer 
winging Therese, hut the mother asked 30,000piostres! I hed a numberof Greek 
anc Turkish women, ond I kelieve the rest of the English were ecually lucky, 
for were all clappeé"(270). Tyron disemberkee at alte, still suffering inter- 
mittently Sida Wie nad atten, He expected (and hoped" that the "Fair Florence” 
had accumulate’ enough other acmirers to free him from an embarrassing respon 
-sibil dy. They came te "the most diabolical of explanations"(971). "I had, 
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certes,e goo’ Cesl to conten’ against,for end! ay. . hae something to gein in 
a few points onc nothin; to lose in reputation,an’ was a woman perfectly 
nistress(27Z) of herself and every ert of intrigue,personal or pelitixel——— 
not at all in love, hut very eble to persuace me that she was so..." Their 
"Nexplonations" legstec e month. "She is now, „, wuri ing her meueirs at Vienna, 
in which I shell cut a very incifferent figure; end nothing survives of this 
most ebrosiel onour...but certain baubles,which I Care swear hy this tine 
have Cecorated the hands f half Jungary anc all Tohemie. Céesi finiva la 
-msica"(272). On May 29 1311 he jotte“ don some notes under the heading 
"Four or Five reasons in favour of Change." Fefere he left of) he hac found 
seven reasons: "lst. At twenty three the best of life is over end its hitt- 
ers double. 2ndly I have seen mankind in various Countries end fine them 
ecually despicable, if anything the Belahce is rather in favour of the Turks. 
e--4thly A man who is lane of one leg is in a state of bodily inferiority 
which increases with years and must render Ais old age more peevish(273) 

& intolerable. Fesides in another existence I expect to have two if net 

four legs by way of compensation. Sthly Igrew selfish & misanthrepical , some 
thing like the *jelly Hiller“ "I care fernehecy ne not I and Nehedy cares 
for me.*...7thly I have outlived all my appetites andmost ef my vanities aye 
even the vanity of authership"(4974) 


Ch. 9: lers Byron was only 48 when she died. "A fit of rage }rouxht on by read- 
ing ever the upholsteree's hills was the ultimate cause ef her ceath"(284) 
Tyren must heve been touched by finding a eng her ef ects a beun? volwie of 
literary reviews and notices of all his »vullished neems,tevether with her ewn 
marginal comuents(286). le replied te the repcated invitatiens of the uxor- 
ious J. V. vebster: "I shall invade you in the course ef the wintwr,eut of 
envyyas Lucifer looked at Adam end Eve"(289). To Augustas "I abeminate the 
sight ef children se much that I ve al ways had the greatest respect fer 
the character ef Heredu( 290). To : "I will heve nething to ĉo with 
your i xortelity; we cre mfBerehle enough in this life,without the g) surcity 
of specuelting upon cnother....I looke to ceath as a relief from prin, 
without a wish Sor an efter—-life(°91)...Anc our carcesesywiich are to rise 
onain, ere they worth raising? I hope, if ine is, tnot I shall heve e hetter 
pair of legs than I hove move“ on these two-and- twenty years, or I shall be 
sadly ehin in the squeeze into Peracise"(292). The motto for Chilce Har- 
olc-—"L'uivers est une espèce ce livre,cont on n'a lu que le premibre page 
quanéSen nie vu que son pays"—-Was taken from his favoruite volume,Fougeret 
de Fonbron's Le Cosmopolite en le Citoyen du Honce(1753). The conclusion of 
the motto is not quite that which Tyron was then telling his friends he hac 
derived from his own wancerings. Menbren says he has turned a sufficiently 
great nusber of pages(of the universe) and has foune then equelly bad. But 
the imertinences of the diverse peoples anong whom he had lived had recenciled 
hin to his ewn country(294). John Edleston's death made him very wretched. He 
poured eùt his feelings in a poem te "Thyrza". Fy using a Woman's neme, he vas 
abke te give full release to his sorrews. E. H. Celeridge included in his 
edition ef Fyren's poetry a note frem an unnamed cerrespondent, i.e. Lerd 
Tevelace that Thyrza vas a young girl. In the margin of his ceny of Moore & 
life, coleriage wrote; Lord Lovelace's rambling end meenigless IT yrza-ne te vas 
designed te combat a theory ef mine (end the Athenaeum's long ago) —obvieusly 
the true ene — that Thyrza and Edl Nn were ene and the sa me per sen (296). 
my days are listless,and my nights restless. (297). To Hehhouse oft Webster: 
ont present he is the hanpiest ef men, ond has asked me to go with them to a 
tragedy to see his wife ery!"(302). 
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vat {omen 
Rogers geve an acceunt ef t first) dinner Byron had at his heme. The 
host was emharressed thet there seemed to bhe nothing his guest coul? eat. 
Roger aske Byron if he wo lc teke soup. "Ne; he never took soup." Would 
he take some fish? "Ne; he never took fish." Some mutton? No; he never ate 
mitton." A glass of wine? "Ne; he never tasted wine." What cic he eet end 
drink? "Nething but hard hiscuits end soda-weter." "Unfortunately,neither 
nord biscuits nor soca-vater were et hand; an he dined upon potatoes }ruiser 
down en his pal te end drenched with vinegar." "Sone cays efter, nee ting Mob- 
house, I sic to hin, low long will Lord Tyron persevere in hi resent 
ciet?" e replien, Just as long as Wu continue to notice it. „ale not 
then know,whet I now non to le a fect, that Tyron, after leaving my house, 
hee gone toe Clu in St Jemes's Street end eaten a hearty ment-supper" 
(Tehle-Telk}(3%4). loore,who was so ething of a toady to rank, having him- 
self risen fro: the humblest origins(his father was a Dublin grecer-—a 
trace the lost risible among snobs) to e position of ease in the best éraw— 
ing rooms in London, thought that Byron's earlier friends were much heneath 
hime Opvesite Meore's statement that Fyron had a "total want of friends and 
connexions" dur ing his early years,‘lebhouse wrote sarcastically in his copy 
of Moore's life of Tyron: "In fact he hac ne *riends until he knew Tem 
Moore"(305). "Wehster will be a noble subject for “uckeldem in three yeors, 
though he hes menagec to i pregnate her Ladyship...She is certainly very 
pretty... not exactly to my taste..." My establishment at Newstead iupreves. 
I have Lucy, Susan, a very pretty Welch girl,end a third of the Notts breed, 
whem you never sew, all under age, end very ornamental. Ty my diet is so 
low that I can carry on nothing carnal v (307). "Tvere is something Pagan in 
me thet I cannot shake off. I deny nothing, hut doubt everything"(308). 
In the servants' quarters his favorite was Susan Veughen, of whem "I am 
tolerably enamoured at present"(310). Called by business,he left for London, 
she put up a very good shew ef heing incenselable. She wrete him letters 
which ere extant,calling him "my dearest friend" and prptesting that "my 
is yours entirely",etc. Lucy and Robert Rushten, poth jealous ef Fyren's 
vartiality tewards Susan,were net slew in spreading tales abeut her (311). 
They cenvinced him that Susan was unfaithful te him. It was a new experience 
fer Fyren te he deceived hy a kitchen wench upen whem he had lavished se 
mich af fectien. "I de net blame her, but my en vanity in fancying that such 
a thing as I em could ever he beleved." "I have Cismissec my Seraglie for 
squablles enc inficelities."(312).In accition to the 5 stanzas in the 
second canto of Childe Nareld(9,95-8) anc the 3 poems naming Thyrzea("Te 
Thyrza","Avay,AWay,Ye Notes of Wee", none Struggle More,anc I Am Free"), 
Tyron wrote at least 5 others inspired by E¢lestene's ceath("Epistle te a 
Frienc","Euthanesia","And Thou art Tead,As Young end Fair","If Semetimes 
in the Heunts of Men," end "On a Cornelian Heart mich Was Brokenn) (313). 
"I was bern for opnesitien"(321). 


CheX: The publication of Chilce Harold soon made him the literary lion of 
the seadon. Lady Caroline Lamb wanted to meet him. Rogers teld her that "he 
has a club-ffet and bites his nails." "I was ese night at Lady Westmore— 
land's; te women were all throwing the ir heads at him.. . I looked earnestly 
at him, and turnen on my heel . . mad—bad— and dangerous te known (328). 

Fyren Was not at first attracted te her physical ly: The lady hed scarcely 
any Personal attarctions te recemmen her. ‘ler figure, though genteel was 

too thin te he good, and wanted that reundmess which elegance and grace 

would vainly supply." Lady Lambs: "I had just ceme in from riding. I vas 
filth- and heated. When Lerd Byren vas anneunced, I flew eut ef the room 

te wash myself. When I returned,Regers said, Lerd Pyren, you are a happy man. 
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Lacy Caroline hes heen sitting here in all her dirt with us, hut when you 
W were announced, she flew to bee“utify herself u(329). In all the phil ander ing 
of his dissipated youth end curing his foreign travels he had never cenc— 
eived o ro antic ettechment to any woman ef his ewn rank and intellect. 
Amon: the vemen rnet in the fashionable society hisishyseas Bas caused him to 
play his own hero, the aloof end melanchely Childe Nereld. He braced himself 
to enter a drawing-room full of people(339). Caroline had found the man who 
fulfillec her fondest ronantic dream. "That beautiful pale face is my fate," 
she wrote ¢ramatica'ly in her diary. She vos then 27,hoyish-looking,with blond 
curly hair enc a kind of frank innocence in her dark hazel eyes. She hec a 
passion for negesyenc used to Cress in their scerlet-end-sepie liveries. 
On his second morning visit Tyron saw for the first time William Lanb's 
country cousin Annabelle hibbanke. "It was a fatal day; and I remember that 
in going upstairs I stumblec,anc remarke to Moore, vho accompanied me, that it 
was a ba orienn (331). Miss Milbanke went to Londen for the first time alone 
to imbibe social polish while plecing herself as decently as possible on the 
marriage market. Two of her cormonplace books, now in my possession,shew with 
what seriousness, precision, end self-conficence she pursue’ her studies. She 
quoted with annreval Cowper's philosophy of misfortunes "We ore orbieden to 
murrur,}ut we ere not forbidden to regret." She ms in her 20th yeer, end in 
spite of her "smb face" she had a dark beauty thet wes heightened by her 
pensive habits anc reserve. She had suiters in plenty(332). "Saw Lord Pyron 
for the first time,"she wrote in her diary that night. Mis mouth continually 
tetrays the acrimony ef his spirit..." She wrote to her mothers "My curiesity 
was much gratif ied hy seeing Lord Byron,the object at present of universal 
attentien. Lady C. has ef course seized en him, notwithstand ing the reluctance 
he manifests te be shackled by her . . . lis poem sufficiently proves that he 
can feel nebly,but he has disc eur aged his own goodness. . . I did net seek an 
intreductien te hin, fer all the wemen were absurdly courting hin, and trying 
te deserve the lash ef his Setire....se I made ne effering at the shrine ef 
Childe Hareldgtheugh I shall net refuse the acquaintance if it cemes my way" 
(333). But Pyren did net fail te netice her. He teld Medwims "There was 
something piquant,and what we term pretty, in Miss Milbanke...She had the 
fairest skin imagimable...there was a siaplicity,a retired medesty abeut her, 
..-which fermed a happy centrast te the celd artificial fonirlity...which is 
collec feshion. She intereste? me exceecingly." for the monent Caroline 
Lamb occupier his thoughts. Je was soon overwhelmed by her abancon, Once she 
had fallen in love, she knew no reserve. Rogers seid: "She absolutely besieged 
him"(334). When not invited to a perty where he ves te be, she woul’ writ fer 
him in the street till it was over. He ves nuch in cement everywhere. The 
Tuchess of Tevenshire to her sens "Ie is really the only topic almost of 
conversation-—the nen jealous of hin, the women of each other"(335), Tefore 
his house in St Jemes's Street the traffic vas helc up hy e press of carriages 
bringing notes of invitation. Annabelle lilhankes "Lord B. is certainly very 
interesting, but he wents that calm benevelence which could only touch my heart." 
"I continued my acquaintance with Lord Tyren,and was avcitienally convinced 
that he is sincerely repentant for the evil he has done . . 336). She felt 
that she had seen much deeper inte his heing then any of the women whe were 
throwing themselves at him. "I felt that he was the most attractive person... 
he uttered these words, not te me, but in my heering— I have not a friend 
in the world!'...I vevec in secret to be a devoted friend to this lone being." 
The idea that it was her duty te rescue a noble spirit from the depths helped 
to convince her that her metives were disinterested. "Ie is not a dangerous 
48575. to me." Apparently he paid her attent ien eneugh te make Careline jealous 
337). 
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She showed Annabella Fyron's letter: "I have ne desire to le better ectu- 

einted with Miss Milbanke; she is too good for a fallen spirit to know, ane 

I should like her mere if she were less perfect. The entries in fsnnahbella's 
diary touching Tyron became briefer and more Gisillusioned(338). "Lord 
Tyron Wes there, but we never speke." Ceroline's utter ebandoment of of 211 
discretion Frequently shocked Pyren. Men she sew him hencing attentively 
over e beautiful woman at a dinner at her grandmether, Ledy Spencer's,Lord 
John Russell sew her in uncontrollable emotion bite through the glass she 
was hold ing. Never did two self-centred egos clash so violently. “oroline 
to lewing "I grew te love him better than virtue,Religion—--all pro spec 
nere, Ye broke my heart,an’ I still love hin." Tyron to Lady Melbourne: 
"I Co not meen to deny my attechment— it Les ene it is not. (340). 
ceroline is con'uct was the talk of high society. Tyron called the Union with 
Irelanc thet of "the shark with hidgprey; the spoiler swallows up his victin , 
and thus they become one end indivi'sible"{345), Even more pleasing, though 
sometimes emberrassing,were the tributes of admiriers,often unknown and 
most frequently feminine, that came in every vost. So e of them wanted to 
convert ‘iin Fron scepticism. Often the lecies wanted to meet hin or asked 
hin to criticize their verses. Ty fer the nost shanelessly infatuated was 
christine, Ley Fol klend, wi“ ou of his friend Lor Pelklanc. She he? never 
forgotten Tyron's kindness in leaving C500 in a teacup for her when he found 
she ras cestitute. She supposed that all the love pesseges in Wilde Tarole 
referre’ to her. She wrotes ug rely I cannot be misteken! (346) Pyron, 
ecorec Tyron, coe to ne.. . . Tell ne, ry Tyron, if those sournful tender effus— 
ions of your heart to thet Thyrza...were not fintendec for myself?" She joy- 
fully eccepte his hond lefore it was o Tere’. "Tul renei er I rust he 
lovec exclusively—-—your heart ust be all my own." avi receiver no 
reply she wrote ogein: "I ney trace myself...in the 'Maic of Athens! your 
own Christina...Yo!} believe tet my «f°ections sre Imrie’ with Fel kel ane in 
the tomb. Trnish ell epprehension on that eccount..."(347). Tyron: "She 
wes a cherming person—--a sort of modern Aspasia...I have often thought, thet, 
with a little nore youth,Lecy Melbeurne night have turnec my head" (Jeo) 
Torol ine he arrived in Irel end hy ho means tamec en“ in no moor to rive 
Tyron up. She wrote constantly, ond vas ceterninec not to let her lover 
Torget her. Tyron to Lecy Melbournes "There vas, and is one whon T wishe to 
merry, had not this affair intervenec...(364) The women I mean is Miss Mil- 
henlce.. . . Tut I never sew a woman whom I esteemed so much...vhonever I may 
narry, that is the woman I woulc wish to have marrieé"(365). Tut e few “sys 
laters "As to Annebel la, she r quires time anc ell the cerdinal virtnes, ane ir 

the interim I am a little verging towers one who Cemends neither, and 

seves me tesices the trouble of marvying,ly being marriec alreedy. She 

hesices Coes not speek English, an“ to me nothing hut Italian...I only wish 

she cic not swallow so uch sup, er . . a woman should never be seeneeting or 

Crinking,unless it be lohster salad enc ghampegne, the only truly feninine 

ond becoming viands"(367). The Itelien opera singer vas "Wark ene lively. . . She 

is very fond of her hust end, wich is ell the better, as tis „if c woman is ott- 

ached to her usbend, how uch more will she naturally Iike one who is not 

ner hushand..."(367). Wen half the wonen of London society wore their hearts 

on their sleeves wherever Fyron appeared, end Cozens of others who had never 

seem him were willing to. profess their love, ' Iss '‘illanke refusee his of “er 

(mace by proxy through Lefy Melbourne) of honorrble marriege heceuse she 

"relieved that he F > hever woulc be the object of her strong affection". 

Tyron to Lecy Melhournes "I thank you again for your efforts with my Princess 
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of Parallelograms,wio has puzzle you more than the(370) fypothemse . . ler 
proceedings are quite rectangular,or rather we are two parelfel lines prol- 
onge to infinity side by side; hut never to meet." A satire on wal tz ing: 

"Till some might marvel, with the nodest, Turk, /If nothing follows all this 
palming work?'"(371). Lacy Oxfere e ticed þin to Eywoot. “ler calm and rinened 
charms apveale’ to him in contrast to the nervous histrionics of Caroline,who 
Was elvays trying te orouse his sympathy or his jealousy by relating "hot 
many lovers were all sacrificed to this brilliant fit of censtancy." Byron new 
me ant "to play of? Lay 0 against her." Lady Melbourne coul? tell Annabella,he 
vrote,"that I am more proud of her rejection then I canever be of another's 
acceptance... . . the hope of possessing her...was more pleasing than the possessir 
of St Ursula and the 11,990 virgins...could possibly have beenn (372). "A 
woman is only grateful for her first and last conquest. u "The autumn of a 
heauty like Lady Oxford's is preferable te the spring in others." Te Car- 
oline: Evert yr Caprices en yeur new conquests & leave me in peace"(273). 

le was right in his premenitien that Lady Bessberough would never fergive 

him for being the first te make the break. He had seid that she would expect 
her daughter "to he adored(like en Irish lease) fer a term of 99 years." New 
she accused hin of being unfair(374). Careline lad ter told LadyrMergam; "It 
Was that cruel letter I have published in Glenarvon: it cestreyed mes I 

lest my brain. I was bled,leeched..."(375). She sent absurd letters full 

ef vague menaces. Ore ended: "You have told me how foreign weemn revenge; 

I will shew yeu how an Englishwemam can." She lighted a great benf ire in the 
park in which she burned "effigies" ef Byren's picture . . A page hey recited 
seme curious lines that she had written. She cast in the fire copies of r.: 
Tyron's lebters(she coul? not bear to Hart with the original s) (378). he g 
weir the hishest tribute to Lee Oxford: "I shell sot entertain you with a 
lorg list of ettrilutes, ut merely stete thet I heve not teen cuil ty of once 
yerning in the eternity o? iwo months unter the save roof—--e phenomenon in 
ny history"(879}. 


Ch. II; Lacy Ox ore took the site of the Princess of Yoles. "She elweys in- 
sists upon her innocence; but then, as she so etines reads me sonewhat da te- 

cious homily upon her ovn,I look upon it in much the smie point of view es I 
shoul¢c on Mary Megcelene's vincicetion of Frs Josephyor any other inecul ate 

ie ga (91). Exasperate’ by Caroline's entics,he wrote to Lacy del Bourne: 

I knov not whom I may love,}ut to the latest hour of my life I shell hate 

thet wonen." In a mevhistophelien mood Tyron square his eccount with the 
sentimental Ceroline,who hac eske for a lock of his hair, y send ing her e 
strand from Lecy Oxford's head(385). Mme de Staél was certainly the clever- 
est, though not the most egreeable woman he hac ver knovn....She thought. 

like c man, but, alas! she felt like a woman."(393). Augusta Leigh,5 years 

elcer then her brother, ves soft enc veluptuous in face enc figure; she had 

the handsome Pyron prof ile and large eyes, the long lip that could end curl 

anl peut like his own, e tencency to frown as he die and to laugh unrestrained- 
ly at his vitticisns (395). In their formative years they hac escape? the ri 
rough familiarity of the brother-sister relationship. ‘le was soon calling 
her "Guss" nd distorted it inte "Geose" on account of her silly incoherent 
gabbl ing (396). He wrete te Moore: "I am at this moment in a far mere serious, 
anc entirely new,scrape than any ef the last twelve months....It is unlucky 
we can neither live with ner without these women." Lady Melbeurme was shocked 
by his liaisen with his haldf-sister and frightened fer him(403). Tor Byren 
ef Cee would he a fatal fascination in such an intimacy because it was a "new 


eee and because it was forbidden, Auguste, good-heerted and amiable, 
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wes intent only upon givin; pleusure to the brother of whom she wes fond and 
whem she had grown te leve still mere for his generosity cn? kindly qualities. 
Anoral ese rablit end silly as a goose, she vas sacarcely aware of abstract 
morel questions, though she wes full of pious phrases. Like many of his con- 
demperar ies, Tyron hed escapec rationally but not emotional ly the feer-inspir— 
ed religious training of his youth. The Celvinistic sense of sun hauntec his 
subconscious mind, ghost thet coule never te completely exorcised. Tut that 
fetalistic conception of human cepravity blenet with his own weakness to 
„rive him on to further violation of the inhibitions of his own mind. While 
wo he Wes occuniet,ene sheken, hy these events, ne vas surprised to receive e 
long letter fron Amalkelle Milbanke,the first she he? ever sent Cirectly to 
nim(404*. Ignoring her sernoniz ing, Iyron reac between the lines end was 
flotterec that he vas stil] in her mind(406}, "The teror of her letter 
was thet, although she could not love me, she desired my friendship. Friend- 
ship is a dengerous were for young ledies; it is Love full-flecged,and waiting 
for e fine Coy to fly"(407). "Wel ster preached me a sermon on his wifets(410) 
goo’ quel ities, conclu ing by en assertion thet in oll moral one morta’ qual 
ities,she wos very like 'CUhrist!!!' I think the Virgin Mary woul’ have been 
& nore en>ropriete typification; Tut it wes tie First connarison of the kind 
I ever Yeorc,yen’ neče ue leugh till he vas eng 1411). To Lacy elkourne: 
"Tre epistles of your uethenetician(A. woul’ now be be anhiguous cor time; 
ond the lest concluces vith r repetition of oe sesire thet none hut pape one 
norma shoul” know it; why you shoul’ not, secii to me cuite lucicrous...;hut 
ol serve, ere ic the strictest of St Ursulats 11,999 et Co you cell tens? 
a wit, o mnorclist,an’ rel igionist, enters into e clenvestine correspondence 
vith e personage senerclly presuneé e creat roug, one Cracs her ege? erents 
into this secret treaty." Lecy Frances Webster "evičently expects to he 
rttackec , one (419) seems pre eret for  briltiont cefence; my cherecter 
es e roug es gone before rie, nd my cereless on’ cuiet behaviour estoni shed 
ner so much thet I believe she began to think herself ugly, or ne }linc---if 
not worse." We} ster took ur rage ct Tyron's lending sone Itelian }oa%s (“ante 
and Alfieri) to Lecy Frences, heceuse, for sooth, i is e languare which oth 
infinite “enage!!"(413} They vere in the billiarc room, ene Lacy Frances asked 
Pyron "an of: question, how a vonan.vho like’ e man coule inform hin of it 
when he čič not perceive it.. I took e very impruvent step vith ven ane 
aper, in tender auc tolerably turned prose ber io s. . (I om this moment inter- 
rupted ly the Merito,en’ write this before hin. . oh, he is gone again) my 
See produced an answer, e very unequivocal one,hut œ little too much ehout 
vi S . . hut one generally ends ond begins with pletonism,enc,as my proselyte 
is only twenty, there is tige enough to material ize .. . I remember my last 
case Ves the reverse, es le qor O'Flaherty recowends, we Sought first and 
explained eftervar s. . . . 6 p. m. This business is growing serious, end I 
think Platonigm in some per il (414). "We heve orogressively i prove“ into a 
less spiritual species of tencerness,}ut the on is not yet Fixed, though 
the vax is preparing for the inpressionn (416). "All convulsions end with me in 
rhyme"(418). In he first “raft of The Price of Abytos Selin end Zul e ika 
were brother ont sister. Tut he shie off the the theme of incest end "altered 
their congenguinity ne confined them te cousinship"(419)."Ittpoetry]is the 
lave of inneginetion whose eruption preYents an earthcouake"(429). "Ty Mahonet! 
I begin to think I like everyhocy;--<a Cisposition not to he encouraged ;—-—a 
sort f sociel gluttony thot swallows everything set before it"(42°), "To 
you know I em ruch afraic tht that peryer se pessionffor Augustawas my 
a a . 
deepest after al 1423). Two ghosts of his past Far bed ar 


„gain te həunt himt- 
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On Christnes Eve 1813,Mary Cnaworth—‘usters,whese husband Jack lusters, vas 

now riding after other game than foxes, wrote to the lame boy with whem she 

had flirteds "My dear Lord. . . . Jou will find a very eld and gincere friend 

most anxious te see you." He wrote a cautious letter back, ond received a 
complaining reply. "You would hardly recognize in me the happy crer ture 

you ence knew me. I am grown so thin, pale, and glo:my." He preferrec to pre- 
serve the dream he hac been nursing through the years? A voice out of the mere 
recent past vas that of Annabella Milbanke,whe wrote him the day after Thrist— 
mass westerdey, a very pretty letter from Annabel le.. . . She is a very superier 
women, end very little spoile’,which is strange in an heiress (428). 


h. 12: Tyron was Coully rervlexed by the attachment of Lady France s, who 
seemed "embarrassed with censtancyn, and the overtures of Mary Chaverth-Musters 
(480). ne wrote to Lady Melbournes "I cannot ceficeive why the D—— should 
angle with so many baits for one whem,all the world will tell you,belenged 
to hin probably before he was hbern(431...1 have no heart te spare and expect 
none in return; but, as Meore says,'A pretty wife is semething fer the fastid- 
ieus vanity ef a roué te retire uben. (42). Hebhouse returmed frem France 
with many anecdetes of Napeleen. "Napoleon Would send for any lady whem he 
frequented & receive her writing seying, deshabillez veus——hich she did, he 
still writing, when he saw her prepared saying couchez donc. He weuld jump 
into bed end after one heat jump up & resume his task" (‘lolhouse diary, April 
94,1814)(436). "A letter frem Fellas.. I shell be in love wither asain if I 
dont take care"(442), After anxious days he learned that Aurusta hed piven 
birth to a caughter. Mecora Leigh herself telievec thet she was Tyron's daugh- 
ter (446). Te sent Lady Melbourne the letters of hoth wonen, ane they had come 
in their correspondence to use the terms "uy A." enc “your A." te cistinguigh 
Auguste from Annabella(448). The impassioned stanzes vritten for Augusta —— 
hitherte wrongly ‘heught te be written te Lacy Frances Webster: "I speak 
not, I trace not, I breathe not thy nane"(449), lehnouse diary: "today I cis- 
cover o frightful sign of vhat I yet now not." In the margin of his copy of 
foore,where the biographer is speaking rother naively of ryron's "brotherly 
Cevotedness enc fervour," Hobhouse wrote: "My dear M you know nothing of the 
netter"(451). Nenrietta D'Ussitres,coughter of ne Swiss mounteineer...long in 
exile",vrote to hin persistenly until his curiosity ves aroused. Tyron replied 
of°erine her an assipnation(453). She coul“ not have leen too hideous, for he 
nace her proposals which shocker her anc neltec her ronantic illusions. She 
escape? en? trenblinsly wrote him: "Yay cic you spoil my joy?...An’ you mil- 
ed & you laughed vhen I was reacy to cry!" She continue’ te shower hin with 
letter end proposels,hut for hin the rest ves si rence (454). The lines "She 
walks in Teeuty, like the night" vere written upon rs Wilmot. Fery Thaworth 
wrote hin more thon 50 letters in less then half e years "I am delighted to 
hear you cre ‘neither going to be married nor for the present abroad. 
Troce were inceet the happiest days of uy life, t believe me they cre often 
thought of and regrettec." Tyron cherished the memory but ves repelled at the 
thought of meeting the o' ject of that vison in the too solir Nesh (456). 
cerol ine becevillee her foner lover, coll ing hin Miephistoclesn (457). Mery 
cmeworth followed hin ebout, but he alva ys eluded her. Her mine’ gave vay 

hut she recovered efter e few months en’ Vas reconciled with her hu sbenc (469 ù 
Sone of the engles of the Princess of Perallelogreris misht he nerrov,but her 
lines were str: ight(471). 
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Ch. 131 Shaken hy Annatellats acceptence of his pfope sal he wrote immediately 
to Lady Melbeurne: May I hope fer your consent too? In course I mean to re- 
form most thoreughly, and become 'a god men anc true, in all the verious sen- 
ses of these respective en’ respectable sppelletions...I wish one or two of 
one's idols had seid No instead; hovever,cl] thet is over. I suppose a married 
men never gets enyhocy else,coes he? I only ask bor infornetionn (477). Lacy 
Melhourne woule have leen surprised hid she known with whet eernestness end vhet 
frequency end at what length he wrote to his fiancee. e took up the matter of 
religion,on Which he knew sie wes enxious on his behalf. "I am rather bevilcered, 
by the veriety o” tenets then incline to Cispite their foun’etion. In w word, I 
will reac vhat hooks you plecses... You men! be my Wuire,Philosopher,end 
Friend; iy whole heart is yours... All her reserves vere broktén. "I offered 
my whole existence to him. The reply neče me feel inspire with the purest hap- 
piness." An’ then she proceeded to tell him the whole, story of the phantom suiter 
she he’ set up between then(173)}. Tyron soon begen te feel uncomfortable in his 
new role as a man levitinetely engage te en innocent end inexperienced girl. 
de knew better how to nere love to a married wonen then to e single girl, especial 
-ly one who hee never hee; serious célachment. e niht heve emile sheepishly 
hes he seen Anichelle'ts letter to Baily Milner,thongh he himself hec rllewee her 
to “orn thet complecent opinion: "For his Cesnponvency I fear I em tut too ong- 
verable for the lost tvo yeers"(4793. ro! ine Lern to Murrey: YI think thet I 
sicll live Lo see the Cay Vhen sone berutiful en’ innocent Lecy Fyron shall 
dive to your door. . Men thet Coy cones I shall buy « pistol ot Menton's ene 
stone before the Sieour en? his legel vife on’ shoot nysel fun; to Tyron: "Po 
you rere per the first rose I geve yeu? The "irst rose yon brought me i still 
in my possession." She souyht relief in ritin,, to Turrays "Tow has he gis- 
poser of the other unfortunates? I speck of them hy vozens,syou see." She geve 
eè crne@in, con, lient to Anrehellas "She is very leerne’ enc y Hood zend the 
tion of her ce is hen sene . te would never be eble to sul With a wonan who 
went to church punctuelly,unverstooc statistics enc hee e hee Figure . . ler 
charecter is spotless——her u ersten ing sensible. hut when you tel® of pley- 
fulness I conprehen not your eening-— if “ulvic sporteth it mst be like the 
Cance of the Elephant thet woule vain y attempt to rivel the Antelope." Lacy 
Melbourne wes uch concerne with Augusta. Coul? she he trusted te withcraw from 
his life? Tyron: "X nver threw ohetecles in the way...-She wished me much to 
merry, hecause it was(481) the only chance of recemption for two persons...her 
only error hes heen my fault entirely, and for this I can plee? ne excuse, except 
pession,which is none"(18°), Pyron received a letter from a young lady whe signed 
herself "Eliza"(485). Bibo ld ened by his friendliness,she asked him to call on her. 
ney dear Child, he repliec,'I cannot; I will tel] you...I am geing te be 
merriec.'!y heart senk like lead in my bosom..." Elizabeth Francis(afterward 
Smith,for she did mrrry despite her 20" assertion that she could never find any- 
one te suit her after the encounter with Byron) was only a few menths younger 
than he (187). Annabella tried to hice frem her parents too her chagrin that he 
had (ast overwhelmed her with neetry end presents. She would have been even more 
distressed had she knewm how lavish he had been in gifts ef jewelry and pict- 
ures te other women(489). Her parents neticed that he breught ne presents and 
ne engagement ring. Pyren te Ledy Melbeurmes "She seems te have mere feeling 
than we imagined; but is the mest silent woman I ever encountered; which 
perplexes me extremely." He felt uncemfertably that she was watching him with a 
critical eye. "I like them to talk, because then they think less....I am 
studying her, hut can't beast ef my progress in getting at her dispesition... 


Hewever,the die is cost'{4co}. 
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He talked much of Auguste, and said that ne ene would ever have. as muah of his 
love as she did. Annabella later recalleds "I felt an instant's pain." He 
told her: "You remind me of her when you are playful....If you had married 
me two years age,you weuld have spared me what I can never get ever." Inte 
this statement, she werkec all kinds ef sinister meanings. She made a scene 
and offered te break off the engagement. Byrem te Lady Melbournes "The secne 
Was not altogether out of Caroline's style. . . . She is overrun with fine feel 
ingå, scruples abeut herself and her Cisposition(I suppese,in fact,she means 
mine), and to crown all, is taren ill ence every 3 days with I knew net what... 
The leest vor zor al teration of téne, es some inference dun from it. . . For my 
part, I have lately ha recourse to the eloquence of ggtien( which Pemogthenes 
calls the first part of oratory),en¢ fine it succeeds very well, end makes her 
very quiet; which gives me sone hopes(492) the efficacy of the ‘calming 
nrocess',so renownec in ‘our philesephy.' Infact,ancd entre nous, it is really 
dumsing; she is like e chile in that respect, and quite caresseble inte kind- 
ness. u Annabella,*rightened probably at whet these caresses might leet to, 
urge? hin to lerve(498). Tyronts announcement to his fiancée that he hoped to 
cone ‘this week or the next" was too much for her. She must speek out for the 
sake of ner parents et least: mont let me marry you chainst your will"(501). 
Yolhouse recorded in his čiary: Never was lover less in haste." ‘le recorded 
his friend's feelings tover his fiancee as "incvifference,alnost aversion." They 
Finelly ervived at Seehan unannounced., The strein of weiting hec heen very grea 
greet unon everyone (503). Jol houses "iss is rather vovey looking...the low- 
est part of her fece is bal, the upper expressive }ut not hend some -—vyet she 
“ning y inspection,..of my frien’ she seenec Coatingly fond (54). . Tyron at 
night seid Well, H. this is our last night—-to:.orrow I shell he Anneabella'ts 
(al sit oment!$"(595). The ring which he placed on her finger ves the one 
found in the garcen at Neustead, ig mother's vedding ring. The heavy gol 
Ten’ ymece Sor the chully digit of hrs Tyron, vas too big for the “elicate finger 
of Miss Fil banke. ler mother wes on the verie of hysterics, for she he 
tisgivings ehout this son-in-lew who woul’ have no proper wee ing. he 
Toter wrote: Neither before or since l'arriege hes he mace any present to 
[tery P. „not even the goon one of eè *ienon’ Woop ring"(5%S). 
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Tn. 14: In the carriage he turne on her fereciously: "It nusttome to a separ- 
ation! You should have nerrieč ne when I first propesed."(598). Moore Told 
“Yolhouse that Tyron her recorded in his Memoirs how he "had Lady B. on the 

sofe Jefore dinner on the cay of their marriage. " Alone age in after dinner, Fyrc 
-on asked his wife "with every spjearence of aversion" whether she intended 

to sleep in the serie lee with hin. "I hate sleeping vith any vwonan, hut you 

ney if you choose." And he arced that,proviced e wo en ves young, one wes as 
doo as another (510). le met me repellently,en’ uttere’ wors of blighting 
irony: It is too late now. It is bone, an“ cannot he uncone.'" "lis moods 
change unprec ichtebly rne rapie ly an' she seemec unaware that her own pr eimne 8s 
and iapecceble system often naddened him. When she relaxe ond was no longer 
tie infallible Miss Milbanke,he becane playful and called her "Pinpin" because 

of her round end rosy face. An’ in return she called hin "Dear Puck" en en- 

earnent perhaps sus este? by "Goose",his pet nane for Auguste (511). There 

was sonething of the martyr in her resolution to stick by her firn principles 

ond be a friend to her husband even though she ves unloved—-— something thet 

maccenec hin the mere. So eties he woul attempt to prove to her thet there 


was no truth in religion or moral ity, end ing with the challenges Now convert 
me!"(515). 
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For With ner sagacity she lacked the intuitive perceptiens ef a mere frivol- 
ous women like Augusta. She was eerer te please and studied his every word 
and mood with a searching intensity. And scemetimes he would say, helf in ex- 
asperation ond half in pitys "If yeu wouldn't mind my werds,we shall get on 
very well tegether." When he saw that she teok everything literally he played 
up te her credulity,eccasionally in devil try anc often in desperation. Bef- 
ore she married him she head thought him a skeptic; new she discevered that 
he believed in emens. It was dangereus te wear a black pown; he never started 
anything on Fridey (516). Te Meore: "Se,you want te know about milady 
and me? But let me not, as Roder ick Randem says,'prefane the chaste mysteries 
* of ymen u (517); "The treaclemeen is over,end I em eweke, end find myself marr- 
ied. My spouse and I agree to—-and in-———eadmiration. Swift says 'ne wise man 
ever married; but, for a fool, I think it the most ambrésial of all possible 
future states. I still think ene ought te marry upen lease; but am very sure 
I should refew mine at the expiratien,theugh next term were fer 90 an 9 years." 
To Hobhouse who he ventured to mention the “expectations” of property from 
his merriege,he wretes The Paronet is eternel, the Viscount inmertel ,and 
ny Ledy(senior) without end"(518). Annabel le treasured his werdss "You are a 


rood Kind Pip———e geoc-natured Pip——the best wife in the world." Te Melbournes 
"The moon is over, but lell and I are es lunatic as heretofore"(519). ‘His 
Cressing-reom fire "was so ciabolically pregnant with charcoal,thet I was taken 
almost to lady—like fainting,enc if Lell had net in the nick of time post- 
nenec 010 Nick fer the present, end sluiced me with Bau de Celerne,...you might 
now have heen repairing your latest suit ef black to 100 like new fer your 
levins nephew; . this is in favour of metrimony,for hac I been single, the lack 
o° aid would have left me suffocated." Anntbelle recorded: "As soon as he 
recovered his censciousness...,he broke forth inte the wildest ravings of 
despair, saying that he knew he vas going te Hell ,but(haAthay would defy his 
Maker to the lest...Afterwards,he became softened, end seid I have tried 
everything—--I will try virtue . Perbeps I shall ge te Weaven,holding by the 
hem ef your garment ER (520). gusta wretes "I am so celd he is spoiled et Sea- 
hem, because he would have it no ene could speil him hut me"(591). We grew 
fonder of Annabella than he weuld generally admit; he told hers "I think I 
love you"(523), The two women met for the first time. Roth were no doubt 
keyed up to the occasion, eech observing the other with the intensest curios~ 
ity anc watchfulness., That night and every night ef their stay vas a nightmare 
for Annabella. Fyren insisted en staying up with SZugusta after his wife had 
gone te bec. If she lingerec,he weuld take savage celight in insulting her 
into retiring. "We don't want Jeu, my charmer." His cruelty turne upen Aug- 
uste as Well. In the morning he would greet "Guss" with such pointed allusions 
te her "inflammable temperement", and se on(524).. He receive? frem a Lenden 
jeweler "two gold breoches centeining his hair and Aucusta's,with three cro- 
sses en them." He presented ene to Augusta and he were the other, end in Ama- 
bella's presence he seid te his sister: "If she knew what these mean!...Well,(Gus 
I am a reformed men, aint I?" Once when some movement in her sleep had breught h 
her nearer te hin, he weke her with the cry Ton! t touch 5 Hob house: 
"Ie advises me not te marry though he has the best of wives"(527). Impe 1ed hy 
a fate as streng as that which Byron felt governed his own destiny, she invited 
Auguste te visit them in their new heme. A desire fer mertyr fem must have reen 
minglec with her Hamlet—like cempul sien ti prove the pest before she acted. 
Pyron's attempt to dissuade her was no doubt motivated hy a kindness whgeh she 
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could not ept 
TEOSE (528); "You are & feel for jetting her cene 
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to the house, end you'll find it will make a greet difference to yeu in 

all ways." He met Scott at Murray's heuse. Jehn Murray III recalled seeing 

"the two greatest neets o the age—-both lame—--stumning cewnstairs side 

hy side"(529). Annabella was plegue? hy suspiciens of Augusta. She wrote 

after the sevarations "There were moments when | coulc hove plunge a dagger 

in her heart, hut she never sew them." It was a househel’ resting en explosives 

anc Byron for the most part chose te ignore the danger, nd at times even playe 

with fire as if driven ly an inveluntary cempul sien(532). George Tickners "Ins 

tead of teins cefermec,as I hec heard, he is remarkably well huilt,with the 

exception of ‘is feet"(533). He feared his wife's "Sermons and Sentiment" 5 

(534). Anebelle te Augusta: "I never tele you of . y meetine with Mrs Muster 

there. She aske after F. Such e wickec—looking cet I never saw. Some! ody 
—"Else(Caroline Lerh?2 looked quite virtuous hy the site of her." Mery Chaworth 

was the rival whe cisturlec her mest. She hac stirrec Tyrents rome tic imag- 

imation; he had wriiten poens te Mery ent hed courted Annabella with literary 

enc philosephicel discussions. Tyron to Mecwims "It so herrened thet three 

married women were on è weeding visit to my wife, (end in the same room, at 

the same time,) wheri I hac neun te be all birds o the same fest. Pency 

the scene of confusion that ensued"(536). Youn: lecies were ceter‘iinec te 

telk veetically te Tyron; Ansbelle: J. was attackec hy restesies abeut tautu 

-mnel tints' ir ScetlenC,which he cruelly answered by raptures about whiskey. 

In short, they yelpec and he snanped"(5449. Poor Annabel le, who thought she 

coule read Pyren's char ac ter (5460) se wel 1, trie te square his actions asd 

his speech with certain fixed principles, end concecuently failed te grasp 

some of the simplest keys to his behaviour, She was detremined te reed methed 

inte is medness, men he wes merely giv ng Wey uncer stress to the i wmulses 

of aspeiledchild and, like the child, vas willing te forgive anc he fergiven 

when the "rare" left him. Lacy flessington observed shrewclys "He gives 

me the idee of being the man the mest easily to te wanapec I ever sews I 

wish Lacy Iyren hed discovered the means, end beth might new te hannier." 

And Tyron's valet,Fletcher,whe had seen his master in ell his moods end 

hac by then been witness to his releyiens with dozens of women of ll kinds, 

remerkec with naive wisdom: "It is very odd, but I never yet knew a lady thet 

could not manage my Lerd,except my Lady." Annabella had,lyren told Lordy 

Plessingten, de degree of self—centrel that I never saw equallec....This ex- 

traerd inary degree of self—cemiend in Lade Fyren produced en oppesite effect 

on me." He asle seid that if his marriage was not "founde on love, es le ve 

is generally understoed, e vild,engre ss ing, end ungevernable bessien, there 

was cuite sufficient liking in it te have insured happiness hac his terper 

Teen better"(547). His liaisen with Susan Feyce,s very miner ectress at 

Trury Lene (540). "One night, coming heme fron one of his lawless bar ties, he 

saw me se indignantly collected, end beer ing all with such a determined calm 

ness,thet e rush of remerse seemec te ceme ever him. lle called himself a 

monster, though his sister was present, and threw himself in areny at wy feet... 

Astenished at the return ef virtue my tears...flewed over his fece,anc x 

seid,'Fyren,all is forgotten; never, never shell yeu hear of it mere!' He 

started up,end,felcing his arms while he looked at me, burst inte laugh er. 

‘What de you meen?! seid I. Only a philesophical exrerinent; that's all, 

said he. I wishec te aseertain the value of your reselut ions. (5519. ie 

had threatened te bring a mistress inte the house during my cenfinement" 

(552). When she was in labour, Lady I'yren had the impressien that he was threwil 

soda-water bottles at the ceiling ef the reem belew the ene in which she was 

lying in order te deprive her ef sleep(553(. 
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Nehheuse recorded: 'My wife,' he always acded,'Is perfectien itself—--—the 
best creature breathing; but, mind what I say—-cem't marry'." While Annabelle 
was still recevering from her lebor, he sent her e deliberately false message 
that her wether had died, en event that he hac told her in the first hours ef her 
cenfinement he Was eagerly leoking forward te(555). Fyren confessed to only one 
really brutal euthurst against his wife. "One day in the micrle of my C money | 
trouble T came inte the reom,end went up te the fire; she wes standing bef ere 
it, ond seic,'aAm I in your way?! I answered,'Yes,you are, with emphesis. She 
burst inte tears...I besse her pardon humbly; enc that was the only time I 
spoke really harshly to her." Knewing something ef Pyron's financiel dif ficul- 
ties,Murray sent immediately two notes tetelling one thousand guineas. Herd- 
pressed as he was, hovever, Pyron still refused te accept money fer his writing 
(556). A climax came on Jemery 3 1816,when he te her reom anc talked with 
"“censicereble vielence" en the ul qject ef his frair: with women ef the the- 
ater (557). e was ret aware of all thet vas going on behind that calm "pippin" 
ceunterance. She consultet Dr Faillie te investigate and give an opinion on By~ 
en's sanity; she seerched(558) his drevers, trunks, end letter-cases enc feund 
e small bottle ef laudanum end a copy of Ne Sade's Justine, which cenfirmed her 
notions of her hushend's cepravec if net derenged mind; she provided herself 
with s volume ef the Medical Journal in which she thought case described of 
— designated the peculiar mal edy exactly, that she marked the mest 
“reminent anc apposite features on the marvin with e. pencil (55 39). She had 
£ "“Cesign of resorting te versenal restraint." "Net a nement must he lest, end 
the best mecical advice must insisted on." "When Hanson asked whether she 
lal eured uncer any persenri feer for herself,Lacv Tyron enswered without the 
least hesitation, Oh no, not in the least; my eye can always put down nis 
(Hobhouse) ( 60). She hoped that something definite coule he determine“ about 
Byron's mental eelth. It wes o rositive relief to her,as she later confessed, 
to he able te believe thet her husband's wickec ravings could te ascribed to 
e Cerangec mind. Pyron enparentlvy theught everything hac leen smoothed over hy 
his eboled ies, el though, he told Hehhouse, he "recollected being occasionally 
much ennoyecd,en lifting up his heed, to observe his wife gazing et him with a 
mixture ef pity end anxiety." Put he and Annabella "leved on conjugal un to the 
lest moment." She drew up ef list of 16 symptems in proof of her husbend s 
insanity. Tyron cic not like sentimental farewells. Mrs Stove's accounts: Anne- 
hella went inte the room when he and Augusta “the partner ef his sins" were 
sittine together, nd seid, Pyren, I ceme to sey poocbye," of er ing, at the seme 
time, her hend (561). He put his hands behind him, retreete te the manthtniece,and, 
looking on the two that stood there,with a sarcastic smile gaid, men she 1 ve 
three meet orain?" Ledy Pyren ansvered, In heaven, I trust, (502). 


Ch. 15: Her unrealistic hebe was that his "healing" could ke eccemplished by 
setting him away rem the temptations of Lenden(565). The foolish Aususta 
sent daily bulletins ef Tyren's actions end words and silences,all ef which 
she thought significant of his mental disturbance. "The love ef power is ene 
nrincipal feature of his Disease er Character"(Anrahelle te „ 
Ering ense CRAC abs 85 hia ERA hs delegated gusta te Fuer Atm, atte 
heedless of the i pression his negli ence might make en a sensitive mind (807). 
Lady Neel was cenvinced that Fyren was not mad but bad. When Augusta hinted 
that the anneuncement yal again might cause her brother to take his enn 
life, she replieds "Se mch the better; it is not fit such nen should live“ 


(570). urs Fletcher reported in a letter te her husband thet her mistress's 
"distress end agony" were "at their height; that she was rolling on the floor 
in a paroxysm ef of grief at having premised te separate frem Lerd Pyren"(574) 
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Te Annebella's letter he replied with a resigned desperatiens ere yeu 
then never happy with me?. . . had I net---had e net—---— the days before and 
en the cay /we parted \when), every reasen te believe that we leved each ether 
that we were to meet epain?...4(575) Hobheuse called en Pyron and Auccustes 
. . . rem them learnt whet I fear is the real truth that B hes been guilty ef 
cery great tyranny—menaces—-furies— neglects & evem real injuries such 
as telling his wife he was living with another (577) weman———% actually in 
fact turning her out ef the house . . . he is incignent hut yet terrifiee—- 
sometimes says end yet she love me once, anc at other times tvat he is 
„lad te he quit ef such a woman..."(577). The Morning Chrenicle slender— 
ously connected Lacy Frances Webster's name with Wellingtan's——-—the occas- 
ion of Byren's lines: "When we twe parted/In silence end tears, /Helf—breken—he- 
erted/Te sever fer yeers,/.../fhe vows are all breekn,/And light is thy 
fame; /I hear thy name spoken, /And share im its shame. ay tik 
thee,/Whe knew thee too wells~~-/Lonp,long shall I rue thee Tes Ceeply te icin 
tell./.../Then fere thee well,Feuny,/New ceubly undene,/To prove false 
many/As faithless te ene. /Theu ert past Feen Ind al Y/Even would 1 recall,/ 
For ‘he vomon ence felling Forever mist fall"(581). Hebhouse drew up a me- 
orand um, "e paper of declarations as preamble te the separetien in which 
Ledy B. disevoved cruelty,systematic unrelitte:’ neglect,vress repeated 
infidelities—-incest &——-," all of which hac heen subjects of current talk. 
Hobheuse never co mitted the word indicated by the cash te his diary,hut 
Tyron himself later left the -learest clue te one "enormity" with which(536) 
runer charged him. Replyin: te Hehheuse's ebjectien that Penne Inez in the 
first canto of len Juan wes too clear a picture of Annabelle, J yron wrote(lMay 
17,1819),"...wes it net o ing te that Perca burzerena't,that they trier te 
expese me uver errth te the same stigma, which. . . Jaecepe is sadd led in hell?" 
Jace pe Rusticucci ves consigned te the third ring ef the seventh èirele 
reserved fer sodemites, nd he h}amed his unneturel practices upon his shrew- 
ish wifes "e certe/la fiere monlie piu chigltre mi moce"(Inferne,XVI,44-5). 
Nehheuse in a nete in his copy of Moores „the occult cause ef his ledy's 
sevaratien from him. . . may heve een nothing more, ef ter all, than. . . eme 
dimly hinted urnfessien of undefined her ors...” iss "e shafir ied to—-—— 
her"(587). The girl whe called en him was not yet 18,Mary Jene Clairmonte 
She hac è prececious intelliegmce enc,with regerd to the rights of women,e 
bold independence thet was always e little repulsive te Pyron when he feund 
it in the eppesite sex. Her tce great foncness for Shelley hac already made 
Mary jesleus despite her free ideas, end she was cesirous ef a cessation of 
this Ménege È treis. Her desire was te shew Mary that she too could capture 
d poet, end one far mere fameus tham Shelley(592). She knew semething ef Fyron' 
renutetion fer liaisons danpereuges. She apparently hac not mad the irwress— 
ien she heped en her first visit. She wes net è revishing beeuty, end Fyren was 
distracted by e theusend irritations. Tryin: te comenghis eftentien, she 
sent him a sample ef her writing,semething thet Hyren generally abherred 
1 (593). Ameny the feverish fberments ef : ratien he succumbec te the 
persistence ef this girl whose naive fres ‘and candid acmiration were a 
palm te his weumded spirit. He had ence teld Ledy Melbourne: "I ceuld leve 
anything on earth thet appeared te wish it"(594). Pyren seid ef the Riegra- 
nhie Literarias "Many parts. . . are quite unintelligible, %% were,I appreh- 
end, meant or Kant.. . If he had never gene te Germany, nor spoilt his fine 
genius hy the transcencental philesephy and German metaphysics, nor taken te 
write lay sermens, e would have mede the greatest peet of the cay....Colerids 
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Celericge night have been ceny things as it is, he is e thing that reams are 
mde ef.'" Angusta accempanied Eyr on te Lady Jersey's te meet Jenjemin Cons- 
tant, and was cut hy seme people, and lyren felt the snubs ef the lacies of fash- 
ien who hac before crovded around him. Seme of he en also evoided him. Only 
Lady Jersey and Miss Mercer Elphinstene went out ef their way to he kind te him, 
and he never forgot it(598). The latter,whe hed cast cecuettish eyes at him in 
the days of his first fame,wes a great heiress end independent enough to sheke 
her red hair in the fece of public diseppreval. When corntesses ond ladies ef 
fashien were leaving the room where he Wes in crewds,she stonpe?’ shert neer a 
table against which he wes leaning,gave him è familiar nod, and said,"You should 
have married me,anc then this would net have happended to you!" Augusta received 
only a formel nete rem Locy Lyren's seliciter. It was the finel straw thet 
his wife shevld snub the sister whe hac se befriended her. "This has terninatec 
I believe 211 correspondence betweer wy ceaerest auguste and my cearest Annabella 
1 such ere femele friencships!!"‘Pyron sent Miss Elphinstone d book savec from 
his Cispersee library es e memerial. Ue mt it inte the hends ef Scronpe Tevies 
ashe was embarkine at Dover, s %% ing: "Tell her thet had I been fortunate enouch 
to marry a women like her, I shoul? not new be oblige’ to exile myself from my 
country"(599). He replied te Dlackweed's Megazine in 1820: "I was eccused of 
every monstrous vice by public rumeur end private rancour: my name...wes tainted. 
I felt thet,i® whet wes whispered,en’ mutterec,enc murmured, vas true, I was un- 
fit fer Enclanc; if felse,Enrlanc ves unfit for men (602). e was tee herried 
te sive much of his ti e te the persistent Claire Cleirment. She wretes "Since 
yeu Cisanveinted me last Evening will you see me te nicht? . . New doen't send me 
ewey with ‘now prey ge, now will you ge'..." Dr Jehn Pelicori's sister marri- 
-ed enother Itel ien exile, en became the mother of William Micheel ,Christina,and 
Tente Gabriel Rossetti (608). Cle ire wanted to fol o hi on his travels. Tyron ha 
sought reFaxetion enc Corgetfulness end, to his enmbarressnent,foune love sunwante? 
and tecieus. Put it wes egeinst his mabure to be rude to her,eltheugh he knew 
that his kindne ss encouraged the thing he die net went. She plaved her last card; 
her of er was bold end direct: "I ce net expect you te love me; I am net wer 
of your love..." She offered hi momentary selace in the free sift of her 
embraces., He was weak enough enc’ kind enough te accede to her wishes,though his 
better judgment feusht against it. Rogers was afraic te lesve the Room & his 
character behind him—-—however he went" (Hobhouse) (605). News had gene abroad 
that the celebrated Lerd lyren was in over, end, Pr Lushington reported te Ledy 
Pyron, the curiesity te see him was o great thet many lecies acceutre“ them- 
celves as chembermaids bor the purpese of obtaining under that Cispuise a nearer 
inspection..."(608). 


Ch. 16: The Cour Imperiele,where they steyed at Ostend, was en excellent inn. "As 
soon as he reeched his room," Belideri recerded indiscreetly, Lerd Tyron fell 
like a thunderbelt unen the chembermaid"(610). The cay after his return frem 
Never Hebheuse met Penbridge whe had heard "thet Lady B. told that B. had beast- 
ec to her ef going te bed with his sister. I implied that if he had she was 
mere villaneus in mentioning it thahihe in deing it. That Lacy B will net 
stick at e trick I knew from her having told B that she was in leve with ane ther 
men in order te hook hin — she cenfessec this te P herself"(613). Caroline had 
bet painted Pyren os dark as she might have in her Glemarvem. As Annebelle 
Froeded ever the past werds and actiens ef Iyrem and his sister new thet the sep- 
-aratien was a fait accempli,her epinien thet there had been incestuous 
relations between them became certain ed unelterable.(616). New she hac two 
èt jects in view: one, te esteblish the fact M solutely,preferably "F getting Au- 
rusta te confess, en“ thus to knew for certain whether Fyron hace ever ~ergueced 
ner to reneat the crime efter his marre ige; and anether,to con It oni fábkhten 
* 
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Augusta csxeinst ever ein rehewing en intimacy with her }rether,ectually 
to root out the love she bore him even frorn her correspondence ene her 
thoughts. The jealousy which her principles voule net permit her te ecknevlec se 
found sublimation in the truly secistic zeal to extract the sin from Auguste s 
life end save her. There ere few recerds of the cruelty thet wears a } enev— 
olent fece, ef the studied uncermining of the pesce of mine of a felley woman, 
eucal te the celiherete esseult upon the conscience of Auguste in the corr- 
esnencence of Lecy Byron enc Mrs Villiers, Augusts intimate friend end Lady 
Tyren's ally,in the months that followed the seperet ion( (7). At Cologne Byron 
end Pol idor i visited the cathedral enc St Ursula's Thurch,"where we vere shorn 
virgins’ skulls ef 90 years ole, gle ne femele,ell jumbled into = mass of 
(618) 11,900 virgins' bones "She host of our hotel mistook a German Chamb— 
ermeid——whese rec checks enc white be th het made me venture unen her car- 
nelly——for his wife,& stoo sweer ing et the coor like a Squecron of Cavelry, 
to the amusement or conster:atien of ell his eucience——till the mystery vas 
feveleped by his wife welking out of her em reom & the sirl out of mine"(619). 
Pyron, annoyed By he “ormelity,everywhere require’ in the Continental hotels, of 
writins statistical deteils in the register every night, put down his age as 
190. Tleire Tloitment hac wetchinme the register eagerly since she hac erriv- 
-e with the Shelleys. She in eciately sent up e playful note: "I em sorry you 
ere frevn so old, indeee I sus ected you were 200,from the slowness ef your § 
journey...-Well,neoven send you sweet sleep.. . rect uncer cover to Shelley for 
I čo not wish te n»rerr eitherfin love or curious"(620), Wher the two poets 
nede each other's acqueintance on the shore o? the Take of Geneve, there began 
one o the mest femous friene ships in literary history(e zl). vol id ori noted 
in his čiary: P. S. . che, beshful, shy, consumptive... seberatee fron his wife; 
reens the two daughters ef Gocwin,who practise nis theories; one L B 's" 
(699). Hol house wNmã²ie Ciscountec and scoffed at Shelley's influence on Byron, 
wrote in the mergin of his copy of Noore o»esite the statement thet Shelley 
wes en "asristecrat by per th ond, as I understand el so in anvearance"s "not the 
lerst unless te he leen an’ feeble be aristocratical n (624). Tyron tolerate 
Policori vertly because of the merrinent his foolishness ceused: "le wes ex- 
actly the kine of person to whom, if he fell overboerd, one vould hole out a 
straw to know if the acere he true that Crowning men catch et straws"(626). 
Cleire induced Tyron te renew his intimate relations with her. He hat once 
cenfessec that his heart always alighted on the nearest perch. He excused 
hinsel® te Augusta: "I wes not in love nor have any love left for any,but I 
ceulc not exactly play the Stoic with e won whe had scrambled ei ht hunc- 
red miles te unphilosophize me..." Fut Claire could not sec higg alone as 
often es she vished, partly because Pr Peliceri was too eretistic te realize 
thet he was ce trop. Careful as they vere, gossips were not slew te circulate 
stories, of ten distorted. "There is net story ĝo absurd that they did not 
invent at my cost. I was watched by rlasses en the opposite side ef the Lekes 
and by glasses too thet mist have had very distorted optics"(627). "Alben 
was the nickname ecented in the Shelley menage for Switzerland „formed from the 
initials L. B. (629). Mme de Stael hed invited him to e fomily Ginmner,"and I 
found the room full of strangerskywio had ceme to stare at me as at seme 
outlandish beast in e. rareeshow...They locked as if his Satanic Majesty had 
heen among them," On his first visit te Ceppet,when the servant ahneunced his 
nemers Hervey fainted straight way. ‘the huchesse de Proglie exclaimeds "This 
is toe much——at sixty-five years of age!" On Glenmarvons "Kiss and tell, 
bad es it Is, is surely somewhat less then —— nd publish(635). Byron found 
A. V. Schlegel ridiculeugyvains “He teok a dislike te ne, because I refused te 
flatter him't(636). Moore’ srid "The Wean" cost Byron "many è tear in writing", 
and Hebheuse wrote in the margins "net ene I believe"(637). 
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The prengs of the "Iren Maiden" ef Lacy Byren end Mrs Villiers clesed upen 
Augusta(638). Mrs Villiers urged her partner in the inquisition te hint te 
Auguste "that the centinuation of yeur friendly interceurse vith her depends 
upon the cessation ef hers with him..." The peer child ef nature acquiesced 
in this(641). Shelley was eager te de the best fer Claire,end yet by his own 
code he could net cendemn Byren for net wanting te live with with her if he 
Was net in leve with her (643). He recalled that "in the very eyes ef Ment 
Blanc" he hac heard an English weman “exclaim te her party 'did yeu ever see 
any thing mere rural?'-—-as if it was Highgate, er Hampstead er Brompton, or 
Nayes,——'Bural!' quethal——-—Recks,pines,torrents,Glaciers,Teuds,end Summits ef 
etrmal snow far cheve them——end ‘Rural 1 (647). Kegel te Mrs Villiers: 
"She has shown me of her ovn accerd his letters a her——they are absalute 
lev etters..." Mrs Villiers: "I told her that not a letter——-a nete———a 
word should pass between her & him witheut being submitted te yeu-—thet you 
were her Guerdian Angel..."(649). Augusta's assurances that Lady Tyron had 
been very ind to her rankled. "Of her you are te judge for yourself, hut do 
not eltorether Forget that she has destroyed your brother..."(652 Je Cleire 
could not refrain from writing again: "Ton't look cross at this letter because 
era hy the same pest yeu expected one rem Mrs Leich & have not got it" 
654). 


Ch. 17: Among other quests Hobhouse noted "a Mr ce feyle, one of Navoleon's 
secretaries..."(€62). Stendhal was a quiet observer in the background, nd 
later recalled that Lerd Byron alveys entertained e great horror of corpul enc 
-c yn (663). e hac hopes that that account wes closen, hut Claire wes as inf at- 
usted as ever. She hed reed Gle nerven: "Sone o? the sheeches are yours I em 


sure they are: the very i pertinent way of looking in o person's face who 
loves you & telling them you are very tirec *% wish they ~<o..."((66). nie 
confessed that he was in love,"fathemless leve",with the black-eyed wife of 
his lenlerdy “By.wey of Civertisencnt,I om studying Ceily,at en Armenier 
monastery, the Armenian lensucge. I Found thet my mine wented something crasey 
to break upon (673). . . She does not plague we (mich is e vonder) anc I verily 
believe ve are ofe of the hanviest-—-unlewful couples on this side of the A 
Alps... hat virtuous monster Mics Milbanke...had neerly driven me out of my 
senses—-curse her." Amused anc a little piqued by Augusta's niety,he wrotes 
„. . . you heve (674) ie hepe' for ne, i seems: what hoben, chile. . I reverher e 
nethodist preacher who, on perceiving a prefane frin on the faces of bert 
ef his congregetion, exclained ‘ne hepes for them as loughs.' And thus it is 
with ust we laugh too tuch for hohes. . . Hereje ledy with only one lover is 
net reckoned to have everstenped the modesty of marriage...eThe husbands ef 
course belon= to anybecy's wives—--but their own"(67%). Ledy Byron read the 
third cante ef Childe Harold with the greatest interest(676): "He is the 
ehselute monerch of vords, and uses them, as Bonaperte did lives, for concuest 
. lis ellusions te me are cruel anc cold. . . . 80 long as I live,my chief struge) 
will probably be not to rene ber hin toc kindlyn(6 77). The frankness of the 
Itelians in love matters amused et the seme time that it slightly shocked him 
The naive absence of hypocrisy contrestec strongly with the Regency society 
he hac known in Englanc,enc ct the sene time the cece of extra-morital reletie: 
was much stricter: "e. ÀA woman is virtuous...whe linits herself to her 
husband and ene lover; those who have two, three, or more, are a little wild ... 
I knew a weman of fifty,who never had but ene lover,whe dying eerly,she be- 
came Cevout,renouncing all but her husband: she piques herself, as may be presu 
ed, 
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upen this miraculeus fidelity,talking ef it eccasienally with a species of 
misplaced merality,which is rather amusing"€679). Mary Shelley teek upen 
herself "the task and pleasure ef inféruwing" Byren that Clare Was safely 
del iveree ef a little girl"(680). Byren te Kinnaird; "I never leved ner r- 
pretended telleve her, but a man is a nan, and if a girl ef eighteen comes 
prancing te yeu at all hours, there is but ene wry-—the suite of all this is 
that she was with child-—anc returned te England te assist in peepling 
that desolate island. Whether this impregnation took place before I left 
England er since I de net knew; the (carnal ) connection hac cemenced pre— 
vieusly te my setting out—-but by or about this-time she is about te preduce 
—-the next question is, is the brat mine? I have reasens te think se, er 
knew as much as one can knew such a thing-—-that she had not lived with S. 
curing the tine ef eur acquaintance—-and that she had e geed deal ef that 
same with me"(681). Te Moore: "I should,many a geod dey, ha ve blewn my brains 
out, hut for the recellectien that it weuld have given pleasure te my mether- 
in—-law....A few days ago a gendelier breught me a billet without subscrip- 
tion, int inet ing a wish on the part ef the writer te meet me...At 10 leck 
I was at heme enc alone(Marianna vas rene with her husband te o cenversaz— 
iene),when the coor of my apartment opened end in walked a well—looking end 
(fer an Italian) bienda girl ef about 19,whe infermed me that she was married 
to the brether of my ameresa...Lo!...in marches,te my great estenishment, 
Marianne Segati, in preprie Per Sen, nd after making e most pelite courtesy 
te her sister-in-law end te me, vitheut a single werd seizes her said sister- 
in-law by the hair, and bestows upen her seme sixteen slaps, which weuld have 
made your ear ache only te herr their eche». I need net describe the screaming 
which ensued. The luckless visiter toek flight. I seized Marianna,whe,after 
several vain efferbacte get away in pursuit ef the enemy, fairly went) inte 
fits in my arms; and, in spite ef reasening,eau de Cblegne, vinegar, half a pint 
of vater, end Ged knews what ether waters beside,cemtinuec se till past mid- 
night. . . In cemes-—whe? Why, Signor Segat,her lerd end husband..."(682). Te 
Kinnaird: "I wish Screpe weuld marry ond beget seme Scrooples; it is a pity the 
dynasty sheuld net a prolenged. I de not knew anyene whe will leave such "a 
Ke in Nature’..."(683). The nightly revels and the literary laber which he 
managed te sandwich im had left him in a debilitate? state. He reported te 
Moore that he had found "tthe sword wearing out the scabbard',theurh I have 
just turned 29." In e su@h a mod ef satiatien and wearied pleasure Fyren 
wrete one of his finest lyricss "Se we'll go ne more a reving /ge late into 
the nicht /Theugh the heart be still as leving,/And the moon be still os 
bright.//Fer the Sword eutwears its sheeth,/anc the seul wears eut the breast,/ 
And the heart must pause to breathe, /And Leve itself have rest"(684). He was 
under the levine care of his ameresa,the draper's wife. To Augusta: "What 
yeu hope! may be, I de net knew, if yeu mean a reunien between Ledy B. end 
me, it is tee late . I have ne spirit ef hatred against her,hewever,I am tee 
sensitive net to feel injurtéeghut fer tee preud te be vindictive. She's a 
fool, end when yeu have seid that, it is the mest that can be seid fer her." 
He wrote te moral Clytemnestra" himself(685). . . . it is enly the virtueus, 
like(686) —— , who can afford te give up husband and child, ene live happy 
ever after." On the Italianss . . . the wemen kiss better then these of any 
ether natien,which is noterieus, end is attirbuted te the vorship ef images end 
the early habét ef esculatien induce ¢ thereby"(682). "When I turn 30, I will 
turn deveut; I feel a great vecation that way in Cetholic churches, end when I 
hear the organ. . Dr Pelicori hes, just neW,ne more patients, because nis patients 
are ne mere. Lerd Guilford died ef an inf lamatien of the hewels: so they 
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so they took them out, end sent then(en acceunt ef their discrebenc ies), sep- 
erately fron the cercess, te England. Cenceive a man geing one Way,on’ his 
intestines another, end Sis inmortal seul e third l- there ever such a cis 
—-tributien?..."(688). He spoke of Rene with mounting enthusiasm: "As a 
whele,encient on’ medern,it beats Greece, Constantinople ,everything—-—at least 
that I have ever secn"(€91). "That old Blue-here Setheby...will give a fine 
account ef Italy, in which he will be greatly assisted by his tetal igner- 
ance of Itel ien, end yet this is the translater of Trsse. " Byron ves unaware 
ef the i pression he made on an English party at St Peter's. Lady Lidell 
(efterwards the fisrt Ledy Ravensworth) suddenly came unen him en the roof 
while welkins with her daughter en friends. In a moment it struck her whe it 
was. "I felt rerdy to sink, ene stoot as if my feet were roete te the ground 
ese" She insiste: on her daughter Maria keeping her eyes cewn,srying,"Den't 
look at hin, he is denhereus to look ot. (692). bertel Therwaldsen,the Deni sh 
sculpter, then hed e studie in Reme. Hebhouse asked hin te make a bust of his 
neet friend. "Eyron placed himself eonesite me, but et ence began to put on 
cuite different expression fren thet usual to him....%You need not assume that 
exvression.¥*That is my expression. 7 Inde ec seid I, and then I represented 
hi as I wishec...The bust wes universally a’mitter te ne an excellent 
likenesse...lyron srids ‘It is net et ell like me; ry exvressien is more 
mhroyy.' Te intensely desire te he so exceedingly misereble. (693). 


(m. 18: Aucusta,whe hee }ecen such è stench friend in the hitter months of the 
seperation,hed new beg n te he frightened at shadevs (696). Her immendoe s 
were ore baffling than ever. "What de you meen? What is there known? which 


Tou & I čo not knew better?"(697). Annabella to Auguste a propos of Menred: 


"Ne practically sives you awry,anc irmliß yeu were guil ty after merriage" 
(%. Mobheuse na mtself were seunteNng on horsebeck along the Trenta 
one evening, when, enongat & group ef peasents,ve rerierked two girls as the 
prettiest we hac seen for seme time . . There hac heen greet cistress in the 
country, end I ha’ a little relieved seme of the people. Generosity makes a 
great figure etery little cost i> Venetian livres. . . . ne of them called 
out to me in vehetian, Ma co mef you, who relieve others, think of us al so? 
I. . . answered her — Cara, tu sei troppe belle e gievane per aver! bisogno 
del! soccorso miep" She answered, If you saw my hut anc my food , you would 
not sey 80 1 was married, the other single (704). She seid that she 
had no objection bo make love with ne, os she wes married, end all ner ie wemen 
ie it: but thet her husbend (e baker) ves somewhat ferec ious, ene would do her 
a mischief..." There wes è certain animal fierceness abeut this girl, Marg 
arita Cogni, that added te the charm ef her beauty in Iyren's eyes, and that 
soon gave her an unprecedented held upon him. He was amused at her self-—conf— 
idence and leonine aggressiveness. She was not perturbec by his liaison with 
Marianna Segati or his later affairss "Her per sen—very dark,tall,the Vene 
tian face, very fine black eyes——and certain ether qualities which need not be 
mentiened. She was twe end twenty years eld, end, never having children, had 
net spoilt her figure. She vas, besides, a thorough Venetien . . vith all their 
naivete and Pental oon humour. fesides, she could neither read nor write, end 
could net plague me with letters. .. Marianna vas silly enough one evening. , 
ccempanied by seme ef her female ffiends, to threaten her.. Margarita threw 
back her veil,end replied in very explicit Venetian, Neu are net his wife: I 
am met his wife: you are his Demna,anc I am his Ronna; yeur husband is a 
cuckeld,and mine is another. For the rest,what right have yeu te reproach me? 
if he prefers what is mine te hat is yeurs,is it my fault?"(705). 
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menk " Lewis carried te his hest the gossip that the legal eacvisers of 
Lady Eyren were saying thet "tveir lips were sealed" concerning the cause of 
the separation., Fyren gave inte his hands a fermal statement sayings "If their 
lips are sealed up, they are net sealed up by me, end the greatest faveur they 
can cenfer upen ne yill be te open them. . . I have been, ond am now,utterly ignor 
-rant ef what descri>tion herfel legatiens, charges, or whatever name they he ve 
assumed, are; enc em es little avere for what purpose they have heen kept back 
—--unless it wes to senctien the mest infomeus calumnies by silence"(706). 
"I have been very sorry te hear ef the derth of N de Stael, not only because 
she hac heen very kind te me at Cepet,but because new I’ Gan never requite 
Her." Rollickins verses en e medical tragecy submitted te him by Pr Polidori: 
mear Noc tWor—— I have read your pay, mich is a goed one in its way, /Purges 
the eyes, and meves the be vel s,/And drenches handkerchiefs like towels..." We 
had his regular emica,Merianna,slways at hand, end in the late hours the ex- 
citenent of è rendezvous with t e baker's wife, lager ite Cegni. On weekends 
Signer Segeti appesrec remiuarly,net to Citurb his wife's cervente,hut te cour 
anether þacy near p (707). J. H. Frere cefencec te comson vec bulerys "And 
vont confound the anguage of the netien/With leng—teil'c words in esity anc e 
ation." Byron adepte the leisurely style in his Beppe. Shakespeare Cescrib— 
ed the sex in De scemena/As very feir, but yet suspect in fane, /Anc to this cay 
fren Venice to Verena /Such matters may be probably the sene , /Except that since 
those times Was never known affiusbane vhem mere suspicien coule inf l eme fo 
suffecate a wife ne mere then twenty, /Because she hac a 'Cavalier Servente'", 
It wes not until the 2lst stanza that he introduced his heroine ,Leura,whe vas 
no foult e composite of Mrianna Segeti and other Italian women he hac obsrv— 
ved, with perhaps è dash of the "Fornarina". "She wes e nerried weman; tis 
convenient,/Tecause in Christian countries tie t rule e vie their little 
slips with eyes mere lenient."(710). "I love the ILenguage, thet soft bes tere 
Latin, Amich nel ts like kisses fron a femele mouth, Vn sounds es if it 
shoul? be writtem setin, With sylleble- which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids slicifig ell se at. in,/That not è single accent seems un- 
couth, Like eur harsh northern whistling, grunting gutturel,/Which vetre obl- 
iged te hiss, end spit, end sputter alli" "'England! with all thy faults I love 
thee still,'/I seid at Cal ais, ene have net forgot it;/.../I like e bee f-steak, 
too, as well as any;/ieve ne ebjection to e pot of beer; /I like the weather, 
---when it is not rainy,/fhat is,I like two months of every year"(711). He 
deteiled the ups nd dewns of Laura's reletions with her smoreses Put, on the 
whole,they Wee © hanny pair/As happy es unlewfu' løve could make them; /The 
sentlemen wes fond, the ledy fair, /Their chains so slight, was net worth, 
while te break then." A sly gibe at the "Princess of Perallelegrems": "They 
stare net on the stars “ror out their atties,/Nor deel (thenk Ged fer that!) 
in Methenetica!"(712). In Beppe he disceverec his own most original bent (713) 
Te Peuglas Kimaird: "If yeu see Augusta, give my love to her, ond tell her 
that I de not write because I really and truly ce not understend ene single 
word of her letters. .. there is se much peraphrase,parenthesis,initials, 
deshes, hints . (717). 


cn. 19: He vas disillusioned buse Mariama sold sone jewels he hac given her 
(781). To Murrays ",.../Theres & where en my right/For I rhyme best at Night/ 

When a C—-t is tied clese te my Inkstand"(722). Just after the Cay nival, 

he hae ecquired,te his chagrin,the ancient ciseose ef the votaries ef Venus, 

which hed net troubl ed him since his voyage heme frem Greece(724). 
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Ind ignant at Rogers's scendalmnenger ing, yron cashed eff geme caustic lines: 
"*Qiestions Nose and Chin that make a knocker, /Wrinkles thet would puzzle 
Cecker.../Skin all sallew,flesh all sodden, /Ferm the Devil would frighten 
G=] in.../Vampire ,Ghost,er Ghoul ,what is it?/I would walk ten miles te 
mins it. Answer: That's the Pard, and Peau, and Penker . Aark that (as he 
masks the II Ieus) / Air so softly supercilious,/Chastened bow, end meck hu- 
mility,/Almest sickened to Servility.../You're his Frien¢--~fer that he 
nete s you, /Fir st ob iges, m then baits you. The Ceurntess Merina Querini 
Benzoni refusec to relinquish the illusien that at 60 she he’ the sere char 
that hac captivated Venice. The Cavalier Giuseppe Rangene remained her 
cavalier servente for 30 years, Finally marrying her when he was neering 
70. Men lyron ene merning asked the cavalier how his mistress was, he re- 
„lied with the one sleving werd "Ru giedesa'(devy)(725). The Ceuntess 
coule net restrain herself from making emoreus advances to the hand some 
young English beet. Scendeleus chroniclers everrec that she ene dey present 
echerself quite nude befere him(726). To Regerss "I can read French with gr 
sreat pleasure end facility,though I neither speak nor write it"(727)% ne 
soon plunge? inte new affairs with Venetian vemen, The middle—er lewer— 
class Itel ien wonen celighted him mest—--her flashing eyes, ner franldel and- 
on ent to passien, her veasent wiiov. To indulge in premiscueus sengual 
pleasures with these wonen wes for him a kind ef revenge unen the celd and 
-anthematiceal Annebelle(723). Mergarita Cegni »ersuaded her husband te take 
a feur in the city so thet she coul be neer to him. "She had inerdinate 
Sel f-love, end wes not tolerant of ether vo en. . At the avelec) Yna, the mesk 
ef ell on the last night ef the Carnivel,...she snatche eff the mask of 
ed eme Venter ini, e ley noble in birth,rné’ decent in conduct, for ne other 
rer son, hut because she heppened te be leaning on my erm (729). Claire 
wrote: "Tearest anc best I entreat yeu to think hov wretched anc lone I 
feel now. . Send me the smallest quantity ef your own deerest hair..." Poor 
leire made it only to clerr thet she wes still in love with Jyren, and she 
weg too hlindec by her own feelings te reelize what an i bres ien this des- 
verete pleecins fer a crumb of kindness would make. The knewldge thrt she 
vas attempting to use Allegra as a wedge fer force herself into is effect- 
ions mate it i possible fer him ever te treat her with kindness. "Ne had not 
sought her favers in the first place, and he had net deceived her (734). 
Ledy Pyren te Emily Milners "I am teld from credible eutherity that he is 
translating his ewn works into Italian end is living with a Venetian wife 
whese jesleusy is extravagant, ond prebably contributes te his amusement whi- 
le it flatters his vanity"(735). An opere singer pleased hin particularly; 
"Reba mia... She is the prettiest Bacchante in the werld—-—and a piece te 
nerish in . . I have a werld of ether harletry....There is ne liaisen only 
fuff-fuff and passades"(740). "In the twe years I have been in Venice I 
have spent abeut 5000 pounds. . . . Here then half was leid eut in the Sex---- 
te be sure I have had plenty fer the meney,that's certain--—I ‘think at 
least twe hundred ef ene sert er ansther—-perhaps more, fer I have net lately 
kept the recount" (7§47). Ne reversed his pretagenist's traditional character 
as a heertless rake and mace Den Juan an innocent creature ef circumstances 
with a well-meaning naivete akin to that ef Cond ide (750). The Fornarina 
cuerrellec with her highend“ and refused te ge heme. Pyren mafe her "return 
with that becce ettice(consumptive cuckeld),as she cal lee the peer man,whe 
nad e Ptisick. In a few days she ran away again . . She fixed herself in my 


house without my consent"(754). "But her reign drew near a clese. She be- 
came quite ungevernable. 
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She refusec to quit the house. I was firm, nd she went,threatening kniv- 
es ond revenge . . . The next cay,while I wes at cimmer,she walked in(heving 
lreken open a glass door. . . by way of prolegue) and, ad vanc ing strait te 
the table, snatched the knife from my hand, cutting me slightly in the 
thumb in the operat ien. . I then called my beatmen, and desired them te ret 
the Gondel e ready, end cenduct her to her own heuse agein....We heerd a 
prest noise: I went out, end met them on the staircese, cerrying her up 
stairs. She had threwn her seif inte the Canal (756. The Hansens sav 
Tyren at his worst physically. Lord Tyron ceuld net have heen more 
then thirty, hut he leoke' forty. His face hac become pale,hlenter , and 
sellew. He hec grown very fat. . . (759). Byrents felt that he hac been out 
of England se len» that he Wes une were of the crewing morel temper of the 
hulk ef the reacing public,e developnent which was in part a general rea 
-ectien to the prefligacy of the Court under the Regent end te the meral 
lexness of the upper clrsses thet Eyren hec chiefly knewn during his 
yeers of fame in Lencon., The denend for Victerian reticences in Literat 
ure legen much before the reign of Queen Victeria in Englend (see Faur- 
ice J. Quinlan's Victerian Prelude, 1941, n the rise of Gruncyism,etc.) 
(765). To Murray on Yon Jyans "If they hac teld the poetry wes had, I would 
heve acquiesced; hut they sey the contrery, and then telk to me about 
norality.... I neintein that it is the mest veral ef poems; lut if people 
won't discover the morel, thet is their fault, not minen (766). "You shatntt 
meke Canticles of my entes," Heering thet Hobhouse hac lest the West- 
minster election by the ective cempaignines ef Cereline Lemb for her 
brother-in-law George Lenb, Byron wretes "If I hac guessed et vour on onenty 
I weule have mače one enoeng you, ertes, end have f—— 4 Caroline Lemb put 
of her two hundred vetes!,altheugh st the ex ense of e t———"(770). 
Turning the cencle te the enc of the wick durin the Carnivel hac affect- 
e` acversely his elth,end he ¥:s "ebligec te reform his wey of life'" 
(771). The swerd had at length incee worn out its sheath. The young 
Countess Teresa Guiccieli,"theugh hancsome,with large eyes neltinsly soft, 
seve one nore the idea ef a heel thy, rosy, jelly-leokine milkmeid, then e 
neroine of romance n (Cepte in Grenev Reminiscences, 1,311). She was 19, ne 
hed been married only a little ever e yeargCeunt Alessancre Guiccieli 
ves 58, ond had had 2 wives alreacy(773). The Countess Penzoni presented 
Tyron to her, end this, Teresa recalle’,"breusht to his lips one of these 
charmin smiles that Celericce edmired se much— end which he caller tthe 


** 


Gete of even u (774). 


m. 20: All Fyren's reselutiens net to make new feminine acquaintances 

e vapor ted, end before they perted he had eskec te see her privately. It 
was net difficult to errange. Fyren hed the technicue forgsuch affairs 
well in hend, end Teresa,ence the metive wes gles ed over with justifying 
sentiment,was not without her own devices of deceit (776). She woule have 
reen shecked et the realisti¥® t in which Fron Cescribed the new 
amour to his friends. v . . end Ihave Åg peti Sr, hopes. . . She is pretty, 
hut hes ne tact; enswers alouc,when she sheuld whisper—- talks of age te 
ol lacies whe want te pass fer young; and this blesse night horrified 

a correct cempeny at the enzo ne 3, by calling oke te me tnie Byron' in 

en aucible key, during a deed Silence of pause in the other prattlers,who 
stered enc whispered their respective Serventi"(te Hobhouse), mat troubled 
hin mes@wes thet Teresa very evicently vante him to beceme her Cevot— 
ec cevelier servente (777). e could help feeling es eh Englishman that the 
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position of a cicisheo("pretty chick") was mere then e little silly. e had 
ridiculed the custom seed—huneuredly in Beppe. Its mest distasteful feat- 
ure in his eyes was the meral pretense that the relationship wes Platonic 
end honoureble, end the demand that the servente isl ay a certain chival- 
ric formality ef the tracitenal ceurtly love". Since it was a friend 
ship"(amicizia),the husband was net suppose? te be jealous. The cece of serv 
entisme was even stricter than that ef marriage(778). Pyron hac tried at 
“First te consider the affair as just enether liaisen,en’ he was somewhat 
surpirsec hy the seriousness it had early assuriec,net only on her sice 
rut else om his. The fact that she ves ef a heble family,vas cultured with- 
out being bretentieus, end hed, despite her flair fer sentinent,e sfigse ef 
humor net unlike his ewn,cempleter his subjugation. That she hac cuckelced 
the Count die not surprise Tyren se such as that he himself had been drawn 
so seriously under her spell. The Count was wily and oppertunistic both in 
politics snd in natrimeny(778). The founcetien of his fortune had been 
„ celculated marriage with the Countess Placidia Zinanni,who "mace up fer 
the Cisperity ef her age anc for her physical imperfectiens by a very large 
cowry." After her ceath he married a housemaid Angelica Gelliani whe had 
b Irendy bern te him 6 illegitinete chilcren. The third tine he sought yeuth 
end hebuty (730). Fer the first few months of her merr: iage—-this is preb- 
abl~ so ething she cic not tell Tyren,altheugh her letLters,nreservec in the 
Guiccieli archivesyreceunt the stery—-—Teresa seemed ecstetically happy and 
in love with her hushen’. Byron vas slightly embarressec by her flouting 
of customs fer his seke,but was even nore proud of his cenguest,rnc could 
not help borsting te Kinnaircs u. . . She is as fair as Sunrise, end varm as 
Noon, ve her an Paths manare all our Little matters in herinninr, 
middle enc enc; > we manage’ them; anc I have (one sy Cuty with the proper 
conSumgHL Ion. . . he is e sort of en Italian Caroline Lemb,e<cept that She 
is much prettier, end net so sevage..."(781). Byron to Teresa: . . Let us 
see which ef us will be mere faithful . . This however I promise yeu: You 
senetines tell me thet I have been your first real leve———an’ I assure yeu 
that you shall he my last Pess ion. . . I Cid not meen to lobe any more, nor cid 
I hope te receive Love. You have put te Flipht all my resolutions———ner 
I am all yours..."(783). Nebheuse wrote te warn him against the new lei- 
son; "Tontt you ge after that terra firma Iod, they are very vixens,in 
those parts especial ly, end I recollect when I was Wdrara seeing or hearing 
of two women in the hes ital whe had stabbed ene another in the ——, and 
ell per gelosia. " Dyron rehlied with his usual frankness and bravaces "The 
venture is se fer past preventing——-that we had consummated eur unlaw— 
ful unien wi the vreper pites, four cays end caily,previeusly te her leav- 
ine Veni€°° She ba RIERTOR TS os SP, vious te v0. ͤ ae 
connection, hut miscarrie’..." To Lerd Kinnairds "I can't tell whether I was the 
inveluntary cause of the miscarriage,}ut certes I was not the father ef the 
feetus,fer she vas three months advanced before out first pessede, ane 
whether the Count was the parent er not I can't imagine..."(785). To Hepp- 
ner: " Nen te ge te cuckelg a Papl Ceunt,whe,like Cendide, has already 
heen %the ceath ef two nen ene ef whem was a priest',in his enn house is 
rather too much fer my modesty, when there are several other places at least 
as reot fer the purpese...The Charmer ferrets that a man may be whistled 
anywhere befere,hut that after—--a Journey in an Itelian June is a Conscrip-— 
tien, end therefere she should have been less liberal in Venice,er less 
exigent at Ravennan (789). In the Certese cemetery at Ferrara he saw two 
epitaphs: "Martini Luigi/Implere pace" and "Lucrezia Picini/Implera eterna 
paces" "These tro enc three vores gere- ell Nob Ain be Laan 
* tahad; — E . in Ppl A) E. Aua le 
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He pulled up at the Perta Sisi, His enorrieus carriage itself was an ob- 
ject ef curiesity. It happened that ene of Teresa's clese friends,Geltrude 
Vicari,ebserving the handseme eccupant,carriec the news te her immediate- 
ly,seying that "never had she seen a man ef such beauty"(791). "if treub- 
le erises," he wrete te her,"there is enly ene adequate remecy,that is, 
te ge away tegether-—-anc fer this a great Leve is necessary—-— and seme 
courage. Have yeu eneugh? I can already anticipate yeur answer. It will 
be long end civinely written-—-but it will end in a negative." Teresa 
treasured this letter as "a mesterpiece ef passien,ef devetien,rnd of 
generesity"(793). Recaing Imferme tegehter,Teresa asked him if the epis- 
ede of Paole an’ Francesca had been translated inte English. He replied; 
"Non tracette,me tredite." Te Heppner: "...ve run great risks. . and no 
place but the great Sal son ef his en pal ace . Fy the aid ef a Triest 
e Chenber id—e young Negre-bey, end a female friend-—ve ere enabler 
to carry on our unlewful leves"(795). "I very greatly fear the} the Cuic~ 
cieli i+ poin” into è consuaptien...This it is with every thing end ebery 
rody for whom I feel eny thing like a reel attachment...I never even could 
keep elive a dog that I like er that liker me . I sometimes fear thet 
eur daily interviews may not [gig ten to weeken her (I am sure they dont 
strengthen me) hut it is net fer me to hint this...If any thing happens te 
my present Amica,I heve dene with prs ien fer ever——it is my lest leve". 
To Websters At thirty I feel there is no more te look ferwar? to. With 
regerd to the inmuter 'Cerrmlence'—-my size is certeinly incrersed(797) 
consicerably...emy heir is helf grey, and the Crev's-feoet hes keen ther 
levish of its incelible steps. Fy heir,t'iough not one, sens going, end my 
teeth remain ly wey e? courtesy. . I have(@een\neovrjes candic es anvthing hut 
a too faithful Mirrer cempe.” To Lore Kinnaird; "Le Geltruca is gone to Fo- 
locne,after pinching her heft thigh...I was never permitted te set eyes on 
her not no more"(798). To Alexander Scett: ». . . men a men hes been for 
some time in the habit of keying a fenale—--(799)}...the women cen never 
Forget thet she has heen nder his paunch'." Terese had only te telk with 
someone else ct the theater he he was in agony. "Tut ce net fear,tomorrow 
evening I shell lerve the field clear te him. I have no strength te heer 
e fresh terment every bey... Teresa's comment on this precieus letters 
"Tillet ce jalousie megnificue—--per ssioné———subl ime meis tres in juste" 
(300). In enswer to Murrayfs account of the English resction to Pon Juan s 
1 . . yon ere ell right,enc I em ell wrongs hut de, prey, let me have thet 
pleesure..."(307). Byron cid net know that his orn movements vere being 
vatched by the Austrian police (808). TP lobheuse: "I am not tired of 
Italy ,but a men mist he a Cicisheo en’ a Singer in duets, end a conneiss— 
eur ef Operas-—or nething— ere. . . I heve beeen en intriguer,a hushend, 
a vheremenger,enc new I em a Cevalier Servente..." e cenceivedit possible 
only if by sone heroic gesture he coul“ justify his return end again re- 
cepture his own self-esteem enc the e¢miratien ef his ceuntrymen(818). 
loore fount Teresa "not very pretty“, put he prented her “intelligence and 
emieblenessu (320). Te Hopnners "There has been en llth cerriancdment te the 
women net to reed it and what is still mere extraorcinery they seen 
net te have kroken it. Tut thet can he of little ispert to them poor 
things-—~—fer the re ing er non-reeding ef a heeke——will never keep Corn 
a single vetticeat..." To Kin aird: "As to Pon J ent, confess, confess 
you dog erd he cendid——that it (823) is the sublime of thet there sort 
of vriting-—-it mey be bewdy but is it not soo? English? It may he prefli- 
gate 
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e lary he Smut” Map . tey in Ebel du fe alo ca Cab Male uo te So 


jut is it not Life, is it net the thing? Ceul any men have written it 

who has net lived in the werlc-—anc toole? in a bogt-chaise?—-— ina heck- 
ney cgech?———in a gencola?—--ereinst n wall?---in a court cearrisge?—--in 

a vi is?—--on a table?——-and uncer it? . . . I hac such projects fer the 
Pon, hut Cant is {i seJmich strenger than C=- new-a-deys,thet the benefit 

of exveriente in u tian vhe had well weighed the werth ef bhoth monesy?lah— 
lesyrmst be lest to Cespeiring posterity...I have been Faithful te my hon- 
est liaison with Countess Quiccieli,enc I can essure you that She hes 
never cost me,’irectly or indirectly, e sixbence . . I have not hed e whore 
this hel? yer, conf ining myself te the strictest adultery"(824), Semething 
havpenecd that arouse the Count wore then all the ribalcry of street songs 
riciculing ig cuckelcry=--—"senue awkward evidence about sleeping toge- 
ther end coors locked. . . 8% thet he knecke’ his horns against the ceer of 
his own drewing—roem"(826), "Theugh She Was as ‘ell fer love or the world 
well lest'———,whe knev what ‘love! end the worl! beth areynersuaded 

her to keep her station in secicty'"(328). 


Ch.?l; Guiccieli even then wes willing te bew te Teresa's wishes i” Pyron 
weule acee t the cenventienel pattern ef serventism en not let her live 

in his heuse(83°). To to ners “the Ge's object evpeereč te be to parade 

her foreign lover es nuch es Yessible,en’,feith,if she seemec to lory in 
tye Scondel, it was net for me to be eshemec of it." On New Yerr's Eve he 
wrote te Annabelle: . . his time five years. . . IVS on wy wey te our fub- 
neral merriege...in society vhere I ousht net to think ef you...the 
yrincipal vergon concerned spid to me-——'tu pensi Ci tue worlie'——-it was 
sọ right e conjecture toet I sterted...The answer ves 'hecauge mare 

se ser ious——ene she is the we an whe I believe tu emi nin ed omi sem 
re'..."(834), To Heppner: "My ettrchnent has neither the blineness of the 
herinning,nor the micrescepic accuracy of the clase to such liaisons"(836). 
"sometimes merely as amice di cesa, and sometives as amice di cuore of the 
Dem (841). Tyron often spoke sympathetically of the frame—breakers or 
other insurrectionists auone the people, but he always envisioned himself 
enc others of his class as men on horseback leedins end Ccirecting a 
rebellion which would lear te a new goverment by sentlenen of liberal gym- 
pethies(842). To hurrey: "If we must have e tyrent,let him at least be 
gentleman whe has been bre’ te the business nd let us fall by the exe 

nd net by the butcher's cleaver"(843), Pyron and the Count were embroil- 
ed without reserve, and from "apparent friends" became "epen enemies"(844). 
On Keats: "a tadpole of the Lakes"(346), Te Murray: "I never wrote or cepi- 
ied an entire scene ef Marine FaliereJjwitheut being ehligec te break 
off-—te break a coumancment,te ebey a weman's,encd te forget God's... 

Such are the defined cuties ef a Cavalier! Servente er Cavalier! Schiave" 
(850). Guiccieli net only tried to get Tyren te lerve,but alse,enparently, 
arain attempfed te extract money from him(356). After Terese had returned 
te her usbend, in 1826,fellewing Fyren's death, she found him se violent in 
his conduct that she soon applied fer a second separatien,his behaviour hav 
ing been “ef se vile a mature" that she ceuld net speek ef it except te her 
lewyer,er te a priest in confessien(857). 


n. g: "The Cerdinal is et his wits! end; it is true that he had not far 
to 80 (866). Careline Lomb wrote eagerly te Murray te incuire if Pyron "is 

grown fat, if he is no uglier than he used to be. . . (868). Piqued hy Guiccie 
-li's stotement that Byron wes 36(he was then 32), yron wrete with a eur N 
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notitenesss "If I...were te make yeu out a man ef 70, adding ene seventh to 
your ge, you would net assuredly be plersed..." He as developing e pecul— 
iar sensitivity to referemces te his age, for he resvenced rather sharply te 
Moore's letter, received shertly after, congratuleting hin “upen arriving et 
...the meaSzo canmin ef life, the age ef 23." "Dann your mezze camin,you 
should“ say ‘the prime of life“, e much more consolatery phrase. lesides it 
is not correct"(871}. Resers wrote te Noore: "Surely you ere bor with a 
rose in your lips,enc e Nightingale singing on the hed-tep." Tyron parot- 
ied the “old Serpent's sentimental twaccle": "he(the t accler) was born with 
2 Nettle in wis ar se, nd a Carrion® Crow Coaking on the bolster"(375). 
Shelley pleaded for Claire: "Poor thing, sue is very unhappy and in hac 
health, end she ought to be Lreated with as much. in’ulgence as possible. 
The weak «n° the feolish cre in this respect like kings; they can ce no 
1 A cer Fyron declinet to correspond with her, her bitterness fre 
netholericel. She reftec "Cericetures for Alben (375). To Auguste s . 
there never Was such a creature, except ò rablity ar increase ened mul tipl ic 
ation..." Hobhouse to Byron: "Mrs Leigh is looking very well...7 children 
hove not spilt her looks rt 116380). Having seen the French trensletion of 
Ton Juan, Terese seic te hives "I woul’ rether heve the fone(322) of Chilce 
“eroic for T NER YEARS than en ID ORTALITY of Ton Jyant"(393}. To lurroeys 
"The Ecinburgh re ses Jack Keots or Ketch...his is the Onenis of Poetry... 


such writing is e sort of mentel mastur e rae is elveys f~-gr-—s his 
Inegination...™ Strengely enous fer one (so the polish of Pope, 


he mece e virtue of the ro entic toue thet literary work ves et when it 
cone hot from th: creative Sire. "I am like the tyger(38¢}(in Hoesy), if I 
1188 my first Spring, I se growliny back to my Jungle. There is no second. 


I cen't correct; I con't pane I wontt"(To Hrrey, Nov. 18, 182%, Ls and 
Journal 3, v, 120) (307). 


Ch. 231 Te jotte“ don seme rancon thoughts: "Wry,et the very heisht of desire 
en umen plessure-— or ldly, social amorous m it ius, or Even rer} 

foes there ningle © certain sense of Coubt end sorrev...I Mllew sixteen 
ninutes,thouch I never count ec then, to any given or supposed Hossession . 
n. .. the grand ‘primum molile' of Englanc is cant...1(999). Tyron callee 
Teresa pettegola, little sessip"; she later erasec this und ignified epithet 
enc chenged it to piccinina,"liitle onen in several of his letters(916). 
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(h.243 ron acce ted the effervescing Themes Mecvin vit) ene slightly 
cynicel reger vetieng, r compenien whe could furnish bim vith the ey 
conversrtion thet Shelley shunnec,anc particulerly as ene whe served as 
e geuncing bear fer his own wit. Pert of the sitrection ef the farmhouse 
te Byren vas the presence of Hor ia, beautiful brunette peasant girl, 
whese erns were coverec with hrecelets, the gift of Pyren(94 7). Shelley 
enjoyed the telk ot Byren's dinners until it turned frem literature and 
philesephicel subjects te worldly netters, ene then he generelly withdrew. 
"Lor? Pyron unites us at veelrly Cinner,when my nerves are generelly shek- 
en te nieces lv sitting up contemplrting the rest making themselves vats 
of cleret,etc.,till 3 o'clock in the merning. In her qournel at a later 
time Mary Shelley trie’ to explain to herself "wht Albé,by his mere pres- 
ence ond voice, hes the pewer ef exciting such deep and shifting emotions 
within me." She was prelebly net censcieusly aware,or could not admit to 
ner self, how deeply attracted she Wag te Byren(948). Medwin: "I never met 
with eny man ho shines se meh in conversation, Ne shines the mere,perhans, 
for, net see in te shine..." Trelawney tele Byron that Mecwin was taking 
note of his conversation, When he mentioned his werning to (Shell eysith j 
™rs Shelley, mil ing said 'Thet wen't restrein, it will stimulate Pyron; 
he will blab the mere™"(950). Shelleys "I desbe ir of rivalling Lord Ry- 
ron, es well I may,an? there is no ether with who it is werth contending"; 
"I de net vrite—-I heve live’ tee lens neer Lord Tyren and the sun has 
extinguished the slev—woerm"(to Her ace smith, lay 1822, Complete Werks,e’. 
Reser Ingpen & Vel ter E. Peck, Xx, 392); "What think yeu of Lerd Pyron new? 
Space wondered less at the svif t end feir creatiens o Ged,when he grew 
weary ef vacancy,than I at the Gee werks of this spirit ef an angel in 
the mortal paradise of e cecaying body. Se I think---let the werid envy 
while it admires,as it may"(te John Gisborne epepes ef Cain)(951). Fright- 
ened by the blasphemy ef Cain, Hobhouse wrote Byron a Werning letter. Shell- 
ey Wes indignent at such "canting". "Ths Sake! s rege has prevented my crest 
from rising." Byron te Moeres "Shelley's allusion t¥ his fellev-serpent“ 
is a huffeenery of mine. Geethe's Mephistefilus cells the serpemt whe tempt- 
ed Eve 'my aunt,the renewnec snake“; and I always insist thet Shelley is 
nothing but ene of his nephews,welking about on the tip of his tail"(Lett— 
ers and Journal s, ed. Roland E, Pro there, v, 495-6) (953). When Pyr en doubted 
his own skeptic isn, She] ley exclaimed according te Tel awney: "I do believe, 
Mary, that he is little better than e Christian. " According te Medwin, 
Tyron ence seids "I have eften wished I had heen bern a Cathel iv. That 
vurgetery ef theirs is è comfortable doctrine; I wender the refermers 
gave it up, or did net substitute semething as censelatery in its reem, It 
is en im»orevement on the transmigration, Shelley, which all your ‘iseecre} 
vhilesephers taught. Yeu believe in Plate's three principles;—--why net 
in the(955) Trinity? One is net more mystical than the ether. I cen't 
knew why I am considered an enemy to religien, end an unbeliever..." "Poor 
Peliceri is gene! .. he has prescribe? a dese fer himself that woulc have 
killed fifty Militiades"(556). E.E.Williams recerdee in his jeurnal on 
Tec. 25 1821; "It was en this cay that Lere E and S. prepesed te give a 
thou sand peunds te the ether whe first cane to their estate." Perhaps Byron 
thought thet by thus tempting fate he could hasten the demise of his mother- 
in-law. As Tyren epvreached his 34th J irthday, ne felt thet he hec elreedy 
lived a lifetime and thet his youth wes gone. One evidence of it, even to his 
own censcieusness,was that he no longer desire’ en all-consuming pession but 
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Was content with the calmer reletienship inte which he had settled with 
Teresa (958). Terese admired Mary Shelley's wide reed ing end intellectual 
arder,ond foolishly thought that Byron weuld love her mere if she emul et- 
ec that paragen. She wrote wee him with playful pathos one cay: "I will 
lerve yeu new se as not te bere you—and to lose tine, which should he 
given up entirely te the history ef Hannibal. Tut will yeu love me more 
when I know by heert the pemes ef the river Trebhie,the Lake Tresmene, end of 
dene? If you will „my memery will accemplish miracles..." Mecwin quetec 
Pyron as saying; "She has read ell the best asthers of her own end the 
French lenguege. She often conceals what she knows, from the fear of being 
thought to knew too much; possibly becouse she knows I am not fone of 
blues. If Merwin had stopped here,teresea might in later years have for- 
ziven him. Int he efced: "Lere Vyron is certainly very much attache? te her 
without keine actuelly in Ioven (959). Neserted by ell er lovers, lerriette 
Yilsen wes in dire need. She wrote: me you vant en english maic who is 
not a naid? I whom@ you need not speak to for z month together, me cen armuse 
ner gel“ alone, oke your reem look conferteble,piup fer yeu in french hut 
not in Itelian, ke yeur tee a l'engleise your coffee Rien è le francoise 
% enything but mend your shirts for I cen't co neeclework—-—if so pray have 
ne ond I would rether upon sy wore te your servant * live in your kitehen 
then wife to anylocy else." Fyren replie to Scett's letter in edietely, 
b poleniz inn for not hevin: written before: "I cen only recoun‘ Por not, 
writing] on the seme principle ef tremulous anxiety with whic’: one semetimes 
‘ake love te a herutiful wonen of our own Cegree,with whe one is enamoured 
in good earnest; whereas,ve eatteck o fresh-celouret house ie witheut...eny 
sentinentel remerse er mitigation ef our virtuous purvese(9e0), Tre facts 
e Trelewngy's early life, only recently Ciscoveed (by Lecy Anne Hills "Tre- 
lewny's Femily becker ound and Nevel Crreer",in Keats—Sheiley Journal Vol. 
V(Winter 1956),pp.11-32),vere cuite ciffrent whet is given in his Al ventures 
of © Younger Son . le wes never © pirate or brivateersnen(961) Nor did hef 
ever marry an Arob girl (zel e). Mest of his vicerieus hereisms were dey-— 
“reans(962). Pyron ves a little perplexe and eriberressed by Trelewny,elnost 
e enricoture of his evn Eastern herees,"the personification of my Terseir" 
(903). e celightec in baiting him as he Cid Shelley. lle "wished to know no 
en under thirty nor women heyenc it"(9°4). In his letter to the Meurier, 
Southey,yith co place self-cenficence,offere: Pyron a piece of advices 
"When he attecks me egein let it Je in rhyme. Fer one who hes so little 
coment ef hioself,it will bee great acventage thet his temper sheulé 
he oblige’ to keen tune." Southey night well have pauset hac he known with 
what cevesteting effectiveness I'yren had launched his poetic attack(9°8). 
As he wes by terms of the will to tale the Neel arms a ter Lody# Noel's 
venth,he signed himself for the first time "Neel Byron." Thenceforth h 
took è chilcish celight in the fact that his initials,"N.B.," were the same 
as those of Napoleon honeperte (971). There alveys e mingl ing of sycophency 
ond brezenne ss in Leigh Hunt's letters to Tyren(9 72). Tyrone newly ac- 
cuirer werlth mede him only ore concernee with its conservation(9 73). Me 
wrote to Noore thet Cethelicism "is by far the most elegant worship, here ly 
excepting the Greek uythelegy...I ce assure you thet I eam a very good 
Christian"(978)7A Biegraphy ef Celebrated lien, pub lisbed in Paris, sa id that 
Tyron descends fro the kings of Scotlenc and,ameng his other wicked crimes, 


mrdered ongof his mistresses and hac half ef her skull meunted as e crinking— 
cup( (990) 
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Byren told Meere that he weuld rather have “a ned from an American,than a 
snuffshex from en emperor"(1000). He se ie te Trelawney: "I knew the deep 
sea is blue, end net green, es that greenhern Shakespeare always calls it" 
(1004). He egreed te sit fer the American painter v. E. dest: "When he Was sil- 
ent. . he assumed e ceuntenance that did net keleng te him, es though he 
were thinking of a frontispiece fer Childe Hereld. d Tespite his continued 
sincere edmiration fer Hyren's peetry,Shelley felt that between them "there 
is a great gulf fixed,which by the nature ef things must daily become wider" 
(1005). e was alse enxieus about the reletiens between Leigh and Pyren: 
"Hew long the alliance between the wren and the eagle may centibue,I will 
net prophesy."@Hunts "I hardly knew him, he wes grown se fat(19006}...metam— 
ernhesed ,round—lleking..."(1097). Shelley breught the sirgeon Vacc? te see 
Mrs ‘unt,whom he prenounced te he in a decline. He did net give her abe ve 
a year te live. In recountin» this, Hunt wrote © yeers later: "She is new 
elive,rnd likely te live many years; end Vacc®h is cead"(1008). Byron vas 
anneye? that unt and his sick wife ane numerous unrestreined chilcren 
had settled in his pelece at the moment, when he might have to we ve (1009). 
Mrs unt was determined not to te vlessec with Iteliens menners,one ecquit— 
tec herself of any eb ligetien te Fyren hy te ing e Eritish mid ‘le-class 
ettituce of moral superierity te hi end his mistress. Pyren repeic her in 
kine enc scarcely deigned te notice her. heut recelled: . . le seid te her 
one dey, mat de yeu think, hrs Hunt? 5 hes been speeking einst my 
nerel sI. 'It is the first time, said Mrs Hunt, I ever heerd of them. ! 
This reduced hi to silencen (1010). Hunt spoke condescendingly of Teresas 
. . % Kind of bhuxom oorlour-boercer,covpressing herself artificially into 
čignity and elegence, end fancying she walked,in the eyes ef the whole werld,e 
e heroine by the side of a poetu (1018). "He wes enxious te shew you tho he 
nesressed ne Shakesneore and Filton; because „, he saiè, de her been accused 
of borrowing from them! (1014). 1 nt's theory enc practice were that child- 
ren shoulc ke unrestrainer until they were ef an age to le reasene with 
(1019). Tyron referred te them as little Yeheos. When he complained of their 
merrines the walls with their grivy fingers, ira "unt recorded bitterly in her 
ciary: . . . % n anything be more obsurd than a peer o“, the reelm——-and e 
neet making such e fuss about 3 er 4 children disfiguring the walls of a 
few rooms---The very children voule blush fer him,fye Lord B.——fye n (102 0). 
Trelawny; "E.E.Williems's pedy Was a ‘mobling anc losthsene sight...a livid 
nass of sheneless flesh. L re P. leeking st it seie tere we all te resemble 
thet? e.e ond pointin te the black handkerchief——seid'an ele rag retains 
ite forr longer then e teed body. . (10). "All of Shelley vas epmsumned , 
except his heart,which woul: net take the fleme,en' is new preserved in 
spirits of wine." Trelewny seys that he gave er effrec the heert to Mary 
Shelley,who turned away frei the }leckened thing,thet he then gave it te 
unt, end thet she subsequently eske? fer it again(1025), Ne ce-cribec "unt 
as a "legecy" left him by Shelley(1930), 


Ch. 26: Mrs Hunt's chilcren are cirtier and mere mischieveus than Yahoes. 
Met they can't cestrey with their filth they wil] with their fingers"(1037). 
Mary Shelley in her journals "I de not think any person's veice has the same 
peower of awakening melancholy in me es Albé's"(1042). Teresa was still only 

9 , but her Byron was neering 35, end in experience felt himself 70(1047). 
Fyren Was unaware of Mary Shelley's feeling ahout him(1050). In her deepest 
he ing she wished thet he might have bee te her semething mere than e friend. 
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This may acceunt for her pique enc fer the somewhat condescend ing pity 
with which she viewed T'yren's enslavement. to Teresas He is kept in 
excellent order, quarrelled with hen pecked te his heart's centent." Fut 
Pyron hac other things to think ef than Mary Shelley,vhese slightly prim 
character often rubbec him the wrong way. e was not less loyal or deveted 
to Teresa, bub the cooling fires of micdle age left him little erder (1051). 
To KRimaird: "I always Lockedehwut hrity as the barrier of any real er 
fierce delight in the passiens en" cetermine’ te werk them out in the young 
er ore end better veins of mine,an’ I flatter myself(perhaps) thet I have 
pretty well done so, nd new the cross is cening and I Iere stan lucre., For 
we must love something." Once at the british Censul's et enoa, yron hod 
stretched out his legs,plecing his lene foot uppernoste Pr James Alexander 
heupen? te glance at it, lyron's face flushec ond his eyes gleamecd with irrit 
„tion es he withérew the foot(1052). The lame bend seme young man vas Henry 
Fox, Lore lol lende son. Pyren to Moores ut. there is this cifference,that 
he evreors a heltiny angel,whe has trippe’ against a star; whilst I am Le 
Jeble (105 5)Peiteux——a wight e tain I mervel that, eriongst their various 
nominis unbree, the Orthedex heve not hil upon.“ ‘lenry Edvard Fox,Jeurnal ,ed. 
he Earl of Tichester 1923s 'Tyren talked a great ceal about bady Fyren. . . he 
seid it was en oe fect‚end perhaps ene heule net believe, but that his 
recollection of her face is so i erfect thet he is not sure he shoule knew 
her agein.e.eThe tones of his voice ere as herutiful as ever, end I am net 
surprized at any women felling in love with himm (pp. 161-3). A vear later, 
on Pec.30,1824,&fter Byron's deeth, he net Terese in Remez "..the Guiccioli... 
is e far from heing,te ry taste, the least attractive. er heir is 
neerly rec,ier fissure squat, end her eyes have ne expressien hut what with 
study anc af "ectation she centrives te threw inte then. er manner of artic- 
ulating English is agreeable,anc these vhe knew her sey she is re fool, al thou, 
she looks se"(p.202). Tut this melting angel" appeal ee te hor, prehably 
hecause he resembled Fyren keth in his lameness and in his hauteur. Seen he 
was taking "gentinentel walks" with Teresa. "I was net prepared fer the extreme 
Facility I ible ty which...scarcely seve me pleasure. She is tee gross and 
ear nal. . . . it is alarming wien she talks and expects a censtancy of five 
years. She has a pretty veice,pretty eyes,white skin, and streng, not te say 
turbulent passions” pp. 21-5. "With T. G. I had varieus quarrels «nd hyster- 
ics: she is jealous and exigebnte gnc troubleseme. Peor Lc Pyron! I do net 
wender his geing te Geese 16) he mest gorgeous Lady Plessingten",in 
Tr Serel Parr's phrase, had, despite her humble origin, develeped in a few 
years en eristecratic beering less self-conscious. then Byren's ewn, He could 
look upen her with(1057) disintereste end unpessessive eyes,fer he had 
passed by enether road beyend the need fer sexual excitement in a woman(1058}. 
Knewing his quick temper,Lrdy Flessingten expressed an agreeel le surprise 
when Fyren did net take umbrage et one of her sceldings. lle smiled and 
replied(1063): "Ne man dislikes being lectured by a wenan,previvec she he net 
his nether ,sister,wife,or nistress"(1064), Lacy Plessingten recorded: "Py- 
ren says that the nuber of anenynous anetery letters and portraits he has 
received, end all from English lacies,would fill a lerge volume. le says he 
hag never noticed eny of them; but it is evident he recurs to them with 
complacency." The first part of his statenent was ae vetuse of these let- 
ters has net been published, nd many are yet unprinted )% put he cic reply te 
many of them, end in fact had just sent en answer te one moonstruck girl in 
Lerten whe signed her letter -ith a pseudenym, Zor ine Stanley(1066). ler lest 
letter ends: . . Je vous ai e avec tnt men coeur end pour toute ma vie. 
not Mat myself with this sentence in Engl i hu (1068). 
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And still Byr en put eff frem day te day telling Teresa ef his plans, She 
had fer seme time felt that semething was treubling him,and had imagined 
all kinds ef things. She even theught that he had fallen in leve with 
Lady Flessingten. La mia dama'...was seized with a furieus fit ef Italian 
jeslousy....what little coummicatien with this new Geddess of Di scerd 

vas literally literary..."(1070). "She wants te ge up te Greece teef... There 
mever Was a man whe gave up se much te emen, and all I have gained by it 

has been the character ef treating them harshly"(1071). He asule mateh 

her exigeant emetional demands enly with kindly half-patermal feelings, 

"I like selitude...theugh enly 36T fie, ], I feel 60 in mind, and am less 
capable than ever ef these nameless attentions that all wemen,but,abeve 
all,Italiam vemen, require. . . There is semething I am cenvinced in the peet- 
ical temperement thet precludes happiness, not enly te the per sen whe has it, 
but te these cennected with him." One day he breught her great bundle ef 
manuscripts,seyings "Ne what yeu like with them, unless yeu think they 

had better be burned. But perhaps seme cay they may be prized{"(1072). 
Trelawny felt in necessary te apelegize te Claire Clairment fer embarking 
fer Greece with a "man that yeu disesteem"(1077). 


Ch.27s "What they most seem te went er cesire tis Meney,Heney lie neyn (1 091). 
etcher cemplained abeut the ciscemferts ef Greece. Byren cemienteds "It's 
very true——-with those whe take "a heg's eye view ef things!'"(1098). The 
Greeks, by wey of flattery,insinwated that they might pessibly choose Byren 
fer their, king; "this idee did net cisplease his Lercship,whe said he 
would perkeps net decline the effer,if made, adding, . . . and then if eur 
appetite disagress with the kingly autherity, ve shall, like Sancho, have 
the al ter nat ive ef abd icating. u Lord Blessingten mast have heard ef the 
suggestien and vrete: "Mier. Hail king that may be er what think yeu of 
Enperer of the Greeks"@1 099). The English eode ef honesty was semething new 
enc strange te a peeple long used to making their wey in the werld by 
cheating a conquerer er bribing officials of the master race(1102). Trel- 
Jeer "The instinct that enables the vulture te cetect carrien far eff,is 


surpassed by the marvelous acuteness ef the Greeks in scenting meney"(1103). 
Byron: "Of the Greeks I shall say nothing, till I can sey something better, 
except thet I am net disceuraged"(1106). "The werst ef the Greeks is that 
they are such damned liars; there never was such an incapacity fer verac- 
ity shewn since Eve lived in Paradise. One of them found fault the other 
8 day with the English language,because it had so few shades ef a Negative, 
hereas e Greek can se medify a Ne! to a Tes! and vice versa,by the slip- 
ery qualities ef his language,thet prevaricatien may be carried te any 
etent and still leave a leop—hele through which may slip witheut being 
9 perceived (1117). "I was a feel te ceme here but being here I must see 
what is te be dene"(1123). Om Adas "Is she passionate? I hope that the 
. Geds have made her anything save peetical———it is neeugh te have ene such 
feel in a family"(1125). "Hewever,they are r. and always vill remain 
the scum I have described . . If they remain independent, it will be because 
. nobody wants then (1138). "Tortunately Previdence has se erdAINED IT that 


meral evils arrived at a certaim extent carry with them their own remdedy 
& despetiam debases the master even mere than the slave." Pietre wrete 
te his sisters "Can xu believe in the menkish virtues ef Byren? They 
are abeve all praise 1141). Leukas Chalandritsanes,a handseme bey ef 
15,became Byrom's page and a faveurite(1146). 
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Cel. Lester Stanhepes "All are leoking ferward te Lord Byren's arrival as 
they weuld te the ceming ef a Messiah"(1147). Byren alternated between 
letting things slide and delegating them te ethers and then expending his 
nervous energy en indignatien at the results when he discevered hung] ing 
er cezening(1160). He stubbernly maintained that he had threwn eff the 
lesser rele ef a peet and was devoted te actien. But semething did precip- 
itate hin inte verse again. On the eve ef his 36th birthday, he felt eld and 
evetionally burmed out: "'Tis time this heart sheuld be unme ved /Since 
ethers it hath ceased te me ve e t, theugh I cannet be beleved,/Still let me 
leve IAM days are in the yellow leaf; AThe flevers und fruits ef Love are 
gene; Arne vorm, the canker,an’ the grief Are mine alone!" etc.(1163). Te 
Captain Yerkes "It is edd eneugh that Stanhepe,the soldier, is all fer 
writing down the Turks; and I,the writer,em all fer fighting them dewn," 
(1167). Te Geerge Finlay: "Thes Turks would preve dangereus enemies if they 
fired without taking eim." His chief anxiety wes for the bey Leukas, for 
whem he hac develeped en increasing fendness. It seems prebable that the peer 
heginning(1172) "What are te me these heneurs er renewna",o3 well as the 
one written en his 36th birthday,vas addressed te Leukes (1173). William 

Perry, the firemaster,neticed "a young Greek ef the none of Luce,ef o most pre 
—pocsenrink c>pearencet(3174). Ore lic ing rumeur was thet Tyren vrs 
rerlly a Turk under a false name whe lonned with Prince Havrecerdates the 
ruin ef the ceuntry(1179). Yr Francesco Prune thought that he should be 
bled. Pyren weuld net censent to having a vein epened,but finally allewed 
Frune te apply eight leeches te his temples. The bleed flewed cepieusly, 
and when the leeches were remeved,it ceuld net be stepped. Tr Julius Mill- 
ingen tried inef ectually to stem the flew with ceustics(1182). men urging 
the Carhonari to action in Ravenna, Tyron hed queted with seme bravade Mare 
ontel's saying that "Revelutiens are net te he made with Rese-water," but 1 
that he was actively engaged in ene he begen to see that perhaps his chief 
usefulness might be feund in quenching the flames ef cruelty and revenge 
(1183). 


Ch. 291 lle cenfessed Pietre Gemba: "I begin te fear that I have dene nothing 
hut lese tine, oney, patience, en“ health. . 1188). Btamhoper "With respect 
te Lody Byron, her image e;peered te be rooted in his mind. . . hen angry er 
humereus, she becne the subject ef his wald sport.. . . Speaking ef a certain 
ac qua intance, he seid, Vith the exceptien ef Southey and Lady Pyren, there is 
no ene I hate se nuch!'"(1189). Te his great pleasure nd embarrassment, 
he learnec frem Hibhouse end Kinnaird and others that his Greek adventure 
hed mace him a here in England at the mement when everything seemed cemspir= 
ing te frustrate his being ene in Greece(1191). Fyren's cares and anxieties 
in these last days Creve him ence mere te seek release in writing. This 
agenized peem pan seems te have been the last he hever penned: "I 
watched thee when the fee was at eur side,/Ready te strike at him-—~er 
thee and me. ere safety hepeless---rather than divide/Ausht with ene leved 
save leve nd liberty.//I watched thee en the breakers,when the reck/Rec— 
eived eur prew and all ves sterm and fear,/and bade thee cling te me threugh 
every sheck; /This arm weuld be thy bark, or breast thy bier.//...//Thus mech 
and mere; end yet theu lev'st me net,/and never wilt! Leve dwells mot in 
eur will./Ner can I blame thee,theugh it be my let/Te strongly, wrongly, vainly 
love thee still"(1207). Celeridge gives a revealing netatien by Hebheuses * 
The last he ever wrete...A note, attached te theverses by Lerd Byren,atates 
they were addressed te ne ene in particular, and were a mere peetical 


Scherzen, Internal evidence ,howver might indicate that the peem was inspired 
by Leukas(1208). 
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"Continually heuntec by & dread ef epilepsy or palsy...he fell into the low- 
est state of hypochontriasis"(1210). D hill ingen: "I did net hear him make 
any,even the smallest, nent ion ef religion. At ene mement I heard him say: 
Shall I sue for mercy?! After a long pause he acceds Come, come ne weakness 
let's be a man te the last'"(1217). The cecters strengly persuaded him te 
be bled(1219). "Ie lascio qualche cesa di care nel mende: fer the rest,I am 
content to die"(1228). Coning out of his dilirium,Dyren asked Fletcher to pa: 
close attentien. "I may say nearly half an Heure when My Lord said Quite 
Plain new I have told you all which I hope you will attend too i answered 
Yy Lord I am verry serry but I have net understood ene vord. . 11228). 


Ch. 30: His death was hastened by the numeroug bleedings and purgings with 
streng cothartics(1233). Pyron had wished his body sent back te England. 
Fut the Misselenghiets pleaced for seme part ef the "nenerable cadaver" te 
he left with them, end their.wishes were granted. The heneurbale inestines 
(le rispettabili viscere)in 4 jers(1240) were depesited in the church ef Sen 
Spiridiene(1241). Teresa went back te her husband in 1826, but scon separated 
frem him agais.” She had e brief affair with Byren's handseme lame friend 
Anery Fex. She else flirtec with the French peet Lamart ine, end philandered 1: 
lirhtly with a nuuber ef Englishmen in Italy. Ceunt Guiccieli died in 1840. 
She married the wealthy anc coting Fremach noblemen Marquis de Beissy—a 
brice ef 47 and a bridegreem ef 49. She kept a pertrait ef her peet lever in 
her salen, end she weulc stend befere it and exclaims. "Qu'il était beou,men 
Tieu,qu'il etait beau!" The Merquis,with French cemplacency,used te intred-— 
uce as "La Marquise de Beisgy ma femme,anciemne maitressece Byren't(1242). 
Mary Shelley vrete in her qournal: "Alb®—-the Cear,capricieus,fascineting 
Albé=——hes left this desert world! Ged grant I may die yeung!"(1245). Ne 
secner hac the news of Byren's death been published than a dazen wemen whe 
hac been intinete with hin,and indiscreet eneugh te bere their hearts in 
Aletters to hin, vere beseeching Hebheuse te return the ir correspondence (1251) 
Fary Shelley, who had been unequal te the erceal ef viewing She;;ey's remains 
in Itsly, ves seizec with an intense desire te see Dyren's embalmed bedy(1257' 
When Fletcher came te Annebella with ‘is story of Lyren's death, she welked 
about the roem,"solbing so that her whole frames shoken, while she implerec 
him to remember the wercs muttered earnestly,unintelligibly,'for nearly 20 
ninute s'"(1258). 
The copy of Sophocles, ich was for many years a part ef the Shelley exhibit 
at the Fecleain Librery, Oxford, is net mentiened in any of the centempera ry 
ac counts. As a result ef my artcile "Trelawny of the reath of Shelley",the 
velume has been withdrawn frem the exhibitien(Netes,p.112). In the narrative 
which camne te Hunt,Trelavwny wrote that Shelley's heart was "unusually small"; 
s because he could not bear to have it sa id that Shelley's heart was 
gt amen toe eut these word, and wrete "unusually large". On the flyleaf of 
her cepy of H unt's book, Teresa wretez: "Teut cela est chef Gtoeuvre de 
méchanceté,qui nie c tégal que cens lYenermité du mensene"(p.114). In his 
lest letter to Moore,Fyren signed himself "ever truly yours”; not wishing 
the puhlic te think that Byren hac become less cordial te him,Meere changed 
ee oe se lutation to "Ever anc effectienetely yours" when he printed it 
p. 138 . 
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Alfred Acler: The Practice and Theo of Incividual Psysholopy, 
tre P. Rad in, 1924. 

If I Know the goal of œ person I know in a general way what will happen, I 

an in a position to bring into their proper order each of tc successive 
movements made...As long as we are not acquainted with the objective which 
deternines his "life-line",the whole system of his recognized reflexes, to 
gether with all their causal conditions, cen give us no certainty as to his 
next series of ovenents. This ceficiency is most clearly felt in association- 
tests. I woule never expect a man suffering from some great Cisappointment to 
associate "tree" with "rope". The moment I knew his objective, aove ver, namely 
suicide, then I night very well expect that particular seq tence of Lhoughts.... 
We cannot think, feel, vill, or oct without the perception of some goal (3). More 
important than tend enc ies, objective experience end milieu is the subjective 
evaluation. Out of this evaluation which generally results in the development 
of a permanent wood of the nature of a feeling of inferiority there arises an 
imaginec goal, en attempt at a planned final compensation and a life—plan(6). 
The psyche has as its objective the goal of superiority. Whether a person 
desires to be an artist, the first in his profession, or a tyrant in his home, 
he is guided anc spurre¢ on by his longing for superiority. In order to gain 
control over ab object or over «© person, he is capable of proceed ing along e 
straight V or he may on the other hend, prefer, forced by 
exper ſence, to resort, y-paths anc circuitous routes, to gain his victory by 
obed ience, submission, mi lqness end modesty(7). This fiction of a goal of super- 
derity, so ridiculous from the viewpoint of reality, has become the principal 
conditioning factor of our life as hitherto known. There is of course an ob- 
verse side, or this goal introduces into our life a hostile end fighting tend- 
ency and is always the cause for an estrangement from real ity (8). Traits of 
character such as intolerance,dogmatism,envy,conceit,mistrust, #Verice,force 
their Way through to a far greater extent than self-preser vation cemands(9). 


The apparent double-Iife of the neurotic is definitely grounded in the fast 
that the psyche partakes of both feminine and masculine traits. Both appear to 
strive for unity(21). The normal craving of the child for nestling, submi ssi veg 
ness, hyper-sensitiveness—-~all these are gathered into a feeling of femininity. 
There develops d psychical hermaphroditism with an unconscious urge toward a 
einforced masculine protest(22). 


arg vig illness fulfills the following purposes: 1. To serve as excuses if 

e denies the long-for triumphs. 2. So that all decisions may be postponed. 

3. To permit those goals already attaine’ to ep ear in an intenser light, since 
they have been gained in spite of suffering(33). : 
Just es an organ inadequately prepared for the work it is called upon to do 
becomes the cause o innumerable attempts at compensation until finally it 
feels itself strong enough to meet the remands of the environment,so the psyche 
of the child...(76). 


y 


A chnagec method of functioning of the organ of inferiority. The foot is an atro- 
phied hend yet its echievements when adjusted to the ground are quite evident. 
A short-sighted individual wishes to see everything, one possessed of auditory 
anomalies to heer everything; one afflicted with speech-cefects will desire to 
speak incegsently (80). Slowv-noving, blu p ind ividuels throughout their lives poss 
-ess the ambition of occupying the first place just as do second-born or last- 

born chilcren,. This cntithesis between organically concitioned limitations and 


wish,phantasy and dreen, in other words the psychic mompensction-strivings,is 
of à 
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Of so thorough-going a type that a fundamental psychological law might be ded- 
uced from it: an indirect reversal of organ-inferiority into psychic compens- 
atory anc hyper-compensatery strivings through the subjective sensation of iner 
feriority(81). The neurotic resembles the character in Nestroy's play who sayst 
"If I once begin! "--—-"Fut I never begin!" ‘le is afraid of his own urge toward 
activity(86). A magnificent @efence—mechanism pervaces all his thinking and 
acting(87). The patient attempts unerringly to interpose a "distance" between 
hinself ond the anticipated act of decision at the particular point(104). He 
breaks off at a cefinite boint and constructs his "distance". Niebuhr in his 
‘listory of Rome, III, 248, es: "National,like personal vanity is ashamed of 
non—-success for it is a greater confession of linitation in powers than the most 
shameful Cisgrace,Which cerries in its train,slothful and cowardly cessation of 
all energy: the former utterly cestroys all court-like pretensions while the 
latter permits them to survive", ſesitabion and mental or actual to and fro 
uake the distance secure. Ye find definite exertions to kill times petholog- 
ical pecantry,cestruction of work begun(Penelope),etc.(105). 


Pal se evaluations whether under or over—evaluations are of he greatest import- 
ance in the psychical cynesiics of normel life and neurosis. The "fox and the 
sour grapes" represent en instructive example, Insteac of realizing his own 
inferiority the Tox Ceprives the grepeg of their inherent volue— ans thus 
reteins his high spirits(146). Jeorg Engel Lie Furcht, vor cer Frau ond -Philip 
Frey, Der. Lampf cer Geschlechter. Anons the reactions to this originel fear of 
voran,there is al so found the ceprecietion of woman since ort is preconinently in 
the hands of man(159). “uctave ohn, Das Weib in der Karikatur Frankreichs ment- 


ions paintings like "Le Tame au Pentin", "Sphinx", "Gocottocracy", "L 'Aleoholiste", 


"Mors syphilitéoa"(160). 


It is e cetegorical counen’ of his life-plan that he shoul foil either through 
the puilt of others cnc thus be Freed from personal responsibi! ity, or that 
Sone fotel trifle shoul prevent his triurph— the life-lie(236). 


An intensifiee cenacity for perception is to he interpreted as r co wensetion 
tencency fron wich hyper-conpensction crises end at tines artistic abilities 
tore their origin(313). 


The prostitute is utterly devoid of passion when plying her trace. Naturally thi 
this coes not hold when she is indulging in o real love af eir, in her relations 
with the brothel—keeper. In her profession she plays the role of a woman only fe 


for an easily Cupec partner, or she is si ply a vendor of her body(336) anc 
renains fricid(337). 
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Frank Brady d FT. A. POHH Ie: BOSTELL ON THRE GRAND 
: i R Trade dit ion). 
The intense concern with mich he searched for a balance be ty- 
een the claims of principle and desire in the major areas of 
experience(xi). He intended no mor- than a brief an? essential 
ely unsentimental interlude conducted according to the ground 
principles of gallantry, but he discovered that Moma played for 
keeps(xiv). Me could fully admire his "Italian angel" only fro: 
the safety of Scotland(~v). 

To FJ. J. Rousseaus "I carried over the Alps ideas of the most 
rigorous morality..,I felt like a hero of austerity in a disso 
-lute age, Put the ladies of urin were very beautiful, and I 
thought that I might allow myself one intrigue in Italy(3),in 
order to inecrsase my knowledce of M world and give ma a cont 
-empt for shameless women,..,!ioreover I had a heart. I was seiz 
-ed vi passion,I could not hide it. . I had no success at all 
with the ladies of Piedmont, A “rench officer who was my instr 
-uctor in gallantry,mortified by finding m= so young,consoled 
me by procuring willing girls... I wrote on a piece of paper, 
10 Rousseaus How am I fallen since I lett vous! Yet my princip 
eles stand firme (4). During my stay at “Vanles I vas truly libe 
artine, I ran after cirls without restraint, My blood was infl 
emed hy the burning climate...emy mind had alnost nothing to 
do with it(6), In the midst of my Roman studies I indulged in 
saneual relaxations...I thought that one might well allow one; 
zelf a little indulgence mere there are prostitutes Licensed 
hy the Cardinal Vicar, “hus does an ill-regulated mind assenbl 
scattered ideas and corpose from then a principle for action.. 
you said to me with a smile,'Yatch out for Italian err 
sveral reasons. I discover?" at Rome that your advice was 
very sound. . . I am af*lictad hy a malady which can make me see 
all things as either insipid or sad(7), ! 


137 faney was stirred h 
hy the brilliant stories H had heard of Venetian courtesans, 

I went to see them, et Whi itayi non ‘sine gloria(Norace,Qdes, III 
XVI. 2) but the wounds of my “oman wars wars scarcely healed 
before I received fresh ones at Venice (11). I said to my Lord 
Mountstuart =s we ambraced, "Iy Lord, if you donot have a lastin 
affection for ne, you will never havelit for anvhody"(12), I @ 
detended ry exited faith warmly,whil® admitting my deviations 
in practice, N. Deleyre me atheist said to me, It would he 
well,Sir,if vou had my hehits with your princinlss,and I your 
principles and my hahits"(13). As I believed verything fair 
in the war of gallantry,I lied to Signora Girolama Piccolomini 
or Moma certainly no fewer than a hundred times a day. Behold 
me, then, very husy indeed,with two affairs going at the same 
time, It required an unparalleled dexterity,:nd I had it(16).. 
esI drifted pleasantly between my two loves,and my valet de 
places.a lout who could neither read nor write,was dispatched 
wth nie face turned towards the ast to carry a letter for Si 
-gnora Porzia Sansedoni in his right-hand pocket and a letter 
for Moma in his left,..!oma listened to me kindly and granted 
me all,saying,®*™hhene,mi fido a voi com a un galantuomo,' ly 


conscience reproached me, 


It happened that Signora Sane dnt 
i sa n 
A 
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revealed her character to ne. . . I abandoned my designs upon he 
ner, I attached myself completely to m dear little mistress; 
(17). A Cavaliere servante is a being mom I regard as illus. 
trating the last stage of human degradation, Alover without 
loveygun soldat sans soldee...who does continual duty, nd en- 
joys only appearances} Moma had to keep some of these gentle. 
men in her train. . She said," They took me out of the convent 
and married ne at 16,when I did not have he slightest idea 
Tan er€ 2 

what marriaze meant, “ro tetalmente senza Malizia, Mando erc 
messa in letto col mio marito,trovava roba intorno di me, e 
pensava ch'era una nestia"(18).e0.tn my moments of virtue an¢ 
piety I warmly repeated to her the cormon sentiments against 
adulteryeeee3ut an onrush of passion overcame me, Wa repeat- 
ed our criminal ecstacies, She said, Voi siete precisamente 
quel Rousseau, Tale quale. Parlate moltissimo della virtũ, e 
perd fate il male," She confessed to me all the love affairs 
in which she had engaged, She told me the names of her lovers 
one of whom was always at our conversazioni, I wished him: 
dead many and many a time (19). She advised me how to bargain 


o as not to he taken in, so as to spend my money wisely, I 


\ 


felt as though I were really narried,s9 well did shea paly the 
part of an excellent wife, Never was vice so sanctified by 
virtue"(20). 

Resolve to he firm and have dignity of Rousseau, nor yield to 
a creature whom many have had, if not very charningeee. 3” nas 
-ter of self in Italy(22). 

The comtesse de St Gilles€Cater} Maria Terssa San 111d 
was past 50 and had long been "hackneyed in the Ways of men" 
(1 MNenry N, III, 11, 40), but, being strong, was still well enoug: 
esse N2 counts and pretty gentlemen told me whenever I adnir 
-ad a lady,"Sir you can have her, It would not he difficult" 
(25) eee he manners here were so openly dehauched that adult- 
ery was carried on without the least disguise, I asked them, 
"Rut why then do you marry?" "Oh,it's the customs; it perpet- 
uates families"(25). 

The whim seized ma of having an intrigue with an Italian cou: 
-ntess,andeeel thought an oldish lady most proper, as I shoul 
have an easy attack. At the opera I sat vis-a-vis to Ime St 
Zilles and pressed her legs with mine, wich she took very 
graciously, I began to lose command of myself(29)... Mat. 
night I made plain, addresses to her,who refused me like one 
who wished to haveme(30), : 

At night I sat a long time in the hox of “me urgaretta, of 
whom I was now violently enamoured, I made my declarations 
(32) . „She talked aloud that I should think no more of my 
passion, and the nigfiontais around us heard this and said 
without the least *elicacy,"A travller expects to accomplish 
in ten days as much as another will dq in a vear,",...3illon 
told me I had lost her merely by asing inprudent and discov- 
ering m attachment to all the vori (f. 

I plainly proposed matters to lme St Gilles....I thought to 
take hey 2 
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en t. But she was cunning and would not hazard with me(35) 
Se Bifi on said, If you want to make love, I can find you a 
girl." I agreed to this by way of cooling my raging disposition 
to fall in love(36). Bilpam had premised to have a girl to sleep 
with me all night at his lodgings. I. went there at 11 but did 
not find her. I was vexed and angry.... Swear solemn behaviour.. 
. „No girls or you're poxed....and no more imaginary enjoying; it 
weakens (37). 
I wrote a long letter to Mme S.--,entreating her pity and all 
that (one of the stock phrases of Bayes in Rehearsal )(40). Her 
answer was that if she had knewn my letter was of such a nature, 
she would not have opened it. Pedre,my stupid valet de place, 
brought me this shocking word—Of-—mouth message(41). I sent to Mme. 
S-- and begged she would return me my letter. She bid the valet 
say that she had thrown it in the fire. Here was the extreme of 
mortification for me(43). (Boswell was very thrifty of his fine 
phrases; e. g., "0 Amour! Folie funeste et delicieuse!" appears 
in his letter to Mme Skarnavis as well as in that to Mme Bur gar- 
etta—-42). 
No sheets till Rome, and then one a week girl—if not fine Roman 
("Sheets" seems to be a metaphor for intercourse)(51). Be Span- 
iard: girl every day.. . 01d woman; few words,business done. Lu- 
ite brutish(54). 
At Naples lives the woman I adore,/Oh,had I seen her ere she 
turned a whore! John Wilkes said he did not mind if his friends 
1 like his vife, as ‘tis not for them he has her, but for self 
57). 
James Quin said of Philip Francis: "damn the fellows hes but a 
curate in Norfolk and he has all the vices of a car inal." Wilk- 
es: "He who can indulge better. Thank heaven for having given me 
the love of women. To many she gives not the noble passion of 
lust"(59). 
Wilkes talked of wife; Tierney,surprised: "lave you a wife?" 
Wilkes: yes, Sir; very much at your service“ (61). 
Be firm. Night, new girl. Swear no women for week(€9). Marry not 
yet.. . . Now swear no lilertinage,except “lorentine lady (81). 
Mme Micheli: Libertines do not even get so much enjoyment out 
of —vell, anything you choose. They arelike drunkards wo want 
merely to get brutally drunk. . . I believe that all the exquisite 
notions which Aretino has left to us in writing and in pictures 
weré invented by people whe restrained their desires." “issed 
hand often. She, half coy,said debaucherv to yield before tong 
tine. Coing away,I said, J hope that your long tine econes 
short. (100). “ith her. Pulled up petticoat md shoved whole 
*“necs,etce. Taid wretched. Coos only ten Cs noi. e. sie said 
she would be wretched if she Tiehled to hinz it would be like 
having a good cook for only ten days)(102)....Take her on it 
fair, and ask to do her with hand.. . . Might, Madame; all lengths 
Mme Michelis "I admit I'm old-fashioned ,but I would be wretched. 
Never in my life. Once I vas in danger, but I escaped." Touch- 
ed with her goodness. All other liberties exquisite(103). 


Dbebkikste l treibt ts when ripe. You have been unl 1 


` 
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To John “ilkess. "I have two favours to hag of you: one that 
sour letters may be signed John Tilkes; another, that they 
nay We sealed in such a manner that I may not tsar a word in 
onening them"(107). i 

lw Lord [Hountstuart]waked you holdly and showed erect and 
tall(Par,Lostsiv,235%~290', Quite ludicrous this, uf divert- 
Inge... lash feet and hands with warm water and soap, and all 
private parts with milk and water (115). 

% Porzia Sansedonis "I am myself., I am the proud “oswell, I 
am no wretched supoliant fdr your pity....If you cannot love 
me, do nothing, I go (123). "No not fear the violence of my 
passion, Do not fear that it will grow cold if you show your- 
self tender to me, No; meheart of your brave Scot of ancient 
line has as mich firmness ag it has ire“ (135). My Lord had 
seid that Porzia after so many children would be gouffre and 
vbourreux(i.e. as hHottomless as a whirlpool and stuffed Like 
a sota) 136) 

Tent out bold, Then Girolama, “vite agitated, Put on condom; 
entered, Heatt beat; fell, uites sorry, but said, A sign of 
true passion"(137). 

"o Porzia Sanseñoni; "Repeat to me ona last time your cruel 
resolutions,and I will force myself, by the most solemn oath, 
to leave vou for ever, I an vain enough to helieve that,coulc 
I remain here a few months lonser,gyour arrogance would he sai 
-ed,and vou would make «= formal and complete surrender (1283). 
tirolama Piccolomini: "Tere vou playing a part even last 
night? If you ars capable of acrrvinsg treachery to sucha 
point, I rust still love you betause vou are so good at the 
business (141). 

vou took Homa to bed, end with mild courage did it fine, Roth 
mappy. . he Shed tears and promised fidelity(145), 

Me Gorgicans are afraid of had weather to a degree of effen- 
inaey,. "Sir," said one of them, if you were as poor as a Cor- 
sican and had hut one coat, so that after heingwet vou could 
not put on dry clothes,vou would he afraid too"(161), 

St Catherine of Siena wished to he laid on the mouth of the 
Hell that she misht stop it up,so as no more unhappy souls 
should fall into 15161). 

I had got upon e rock in Corsica,and jumped into the middle 
of life. [From Jacho, the mastiff given to him by Paoli, os- 
well apparently expected the responses of a human, men the 
dog failed to exhibit supernatural intelligence, he treated 
him with a cruelty so excessive that he inked out its details 
one of the relatively few exnurcsations which he hinself ever 
made in his journall(219). 

Girolam@ Piccolomini: Hape you who can make such changes s¢ 
readily..eel have not had a moment of peace since vou left 
31 ena. . . VOU slept well on londay night? Derhaps at this mo- 
ment some other wpmen is making an impression on your heart?! 
(228), Do no do me the injustice of helieving that I ana 
hypocrite,and of judging m conduct by your own(?30). It 
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In Trench, Letters can he lost, and if they were in vrench it 
would not he so easy to read them" (231). 
I even hung Jachone fairly up twice upon trees for half a pir 
7 hut he Zrasped them with his feet and saved his neck 
274 
I asked tennant to answer for me for 50 Louis,which he most 
readily agreed to, Nothing is to he had in this world as one 
would have it, By making Pennant answer for my 50 louis,I dey 
-rived myself of one excellent subject of my satire,for he is 
indeed a most absurd mortal(254), 
I stopvedcto Betemy shoes cleaned, He paid I suppose a denie? 
for me, saying, As they say in “ngland,I'11 pay the little ex- 
penses and you'll pay the big ones," So we went to a cafe, 
1 I paid for breakfast. “rench easy impudence is amazing 
261 - 
Andrew Lumisdens "It is ‘enough you have once tasted Italian 
gallantry, It will serve to embellish your hpitory"(277) . 
Got letter from Father. . . other gone ses Vept in bursts; 
prayed to her like nost solemn Catholic to saint. Roused phi- 
losophy; sung Italian gently to soothe (287). 
1 8 entries for the first 11 days of February 1766 are now 
issing(292),. mer narrated in detail the progress of an am- 
orous episode with which Boswell and merese Le Vasseur occ- 
upied the time of their leisurely crossing fom Paris to 
London, Colonel Ratph H. Isham was fortunate enouch to have 
read the whole passage before it was destroved, “he intimacy 
of travel and the , proximity in which. the pair found themselv 
-es at inns at night precipitated an intrigue almost immedia 
-tely, On the second night out they shared the same bed; Bos - 
well's first attempt,as o*ten with him,was a fiasco, He was 
deeply humiliated,the grief over the death of his mother ER 
whith he was trying to repress came hack upon him,and he 
wept, Thérèse put her arm around him to console him and he 
felt himself vigorous. Next day he was very proud of himself, 
and in the coach he congratulated “nerése/who was almost 20 
years his senior) on her good fortune in having at last expe: 
-rienced the ardours of a Scotch lover, Thérése stunned him 
by denying that she had great cause for gratitudes "You have 
no art," This announcement filled him with terror(293). As 
bedtime approached, he grew more frightened, She retired; he : 
remained reading. She called him; he went in,clutching a ful. 
bottle of wine, and paced up and down the room asking quest- 
ions about Rousseau, At last,he draine the bottle and reluc 
-tantly slinned into hed, He gave some details of her instru 
-ction, He mist he gentle though ardent; he must not hurry. 
She asxed him if he had noticed how many things were achiever 
by men's hands, He made good technical progress, though he wa) 
not wholly persuaded of her right to set up for a teacher; 
she rode him "agitated,like a had rider galloping downhill", 
In a letter to the Comtesse de Boufflers Hume anticipated 
Roswell's relations with oar on their trip in startling- 
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fashion, though he intended no more than a jokes "He has suc} 
a rage for literature that I dread some event fatal to our 
friend's honour, You remember the story of “Terentia,who was 
first married to Cicero,tnen to Sallust,and at last, in her 
old ageym:-rried a young nobleman,who imagined that she must 
nossess some secret which would convet to him eloquence and 
Zaniud Letters, ed. J. J. F. Greg, II p.11] 12 Hebruary, Dover. 
Yesterday morning had gone to bed very eaarly,and hed done 
it once: thirteen in al1(294), 13 February, You gave her 
word of honour you'd not mention affaire till after her dea‘ 
th or that of the PEP E a Rousseau; delivered 
er over, Manta oscula, 90. (296). 
e os ee TI an greatly surprised to see that y: 


(330). 


Stifle his literary conscience and reverence for his craft 
to descend to gooey love stories, e was vositively momastic 
in his writing and allowed no girls to appear iw his stories 
One of Nature's hachelors, in 


It's a liberal education not to 
__.know such a man, me idea burreoned. She deserving poor vs, 
the wel l- preserved rich, A guillotine slam of the sash, 
ne perused this letter with eves that emerged steadily till 
they threatened to overhang his most prominent waistcoat hut 
-ton, “is wife consulted him on the eternal domestic quest- 
Lon, beef or mutton, Gasped he,quite forgetting to shut his 
mouth after the utterance, His taste inclined to women of li 
_>-heral circumference, Let lying dogs sleep, Tt was a warm 
nicht,and the presence of this natural hot-water bottle add- 
ad very little to the chances of mv slumber, The house was 
left to take care of itself, 
DHe who. laughs last laughs loudest, 
vou could hear distinctly if the person im the next room to 
yours opened his eves, Thak God,I'm mot the first girl vou 


8. 


ever kissed; I simply can't stand being practised on, 
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Compton Ne 5 Thin Ice. 
mo give the story fictional trimmings(7), 
-ce was still pervasive. Success in after lif, 
dream but a duty, Men the son of a noble h 
signs of possessing a larger share of brain 
pected of him he was sent more often to Ralliol than any 
other college in Oxford, Students of the Scottish univers- 
ities who decided to make Oxford a second Alma iter near 
ly always chose Bal 1101. A well-stocked wardrobe (8) > 1 
Je attended the meeting in force, A fine bow mouth(9). 
Henry Fortescues "I wouldn't marry the richest girl in mn- 
gland, even to become Prime Minister one “days. . Because I 
don't care for women"(11), 
"Stagnation, Do you think I want to live like a toad ina 
nole?"(13), He shook his head sadly, To what,he on the edg 
-e of his second year at Oxford seemed to say, was youth 
coming?(18), Sigh over the Philistia in which we found 
ourselves exiled(20). I only managed a second in law,and 
ayen that hy scrambling through to.it on the vivala). 
Don't beat the hig drum ton hard(25). 
Je shall nevar he unprepared again--until the next time (32 
The Hotel-keeper's pride was the muropean- style J. GC. he 
had recently installed to mark his apnreciation of the fac 
that the 20th century would soon he arriving. On the wall 
ahove the seat was a cardboard placard inscrihed with the 
plea (1 e are being praged 280 not stand upon the 
34 e hugs epenetrated our defences before mid- 
night and. no > fatigue was Proof against their voracious off 
-ensive(37), vor goodness! sake don't quote me at the Lege 
eos iia hussies wazztling their stomachs like jell- 
ies(41). à 
It passed through my mind yesterday that your friend was 
that way inclined, Tell nobody in the Moslem world is goin 
to criticize his tastes(44)..eIt's easy enough to avoid it 
when you're 20, “he danger comes later when life seems to 
he slipping away so fast(45). 
Between ourselves and as one Palliol man to another ahout 
a third Palliol man (49). 
Henry: mere are many moments when I ask why I should dax 
ny myself what for me is the normal expression of human 
passion as if I were testing a vocation for priesthood (56) 
It had to he comnlete self-denial,or complete surrender, 
And walking about for ver on thin ice does not appeal to 
me"(57), Lloyd George is a brigand and we'll he receivers 
of stolen goods(67), 
I find the river so pai I to watch; it seens to flow 
along out of the past so gentiy(7%). I retire to the dest 
in 2#fe of South America(76), The Glub resmbles & glorifi- 
ed urinal and shelters more humhbugs than any oer 77. 
If he feels that he has no career to win he will play 
with the idea of recompensing himself for the hours of 
Pleasure ; he u to amhition(80). 
he Sac 
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I wish to have a vearts complete holiday from Tom talking 
about the woes of a white settler in Africa(91), At the pros- 
_>pect of going to Tngland Muriel seemed to shed 10 veare (92). 
She and I are not in daily commnication(98),. 
Con servatives continue to pat that large, savage and unreli- 
ahle hound in the hope that it would turn into an amiahle. and 
useful spaniel, I would'nt dream of arguing with a Gladston- 
ian survival lika vou(101). 
“hat loathsome boy use? to make eves at him like a conceited 
schoolgirl, And all that heastly pretence of calling him 
teir! in front of me when three times I overheard that creat- 
ure calling him Henry, People do throw about Christian ù 
names rather freely nowadays(102). 
He is ant to hacome like one of those devoted old maids who, 
feeling indispensable to the dear Vicar,are prepared to tacki 
any problem of behaviour in the parish: one becomes a profess 
z sional meddler(1605), unds don't run to travelling(107). 
Tormosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim, On- cesn't somehow an 
=visage an eclogue in 20th-Gentury Tondon (111). 
wo homosexual in pursuit of naseion can ba loyal to a friend 
(121). Invenies alium,si te hic fastidit,Alexim(You will find 
another Alexis if this one scorns vou)(1°6). 
I tried to drown myself in 4rink(129). 
~Ha proposed to relieve me of his company and deposit himself 
in a convenient niche he had found (143). 
Voutve vlumped up a lot(141), She vowed I had had enough of 
her ee 16a). Tha house which had caught his fancy was 
still in the market(165), me house was reañy for occupation 
(266), In order to land realism to my threat I picked up the 
telenhone(185). 


$ 
John Masters: Tugles and a Tiger( The Viking pres 
Conditions might have heen worse, hit T don't know how, Our 
Hollywood-inspired visions of Maharajahs,snak* charmers,and 
sinuous dancers had long faded, but we still had an ineradic- 
able feeling that India oughtto he hot(4), An Indian. cook's 
performance varies from good to noisonous(6). 
Stories of domestic hetrayal(145), I joined in the universal 
speculation--was there a woman in Razmak? Thara was not supp- 
orad to he, Nazmak's monasticity was preserved(17), 
He was going to use his rank anc position and hlast me, I cur 
-led up inside,ready to hate him(20), That if ths seniors ve 
hlind? There were some kinds of neglect andRouhle-dealing 
y that only the juniors, the toads under the harrow,could know 
about, Now much did the man underneath have to put up with, on 
his own behalf and on behalf of those under him again, begore 
his complaint changed from "disloyalty" to "nuhlic service"? 
(21). Me dismissed me with a nianful toneua-lashing(°?). 
me dawn lends a short-lived heanty to the plain of battı 
“hey were so old as to ha practically dead on their feet 
so stupid they were lucky not to ha in mental hospitals(2 
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Terrible oaths,vile ahuse,always 5 by "r" and ande 
ing in "sir", ‘Im learned the grades of the hierarchy, In 
the clouds Lived a major meneral an], Tor serious offences, 
euch as having a mutton undone gthe ery vas,"Puttim in the 
suard-room," “he yall want, up, dot im, sir" and the recre- 
ant wae rushed off between a couple of sergeents, his fest 
hardly touching the ground, tu- sergeants bellowing tin his 
ear as they ran,"Leftri gh'lef'righ', "as though he were ar 
mile away(35), ‘Je . our boots onto the gravel as 
though we tried to get through to Austra lialB4l. 
An exasperated sergeant hbawled at Ying George's third son 
when he was a GC? ' "Mr Prince 'Hrry,if I was your father, 
Itd--" A panse while the sergeant realized he could hardly, 
speaking of his sovereign, finishedcsiclwith the tradition: 
eal 5 shoot mraelf," Instead he hawled,"I'td habd- 
icate,sir!"(39). 
The two weary harlots made adequate livings from anxious 1: 
ehnertines trying + to find outrahout aay hefors their imora: 
=C% Was discovered(42), Against the enemr no holds were 
berred (45). I called for stronger wine and drank life to 
the dregs, "The kilt is an unrivalled garment for fornicat 
-ion and diarrhsa" (47). T had settled into a iche and 
worked it into a comfortahl= vleca(43). 
me “thuinderhox" has a hole in the midtle of the eat, and 
e hinged top, nder the hole, fitted into the satructure,is : 
a dean anamel pot called a "ton hat"(72), 
An Indian pystander would say with grave ooliteness that I 
was shooting vary well, but od was kina to the hirds(113). 
„Never explain, never complein"(115); 
In Gurghali, jnanta means one pubic hair and is a como» 
term of mild a>use(119), 
The Sloth Velt wae all India south of a lins drawa from 
fen to Bombay. In it all Indians were timid and lazy 
12: 
Ve made a discovery that the movies hara alwave heen axtra 
analy fond of nortraying, Ya Found the childhood playmate 
an sager woman, and the camera shifts meaninegly to the 
ceiling of the harn, The major walked in and disturbed an 
oneration only traditionally militarv(132), Ta returned 
with ardor quelled but misogveay unsbated (1). 
In April the hill stations baran to take on their not-vea- 
ther aspect---a large numhertof women, mostly married, with 
vathiag to do, and the usual flocks of servants to heln they 
Ao its a small resident male vonulation,such as sovernment 
officials in Simla or soldiers ix Panikhets; and a passing 
etrean of male transiente om leave,amons whom would occasi 
-onally appear the ladies! hushands(123), Til] stations 
presented an wunustal picture of a race that is suonosed to 
he frigid, Around rs G. there are wondérfully public man- 
sivrings for position; aha har really siven up any pretana 
òf drr oog non (154) , Of the few Inglisg girls ava lab! 
a fair proportion had ruined ‘themselves ir our lecherous hi 
Cen 
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eyes hy their activities in the various hill stations(135), 
-The Gurkha always cisnlared a sang froid anc noliteness thet 
we were unabl- to match, Once our colonel was iw the tiny 
tent thet housed the thundeserbox when a gust of wind hlaw the 
tent away jurt as a Dlatbon marched past. Mo whit surprised 
hy this sudden unveiling of his enthroned colonel,the havil- 
dar in charge gave him a perfect "Hyves right!" “he colonel, 
frozen hy shame or laughter,did not return the salute, “he 
airl had ee told to offer tie minimum of polita reistance 
to auy advance, Thay nroceeded to the extreme of heterosexue 
atfection on the. o ment vlatform(136), Some married in has te 
dnly to worry over who was now seducing their wives in th 
hill stations whara thar had seduced so many other e ee 
wives, Ara a few homocevuals followed their secret star with 
comparative comfort in that large awd easy-going coun try swhe 
re there are so many sins that there is wo sin, except inhos- 
pitality (137). 
She could farm out the children om gramdmotners im Ragland. 
The children had to be protected against the servants! affe 
-tion which would masifest itself in secret gifts of hazaar 
candies of sickly taste (140. ms Senior-Lady complex, Socia’ 
life used to he governed by the Jarrant of Precedence, If 
there was no hostess,+tit Senior Lady collectad eaves wien it 
was time to leave the gentl men to their brandy and cigars, 
She must have first ea at the thundere Ox, rowever, en surr 
-anars all privileges to a Bride, A bride was a Grids Sor 
5 ontas fram the date and time of her marriage, Could a tw: 
-caenarried woman he a 3ride?(141) 
Most Rritish recinesats once ran their own brothels quite ou. 
hlicly,act had tha Indian sirls who worked in them regularl: 
Inspected hy the hettalions! medical officers, Men, late in 
the 19th century, the wife of a conmander-ir-chief had that 
stopped, and the hors vert hack to syphilis, Later a Member 
of Parliament suctestec that soldiers returning from Tadia 
snould waar vellow armhands for a year, to show that they 
ware probably disease-riddew as not fit for decent Nazglish 
zirla to associata with(156). 
Pathan tribesmen who captured any soldiers would usually 
castrate and hehead the en, end hoth these operations were fre 
-quently done hy the women, Sometimes they would torture pr 
prisoners with the death of a thousand cuts, nushing grass 
ant thorns into sach wound as it "as made, Sometimes they 
would neg the vrisoner out ard with a stick force his jaws 
go wida open that ha could not swallow,and then the women 
would urinate ia his open moth till he Arowned(190), A 
woman for business, a hov(191) for pleasure,a goat for chol- 
ce" is an old Pathan proverb, zd ons of the most famous frat. 
-han songs, the Zaidi Dil(‘Jounded Heart) begins with the 
words,"There's a boy across the river with a bottom lik» a 
peach, but, alas, I cannot swim’ mere was something startling 
-ly iacongruous shout the idea of homosexuality wien assoc 
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with thasa fiearn= men whosphyeically tha hardest vtonle on 
sarthyured sharp stones for toilet paper (192). 

"his officer goes through life pushing doors marved 2 
(231). Mose who were still yount enough to see themselrs 

an 111. targets for male lividinousiess acted up in an, alle 
ermingly kittenish manner(247), 

I kent quiet, naming no nanes, A hape marriage, lire Jaliforr 
-iais a state of mad (250), Dither dead or at the portals c 
of death(26C). ; 


De Telawrencas Sev Literature and Censorship. 
1 ted hy TA tarry. 5577007. 

Studies\lin Tlascic American J Literature: iS en Adar went and 
took wa, after the annta, ha didn't fo any more than he had 
Jone many a time hafore,in act, Aut, in consciousness he did 
something very different, 30 did we. . . And. that was the bir 
hirth of sin, “ot doing i, hui FNOCTING about it, Before the 
apala mer had shut their nine and their minds hed sone dar 
Yow, they peeped and pried. and imagined. They watched themse: 
Ives. . . RAT falt self-c conscious, 
A minority euthor, little praised hy eritica(14).. 
Loves Love is «= coming together. it fies Cen be no comin 
togather without an equivalent going Aslinder. . . . uf thar 

cmila not mite unless thay ere previously apart, And,tav- 
ing united in a whole circle of unf ty, ther can go no furth- 
sy in love(55)....1% all he vwnited in one hond of Love, then 
thara is no more love, And therefore, for those who are in 1 
love vith ov, o travle is hatter then to errive,.,.. mat 
ores hondasca can va conceit 
an atthennt to wall in ths 


ve than the hone of love? It is 
rich tide; it is K will to arrest 
the spring, never to let Yay Aissolve into une, never to 


Eenes Lie tar 
no arrival. It is ss much « cul-de-sac as is the hottomi 
woi tA j and woman 
Hee teen kapt a duality of meaning(58)....Sacred lore is 
selfless, seeking not its own, The lover serves Wis heloved 
and saeks perfect commninion of oneness with her.. . Profane 
love seeks ite Owns I 822 T ue in the halovedy 2 eee 


the hawthorne. natal fall tor the harevine (FG 


with her to regt it from her Tere Lea tilit in our 
souls,;neither light nor dark... . na love ae S., man and 
woman is the malting into mra commnionssn? it is the frie 

-tioh of sheer sansvality „0 th(53) . . . 00 cen there be Ilib- 
arty when I] am not, free to he other than fraternal and aqua 
18 


The The “Novels It is such a hore that nemriv all rent noval- 

Tsts have a didactic purpose, otherwise „ philosovhy,sdirect- 
ly nena tA to tiair passional inspiratione In their passið 
enal inspira tion, they are all phallic wnshioverrs, From Ral- 
zac to Y: git is so, Ny, Fro Apuleius to . I, Vor ster (68) 
If in the midst of the “imaeus,Plato had only 1 49 say 


a eae my das Ee A t . e / 
pele), 
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a vellvache,and must retreat to the privy: this ton is 
of the “ternal Idea of man," then we never nead nave fallen 
so lov as Freud, IIS „% nity 27 nities that Mathew, rk, Luke 
ana John didn't write straight novels, “her did write novels 
hut «= bit crooked..eePity there's so much Sermon-on-the-Houn 
-ting(67). Mathew, Arle, Dice nd John. Tent to bed with the- 
ir breeches on!“ - ——as very child knows, M, if only they'd 
taken then of?! (63). Oh derm, darm, derm all absolutes} eeso 
absolutes is going to make the lion lie down with the arch: 
unless,lize the limerick,the lamh is inside 2), my do we 
slur ovar m catual fact that Dante hed œ cosy hifurcated 
wife in his bed, and a family of lusty little Dentinos? Petr- 
arch had 12 little legitimate /etrarchs of his own,between T 
Alis knees, “Mat bunk! my didn't Dante and Patrarch hònt in 
chorus: "Hy old girl's got Aeveral babies that sre mine,/ rut 

tnou be my spiritusl conewbine"(74). 


aby; Love, as . 281 


Love was Onc? a Little re, 
asire,to maintain the integrity of the 
te 
F 


eainst ths opvosite 9 
Individual self(81),° “ets is not the opnosi 
ral opnosits is individuality, . . LoVo, As A 


af love, Mme 
alationshin of 


47 
aL 


unison means and must nean, za cona 2wxtent,tis sinking of 
individuality...eeind tnis 3g0,2ach hopes it will *lourish 

lixa a salamander in the flame of love and passione mich it 
wall mays but for the fact that there ar» two salamanders(82 
in the same flame,and t! 


hey fight till the flame goes curl. 
You can't worship love n individuality in the sane ren. 
Love is « mutual relationship,like a flu hetwaen wax une 
wine If either vax or nir insiste on settine its om way,or 
gattinz its own Hack too rich, he flame goes out au the une 
ison disapbears. . . . OU hrs to have some sort of Halance 
“ut whereas you can quits nicely balance a pound of Hutter 
against a pound of cheese,it is quite g nother matter to bál- 
ance à rose and a ruby. . . de Moment you put young Tom in 
one scale,and vou nos Nate in the others why,not Jod Mimseelf 
nas succeeded as yet in striking a nics level balance (383) . 
“Natura, habhfles, dogs ars so lovahle,because they can't answer 


x 


acc. . „ Man isn't going to spread his own ego over a wonan 


. 


as ne has done over nature and primroses. . . . hese two indcive 
tdua’s are as different as chalk and cheese, rue, a pound of 
chalk weighs as mah as a pound of cheese, “ut the proof of 
tie pudding 18:n the eating, not the scales(39). That ie to 
sd, vou can announce that man and women should be equal and 
are equal, All right, Put them in the scales, Alas} my wife 
Ts ahout 20. pounds heavier than I am,...L'homme est ne libre 
with a napkin round his little tail. . . U senpe are noth ` 
Roth subjectseseeAS subgects, nen and women may he equal. ut 
as ohjects,it's another pair of shoes(90}.... ey are two 
very different objects, You never think of quality: or of 
inequality, for that matter, They're a cock and a nen, nd 
rou accept them as such. . . „ I never hear anything fin the 


Squawk of the hen which would seen to say: 
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n Arent I a fowl as much as ou ar-, you brute?" 
always hear wonen shrieking at their mens “Aren't I a hunan 
yeint as much as you are?“ (91). . . . 30 it is wath « men, wi th 
two legs and a penis, a belly und a mouth hegins to snout 
about being free. one wants to asks which hit do you refer 
409(92),. The mystery ahont her, is her strange undying desir 
eableness, You can ses it in every step shs takes(93), Our 
sducation goes on and on, on and on, naking he sexes alike 
(96), destroying the original individuality of the blood, to 
substitute for it this dreary individuality of the 80 
The infinite number of little human egos makes a mosquito 
marsh, here hothing happens except huazing and hitingecee 
And they call this marsh,...democracy,2ni the reign of love 
(97). Don Tuan was onl; Don Tuan because he had no real des 
IT...... mashed and trampled averything up, and desired no 
woman, so he ran after avery one of them, with an itch instem 
of a steady falme . . . . And men are far less oromiscious, ven 
blen, tum we like to pretend. It's Non Wanerv,sex-in-thee 
head, no real desire,which leads to profligacy or squalid 
nromiscuity(93) sees me living stream of semal desire itsel 
does not ten, in any nan, find its ohgect, its confluent, the 
etream of desire in worn into which it can flow(99), v- 
erything that exists, ven a stone, nas two sides to its natu 
-re, It fiercely maintains its own individuality,its own 
solidity. And it reaches forth from itself in the sudtlest 
Flow, It fiercely resists all inroads, At the sam: time it 
sinks ‘town in the curious weight, or flow,of that desire 
which we call gravitation. So instead of the free: Know 
thyself! we shell have to say to every mane "Be self: 

Re Desirous!}"---and to very womans Be Thyself! Be Desir- 
bl; (100). omen is just the same as man,” loudly said 
tna political speaker,"Save for a vary little difference," 
"Three chzzrs for the very little differences" fays a vulg- 
ar voices from the crowd....tn or out her chemiss,however,do 
-esn't make much difference to the modern woman, She's a fi 
-nished-off go, an assertive conscious entity(103). And her 
nudity is about as interesting as a doll's, me same with t 
the men, No matter how they pull their shirts off they neve 
arrive at their own nakedness. . . . hey can only be undressed 
Naked they cannot be.. . . mats the good of woman mo isn't 
desirable, ven though shes pretty as paint, and the waves 
in her heir are as permanent as the Drramids (104). 


Cocksure Tomen and “ensvre Men: There are two aspects to 

Fönen, er? is thad emure and the dauntless, Men nave lovs 
to dwell,in fiction at least,on the demure maiden whose ins 
i table reply is : "Oh ves, 17 vou pleuse, kind siri"...A 4 
few maidens,mistresses nd mothers are derure, A few preten 
to be, Tut the vast majority ara nof, And thay don't Hype toff 
to be. Te don't pect a girl skilfully driving her car to“ 
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expect her to ha gaunt less. . And a demurs telephone cirl?,.., 
Dermreness, to be sure, is outwardly becoming, It is an outward 
mark of feminini ty, Ii'ce Hobbed hair, “ut it soes with inward 
dauntlessness. “he girl who has got to make her way in life 

has got to be dauntless,and if she has a pretty, dermre manner 
with it,tnen lucky girl, She kills two birds with two stones, 
yith the two kinds of femininity go two kinds of confidences 
there ars tha women i cocksure, n the ohnen who are her 
sure,. A really up-to-date woman is a cocksure woman(114).... 
»mereas the old- Fashioned cenure woman was sure «as a hen is 

sure,that is,without knowing anything about it...,o*% mental 


sureness. Ner sureness was a physical condi ti on( 116). . Hen- 


sure is much surer than cocksure. . . . Cochesure is boss. . No- 


adays all the cocks are cackling end pretending to lay eggs, 
and all the ehns are crowing and pretending to call the sun 
out of hed(117). 


Introduction to Pansies: A bunch of pensées,anzlice pansies; 
a handful of thoughts....Not a hare idsa or an opinion or a 
didactic statenent,but a true thought,which comes as much 
from the heart an the genitals as from the head (128). . . he 
fairest thing in nature, a flower,still has its roots in earht 
and manure.eeeAnd it is our roots that now need a little att- 
ention.eeeAll the old words that belong to the body below the 
navel,have cone to he judged ohscene(129)....unoever the God 
was that made us, He made us complete, He didn't stop at the 
navel and leave the rest to the devil... the word arse is as 
much gfod as the word face. . . . he words themselves are clean, 
so are the things to which they apply, “ut the mind drags in 
a filthy association,calls up some repulsive emotion, Tell, tl 
then,cleanse the mind,that is the real job, It is the mind 
which is the Augean stables,not language, The word arse is 
clean enough, Wen the part of the body it refers to is just 
as much me as my hand and my brain are me, It is not for me 
to quarrel with my own natural make-up( 130) . Great wit as 
he Waseceef Swifticouldn't even see how much worse it would he 
if Celia didn't shit, His physical sympathies were too weak, 
his guts were too cold to sympathise with poor Celia in her r 
natural functions, His insolent and sicklily squeamish mind 
just turned her into a thing of horror, because she was mera- 
ly natural and went to the w.c,(132), 


Introduction to is Paintings: Real imaginative awareness, 
which is solargely pitysical,is denied them, Ils n'ont pas de 
quoi,as the *renchmen said of the angels, men asked Is they r 
made love in heaven(153), It is amazing how important clothes 
suddenly hecome,how they cover the subject, Antola Reynolds 
colonel in a red uniform Is much more a uniform than an indi 
-idual..eeThis painting of garments continued in vogue,till 


pictures like Sargent's seem to be nothing but yards and yart 
vards of satin from the most expensive shops, having some 
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3lake is the only painter of imaginative pictures, apart from 
Landscape, that “ngland has produced (157) . . . He dares handle 
the human body, even if he sometimes makes it a mere ideograp 
(158) . . me Frenchman of today has the most reasonable and ^ 
rationalised body possible, “is conception of sex is basical 
-ly hygienic, A certain amount 1160 copulation is good 
for you, Ca fait du bien au cops! sums up ths physical side 
of a Frenchman's ideas of Tovefarriage, food, sport and all 
the resteeceenoir is jolly....If a woman didn't have hutt- 
ocks and breasts, she wouldn't he paintable,he said, and he 
was right.. . „ mat do you paint with,Maitre?---Vith my penis, 
and he damned} Renoir did not try to get away from the body. 
But he had to dodge it in some of its aspects, rob it of its 
natural terrors,its natural demonishness(161)....0ne cannot 
help being amused at the dodge by mich the impressionists 
mada the grand ssœ.pe from the body., They metamorphosed it 
into a pure assembly of shifting lights and shadows,all col- 
_oured(163)....The post-impressionists still hate the body... 
„ut, in a rage, they admit its existence, and paint it as huge 
lumps, tubes, cubes, planes, volumes, spheres, cones, cylinders (164 
eee ecezanne's apples are a real attempt to let the apple x- 
ist in its own separate entity,without transfusing it with 
personal motion. His great effort was, as it were, to shove 
the Apple away from him, and let it live of Itself 169) 
Cézanne could not mas turbate, in paint or words, And that is 
saying a very great deal,today(181)....Cézanne's last water- 
colour landscapes,made up of a few touches on blank paper, ar 
a satire on landscape altogether, They leave so mich to the 
imagination{---that immortal cant phrase, mich means they 
cive you tie clue to a cliché and tha cliché comes... And 
that sort of imagination is just a raghag memory stored with 
thousands and thousands of old and really worthless sketches 
images,etc.,clichés(190), 


Pornography angpbecenity: Mat is pornography to one man is 
the laughter of genius to another, The word itself.. . means. 
e the grap of the harlot, “ut nowadays,what is a harlot? 
If she was a woman who took money from a man in return for 
going to bed with him---really,most wives sold themselves, 
in the past, and plenty of harlots gave themselves,when they 
felt like it,for nothing, If a woman hasn't got a tiny stre- 
ak of a harlot in her,she's a dry stick as a rule (195) 
Je have to leave everything to the majority,...everything tc 
the mob, the mob, the mob, “hey know what is obscene and what 
isnt, they do, If the lower ten million doesn't know better 
than the upper ten nen, then there's something wrong with mal 
-hmatics, Take a vote on it} Show hands, and prove it by 
count! .. „ me mob knows all about obscenity, Hild little 
words that rhyme with spit or farce are the height of obscer 
-ity. Suppose a printer put "h" in the place of "p",by_mist- 
ake, in that mere word spit? Then the great American public 


knows 
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that this man has committed obscenity(196)....It is up to 
the individual to ask himself: Is my reaction individual, or 
am I merely reacting from my mob- self (199) . . . No matter ho 
hard we may pretend otherwise, most of us rather like a mod- 
erate rousing of our sex( 200) . . . Half the great poems,pict- 
ures, us 10, stories of ths whole world are great by virtue 
of the beauty of their sex appeal. . . . ven Jiichael Angelo, 
who rather hated sex, cant help filling the Cornucopia with 
phallic acorns,...8occaccio at his hottest seems to me less 
Hornographical than Pamela or Clarissa Marlowe or even Jane 
ayre(201) e.. There's nothing wrong with sexual feelings in 
nemselves,so long as they are straightforward and not snee. 
king or sIy(202) . . . . Pornography is the attempt to insult 
sex, to do dirt on it(203)....Tie sex functions and the excr 
-ementory functions in the human body work so close togeth- 
er, yet they are, so to speak,utterly different in direction, 
Sex is a creative flow,the excrementory flow is towards dis 
„solution, decreat ion, if we may use sueh a word¥,..But in th 
degraded human being. . . . the two flows become identical, Thi: 
is the the secret of really vulgar and of pornographical pe 
-ople,...As soon as there is sex excitement with a desire 
to spite the sexual feeling,to humiliate it and degrade it, 
the element of pornography enters, For this reason,there is 
an element of pornography in nearly all 19th-century liter- 
a ture (206) .. . . ment he grey ones wail that the young man 
and the young woman went am have sexusl intercourse, they 
are hewailing the fact that the young man and the young woe 
man didn't go separately and masturhate, Sex must go somewh 
“ere, especially in young people, Sosin our glorious civilis 
eation,it goes in masturbation. . . las turbation is the one 
thoroughly secret act of the human being, more secret even 
than excrementation( 2086). . . „ me sentimentalism and the niss 
-lins analveis,often self- analysis, of most of our modern 
literature,is a sign of self-abuse, It is the manifestation 
of masturbation. . % ne outstanding feature of such consciou 
-sness is that there is no real ohject,there is only subj- 
ect(210)....The real masturbation of “nglishmen began only 
in the 19th century(211).... men the police raided my pictu 
ere show, they did not in the least know what to take, So 
they took very picture where the smallest bit of the sex 
organ of either man or women showed. . . This was the police 
test, The dabhing on of postage stempe---esnvecially a greg 
one that could te called a leaf---would in most cases hava ^ 
heen quite sufficient to satisfy this "public opinion" () 


A Propos of Iady Chatterley's Lovers: I want men and women 
to he anla to think sex,fully,completely,honestly and clean 
-ly, Sven if wa can't act sexually to our complete satisfac 
tion,let us at least think sexually, complete and cleafe 2“). 
„„It is better to give all girls this bock, at the age of 
17(229) . . a- sen, like Vr mew( 242) . . . . me Chief Priest 


of “urope know more about sex than IN Shaw does (745). 
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Te Chief Dramatist knows nothing of it, Ne has a curious 
„ank in his make-up, To him, all sex is infidelity and only 
infidelity iscex, Marriage is sexless,nul1, Sex is only mani- 
fasted in infidelity,...infidelity is sex, and prostitutes 
know all awout it, Vives know nothing and are nothing, in that 
respect, This is the teaching of the mief Dramatists and Chi 
-ef Thinkers of our generation(244)....Sex [means] blood-sympa- 
thy and blood-contact, Technically this is so, Mut as a matte 
er of fact, nearly all modern sex is a pure matter of nervee, 
cold and hloodless(256)...the "white" sex( 257). 


Collected Letter 


s of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
RAL JAA 


Volets 3 

A debt such as mine to him can only be acknowledged; it can 
never be repeid, wer a prey to ths muiltitudinous ideas which 
crowded in upon him. he could conceive wher he could not «xec 
eute, Letter-vritine to him was a means of Aisburdening him- 
self, Virginia Joolf: "Anything may tur- out of that great 
maw; the subtlest criticism,the wildest jest,thdexact condit- 
ion of his intestines," “othing escapes his attention, end the 
lofty and the mundane jostle each other for aseendancy, “No 
latter writer ver served up a stranger mixture of sarthnand- 
heaven, of grim desperation and hilarious good humour, Tis 
style alternately soars and droops, Yoolf: "The creat sentenc 
-es nockétéd with perentheses, expanded with dash after dash, 
break their walls under the strain of including and qualify- 
ing and susgesting all that Coleridge feels, feare and glinps- 
28s. . . Jorde yield those flashing phrases that hang like ripe 
fruit in tne many-leaved tree of his immense volubility," 

To Luke Coleridges I em ant to think,that for vou Fortunes wil 
take off}her hbandage,and reward merit for once 2). 

To George Coleridges As our “olidays comence next week, and I 
shall go out a good deal, a good pair of breaches will he no 
inconsiderable accession to my appeareande. . I present pair.. 
esre not altogether,...well adapted for a female eve, Not to 
mention that I should have the charge of Vanity Wrought again 
-st me for wearing a Looking ass (5). 

To Teorge Coleridge: Prospectus and Specimen of a Translation 
of suclid in = series of Pindaric Cdes, Some fresh exnecient 
the Muse will try,/And walk on stilts,although she cannot fly, 
To assist Reason by the stimulus of Imagination is the Design 
of the following Produetion, This is H- - HI was erst/7Propo 
-sition the first and Problem the first(7), Dut to the same 
power when two powers are equal--/iMy tind forehodes the seque: 
8) Hr mind does some celestial impulse teach,/And equalizes 
each to Zach. // „. „ Nor the Mah'met-srpung Vight,/The treat Mus: 
-*lman/Yould stein his Divan, iIth Urine,the soft-flowing Deus 
cher of Frisht(9). 

To Ceorge Coleridge: Iv cough rerins. . . t Cerberus ever 


parka Louder; 
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avery act of tussitation seems to divorc» my howells end bely 
e.e. 2 Cesired to see my writings---I showed him some---he 
might have read it by the light of my Blushes(10). 

To George Coleridges very tine we miss Chapel,w* nay tropans 
weet am renarkahiv religious upon an economical nien,. .If I 
were to read on as I do now---there is not the least doubt, 

„ that I should be Classical ltedal list, and a very high Jrangler 
e--but Freshmen always becin very(16)furiously(17). 
To George Joleridge: Opium never used fo have eny disagresabl 

watt effects on me---but it nas upon many(the first reference to 

1 \ opium in Coleridge's corresnondence{ 13). 

To irs Nag: My whole heart shall he laid open like any shes 

Ts heart; my Virtues,if I have any, snail! he more exnosed to 

vour view than my (215 ‘Teaknesses,e.. Olblas ar2 the cement of 

Af ection, . . . owerer wo may admire a perfect character, we are 

selaam inslined to love or praise those, mori we cannot some- 

times hblame..eelt would, I could transmit zou a little of my su 

-perfluous Good health} I am indeed at present most wonderful 

-ly well---and if I continue so,I may soon be mistaken for on 

of your very childrens at least,in clearness of complexion,an: 

rosiness of cheek I an no contemptible likeness of them, tho! 

that ugly arrangement of features, with which Nature has 13 

inzuished me, ui“, T fear, Jong stand in the way of such honora 

-bla assimilation(22), To plant and transplant---and he dirty 

and amusedj---ien to lonk with contempt on you Londoners wit: 

your mock gardens at your mon, windows---making a heggarly sl 
shew of withered flovers. stuck in pint pots, and quart pots,an 
chamber potsesemenacing the heads of the passengers below. 

To ary Nang: Ten of the most talkative young ladies now in 

Toneonttit Now by the nost accurate calculation of the specif 

-ic quantities of sounds a female tongue, when it exerts its4l: 

to the utmost,equals(24) the noise of 18 signposts,which the 

wind swings backwards and forwards in full creak. . I feel ny 

-self half-inclinad to thank Jod, that, I was 52 miles off dur- 

ing this clattering clapneration of tongues, Do you keen Ale 

at Termyn Stre2t?---Tf 5, f honpe,it is not soured.s. I am lik 

-ewise glad to hear, mat your hand is rewnitentd, though I can 

enot nelp smiling at a certain Fung Lady's effrontery in av 

-in3 boxed = young tentleman's ears, til“ ner own hand becene 

Dlack and ue, Cc. then «attributing those unse il narks to 

tns poor unfortunate ohnject of her resentrient(25).eee00 you 

spell the word---scarsely? ‘Then MNomis,the fault-finding God, 
endeavoured to discover some imperfection in Venus, he could 
only censure the creaking of her Slipper. I too,tiomuslike,can 

only fall foul on a single s.. 


w- 


y hair stood upright hy many 
degrees stiffer than the Oaks of tha “ountains,vea,stiffer 
than ir- -; yet was it rendered oily pliant by the profuse pe 
-rspiration,that Hurst from every pore(°7), 

All good things have their contingencies of evil (46). 

To Mary wans: This new whim of mins is partly a scheme of 


` 


7701 Aerence---thres neignhours have run Tusicemed Intely--- 
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of ‘them fiddle-scrapers, tii: third = flute-tooter--.and ere pa 
-petually annoying me with their vile performencas,conpared 
with which the gruntings of a whole herd of Sows would be ser. 
aphic melody. Now I hope by frequently playing nyself---*0 
render my ear callous---as 2 I dy of quality,heing reprimand- 
ed hy her hushand for having sat onions,(or gar Lick) answered 
=.. Thy don't you eat onions yourself,ym Dove, and then sou 
* would not smell Herr then: . . . our well wishers(as they are jus 
-tly called, in opposition, I suppose, to well doers) men, whose 
inclinations to serve you alwa ys N & most metheamate 
ical proportion,as their opportunite t to do xt V 


acquaintance of mine calls it thie Learned. & in due reveren- 
ee to his own 5555 like Monsieur ` ye call him, 


who used tò pull off his MNat,ywhen he kpoka of himself (50). 

“To Anne Wenz: A bird of ii air had informed me of your ill- 
nerss---an® sure never did owl or night-raven("those mournful 
mescranser of heavy things") pips d more loathsome song.. . . It 

: is indeed easy to offer comfort, when we ourselves are well; 

* then we can He full of ‘grav: saws unon the duty of resigcna ti or 
ez but alas! when the sore Visitations of Pain come home, a II 
— our Philosophy venishes---sn7 nothing remains to he seen---I 

speak of myvself---but = mara sensitive animal,with little wis. 
don andno patience(54), . 

no Teorge Coleridges Shall I profess an abhorrence of ry past 
TA Ahle m@e--too well do I know it's Iniquity---but to 
abhor} mis feeble & exnaustad heart supplies not so strong 
an Tmotion(53). a 

To George coleridges ly yeart forced me to love the Tasus,whor 
my teason(or pernaps W. Peasonings) would not permit me to 
vrorship(78). 

To Robert Southey: I like not Oxford nor me i mabi tente of 
Teen art a “ightingale among Owls,..She was not a Pro; 
-stitute, ehcp sett oven citadel of her chastity is so inpregn 
-ably 3575 g, that ia needs not the ornamental Gut-worls of Ji 


7 
77 


des ty (33. Yala ld $, , 93,4 e 
Cv 
To 5 Wey a eo Lede slept yesterday---but Lo- 
aca 


22 Anguishe--I An 16 niles distant, and am not half 
Sur 80 W ani. A Jelch Democrat. . . grasped my hand with fla; 
lar, N -sh-hruising e I trembled, lest some discontented 
AW “Citizens of the animacular Republig should have emnigrated(39). 


$ To Robert Southey: The Younc Tady T Sag Said to he the most lite: 
-rary of FHS Heautiful, and the most heautiful of the literata: 

Litem tS may he so--emy daculties & discernments ure so comple 
-ately jaundiced by veration,that the(109) Virgin tary & Mary 
Flanders---alias HULL, would appear in the same mer; or“ Log 
our Mayor---a fellow, that would certainly be a Pantisocrat,v 
were his head & heart as highly illuminated as his TACE ee fte 
is guilty of so many Rascalities in his public Character, that 
he is obliged to Arink three bot tles of “laret a day in or der 
to acquire a stationary rubor end prevent him fron the troub- 
ls of running backwards ^ aE for a blush once every 
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five minutes, In the tropical Latitudes of this fellow's 
Yose was I obliged to fry(110). 

Rertie Greatheed,The zegent (1788) Act IV,sc.ii,11.29-313 
"Despair with damning hold/Clings on so fast, a wild of ele- 
phants/Yere atomies to tear it from this trunk"(111), 

To Rohert Southey: To you sone, I write the first part of 
this letter... Is this handwriting altogether erased from y 
vour Vemory?eeesOr whom am I now violating the miles of fe- 
male Delicacy? Is i for the same Coleridgeswhon I once reg 
-arded as a Sister her best-heloved Brother? . . . I conjure 
you,Coleridgef earnestly and solemnly conjure you, to consid 
-er long and deeply,before vou enter. into any rash Schemes, 
„ „I have heard that vou mean to leave “ngland...eYou have 
doting Friends, Vill you break their “earts?(112)...I often 
reflect on the happy hours we spent together, and regret the 
Toss of your Soctety. . If you value mi peace of nhind, vou 
nis t. om no account answerthis Letter,or take the least Noti 
-ce of IF.. Yo name was signed;---it was from “ary Fwans 
„„ endeavoured to he perpetually with Vise Rrunton---I 
even hoped, that her Erquisite Reauty and uncormon Accomplis. 
-ments might have cured one Passion by another(113). 


u. 


To Trencis Iranghem: I call even m Cat Sister in the Frat- 


ernity of universal Yature, Owls I respect ?; Tack Asses I 
loves for Aldermen and Hogs, gishope and Royston Crows I ha- 
ve not particular partiality- --; they are ry Cousins howeve 
epee Ut Tings, Jolves, lygers, Generals, inis ters, and Hyaena g, 
renounce them alle--or if they must be my “insmen,it shall 
e in the 50th Renove(1?1), 
To George SGoleridges This Vice Constitution seeme to have 
implanted in me,and Nahit has mace it almost omninotent, It 
is Indolence}(125), b 
To Mary “ivans3 I have made the request with no other Design 
or Nec tat Ton than that of arming my fortitude with total 
hopelessness, Read this Letter with Renevolence---end cons- 
ign it to Oblivion,...The Man of dependent fortunes while 
he fosters an attachment commits an act of Suicide on his 
havviness(130), 


To Robert N T am not conscious of having injured her 


[Sara frickerjotherwise,than by having mistaken the ebulli- 
ence of schematism for artootion( 132) «t titer inf te sie 
ʻO P a. 


To Robert Southey: I am so hahituated fo L 55 0812 ng 
that I cannot divest myself of it even when m own ‘Yretched 
eness is the subject. I appear to mrself like a sick Physic 
-ian,feeling the pang achtely, vet deriving a wonted pleas- 
ure from examining it's progfess and developing it's causes 


(133), And IT cannot write without a hody of F 
m Poetry is crowded and sweats henea a heavy Fürthen of. 
Ideas and Imagery! It @eldom\has, ase (157). 

To Robert Southey: The feehbleness of. exhausted ™eelings has 


nroduced & II, end my “eart stagnates into Peace 0 lo- 
se PETIT can rise above that selfish Pang, “ut to marry 


another 
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Southey}; hear with my weakness, Love mekes all things pure on 
and heavenly like itselfg---but to marry a woman whom I do 
not love---to degrade her,gwhom I call my ‘Tife,by making her 
The Instrument of low Desire---and on the removal of a desul- 
tory Appetite, to he perhaps not displeased with her Absence! 
145 

te ne e Dyers Southey is truly a man of nerpendiculer Virt- 
ue(152]J---a_downright upright Nepudlicant(T53). 


To Joseph Cottle: My triumpnant “ripes cataracsed nosi iaga- 
5 ra-ishTy(T55). 


To Robert Southey: A total want of the boasted Flocol-nauc i- 
nihili-nilificating Sense, O Selfish,monev-loving Tang wnat 
Principle ve vou not given up?. % Gad} that such a mind 
should “all in love with that Tow, dirty, gutter-grubving Trull 
TORLDLY PRUDTNGTES (171) á 
To Josian Jade: Te were five in number,and twenty five in qua 
ITF. s moment I entered the Coach I stunbled on a huge 
projection,which might be cale d aBelly with the same propri- 
ety that you might name Mourtt Atlas a Holehill---Neavens! 

that «man should de unconscionable enough to enter a stage- 


1 } 


COACH, Ain would want elbow-room if he were walking on Salis- 


bury CITO a 


7o Jonn “idwardss mat infernal nonsense will not your true 


ENOTA Pin-icus.---ote bhy 3. 7, 0.1 m tter, ane 
than not let a un! . I enquired’ my road at a Jottage--eand 


on lifting ur 4164 latch beheld a tall old Naggwnose soul-geld 
1118 Ugliness would chill to eber. 1 chastity a cantharidized 
3a tyr(132). ; 
To Jona Tdwardss I have hoe1 totterring on tue edge of mad- 
HSSS 227s haan ol ieee 2d to take Laudanum almost every 
night(18%), 
To John “dvardss ray tire Goleridce niscarried....«l 
think tns sunject of pregnancy the most obscure of all God's 
V s h coercive against Inmsterialism---it 
tarts uneasy doubts respecting Trmortalitys® the pangs whiick 
the ‘Toman sur ers, seen inexplicable in the system of optimisr 
Omer pains are only friendly adnonitions that we are not 
acting as Nature requires---bu t here are pains nost horrible 
in consequence of having eyed peter cay: 
Bright Bubbles of the aye-ebullient hrain!(209), . 
2 monas Pooles I suspect that you attribute to others vour 
Dm n enthusiasm of Zenevolence, ae if tle Sun should ga- -i 
how rich purple those opposite Jindowe are burning! (211). 
Zahn aal: "he Peripatetic Sage....divides bad men: 
into two asses . . . wet or intemperate Sinners"---men whe 
are hurried into vice by their appetites but acknowledge the- 
ir actions to he vicious,...dry villains who. . . believe that 
Vice is Virtue...emen of bad vnrincinles,..,areat indeed gare 
tie moral uses of llarriage---It Is Variety that cantharidizes 
USe r Rg cp Tan confines tue appetites to one objec 
gradually Cages them to he swallowed up in affectiones oset- 
ve 


ar 

vaste 

pon 
f 


+a, 
12 fece 
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Sk 5. 


of an whoremonger or intriguer,and that of = married man- 
it would furnish pnysiognomic demonstration(214), Godwin app 
-eared to me to possess neither the strength of intellect 
that discovers truth, or the powers of imagination that deco- 
rate falsehood. . . ut why so violent against 2 in 
poetry? .. hy pass an act of Uniformity against Poets?--8I 
received a letter from a very sensible friend abusing Love- 
verses--eanother blaming the introduction of Politics.... 
Some for each---is my Hotto(215), 
FO fohn “helwalls It is not his Atheism thet has prejudiced 
me agains Godwin; but Godwin who has perhaps prejudiced me 
against Atheism( 221) 
To John Prior Zstlin: my a jurderer is like an unborn Jacke 
A885, „e is an Ass-ass-in,gi,e.Ass in an ass (223), The Revie 
-ws have been wonderful--- e onthly has cataracted panegy- 
ric on my poems; the Critical has cascaded it; and the Anal- 
ytical has drib>led it with very tolerable ¢ivility(224). 
To Thomas Pooles for’s ^ phrases,which night perhaps have 
ndsquately expresced my gelinge, the cold-blooded Children 
of this ‘Yorld have anticipated & exhausted in their unmean- 
ing gabher of flattery.eseel seid that Taith was infinitely 
batter than Goo Vorks---as the Cause is greater than the 
effect--eas & fruitful Tree is better than its Fruits(230c), 
no Thomas Poole: I havs seen a narrow-necked Rottle so full 
of water,thst then turned upside down not a drop has fallen 
out. I heart has been full(242), 
mo Rohert Southey; From the right temple to the tip of my 
right shoulder including eye,cheek,Jaws,teeth,® throat I am 
suffering mors than Jupiter parturient of pal las (248). 
To Thomas Poole: I was seized with an intolerable pain. I 
ran about tie “ouse naked,endeavouring by every means to 
excite sensations in diffrents parts of my body,“ so to wea- 
cen the enemy by creating a divisienf249), I took between 
50 to 70 drops of TLaudanum, and sopped the Cerberus just as 
his mouth began to open, On rriday It only nigaled; as if 
ne Chief had departed as from a conquered place,and merely 
left a small garrison behind, . „hut this morning he returned 
in full force, a his Name is Legion!---Giant-fiend of an hund 
red hands} with a shower of arrowy Death-pangs he transpier 
-ced ne, : then he became a Tolf & lay gnawing my bones 
Vy right cheek has certainly been placed with admirable exac 
-tness under the focus of some invisible Rurning-Glass,which 
concentrated all the Rays of a Tartarean Sun(250). David ar 
-tley is wetl,saving that he is. sometimes inspired by the 
728 5 like Isaiah,his "hbowells sound like an Harps" 
251) 6 
To Thomas Doole: I met with the following Sonnet in some ver 
dull posams,arions which it shone like a solitary star, men 
the night is dark. . 07 like a red Carbuncle on a Negrots 
Nose (252) e 
To John Thelwall; Iy face,unless when animated by irmediate 
. great Sloth,& great indeed almost ideote 
9 
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good nature, 'Tis a mere carcass of a face: fat, flabby, & expre 
-ssive chiefly of inexpression(261),---Yet,I am told, that my 
aves,evehrows,: Forehead are vhysiognomically good---3; but of 
this the Deponent knoweth not.. „. me Thole man indicates indol 
-enee_capahle of 5 Fos try, & "Facts of 
mind",.,are my darling studies. I cannot breathe thro' my 
nose---so my mouth,with sensual thick Lips, is almost always 
open(260). i 
To Thomas Poole: mich if not Impossibility in person, was Ipo 
=85 v's first Cousin(274), 
gb! To John Thelwall; But do not let us introduce an act of Unifor 
-mity against Poets---I have room enough in E brain to admire 
aye & almost equally,the head and fancy of Akenside,and the Af 
heart and fancy of Bowles,the solemn Lordliness of Hilton,& ~ 
. the divine Chit chat of Cowper: and whatever a man's excellen- 
ce is,that will (likewise lhe his fault(276). 
To Robert Southey: The four last lines appear to drag excremen 
=titiously(290). = . 
To John Thelwall; I think too much for a Poet; he [Southeyl too 
little for a great POS. . Je quarreled. . Te are now reconc- 
iled; bute ee" the blasted oak puts not forth it's buds anew"--- 
we are acquaintences(294), 
To John elwalis Nave hopes without expectations---hopes to 
stimulate exertion,not expectations to hazard disappointment, 
eset Would have you do any thing honest, rather than lean with 
the whole weight of your necessities on the Press, et bread, 
& cheese,cloathing & housing independently of it; & you may 
then safely trust to it for heef and strong peert305 . 
To Joseph Cottle: Jordeworth complains,with justice,that South 
-ey writes foo much at his ease---that he seldom "feels his 
hurthened breast/Reaving heneath th'incumhbent DeLty" cecel 
should not think of devoting less than 20 vears to an pic 
Poem, Ten to collect materials and warm my mind with universal 
science, I would he a tolerable MNathematician,I would thorough 
-ly know lechanics,ydrostatics,Optics,and Astronomy, Botany, 
Wetallurgy,Tossilism,Chemistry,Geology,Anatomy,*"edecine-=-then 
the mind of man---then the minds of men---in all Travels, Voy- 
ages and Histories(320), So I would spend ten years---ths next 
‘five to the composition of the poem---and the five last to the 
correction of it(321). 
To Joseph Cottles The mice play the very devil with us, It 
irks me to set a trap, Dy all the whiskers of all the pussies 
that have mewed plaintively,or amorously,since the days of ‘Thi 
-ttington,it is not fair, "Tis telling a lie, 'Tis as af you 
said,"Here is a bit of toasted cheese; come little mice! I in- 
„ when, oh, Foul breach of the rites of hospitality! 
322). ; 
To Robert _ Southey; Jordsworth is a very great man---the only 
man,to whom at all times ¢: in all nde ef excellence I feel 
myself inferior....tne Tondon Litera appear tO ee COMP- 
Ost of Nullity & Dullity(334), 
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To John Thewall: AÑ other times I adopt the Brahman Creed, e 
SF Ik is better to sit than to stand,it is better to lie 
than to sit,it is better to sleep than to wake---but Death is 
the best of allf---I should much wish,like the Indian Vishna, 
to float about along an infinite ocean cradled in the flower 
of the Totos, & wake once in a million years for a few minutes 
enejust to know that das going to sleep a million years more 
(350), The epithet "downy" is probably more applicable to Zu- 
sants upper lip than to her Bosom( 551). 

To Thomas Poole: Mose who have been led to the same truths 
step by =tep thro! the constant testimony of their senses, se- 
em to me to want a sense which I possesse«-They contemplate 
nothing but parts---and all parts are necessarily kittle,.. 
They were marked hy a microscopic acuteness; but when they 
looked at great things, all became a blank.. . . (354); and ‘they 
uniformly put the negation of a power for the possession of . 
povereeeand called the want of imagination Tudgment,& the nev 
-er being moved to Rapture Philosophy$(355), 

To Josenhy Cottle: I-sunnose,th tragedy lies snugly in his 
green ag -I it have not emigrated to the i tchen or the 
Cloaca(357). 

To Villiam “tordsworths A very fat Sriar,renowned for Gluttony 
&-Lubricity,rurnishes abundance of jokes(all of them abdominal 
vel si quid infra)Jokes that would have stunk,had they been 
fresh; and alas; they have the very saeva mephitis of antiqui 
-ty on them(379), 

To George Coleridge: History has taught ne, that RULERS are 
much the same In all ages & under all forme of governments 
they are as bad as they dare to be, The Vanity of Ruin ù% the 
curse of Blindness have clung to them, Iike an hereditary Lep- 
rogy. . The error of attributing to Governments a talismanic 
influence over our virtues & our hapviness--eas if Government: 
were not rather effects than i I ragard Goevrnment: 
as I regard the abscesses produced by certain fevers---they 
are necessary consequences of bhe diseaseg,& by their pain 
they increase the disease (396). 

To Charles Lambs You answered me It aws a lie too gross for 
the 368 888 t Ignorance to believe," & I was not angry with 
Fou, because the cssertion,which the grossest Ignorance would 
believe a lie the Omiscience knew to he truth(404), 

To Mrs 5,T Coleridge: I found myself obliged to go down to the 
Cabin--eaccordingly "I descended into Fell and rose again" the 
next morning.. n nose, the most placable of all our Senses, 
reconciled &“ insensible of the stink(425)....A melancholy 
Frenchman is almost a merry “nglishman(433)...¢.T0 be an Engli- 
shman is in Germany to be an Angel---they almost worship you 
(455). Klopstock sopke French fluently,altho' with a most gloi 
-ious havock of genders and syntax.eeelt was an effort to tall 
with Prof, “beling---as we were obliged to drop all our Pearls 
into a huge “Mar-trumpet,.e. nen Buonaparte was in Italy, he.. 
said in a large Company---AySeee™* Italians are tutti ladroni 
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An Italian Lady present answered---Non tutti; ma Buona Parte (436). 

To Thomas Poole: It is an honor to Poets & Great Men that you think of 
them as parts of Nature; and anything of Trick & Fashion wounds you in 
them as much as/you\when, see Yews clipped into miserable peacocks.-—— 
The Author of the Messiah should have worn his own Grey Hair.——Powter 
and the Periwig were to the Eye what Mr Milton would be to the ear (443) 
Klopstock spoke in high terms of Wieland,as the greatest Master of the 
German lang@uge....He spoke with the keenest contempt of Schiller's 
Productions....0f Kantahesaid,that he was a Mountebank & the Disgrace 
of Germany——-an unintelligible Jargonist....He appeared, according to 
Wordsworth,very fearful lest he should be considered as an Imitator of 
Milton! (444)....They call him the German Milton---a very German Milton 


indeed! (445). 
To Thomas Poole: I now read German as English—-— that is,without any 
mental translation, as I read....0n very trivial, and on metaphysical 
Subjects I can talk tolerably——so so!—--but in that conversation, 
which is between both, I bungle most ridiculously(453). 
To Mrs S.T.Coleridge: The Coach looked like a shapeless Idol of Suspic 
nul i an hundree Eyes——for there were at least so many holes in 
it(471). 
To Thomas Poole: I find being learned is a mighty easy thing,compared 
with _any studylelse. My God! a miserable poet must he be,& a despicab 
-le le taphysi ci an whose] acquirements have not cost more trouble & 
reflection than all thelearningof Tooke, Por son, & Parr united. With the 
advantage of a great Library Learning is nothing, nethinks—merely a 
sor tpf excuse for being idle(494). 
To G.BeGreenough: The earliest attempts by Hol be in, Michael Angelo,Raph 
ael,Cerreggie &e &c &c——& behind each a Distich,of Beireis's own 
Composition I wondered at all with broad eyes, hands uplifted! ! 
like two Notes of Admiration & such a stupid Face of Praise, that Ber- 
eis fell in raptures——-Extacied as I was with each & all, yet I never 
forgot to turn to the Back of each Picture,& read aloud with admiring 
emphasis,the Latin Distich/ still trying the Exgeriment,whether I 
could not rise above Beireis's Self—Praises———-in VainJ! My most extra- 
vagant compliments were as German Mustard to Cayenne Fepper !.. I stink 
like an eld Poultice!——-I should mislead ack of Foxpounds in 
Great Britain/ Put a Trail of Rusty Bacon at a Furlong Distance & me 
at a mile,and they would follow me(522)....Lord a mercy on those poor 
Imps that are condemned to live between the Toes of the Devil's Dam 
who wears black Worsted Socks, & uses Turney Sarat for Corn Plaster—— 
( D that live under the Devil's Tail have a Heaven in comparison 
523). k: : ë 
To Thomas Poole: As to Stutfield,I could almost wish that some Incubus 
would get into Bed with him,& blow with a bellows the Wind of cold 
colic against his Posteriors(526). Northmore himself is an honest vehe 
-ment sort of Fellew,who splutters out all his opinions,like a Fizgig 
made of Gunpowder not thoroughly dry/ sudden & explesive yet ever 
with an adhesive Blubberliness of Elocuti on. . . The Victory at Nevi!—— 
If I were a good Caricaburist,I would sketch off Suwarrow,in a Car of 
Conquest drawn si huge Crabs!! with what retrograde Majesty the Vehic- 
le advances! (529 
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o Robert Southey: But Hume vrote—-—and the French imitated hin 
— we the French—— and the French us— and so phil osophi sms fly to 
and fro— in serieses of imitated Imnitations—-— Shadows of shadows of 
a farthing Candle placed betveen two Looking- glasses (538)... 0d 
bless hin, tquse a vulgar Phrase. —— This is a quotation from Godwin 
wo used these words in conversation with me & Davy——the pedantry of 
atheism tickled me hugely.——Gedwin is no great Things in Intellect; 
but in heart & manner he is all the better for having been the Hus- 
band of Mary Wolstonecraft(549). 

To Humphry Davy: Define Disgust in philosophical Language-—-Is it 
not, speaking as a materialist,always a stomach—sensation conjoined 
with an idea?...Gedwin talks evermore of you with lively affection. 
———"What a pity that such a Man should degrade his vast Talents to 
Chemistry"-—-cried he to me.———Why,quoth I,how,Godwin! can you thus 
talk of a science, of which neither you nor I understand an iota?... 
Tou, LX II & Godwin,& Shakespeare,& Milton,with what an athanasi ophag- 
ous Grin we shall march together—— ze poets: Down with all the rest 
of the World$--——-By the word athanasiophagous I mean devouring Inmmort 
-ality by anticipation(557). 

To William Godwin: Mrs Inchbald I do not like at all....That segment 
of a look at the corner of her eye-—0O God in heaven! it is so cold 
& cunning-—-! thro’ worlds of wildernesses I would run away from 
that look,that heart—picking look. Tis marvellous to meet you 
en like that Woman(589). 

To Humphry Davy: I was a well meaning Sutor,who had e 
with more zeal than vi sdom!! (612). 


To J.W.T6bin: the Scotch Encyclopaedia, the authors of which may the 


devil scotch,for thothless serpents that poison with dribble!...I 
open the Letter and make a new fold,to tell you that I have bit the 
wafer into the very shape of the young moon that is just abeve the o 
-pposite hill (614). . . I abandon Poetry al together — Mi eave the high- 
er & deeper Kinds to Wordsworth,the delightful ,popular & simply dig- 
nified to Southey; & reserve for myself the honorable attempt to 
make others feel & understand their Mine they deserve to be 
felt & understood (623). 

To William Godwin: The very Glory of ihe place is coming on— the lo 
Deal Genius is just arraying himself in his higher Attributes (623). 
. „Men cannot long retain their Faith in the Heaven above the blue 
sky-—-but a Heaven they will have---& he who reasons best on the 
side of bhat universal Wish will be the most popular philosopher... 
Dismiss,my dear fellow! your theory of Collision of Ideas,& take up 
that of mutual Propul si ons (636). 

To Josiah Wedgewood: She appears to me to have been injured by going 
out of the’common way without any of that Imagination, which if it be 
a Jack o'Lanthorn to lead us out of ‘he way is however at the same 
time a Torch to light us whither we are going. A whole Essay might b 
be written on the Danger of thinking without Images (646). 
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vol. II. 

To Thomas Poole: My left testicle has swoln to more thanthree times 
it's natural size,so that I can only lie on my back,and am now sitting 
wide astraddle on this wearisome Bed (661). Hartley is a universal Dar- 
Iing—-he seems to have administered Love Philtres to the whole Town 
662). 
Humphry Davy: The Lettre de Cachet of a Rheumatic Fever sentenced 
me to the Bed—bastille....my left Testicle swelled,without pain indeed, 
but distressing from it's weight....I applied Sal ammoniac dissolved 
in ver juice, & to considerable püf pete; but the smart was followed by 
such a frantic & intolerable Itching over the whole surface of the 
Scrotum,that I am convinced it is the identical Torment which the Damn 
-ed suffer in Hell, & that Jesus, the good-natured one of the Trinity, 
had it built of Brimstone, in a pang pf pity for the poor Devila(663). 
To ThomasBoole: By the extreme irritation brought on ever the whole 
surface of the scrotum such a frantic Itching,that I have no doubt but 
that this & no other is the Torment in Hell,& that Brimstone was given 
.. as a merciful Palliative of the Punishment. This Itching was succeed 
-ed by the appearance of five small but angry Ulcers on theScrotum(665) 
To John Thelwall: Derwent is a fat healthy hungry pretty creature-— 
the abstract idea of a Baby-—-e fit Representative of Babe-borough. Har 
-tley is a fairy elf...a spirit of Joy dancing on an Aspen Leaf. 
To Thomas Poole: Shortly I shall look back on my long & painful Illness 
only as a Storehouse of wild Dreams for Poems,or intellectual Facts 
for metaphysical Speculation. Davy in the kindness of his heart calls 
me the Poet—philosopher——I hope, Philosophy & Poetry will not neutral- 
ize each(668) other,& leave me an inert mass....0...! that you were 
with me by the fireside of my Study here,that ight talk it over with 
you to the Tune of this Night Wind that pipes it's thin doleful climb- 
ing sinking Notes like a child that has lost it's way and is crying 
aloud,half in grief and half in hope to be heard by it's Mother[Cf. 
De jection,11.121-5] (669). 
1 Josiah Wedgwood [3 long learned letters triticsing Locke's philosphy} 

:The Phrase “innate ideas" is surely not of Des Cartes! Invention 
Diog-Laert. in the Life of Plato; Cie. Tusc. Quaest. I. xxiv. 57; Marsilio 
Ficine,Iamblichus de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum....What if it were neverthe 
less true, that Mr Locke's whole System, as far as it is a system, pre- 
existed in Des Car te s? (682). . . . not merely that it is deducible from 
the writings of Descartes, but that it exists in them, actually, explicit 
(686) . . . In Mr Locke there is a complete Whirl-dance of Confusion 
with the words we,Soul ,Mind,Consciousness,&eideas....The Mind in Mr 
Locke's Essay has three senses—— the Ware-house,the Wares,and the Ware 
-house-man (696). ,Mr Locke would have never disgraced his Essay with 
the first Book,if he had not mistaken innasci for synonimous with 
conasci,whereas to be "born in" and to be "born at the same time with" 
are phrases of very different import(691)....Des Cartes had adopted 
the word Innate to express those cognitions which the mind gains by 
attending to its own passions & operations(692), Des Cartes has said 
the same things as Mr Locke; but he has said them mere perspicuously, 


more philosophically (697). 
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We may have the same point in view,but he is sailing thither,& I swimm- 
ing. So Des Cartes's system is a drossy Berkeleianism....The famous 
Essay on the human Understanding is only a prolix Paraphrase on Des 
Cartes with foolish Interpolations of the Paraphrast's; the proper mott 
-o to which would be (699) Nihil hie Novi,plurimum vero superflui....It 
may be fairly asked,wherein does Mr Locke's Essay's merit consist. Cer- 
tainly not in his style,which has neither elegance,spirit,nor precisior 
z as certainly not in his arrangement, which is so defective, that I at 
least seem always in an eddy,when I read hin. . 31 but least of all can 
it be in his Illustrations,which are seldom accurate to the eye,& never 
interesting to the Affections. I feel deeply. . . what ungracious words I 
am writing; in how unamiable a Light 1 am placing myself. I hazardthe 
danger of being considered one of those trifling men who whenevr a Sys- 
tem has gained the applause of mankind hunt out in obscure corners of 
obscure Books / paragraphs in which that, System may seem to have been 
anticipated; or perhaps some sentence of half a dozen words,in the int- 
ellectual Loins of which the System had lain snug in homuncular perfect 
-ion....The French boast and faatter/the Engl ish. . . assume and detract: 
that is,they take what they believe to be their absolute Bulk as a 
thing necessarily nresupposed,&,ag it were,axiomatic,and they endeavour 
to increase their relative Size byflevel l ing all around them. Besides, 
Discoveries of these & similar Facts in literary History are by no mean 
so unprofitable as might appear at the first view. They lessen that 
pernicious custom begun no doubt by the great Bacon(700),& in no small 
degree fostered by Des Cartes, of neglecting to make ourselves accurate- 
ly acquainted with the opinions of those who have gone before us It 
is even better to err in admiration of our Forefathers,than to become 
all Ear, like Blind men,living upon the Alms and casual mercies of con- 
eres; Intellect. Besides, Life is shor & Knowledge infinite; & it 
is as well therefore that powerful & thinking minds should know exactly 
where to set out from,& so lose no time in superfluous Discoveries of 
Truth long before discovered. That periodical Forgetfulness,which would 
be a shocking Disease in the mind of an Individual relatively to it's 
own Discoveries,must be pernicious in the Species. . The whole human 
Species from Adam to Bonaparte, from China to Peru,may be considered as 
one Individual Mind(701). 
To Thomas Poole: Deep Thinking is attainable only by a man of deep Feel 
-ing,and that all Truth is a species of Revelation. The more I under- 
stand of Sir Isaac Newton's works,the more bolcly J Lare utter >o ry 
om mind & therefore to Jou, that I believe the Souls of 500 Sir Isaac 
Newtons would go to the making up of a Shakespere or a Milton... Mewton 
was amere materialist-—-Mind im his system is always passive—a lazy 
Looker—on on an external world(709)....It is necessary for the human 
Being in the present state of society to have felt the pressures of act 
ual Hardships,in order to be a moral Being. Where these have /never\ been 
& in no degree felt, our very deeds of Pity do to a certain extent co- 
operate to deprate uss Consider for a moment the different Feelings 
with which a poor woman in a cottage gives a piece of Bread & a cup of 
warm Tea to another poor Woman travelling with a Babe at her Back,& the 
Feelings with which a Lady lets two pence drop from her Cari-iage Window 
out of the envelope of perfumed Paper by which her Pocket is defended 
from the Pollution of Copper(711). 
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To WilliamGodwin: I have been,during the last 3 months,undergoing a 
precess of intellectual 55 found myself unaware at 


the Reot of pure Mathematics—--and up that tall smooth Tree, whose few 
poor Branches are all at it's very summit,am I climbing by pure adhes 
-ive strength of arms and thighs---still slipping dom, still rehewing 
my ascent....I look at the Mountains (that visible God Almighty that 
looks in at all my windows)...only for the Curves of their outlines; 
the Stars, as I behold them, form themselves into Triangles——and my 
hands are scarred with scratches from Cat,whose back I was rubbing in 
the Dark in order to see whether. the sparks from it were refrangible 
by a Prism. The Poet is dead in me—--my imagination...lies,like a 
cold Snuff on the circular Rim of a Brass Candle-stick,without even a 
stink of Tallow to remind you that it was once cloathed and mitred 
with Flame . . I am unfit to decide on any but works of severe Logic.. 
„Have you seen the second volume of the Lyrical Ballads... I should 
judge of a man's Heart and Intellect precisely according to the deg- 
ree and intensity,with which he read those poems....If I die. . be 
sure to say-——"Wordsworth descended on hin, like the gnothi seauton 
fromHeaven; by shewing to him what true Poetry was,he made him know, 
that he himself vas no Poet"(714). 
To Thomas Poole: I would rather be in Hell,deserving Heaven,than be 
in Heaven,deserving Hell(722). 
To John Thelwall: Such. . . is the chasm between us, that so far from be- 
ing able to shake hands across it,we cannot even make our Words intel 
-ligible to each other....The Lady of the Lake is rather an unlucky 
title; as since the time of Don Cuixote the phrase has become a cant 
word in almost all European Languages for a Woman of Plessure (723). 
To William Godwin: But that Gemman[James Mackintesh]'s Lectures & 
Conversations are but the Steam of an Excrement,& truly animacular 
must those Souls be,to whom this can form a cloud that hides from 
them the face of Sun or Star. He is a thing that must make itself 
known to all noses,sooner or later; but some men's olfactories are 
quicker than others'-—/You for instance smelt at him and found him 
out-—-I & Wordsworth winded him at a distance (737). 
To Robert Southey: I have a very large Beil in my neck. . . & it is poul 
-ticed———-in consequence whereof I smell so exactly like a het Loaf, 
that it would be, perilous for me to meet a hungry blind man(746)... 
I asked a stupid haughty fool,who is the Librarian of the Dean & Chap 
-ter's Libraryfin Durhamjif he had Leibnitz. He answered—-—"We have 
no Museum in this Library for natural curiosities; but there is a 
mathematical Instrument-seller in the tom, who shews such animalcula 
thro' a glass ofgreat magnifying powers."...He understood the word 
"live Nits€747)....My left knee swelled,"pregnant with agony" as Mr 
Dedsley says in one of his poems(748)....Wranghem has married again 
Lady of a neat 7004 a year. . His present wife's Cousin observ- 
-ed-—"Mr W. is a lucky man——his present lady is very weakly & del- 
icate." I like the idea of a man's speculating in sickly Wives(749). 
To Miss Isabella Addison & Miss Joanna Hutchinson: A Husband to suit 
you,.../A Baronet?..../But as plain Meat is all that the Healthy de- 
sire, „ere I you, I'd put up with a simple Esquire./Such a one new as 
-(Neta bene. I'm married,/And Coals to Newcastle mst never be car 
Fried! 1) (754). 
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To Thomas Poole: the preservation of a Life,which heaven knows,but for a 
sense of duty I would resign as quietly & blessedly as a Baby fallen as— 
leep lets the mother's nipple slip from it's innocent gums (755). 

To Robert Southey: Sara-—-alas! we are not suited to each other....When 
I least love her,then most do I feel anxiety for her peace,comfort,& 

vel fare. . . Metaphysicians! Do,Southey,keep to your own most excellent 
word (for the invention of which you deserve a pension far more than 
Johnson for his Dictionary) & (767) always say——Metapothecaries. There 
does not exist an instance of a deep metaphysician who vas not led by 
his speculations to an austere system of morals....As to Hume,was he not 
—-ubi non fur, ibi stultus——& often theif & blockhead at the same time? 
.. Chemistry tends in it's present state to turn it's Priests into Sacri 
—fices....Ittends to prevent a young man from falling in love(768). 

To Thomas Poole: Mackintosh's face has no lines(770) like that of a man 
——no softness,like that of a voman——it is smooth,hard ,motionless—-—a 
flesh-mask! (771). . . 


‘To Robert Southey: Many & many & many atime I have regarded my Talents 


& Acquirements as a Porter's Burthen,imposing on me the Duty of going on 
to the end of the Journey,when I would gladly lie down by the side of 
the road, and become the Country for a mighty nation of Maggots(778). 

To William Gedwins My ideas,wishes,& feelings are to a distasededegree 
disconrected from motion & action....I am a dreaming & therefore an in- 
dolent man—. I am a Starling self-incaged,& always in the Moult,& my 
whole Note is,Tomorrow,& tomorrow,& tomorrow(782). 

To Sara Hutchinson [790-7983 a verse letter which contains the earliest 
draft of Dejection]. 

To Thomas Poole: Mrs Coleridge is indisposed,& I have too much reason 

to suspect that she is breeding again/ an event, rhich was to have been 
deprecated (799). l g 

To William Sothebrs Only I would have the words,diviné Poeta Virgil Eel . 
v. 45 applied to Klopstock], translated, Verse—making PI VIIE (811). 

To Sara Hutchinson: It rained almost incessantly...3 till the late Even- 
ing, men it fell a deep Calm,& even the Leaves, the vey topmost Leaves, of 
the Poplars & Aspens had Holiday, & like an overworked Boy, consumed it in 
sound Sleep(825). A large print of Adem & Eve rising out ef Chaos. Derw- 
ent,...putting his finger to Eve's Bosom,said———Ma!—-—Ma! PAP! Hartley 
said——"it is very curious! A SBa notlin a World,but a World rising out o 
of a Sea!" (827). l 

[Southey ,Life & Correpii.190: "You spawn plans like a herring; I only 
wish as many of the seed were to vivify in proportion"), 

To Robert Southey: Mrs Coleridge's mind has very little that is bad in 
it—--it is an innocent mind; but it is light, and unimpressible,warm in 
anger, cold in sympathy——and in all disputes uniformly projects itself 
forth to recriminate,instead of turning itself inward with a silent 


‘Self—questioning....Never,I suppose, did the stern Match-maker bring to- 


gether two minds so utterly contrariant in their primary and organical 
constitution(832). All our Lot on earth is Cempromise——Blessings obtain 
-ed by Blessings foregone,or by Evils under gone (834). . . Hartley is a 
Poet, spite of the Forehead "villainous low," which his Mother smuggled 
into his face(847). 8 
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To William Sotheby: The "Genus irritabile" is a phrase applicable only 
to bad poets[Cf.Bio.lit.,ch.2] (863). Fancy, or the aggregating Faculty 
of the mind-——not (865) Imagination,or the modi Ting, and co-adunating 
pacul ty (866) Tf To Richard arp, P. 1034]. I sheet of minutiae minut- 
issimae,which I send you, hal f-ashaned. After I had looked at the build 
-ing with something of the eye of an architect, to turn myself into a 
fly,& creep over it with animalcular feet,& peer microscopically at 
the sand-grit of it's component Stones(873). 

To Thomas Wedgwood: If any woman wanted an exact & copious recipe,"How 
to make a Husband compleatly miserable",I could furnish her with one— 
with a Probatum est, tacked to it.—--—-I1l tempered Speeches sent after m 
me when I went out of the House,ill-tempered Speeches on my return, my 
friends received with freezing looks,the least opposition or contradic 
-tion occasioning screams of passion, & the sentiments,which I held 
most base,ostentatiously avowed(876)....My whole knowledge of French 
does not extend beyond the power of limping slowly, not without a Dict- 
ionary Crutch,thro' an easy French Book: . . as to Pronunciation, all my 
organs of Speech, from the bottom of the Larynx to the Edge of my Lips, 
are utterly and naturally Anti-gallican(878). 

To Mrs S.T.Coleridges A horrible stinking Jew crucified my Nose (889) 
Permit me, my dear Sara! without offence to you, as Heaven knows! it is 
without any feeling of Pride in myself, to say—— that in sex, acquire 
ments, and in the quantity and quality of natural endowments whether of 
Feeling,or of Intellect,you are the Inferior. Therfore it would be 
preposterous to expect that I should see with your eyes,& dismiss my 
Friends from my heart,only because you have not chosen to give them 
any Share of_your Heart.....This Letter...will contribute it's share 
to the turning of a mere Cat—hole into a Dove's nest (888). 

To Robert Southey: In an evil Day for me did I first pay attentions to 
Mrs Coleridge; in anevil day forme did I marry her; but it shall be my 
care and my pagsion,that it shall not be an evil day for her (929). 

To Thomas Wedgwood: Poole is a ve y, very god ian. I like even “is in- 
corrigibility in little faults,& def iciencies——it looks like a wise 
determination of Nature "to let well alone. “. . Mackintosh promisem 
with 99/100 of his whole Heart; but there is always a little speck of 
cold felt at the core, that transubstantiates the whole Resolve into a 
Lie(931). 

To Robert Southey: a one horse Chair(that Pandora Box of Accidents) 
(934). Needless Advice is no very unpleasant thing in a world,where 
there is such plenty of useless Advice(935)....No one who lived a 
month with me could have the least doubt as to the barometrical Nature 
of my Health(943). 

To William Godwin: A Life of Chaucer ought...to make the Poet explain 
his Age, & to make the Age both explain the Poet, && evince the superior- 
ity of the Poet over his Age (951). 

To Robert Southey: There is a good deal of omne meus oculus in the 
notion of dark Ages(984)....By the by, chat a strange abuse has been 
made of the word encyclopaedia! It signifies,properly,granmar,logic, 
rhetoric,and ethics and metaphysics,which last,explaining the ultimate 
principles of grammar——log.,rhet.,and eth.—--formed a circle of know- 
ledge . . To call a huge unconnected miscellany of the omne scibile,in 
an arrangement determined by the accident of initial letters, an encyc-— 
lopaedia, i 5 
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is the impudent ignorance of your Presbyterian bookmakers (956). . . . Bel 
ieve me, Southey! a metaphysical Solution, that does not instantly tell 
for Something in the Heart, is grievously to be suspected as apocrypfh]-— 
al. I almost think,that Ideas never recall Ideas,as far as they are 
Ideas——any more than Leaves in a forest create each other's mot ion 
The Breeze it is that runs thro' them/it is the Soul, the state of Feel 
-ing (961). Great works are now a days bought. . . under the notion that 
they contain all thdknowledge,a man may ever want/and if he has it on 
his Shelf,why there lit is,as snug as if it were in his Brain....0 how 
I wish to be talking, not writing-—-for my mind is so full, that my 
thoughts stifle & jam each other (962). 

To Sir George & Lady Beaumont: I must not be ashamed to confess to you 
. that I found a bodily relief in weeping... Wordsworth's mind & bo- 
dy are both of a stronger texture than mine; & he was amused with the 
envy,the jealousy,& the other miserable Passions,that have made their 
Pandesmekium on the crazy Hovel that poor Man[Samuel Rogers)'s Heart 
(964)....If I believed it possible that the man liked me,upon my soul 
I should feel exactly as if I were tarred & feathered....What a refres 
-hment of heart did I not find last night in Cowper's Letters. Their 
very defects suited me(965). 

To Robert Southey: Some of the most important phaemomena of Sleep & 
Disease/it is a transmutation of the succession of Time into the juxt- 
apesition of Space,by which the smallest Impulses,if quickly & regular 
-ly recurrent, aggregate themselves. . The simplest Illustration would 
be the circle of Fire made by whirling round a live Coal (974). 

To Mrs S.T. Coleridge: As all things propagate their Like, you mst not 
wonder, that Misery is a Misery-maker. But do you try, & I will try; & P 
Peace may come at last,& Love with it(985). 

To Robert Southey: If the Coachman do not turn Panaceist,and cure all 
my Ills by breaking my neck, I shall be at Carlisle on Wednesday Night. 
What a wonderful city Edinburgh is!...striking you with a sort of 
bastard Sublimity from the enormity andi nf ini ty of it's littleness (988 
I stood gazing at the setting Sun, so tranquil to a passing Look, & so 
restless & vibrating to one who lookspteadfast....Zigzag Walls like 
Painters' Lightning(989). 0 God! when a àman blesses the loud Scream 
of Agonyſthat awakes him, night after night; night after night!—-& 

when a man's repeated Night—screams have made him a nuisance in his 
own House,it is better to die than to live. 

To Thomas Wedgwood:Hazlitt's manners are to 99 in 100 singularly repul 
sive row-hanging, shoe-contemplat ive, strange (990). He delivers 
himself of almost all his conceptions with a For cps. . . He sends well- 
headed & well-feathered Thoughts straight towards, the mark with a 
Twang of the Bow~string(991). An Epitaph,which I composed in my Sleep 
for myself,while dreaming that I was dying: "Here sleeps atlength 
poor Col,& without Screaming, /Who died, as he had always liv'd,ea drean 
-ing (992). l 

To Sir George & Lady Beaumont: Paschal's Provincial Letters... . They 
are not only excellent; but the excellence is altogether of a new 
kind to me. Wit,Irony,Humour ,Sarcasm,Scholastic Subtility,& profound 
Metaphysics all combined-——& this strange combination still more 
strangely co-existing with child-like Simplicity, Innocence, unaf fected 
Ca 
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Charity, & the very soul of Christian Humi l i ty.—— And the Style is a 
robe of pure Light(994). 
To Thomas Poole: I talk so much & so variously ,that. doubtless I say a 
thousand Things that exist in the minds of others,when to my own consc 
-iousness they are as if they had never been. I lay too many Eggs in 
the hot Sands with Ostrich Carelessness & Ostrich oblivion-—And tho“ 
many are luckily trod on & smashedjaas many crawl forth into Life, some 
to furnish Feathers for the Caps of others,and more alas! te plume the 
Shafts in the Quivers of my Enemies (1011). I now see very little of 
Wordsworth. . Indeed, vere I an irritable man, and an unthinking one, I 
should probably have considerec myself as having (101) been very unkin 
-ly used by him. . . for I was at one time confined for two months, & he 
never came in to see meme, who had ever payd such unremitting attent- 
ions to hin. . . . I saw him more more benetted in hypochondriacal Fanc- 
ies,living wholly among Deveteez—-—having everyt gie. the minutest 
Thing,almost his very Bating & Drinking,done for him by his Sister,or 
1 I trembled, lest a Film should rise, & thicken on his moral Eye 
1013). : 
To Mrs John Thelwall: Unanswerable Truth 16 a Torment to a mind, that 
has formed it's whole Taste & habit of pleasure in answering--——to men 
who have dubbed the monosyllable. But; gentleman-usher to all their 
Sentences(1018). 
To Matthew Coates: In Books only am I intemperate....The same “ullness 
of Mind,the same (1021) Crowding of Thoughts,& Constitutional Vivacity 
of Feeling,which makes me sometimes the First Tiddle,& too often a 
es egies Rattle, in Society,renders me likewise Lindependentlof it 
1022). 
To Sara Hutchinson: Derwent was whirling round & round in the Kitchen, 
till(and no doubt for the first time in his conscious Life) he made 
himself compleatly giddy-—he turned pale with fear,his pretty Lips 
began to W yaodparing with his two arms as if he was pulling some- 
et pial aed cries out. . . The Kisshen is running away from Derwent! 
1024). 5 : j 
To Thomas Wedgwood: Some divines hold,that with God to think & to cre- 
ate are one and the same act(1039). , 
To Thomas Poole: Theomammonistø,i.e. Those who at once worship God & 
Mammon (1042). ; 
To Grosvenor Bedford: Ill health. . driving him here & there & every 


where as the Furies drove e aor 

To Sir George Beaumont: Some Divines held ave that with God to cre- 
ate and to think are one and the same act: if to compose Letters and 
to write them had been the same thing with me,you and dear Lady Be au- 


mont would have each received a Volume(1048),...[Godwin's Tragedylwill 
die the Death of a red hot Poker in water/all one Hiss(1055). 

fo John Rickman: Poetry being a poor Trade, which Buchanan assigns as a 
reason for the old maidship of the 9 Muses—— they had no dowries(1063). 
To Robert Southey: I tried to teach Godwin to speak more reverentially 
of his Betters(1072)....If I had been Truth in person, I could not have 
spoken more accurately/but it was Truth in a var-chariot drawn by the 
Three Furies, & the ‘ein had slipped out of the Goddess's Hands; as the 
Maid was somewhat inebriated....I was heart—smitten with the recollect 


-ion ,that I had said all,all in the presence of his Wife....He confess 
-ed 
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to Lamb that he should not have persisted in irritating me but that 
Mrs Godwin had twitted him for his prostration before me---as if he 
was afraid to say his Life was his own in my e bag 
blasted in my only absolute wish,having married for honor & no 
love! Southey! that I think & feel so kindly & lovingly of ran vh 
were the sole cause of my marriage, this is a proof to me that my nat- 
ure is net ignoble(1156). 
To Thomas Clarkson: All our thoughts are in the language of the old 
Logicians inadequate: i.e. no thought,which I have of any thing com- 
prizes the whole of that Thing. I have a distinct Thought of a Rose- 
Tree; but what countless properties and goings-on of that plant are 
there,not included in my Thought of it?(1195). 
To the Wordsworths: If I go away without thea his childrenlI am a 
Bird who has struggled himself from off a Bird-lime twig,& then finds 
a string round his leg pulling him back(1203). 
To Mrs StT.Coleridge: When Hartley could get out of the Coach, at dinn 
-er or to make vater, I was obliged to be on incessant watch to prevent 
him from rambling off into the fields....once after the dinner was 
on the Table,I was out 5 minutes seeking him in great alarm,& found 
him at thefurther end of a wet meadow,on the marge of a river. After 
dinner, fear ful of losing our places by the window(of the long Coach) 
I ordered him to go...& sit in the place where he was before: and I 
would follow. In about 5 minutes I followed: no Hartley! —-Halloing— 
in vain!---At length, where should I discover him! In the same meadow 
„& close down on the very edge of the Water. ..."It was a misunder- 
standing,Father! I thought,you see,that you bid me go to the very 
same place; in the meadow,where I wan.” I told him,that he had inter- 
preted the Text by the suggestions of the Flesh,not the Inspiration 
of the Spirit: and his Wish the naughty Father of the base—born 
Thought (1204). . Tour name sake [Sar a peo ie upon al the 
duties of his Mother & darling Friend (1205). 
A child whose nerves are as wakeful as the Strings of an Eolian Harp, 
& as easily put out of Tune! (909). 
oc words always mean the whole of their possible Meaning 
977 
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R. H. Super: Valter Savage Landor 
Bach successive rechecking reveals a capacity for error that 


seems to me almost unlimited(viii). 

Dr Samuel Parr desc¥ibed Landor as "a most excellent Jatin sche 
-lar with some creditable knowledge of Greek"(6). 

He added a couple of Alcaic stanzas dedicating the sheet to the 
use not of pogterity but of posteriors(9). 

Alfieri said to him: "Sir,you are a very young man; you are ye 
to learn that nothing good ever came out of “rance,or ever 
will"(Complete Joxka, ed, T., Barle Ve by & S,Wheeler,XII,202) (15). 
The sheets must have suffered the traditional fate of lining 
trunks, stuffing bustles, and wrapping fish, There is something. 
slightly ludicrous when a lad of barely 20 calls his first worl 
The Poems of Walter Savage Landor, Nor can one restrain a smile 
a e n poems which lament the days of his long-past i 
youth(24), The shorter poems exhibited a variety of lyric meas- 
ures, Including, as Forster was the first to point out, en instan- 
ce of the "In Memoriam" stanza 55 years before Im }"emoriam was 
published(25). . 

Robert Landor, though only 13,was in love with Dorothy Lyttleto: 
and when he announced his intention to slay the bridegroom in : 
single combat with spears or bows and arrows,was pleasantly mo: 
mints) and quite tamed as she took him in her arms and kisre 
nim(29). ; 

In the amended form, these lines(written "when I was dleaning m 
teeth before going to bed" )were favorites with Charles Lamb, 
who would repeat them drunk or sober: "Rose Aylmer,whom these 
wakeful eyes/iay weep,but never see,/A night of memories end 
of sighs/I consecrate to thee"(37), 


Gebir was sugrested by Clara Reeves Progress of Romance,which 
Gonciuded with "The “istory of Marche, Mise Nd Gr to 
which Landor freely acknowledged his debt(38), Though the stor: 
is laid in Ngypt,the poem is pervaded by the spirit of he Mel 
lenistic narrative idyl, It begins in a framework of nymphs 
and satyrs as a tale told by Silerus(40), Blank verse is now 
preferred to me couplet,because "there never was a poem in Th. 
rhyme that grew not tedious in a thousand lines"(Com,Vor,,XIII, 
543) (41). He too often compressed his ideas into unintelligibi. 
lity from his fear of prolixity in blank verse, There ‘as,more. 
over, à new spirit abroad with respect to the language of poetr: 
Jordsworth's attack on "the gaudy and inane" poetic diction 
was neither sarlier than nor different in tendency from Land- 
or's simple statements "I have avoided high-sounding words" 
(Sate s XIII 351). As for the reviewer's charge that he borrowed 
oo many phrases from 141 fon, Landor's reply was unanswerable 
and remains sos "I challenge him to produce them," Vhile Clara 
Reeve's Charoba was a clever and patriotic queen,Landor's bec- 
omes a timorous love-sick girl, nis female characters from the 
beginning inclined to he afflicted with a curiously schoolgirl- 
ish notion of love,and his concept of female psychology was in 
danger of appearing ridiculous, As « narrative,the poem has the 
very serious fault that there seems to he little causal relatii 


-onship hetwa, 
F den 
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one event and another. The charge of obscurity was leveled from the 
first (42). The editor of the Critical Review handed the poem to Southey 
with a parcel of other poems to be killed off in a single notice. Inst 
Southey read it with delight and reviewed it with enthusiasm. Its in- 
telligible passages are flashes of lightning at midnight." Nearly 40 
years later,he wrote in a Preface to his collected poetry: "My verse 
was greatly improved by its" William Taylor: "It wants comnon sense; 
there are exquisitely fine passages; but they succeed each other by 
such flea-skipsbf association, that I...verily suspect him of insanity" 
(45), Charles Lamb: "I have seen Gebor! Gebor aptly so denominated 
from Geborish,quasi Gibberish. But Gebor hath some lucid intervals“ 
(Letters,ed.E.V.Lucas,1I,161). William Gifford ronounced the poem "the 
most vile and#spicable effusion of a mad and muddy brain that ever 
disgraced, I will not say the press, but the darkened walls' ef Bedlam" 
Throughout his life,Landor pretended a supreme indifference to reviews 
Da state he rather wished for than attained (46). "If even foolish men 
had read Gebir,I should have continued to write poetry;-—there is 
something of summer in the hum of insects" (Forster ,Landor ,I,261)(52). 
"One loved me at 20,another at 25-—none between and none wanted 14% 
wrote Lander in his 88th year(58). 
"I once took the trouble to read the whole Commedia; all that is good 
in so many hundred pages may be included in less than a dozen. Exceptir 
Tasso,Filicaia,ttedi,Metastasio,and Cassiani,all the Italian poets 
might as well have written in prose . . But the tenderness of Petrarca 
and the vivacity of Ariosto make their works continue to be read with 
great delight, tho partially——-for not a 30th part even of these is 
equal to the worst of Ovid,or of Claudian"(73). 
Forster is sadly dishonest in his quotations from letters, frequently 
for no apparent reason(75) [5243 on ec.12,1854,Landor wrote to Forster: 
"Tennyson is indeed a true poet. What other could have written this 
verse,worth many whole volumes, The breaking heart that will not break 
There is much tenderness,much thought,much imagination in Tennyson. I 
wish he,who is able to marck with strength and stateliness(but with 
more stateliness than strength) would never join the boys in_hop-step- 
j zas he did at the funeral of Wellingten!——Harlan Ms. In Forst 
—er,11,526,this vas dated Aug.1855 and reads "I am delighted with Maud 
In this poem how much higher and fresher is his laurel than the clipt 
enc stunted ones of the old garceners in the same garden! Poetry and 
philosophy have rarely met so cordially before. I wish he had not writ 
-ten the Wellington ode. Ile is indeed a true poet" etc.] 
Fox himself was dead,and the Ministry of All the Talents dissolved(77) 
"God alone is great enough for me to ask anything of twice"(94). 
Southey: "I have an ominous feeling that there are peets enough in 
the world without me"(95). 
The story was told that while on their wedding journey,"the nevly-marr 
-ied couple were sitting side by side,Landor was reading some of his 
own verses to his bride,when all at once the lady,relegsing hesrself 
from his arm, jumped up,saying,'Oh,do stop,Walter,there s that dear 
ge) me hon 5 in the street. I must look out of the wind- 
ow. nch mus e seen when the o 
be at her side for a lifetine (99). e 
His ignorance of law vas perhaps equaled only by his eonfidence that he 
knew all its intricacies (109). 
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"All these things,with a thousand variations, both of anger and mockery, 
all of them turning upon what she declared to have been her own fault 
in marrying such an old man.. . I endured all this a full hour and a 
half without a syllable of reply....A thousand times have I implored -he 
her not. te drive me to distraction;...and not to think a conversation 
incomplete without a quarrel. The usual reply was,'A pleasant sort of 
thing truly, that you are never to be contradicted? (129). 

La Fontaine,"the only French writer in verse who knows when he has said 
enough" and whom Landor especially loved because he himself neverjaw 
an animal that he did not converse with openly or secretly———"unless it 
be a parrot or a monkey or a pug-dog or a serpent" (145). 

No middle ground of opinion seemed possible. j 

At the instance of a chambermaid criminal proceedings were brough again 
-st him for expressing his displeasure with her by means of a shower of 
boiling vater (158). i 

The literary critic is a court of higher appeal than the author himself 
The matter of dramatic propriety of his dialogues was one that Landor 
did not always settle in the same way: at times he neglected it altog- 
ether ,at times he seems to have used the dialogue form as a device by 
which he could express unconventional or unpopular opinions without 
assuming a direct responsibility,and at times he was concerned with 
the genuine re-creation of character. "Washington and Frankl in“, e. g., 
was for the mest part an essay on the solution of the Irish problem; 
and in later editions he had no hesitation in shifting the remarks 
from one speaker to anot' er. "Cicere," remarks Landor's Magliabechi 


with an eye to Landor's own method(166),"asserted things incredible to 
himself ,merely for the sake of argument, and had probably written them 
before he had fixed in his mind the ee to whom they should be 


attributed in his dialogues"(Forster,II,53)(16T). The rambling struct- 
ure makes it impossible to foresee where one may stumble upon a subjec: 
er an idea that is close to his heart. "We have wandered(and conver sat. 
ion would be tedious unless we occasionally did) far from the ered 
remarks Lander in his imagined Conversation with the Abbe Delille(C.W. 
VII, 246), so that even in that dialogue, which Wordsworth rightly consid 
-dered the dul lest, there are delightful illuminations. The person of L 
Landers to be seen everywhere; fortunately,it is an interesting per- 
sen. en Sophocles tells Pericles how he has been abused by an under- 
ling in the diplomatic service,and his protest ignored by the foreign 
secretary(C.W.,1,61);we realize that Sophocles in Athens is Lender in 
Florence(169). The question keeps raising itself. 

To Hunt,Landor was "like a stormy mountain pine,that should produce 
lilies"; his was "a temperament,perhaps,rather than a mind poetical “; 
"his laugh is in peals, and climbing: he seems to fetch every fresh one 
‘rom a higher story"(178). 

It may well have been Landor who first expresed in print the now comm- 
onplace netion that Keats's gift with language is closer to Shakespear 
's than is any other poetis(C.W.,IX,121; in 1846)(179). 

A Mr Hare, a very learned man, vas sitting with us one morning, when Mr 
Hegg sent in his card with Dr Lambe's name also on it. I showed it te 
Hare, and told him I now thought myself La Fontaine, with all the better 

company ef the beasts about men (186). 


As he received no word from his family in Florence,he went almsot mad 1 
for fear that 
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Arnold's illness had returned, "I hesitated between drowning : 
myself and going post back (Forster, II, 156. was reminded by t 
this expression of a storys having Jost his way to the house 
of a friend where the party were waiting dinner for him,he pe 
-remptorily demanded of a country bumpkin thet "he should ai- 
ther at once show him the way or cut his throat upon the spot 
"These afflictions have turned the rest of my hair white, af te 
taking off what was refractory and would not turn"(195), 

5623 Milnes,!ionographs,Personal and Social,p.l27: "He had of 

ay,after an imperfect dinner, thrown tie cook out of the wind 
dow, and, while the man was writhing with a broken limb,¢ejacul- 
ated,'Good God! I forgot the violets. 
ven nishtingales were roasted on th. spit all over Italy, M 
Me very cuckoo Landor heard as he wrote to his sisters, vas, I 
he feared,merely sending an invitation to tre paasants to put 
hin into a pie (215). . 
Tis highest luxury was dining alone; "he said ‘a spider was a 
gentleman---he eat l gig. 1 his fly in secret'"(}‘ilnes,}onographs 
154) (259). 3 

"I once even inspired love, There is no vanity in saying it, 
An old man or an old woman may say,pointing at the fireplace, 

| tease ashes were once mood u 248). f 

Landor told Milnes that "he never opened a book, the eyesight 
which might be used in looking at pictures being too precious 
to he wasted on -uch things as books“ (R. G0. Trench, Letters and 
Memorials,I,195) (253), ae ary 
“hen someone once described Julia Landor as charming and agre 
-eable,Landor replied," my, so she is---to everyone but mes" 
(255), “She has called me for an hour together,twice or thric 
a weeksvillain,coward,etc,,etc.,always in the presence of my 
servants"(256). f 
Men he returned to “ngland in 1835,he began life anew at the 
age of 61. An almost unbelievably prolific decade began for 
him, The intellectual state of his children was shocking, T 
They literally knew nothing, men an musing statue of the gos 
god Pan ccught his eye in the Vatican,young alter, the son 
of the great Classic," supposed it to he the God of Zread (It. 


pane) (278 3 . 
I shall dine late, but the dining-room will be 5 


the guests few and select“ (Forster, II, 345; g Z. VI, 37) (298), 
He turned his ankle: "If I could throw my leg over a cloud it 
night be taken for a rainbow---not one célour missing"(300), 
men he heard of Southey's intended harriage, he expressed his 
disapproval to Kenyon: "Hven at 50, a man should not induce a 
person he really loves,to cone to his house and rink weak 
vapid wine with him, Yers it possible that a beautiful girl 
could love me...I would not let hers I would not be guilty of 
so cruel an imposture, I might love,myself---it would be diff 
-icult to avoid 1t. , but I would take care Mat in my breast 
the imperfect joys expire'"(301), 

[Dtorsay said thet Bulwer's is the head of a. goat on the body 


of > * 
* Srasshoppern (571) ] 
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"Tell Dickens he has drawn from me more tears and more smiles 
than are remaining to nie for [tne rest\all/ of the world,real or 
ideal" (Forster,1II,395)(310), "That an emblematic thing the bride 
cake is; all sugar above, and all lumpiness helow}"(316), 
Lendor'ts theory that "the Chinese are the only civilised 5177 


in the vorid (F. K, Taugnton, Nemo zg of Henry exe, 1, 113) (317 

Te wrote like old Mr Mardcasties "Gertainly I like old buildings 
better than new, and most other old things also---o0l1d customs,ol¢ 
manners,old ideas, among the rast"(330). 

The assay on Francesco Petrarca" is a jewels "Perhaps it is “rel? 
fort hose who delight in poetry thet Taura was inflexible aud ot 
-durate; Lor the sweetest song ceases when the feathers have lir 
-ed the ae Wep F, 9539), 

"Once beyond #0,1 will never write a line in verse or prose for 
publication, I will be my own Gil Blas, “he wisest of us are un- 
conscious when our faculties begin to decay“ (354), "Ve had no 
prose- writer interesting in his subject and graceful in his 
style, Ye had none who could stand with Pascal, Do Sevigne, Bos su- 
et and Le Sage---nor do I think the Romans had, or even the 
Greeks" (355) ¢ 

Urs Browning on "the crashing throat-peals" of Landor'ts laughte3 
3: "He laughs,..lixe an ogre---he laughs as if laughter could 
kill,and he knew it, thinking of an enemy"(361), Landor to itrs 
Brownings "Do you write your name in such a manner,that nobody 
may attempt a forgery? There are higher and better things in whi 
which you ought to be contented to he inimitahle"(362), 
"Trederick the Zreat [by Carlylelconvinces me that I write two 
dead languages,---Latin and “nglish}"(398), 

“Je can no more write twice the same thing than love twice the 
mame person, men delicate things fall they breake--your stick 
does not suffer by falling---your watch does"(400), f 

Last Fruit off an Old Tree(1853), 

Ze got out of his scrape as the fox got out of the basket leav- 
ing the tail he was so proud of behind him(444), 

"I was assaild by lire L., in language such as a prostitute could 
scarcely assail a thief with"(469)e 

"An Angel from his Paradise drove Adem: / From maine, a Devil drive: 
me: thank LTouzladem! “ (Browning! correction of Landor's epigram 
against TFS Landor)(472). i 

Idward ‘Tilson Landor; "I have known him at Fiesole carry all the 
dinner to the window, dish after dish, end throw it out to the 
dogs, because something had gone wrong, It was ludicrous to see 
the blank faces of those who sat looking at the empty table--- 
his children hungry and too frightened to say a word"(561),. 

7 Pollock,Personal Remembrances(1887),I,2943 "A cabman drove 
Forster and a friend,and after setting down Forster geked of 
the other, Do you know thet gentleman's name? I drive him very 
often, Me's a harbitrary cove'"(592), 
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Henry Tieldings An Apology for the Life of Mrs ha 
Andrews e e er an e Ser, Jr. 

. Against Pamela,against the abuses of clergy,against Colley Cibhe 
er and Gomyers Viddleton, But his criticism of Richardson is 
more basic(xxvii), de believed that Richardson pictured serving 
girls e good deal better than they should bes shortly before Par 
-ela he cormends Sir John Rarnard's Present, for oe Arorentice 
for warning young men against female servants| xxix). 
Parson Tickletext to Parson Olivers If I lay the Book[Pamelal 
down it comes after me(10), Happy would it be for Yenkind, if all 
other Rooks were burat,that we might do nothing, but read thee 
all Day, and dream of thee all Night,...Tne Comprehensiveness of 
hisfthe author's) Imagination must be truly prodigious! It has 
atretched out this e Grain of Mustard-seed(a poor 
Girl's little,etc.) into a Resemblance of that Heaven, which the 
best of good Books has compared it tolA parody of Aaron Fills 
thas stretch'd out this diminutive mere Grain of mistardpseed 
(a poor girl's little,innocent,story) into a resemblance of z; 
Heaven XXI] (11). “his being the only Nducation we intend 
henceforth to give our Daughters, And pray let your Servantelai¢ 
read it over,or read it to them(12), 3 
Parson Oliver to Parson Tickletexts: The Instruction which it cor 
veys to Servant Peids, 1s, I think, very plainly this,To look out 
for their Masters as sharp as they can, The Coneequencer of whic 
will be, beside Neglect of their Rusiness,and the using all manne 
of Means to come at Ornaments of th ir persons, tla t if the laste 
is (15) not a Fool,they will be debauched by him; and if he is 
a Fool, ther will marry him, And notwithstanding our Author's Pre 
-fession of Nodes ty. . . I cannot agree that my Daughter should 
entertain herself with some of his Pictures. . . the Girl lie on 
her Back, with one Arm round Urs Jewkes and the other round the 
Squire,naked in Bed, with his Mand on her Breasts..eerne whole Ne 
-rrative is such a Misrepresemtation of Facts, such a Perversion 
of Truth(16), The true name of this Jench was Shame le. . .. Ker 
Mother sold Oranges in the Play-Nouse; and whether she was marr- 
ied to her Father or no, I never could learn(17), 

shemela to Mrs Andrews; The young Squire took me by the Hand,ané 
I pretended to he ehy . . and then he kissed me,'till he took 
away my Brea th-— and I pretended to he Angry, . end then he kis- 
sed me again. . .; and by Ill-Luck Mrs Jervis came 11. Jo trou 
-blesome is such Interruption$(19). á 
Mrs Andrews to Shamelas Lou have a very difficult Part to act, I 
hope you will remember your Slip with Parson 7111er, and not be 
guilty of any more such Folly(20). 

Shanela to Mrs Andrews: Marry come up, Hood Madam,the lo ner hed 

never looked into the Oven for her Daughter,if she had not beer 
there herself, I shall never have doae if you upbraid ne vith 
having had a small One by Arthur Yilliams,vhen you yourself--- 
but I say no more(22). 
urs Andrews to Shamelas Mow could you imagine I should be such 
a Simpleton,as to upbraid thee with being thy tother's m Daugh 


— ter, 
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.I meant no more than that you should take care to be well-paid befor 
-hand,and not trust to Promises,which a Man seldom keeps, af ter he hath 
had his wicked Will. And seeing you have a rich Fool to deal with,your 
not making a good Market will be the more inexcusable....I an glad to 
hear you read good Books,pray continue so to do(23). 
Shamela to Mrs Andrews: Yes(says he) you are a d-—d,impudent,stinking, 
cursed,confounded Jade, and I have a great Mind to kick your A—. Tou, 
kiss———says I. A-gad, says he, and so I vill; with that he caught me in 
his Arms and kissed me till he made my Face all over Fire. . And so I 
flung from him in a mighty Rage,and pretended as how I would go out at 
the Door (24). . . He run up,...and flung me upon a Chair,and began to off- 
er to touch my Under-Petticoat. Sir, says I, you had better not offer to 
be rude; well,says he,no more I won't then; and away he went out of the 
Room. I was so mad to be sure I could have cry'd....Come,says Mrs Jervis 
e. shelshall see you in Bed(25)....! heard him last Night at our Door,try- 
ing if it was open, now to-night I shall take care it shell be so.. I 
will at first counterfeit Sleep,and after a Swocns so that he he will 
have you naked in his Possession (26). . . 12 O'clock. I hear him him just 
coming in at the Door. You see I write in the present Tense,as Parson 
Williams says. Well,he is in Bed between us, ve both shamming a Sleep,he 
steals his Hand into my Bosom,...I pretend: to awake.-—I no sooner see } 
him,but I scream out to Mrs Jervis,she feigns likewise but just to come 
to herself; we both begin,she to becall,and I to bescratch very liberal- 
ly. After having made a pretty free Use of my Fingers, . I counterfeit 
a Swoon. Mrs Jervis then cries out,0,Sir,...you have murthered poor Pam- 
ela. 0 What a Difficulty it is to keep one's Countenance,when a violent 
Laugh desires to burst forth. The poor Booby frightened out of His Wits, 
jumped out of Bed(27)....The moment he saw me give IA ton, of recover= 
ing my Sense,he fell down on his Knees; and 0 Pamela,cryed he, can you 
forgive me, my injured Maid?...0 what a silly Fellow is a bashful young 
Lover! (28). 
Mrs Jervis to Mrs Andrews: But we hang together, I believe, as well as any 
Family of Servantslin the Nati on (32). 
Mrs Andrews to Mrs Jervis: You will excuse the Shortness of-this Scréll; 
Te have sprained my right Hand,with boxing three new made Officers 
35 e 
Parson Williams to Pamela Andrews: Sweet Mrs Pamela...whom after those 
Endearments which have passed between us; I must in some Nespects estim- 
ate as my Wife: For tho“ the Omission of the Service was a Sin; yet 
it was a venial One,of which I have truly(38) repented,as I hope you 
have.. . . Next Sunday I shall spend the Evening with you, in Pleasures, 
which tho“ not strictly innocent, are however to be purged away by frequ 
-ent and sincere Repentance(39). : 
Squire Booby to Pamela: I cannot live without you; and will very shortly 
come down and convince you,that my Designs are better than you imagine, 
and such as you may with Honour comply wi th (42). 
shame la to Mrs Andrews: Nov, Mamma, what think you? For my own Part, I 
am convinced he will marry me, and faith so he shall. 0! Bless me! I 
shall be Mrs Booby, and be Mistress of a great Estate, and have a dozen 
Coaches and Six,and a fine House at London,and another at Bath...and do 
what I will,and spend what I will. But,poor Parson Williams! Wells and 
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and can't I see Parson Williams, as well after Marriage as before I 
would not be Mistress to the greatest’King,nopor Lord in the Universe. 
I value my Vartue more than I do any thing my Master can give me (43). 

I stole into the Garden to meet Mr Williams....I could have stayed with 
the dear Man for ever . . lle left me, and I promised to be penitent,and 
go on with my reading in good Books (45). . AS soon as I had breakf as ted, 
a Coach and Six came to the Door, and who should be in it but my Master. 


I immediately run up into ay Room, and stript,and washed,and drest my 
self as well as I could (46), . . and pulled down my Stays, to shew as much 
as I could of my Bosom,(for Parson Williams says,that is the most beaut: 
ful part of a Woman) and then I practised over all my Airs before the 
Glass, and then I sat down and read a Chapter in the Whole Duty of Man. 
. Jes, Sir, gays I, I see your Honour intends to ruin me, that nothing but 
the Destruction of my Vartue will content you. 0 what a charming Nord 
that is,rest his Soul who first invented it(47). Hussy,says he,don't 
provoke me.. . Lou are absolutely in my power,and if you won't let me 
lie with you by fair Means,I will by Force....Gipsie ,llypocrite Sauce- 
box,Boldface,get out of my Sight, or I will lend you such a Kick in the 
---I don't care to repeat the Word,but he meant my hinder part (48). 
Mrs Jewkes and I sat down and talked about my Vartue till Dinner-time, 
and then I was sent for to wait on my Master. I took care to be often 
caught looking at hin, and then I always turn'd away my Eyes, and preten 
-ded to be ashamed. As soon as the Choth was removed,he put a Bumper of 
Champagne into my Hand, and bid me drink———) la I can't name the Health. 
. . Mrs Jewkes took a Glass and drank the dear Monosyllable; I don't un- 
derstand that Word,but I believe it is baudy....Then he took me into 
his Lap(49)....We had not been a Bed half an Hour, when my Master came 
pit a pat into the Room in his Shirt as before, IJ pretended not to hear 
him, and Mrs Jewkes laid hold of one Arm, and he pulled down the Bed- 
cloaths and came into Bed on the other Side,and took my other Arm and 
alid it under him,and fell a kissing one of my Breasts as if he would 
have devoured it; I vas then forced to awake,and began to struggle with 
him,Mrs Jewkes crying why don't you do it? I have one Arm secure,if you 
can't deal with the rest I am sorry for you. lle was as rude as possible 
to me; but I remembered,Mamma,the Instructions you gave me to avoid be- 
ing ravished,and folowed them,which soon brought him to Terms(50).... 
My Master says,I am very glad no more hath happened, I would not have 
injured Pamela for the Vor Id. And to-morrow Morning perhaps she may 
hear of something to her Advantage . . Mrs Jewkes says, I am eonvinced 
you will shortly be my Mistress, and then what will become of poor me. 
Next Morning early my Master sent for,and after kissing me,gave a Paper 
into my Hand.. . I found it to be a Proposal for settling 2501. a Year 
on me,besides...Presents of Money and other Things (52). . . Sir, said I, 
I value my Vartue more than all the Vorld, and I had rather be the poor- 
est Man's Wife,than the richest Man's Whore(53). 
Mrs Andrews to Shamela: Consider,my dear Child, you will hereafter have 
Opportunities sufficient to indulge yourself with Parson Williams,or 
any other you like. My Advice therefore to you ba, that you would avoid 
seeing him any more till the Knot is tied. Remember the first Lesson I 
taught you, that a married Woman injures only her Husband but a single 
Woman herself (54). 
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Shamela to Mrs Andrews: My Master says, doth the esistance yo make to 
my Attempts proceed from Vartue only,or have i not some Rival in thy de 
-ar Bosom? (55). . . Sir, says I, I do assure you I never had a thought of 
any Man in the World. How says he, not of Parson Williams!...Hussy...I 
desire you to prepare your self for your Journey this Instant(56). What 


a foolish Thing it is for a Woman to dally too long with her Lover's De 


-sires; how many have owed their being old Maids to their holding out 
too ion (57). Mrs Jewkes pretended to be more sorry Ls cae with me than 
she selts). 


Parson Williams to Pamela: That Disrespect for the Clergy,which I have 
formerly noted to you in that Villain your Master,hath now broke forth 
in a manifest Act....I was arrested ‘or the 150]. which your Master had 
lent me (60). . If you can by any means prevail on your Master to releas 
me „I beseech you so to do, not scrupling any thing for Righteousness 
sake(61). 

Shamela to Mrs Andrews: On our Wedding Night,where I behaved with as 
much Bashfulness as the purest Virgin in the World could have done. The 
most difficult Task for me was to blush; however,by holding my Breath,a 
and squeezing my Cheeks with my Handkerchief,I did pretty ch. . ell, 
at last I went to Bed, and my Husbend soon leapt in after me; where I sh 
shall only assure you, I acted my Part(64) in such a manner, that no 
Bridegroom was ever better satisfied with his Brice's Virginity. And to 
confess the Truth,I might have been well enough satisfied too,if I had 
never been acquainted with Parson Williams. 0 what regard Men who marry 
Widows should have to the Qualifications of their former Husbands.... 
We did not rise the next Morning till eleven,and then we sat down to 
Breakfast.. . . ve both look&d very silly. . About eight in the Evening 
we went to Bed again . . The next Morning’ we rose earlier, and I asked 
him for another hundred Guineas(66)....What signifies having Money if 
one coth not spend it. The next Day, as socn as I vas up, I asked him 

for another Hundred. . . La! Sir, says I, I hope I am not obliged to give 
you an Account of every Shilling; Troth,that will be being your Servant 
still (67). o but Times are altered now, I am your Lady, Sir; yes to my 
Sorrow, says he, I am afraid. . . Upon which I burst into Tears; and pretend 
-ed to fall into a Fit. This frightened him out of his Wits(68)....Aft- 
er all Things were quiet,we sat down to Breakfast,yet I resolved not 

to smile once, nor to say one good—natured,or good-humoured Word on any 
Account. Nothing can be more prudent in a Wife,than a sullen Backward- 
ness ta Reconciliation; it makes a Husband fearful of offending by the 
Length, of hisc i i I -opened my Mouth first.——-And s0, 
says I, you are sorry you are married?—-—Pray,my Dear, says he, forget whe 
what I said in a Passion. Passion, says I, is apter to discover our 
Thoughts than to teach us to counterfeit(69)....Pshaw,says I, I wish all 
the Hares in the Country were d---d(the Parson himself chid me af ter va: 
for using the Word,tho' it was in his Service.) Here is a Fuss, indeed, 
about a nasty little pitiful Creature, that is not half so useful as a 
Cat....No,no,I am the Hare,for whom poor Parson Williams is persecuted 
If you had married one of your Quality Ladiesyshe would havehad 
Lovers by dozens,she would so; but because yout e taken a Servant- 
Maid,forseoth! You are jealous it she but look Gad then I began to 


water) at a poor P-a—a-rson in his Pu-u-u-lpit(71). . . Mir Williams ask- 
ed me questions concerning my NVedding- night; this actually made me 
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blush....He began to discourse very learnedly,and told me the Flesh anc 
the Spirit were two distinct Matters. . Therefore, says he, my Dear, you 
have two Husbands, one the Object of your Love, and to satisfy your Desi! 
re; the other the Object of your Necessity, and to furnish you with 


those other Conveniencies(73)....0! what a devilish Thing it is,for a 
Woman to be obligec to go to Bed. to a spindle-shanked young Squire she 
doth not like, when there is a jolly Parson (thein same House she is 
endes. I exclaimed against the Privilege of Husbands,and vowed I 
would not be pulled and tumbled about(78)... I had like to have for- 
got one very materia] Thing; which is that it will look horribly,for a 
Lady of my Quality and Fashion, to own such a Woman as you for my Mothei 
Therefore. we must meet in private only, and if you never claim me, nor 
mention me to any one, I will always allow you whatths very handsome. 
Parson Williams hath greatly advised me in this(79). 

The originals,sent down by her Mother in a Rage, at the Proposal in her 
last Letter (81). Mr Booby hath caught his Wife in bed with Williams; 
hath turned her off, and is prosecuting him in the spiritual Court(86). 


Simon Nowell-Smith: The Legend of the Master. . 

George onre speaks of James's "great exnamse of closely shava 
-en face" at a date,1885,when Janes was full-bearded(xxcxiv),. 
Ħugh Jalpole wrote of Yells having compared Tames(in his “third 
manner) to an elephant picking up a pea"; but Yells's words 

in Boon weres "leviathan retrieving pebbles. . . a magnificent 
hut painful hippopoterms resolved at amy cost, even at the cosi 
of its dignity,unon picking up a pea which has got into a cor- 
ner of its den (xxxvi) . Mrs Yardy had little love for Janes, 
for much the same reason that Browning had little for Fitz- 
Gerald, After James's death there appeared the Letters, and in 
them an oft-quoted passagekwhich may best he reproduced here 
with Mrs Mardy's introductory sarcasm and interpolated quest- 
iom-mark: "Mardy's good-natured friends Menry Janes and R. L. 
Stevenson(whom he afterwards called the Polomius and the Osric 
of novelists) corresponded about it in this veins Oh, yes, deal 
Louis: Tess of the d'Urbervilles is vile, The pretence of sex- 
uality Is only equalled hi the ahsence of it{¥),and the shomir 
-ation of the language by the author's reputation for style /'' 
Mardy lived to see James's comment printed(unlike Mrs Browning 
whose death it was that evoked WitzGerald's) (xxxviii) 

George Moores James talked in his pompous but not unfriendly 
nanner,addressing his conversation hy turns to Mary and Mabel 
Robinson,a little careless,I thought,of the attentions of Ver 
-non Lee(2), 
aoa Gonrad{azed about 4): ch,, dear! isn't he an elegant 

O e * e s 
Zdith Thartons Though he now afftected to humour the lumhering 

rare whose physical ease must he considered first, he reneines 
spasmodically fastidious about his dress (7), e resented anv 
suggestion that his silhouette had lost firmness and acquired 
volume; and once, hen Jacques- Mile Blanche was doing tha fine 
seated profile portrait,he privately implored me to suggest tc 
anche "not to lay such-.streas on the resemblance to Neniel 
Lambert" (O. 
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Thomas arigi James has a powderously warrn manner of saying no- 
‘thing in infinite sentences (10). 
Mugh Valpole: I was sometimes so bored that I had pins and need 
-les in legs and arms,...After an infinity of elaboration, th 
thing that he wanted to say would sometimes energe at last triv 
-ial an uninportant---as though in despair he had let his treas 
-ure go because he could not haul it up far enough into the li- 
aht, and so at last he caught at anything as a substitute(11) 
Idi tn Marton: His slow way of speech, sonetines mistaken for af 
-fectation...vas really the partial victory over a stammer whic 
im his hovhood had heen thought incurable(13). 
Blizabeth Jordans I had asked lr Tames if he himself accented 
erally X. I. J. Landor's recital of his incredible experiences 
in In the Forbidden Land, Me reflected an instant over this pro 
-blem an hen delivered nie verdicts "Rliminating---ahħ---elim- 
inating,ah-h---eliminating nine-tenths---nine-tenths---nine-ten 
ths(slowly)---of-of-of(very fast)---what he cleins---what he 
claims(slovly)---what he claims(very slow)---there is still 
(fast)---there---is still---there is still(faster)---(16) enough 
left(pause) enough left(pause) to make---to make---to make(very 
fast) a remarkable record(slow)---a remarkable record---ah---ah 
---(sjlower)---a re-markahle re-cord$"(17), 
= Mumphry ards My daughter D., whose Italian was then rudimen 
- tary, brogg e letter to Mr James,and he walked up and down 
the vast salome of the villa,striking his forehead,correcting 
and improvising. "A really nice pudding" was what we justly de- 
sired... Hr James threw out half-phrases---pursued them---impro 
-ved upon them---withdrew them---till finally he rushed upon 
the magnificent bathos, un dolce come si deve! (19). 
Auguste Monod a propos of James's lapsus calami "les deux magi- 
ques"; Um des cas tres rares ou Henry James se trompe de mot er 
Francais, Of, N. J. to J. JI. Blanche: To write in French is,to me, 
though feasible after a fashion, an enterprise requiring time 
and space, prayer and meditation,a dictionary, a grammar, a phrase 
bock, an extra supply of ink and paper, and last not least, an in 
-finity charity on the part of my victim(20), 
Telegramss Will alight precipitately at 5,58 from the delihera- 
te T. 5TH. J, to Rdwin Abbey accepting an invitation), Impossib- 
le impossible impossible if you knew what it costs me to say sc 
you can count however at the regular rates ask Miss Rohins to 
share your regret I mean nine (H. J. to Hrs Mugh Bell refusing ax 
-invitation)(31). 


ickwickian of contour, his legs behind him,his figure "not lost 
hut gone hefore"(24) 


mdward Marsh: Aw Gosse's New Year's Party, the literary lights 
of London, packed like figs in a box, observed with languor the 
performance of some third-rate marionettes, Afer a while Mr 
James,who was standing heside me squeezed against a wall, turned 
to me with a malicious gleam in his eye. interesting sxamp- 
Je, dear Marsh,of Rconomyr---Hconomy of Means---and---and--- 
and---"(with an outhurst)"%conomy of mffect"(26). 
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5 * 
J.-X Blanche, les Modèles; Apres une maladie,il s'était astrei 
S um regime comprenant la lente mastication des aliments.. Let 
autres avaient achevé de manger qu'il machait encore, eee J2 me 
rappelle qu'il comarait alors son nouveau système dtélaborat- 
Ion littéraire a cette mastication que prescrivait le docteur 
aux dyspeptiques, "Fait-le tourner dans votre palais cent fois 
avant Alam ler un morceau da viande, pour qu'il s'assimile à 1 
organisme" (35). "Je yous envies.. . Oh! combien votre art est 
plus direct que le nOtre!"(36). ; 
RBdward Marshs Je were walking and talking down Pall Mall when 
for some special emphasis he turned half-left,pulling me round 
halferight to face him, and fixed nz to the spot,with a hand on 
gach shoulder, mile we stood like a Siamese lighthouse ami’ th 
surge of pedestrians,and ne tracked the mot juste through the 
maze of his large vocahbulary(42). 
John Bailey; "George Sand was «= nans a wonem can transform her 
=selt into rien, but never into a gentlenas (7a). : 
Rdward arsh; Mis pensiya answer to someone who asked mat he 
supposed George “liot's uisband, J. J. Cross, to have felt when sh 
she Aieds "Regrete „ renlorse. e RILIS" (75), 
mith martor: mitinan. . . Oh, ves, a great genius. . . Only one can 
-n0t help Teploring his too extensive acquaintance with the 
forsian languages (76). 
TIL tueffers Meredith: Poor old Janes, he sets down. on paper t 
these mysterious rutblings in his howels---mit who could he ex 
-pected to understand them?"(73). 
Michael Nields "Merediti the Ohscure and the Anazing ardy“ (80 
L.P. mith; "I would valk across London with hare feet on the 
snow to mest George Santayana”, 
e On May Sinclair's praise of irs llumphry ards "May 

Te! 


Sinclair, ay Sinclair,such a remark may do credit to your hear’ 


hut where does save your head?" (83). 

LePeSmiths Daudet to Janes after a visit to London: "Je vois 
que vous demeurez pami des gans moins fins que vous"(84), 
CaCeiigifillars On a young couple “who so intempsrately squeezed 
out the Juices of their imacequate tangerines"(39), 

James “Thitall: On Belgium: Mat is really tragic about then 
is that such an uninteresting little nation should have found 
itself in such an interesting situation (100. 

adith “hartons I said of a certain novels "You know,I was rath 
eer disannointeds; that honk wasn't nearly as Had as I expected 
to which he replied with his ünconbarable winkel: "Angry dearg 
the abysses are all so shallow"(1°2), 

Asquith was the sponsor of his naturalisation, Te said: "The h 
honds of friendship were strained to cracking when T had to sw 
-hscribe to the proposition that ha cn hoth talk ont write 
“naglish" (168). 
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Ernst Cassirer,The Iogic of the Humanities 
tr, by Clarence Smith Howe 


franslater': Foreword; We are very easily persuaded to the abject conclusion 
that even how we individually vote,act,and think is actually nothing more than 
the complex result of subtle ferces working upon us from countless hidden corm- 
‘ers of our physical being and owt culture(vii). As Plato has said,eugenics is 

a “useful myth"; it buoys our hopes and stirs our imadinations,just so long as 
it cannot be shown to be completely groundless(viii). One could subtitle Cassir- 
er's Iogik der Kulturwissenschaften a "meta~science of the seience of culture", 
Any rigorously systematic conceptual framework is easily referred to,im German, 
as a seience (1x). The rapprochement between idealism and naturalism is not lim- 
ited to Cassirerand Dewey. Men like smile Boutroux and Herman Cohen were(x) 
determined to avbid a return to the Kantian dualism between mind and matter 
while salvaging, at the same time, the legitimate claims of idealism from the 
shipwreck of its Hegelian pomposities, Meanwhile,among those more at home with 
the philosophical concepts of naturalism,we detect an equally serious determin- 
ation to avoid crude and facile attempts at reducing the world of the mind to 
nothing but the workings of natural processes,in short,to do jusitce to the 
claims of idealism, Here one thonks especially of F. J. E. Woodbridge and George 
H. Mead. From an early behavioristic analysis of mind as experience,Dewey moves 
more and more toward the conviction that “experince” is too subjecive a word to 
stand for the domimant features of mental phenomena. It is highly signicant that, 
late in his 11fe, ke realized that culture“ is a far more accurate word for the 
objective and cooperative features of mind in its natural setting than was the 
earlier word "experience," He has arrived at the same basic conviction that under 
-lies Cassirer's Philosdhygy of symbolic forms~--that culture in its manifold 
forms is "mind's place in nature“ (xI1). Cassirer was under the influence of Dil- 
they's so-called Geisteswissenschaften,which we awkqardly(xii) translate as "the 
social sciences," In his last writings Dilthey had already con to the conclus- 
ion that it would be far better to name these sciences of human nature Kultur- 
wissenscaftem(xiii). 


The philosophie study of culture is the youngest among the disciplines, The div- 
ision of philosophy änto three main fields~-4logic,physics,and ethics-~-~-was al- 
ready complete in antiquity. Kant still recognized this threefold division as 
valid,declaring that it conforms perfectly to the nature of things and permits 
of no improvement("Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten," Werke, IV, 243) (3). 

It was mathematics and mathematical natural science which fashioned the ideal 

of knowledge of this age. On the strength of this guiding vision,Spineza attempt- 
ed to supply the missing systematic wmity between ethics and geometry. No longer 
is the human world to remian "a state within the state“ (4), For Schelling,nature 
is not simply a sum total of geometric arrangements and mechanical laws, but an 
organic whole of structures and powers,; mathematical physies sinks to a mere 
abstraction, Nature posseses true reality only in the form of organic events and 
organic structures, The path of philosophy leads past the world of practical 
consciousness to aesthetic intuition, "Natureis a poem,wrapped in secret and 
wondrous form"(System des transzendentalen Idealismus, samt], Werk.,II,628). The 
philosophy of culture which came to expression in Romanticism developed from this 
guiding vision in Schelling's system(6), The "land of fantasy,” of which Schell- 
ing Speaks,and the field of strictly logical knowledge are constantly influencing 
each other, Instead of being distinct domains of knowledge,they involve each 
other. (7). The highest axiom of classical physics was the principle of causality, 
as construed in the famous hypothesis of the "Laplacean mind." In his Die Klimax 
der Theorien Otto Liebmann showed that the assumption of complete determinism 
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would also apply to all fields of human thought,and to all modes of research, 
and that in this respect not the least difference obtains(9) between the 
sciences of the moral world and those of the physical world, "The problem of 
freedpm has no place here. ‘Disbelief in miracles' $s conceptually equivalent 
topor synonymous with, believing firmly in the absolute alvfulness of all 
events,without exception“. (10). The French philosophers of culture were the 
first to address themselves to the problem, Their fundamental orientation 

is determined, not accroding to the world view of Newton or Laplace, but accord- 
ing to that of Darwin and Spencer. The difference which appears to obtain 
between nature and culture is no longer to be bridged,as in Romanticism, through 
a spiritualization of nature, but through a materialization of culture, Oneof 
the first of this school of thought,who not only championed it but engaged in 
it with genuine talent,was sainte-Beuve( 2). He sought to be "a naturalist of 
the human psyche. His famous disciple Taine first introduced a fixed causal 
schema which claimed to be valid for nll future analysis of cultural history. 
In gathering his data, he follows no methodical plan, He collects it{sic.| 
whenever he is lucky enough to find it(13). From the petits faits sigificatifs 
he builds up his theory. Apres la collection des faits la rermherche des causes, 
These are to be seen as purely immanent, rather than transcendant causes. AS 

he puts in the introductiom to his Philosophie de l'art: "Cultural seeince 
must employ the same methods as botany,which studies the orange tree and the 
pear,the spruce and the birch as of equal importance, Indeed,cultural scienee 
is nothing other han a form of appliedbotany, concerned not with plants but 
with human achievements, Thus it be longs to that universal movement in which, 
the humanities(sciences morales)and the natural sciences are approaching each 
other..."(15). Theories of universal determinism can proceed in three differ- 
ent directions with three systematically different basic assumptions---physical, 
psychological,and metaphysical, The first of these has received itsclearest 
formulation og the work of the French Positivists, Comte, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and 
Taine, The second is exemplified,in contemporary philosophy,in Spengler's 
philosophy of culture, Hegels Philosophy of History and Phemomenology of 

Mind are representaive of the third. physicalistic theory implies that the 
individual being is not rigidly dovetailed to its envirmment and,hence, lost 

in this dovetailing, but that(16) it "adjusts" to it and,therefore,can modify 
itself within fixed limits---Comte's curious nition of a "fatalité modifiable." 
Spengler views culture not as the product of ixed physical factors, but as the 
revelation of a fixed psychic domain(Seelentum),which is dependent upon 
nothing and has no causal explanation, A culture comes into being whenever an 
extraordinary soul suddenly “awakes from the primal soul-germinatimg state of 
eternally childlike humanity." "To attempt to treat history with the methods 
of exact science is always,in the final analysis,a contradiction in terms.... 
with regard to nature one must proceed scientifically,c:ncerning history one 
must poetize"(17), The blooming and fadingof Individual cultures is a decree 
of fate,which we can do nothing to avert. This mystical fate encapsules the 
individual being and his every act far more tightly,and subjects him to a far 
more rigid necessity than the fatalie modifable of naturalistic positivism, 
Hegel's philosophy purports to be a philosophy of freedom, But the Hegelian 
system attributes freedom only to the Infimite,to the Absolute Subject,not to 
the finite subject(18), The mmdividuak is a mere marionette of the omnipotent, 
self~moving Idea, In believing ve push, ve are pushed, In the second half of the 
18th century, a new humanism frees itself(19). In spite of the battlecry,"ad 
fontes," and all the reverence for antiquity,it is far “pore. concerned /with 

the future than with the past. For Leibniz,the present always ar a duplex 
moment~--"charge du passé et gros de Are Thidnew dimension which enters 
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the reading of history can be detected in Herder's Ideen and in Lessing's Educ- 
-ation of the Human Race(20). It was not Fichte, Schell ing, nor Hegel, but 
Wilhelm von Homboldt who succeeded in erecting this bridge between nature and 
human nature. It is impossible to gain a completely clear picture of the develop 
-ment of philosophic thought at the beginning of the 19th century if one fol- 
lows only the course of development of great systens (23). In spite of his 
thoroughgoing empiricism,Taine never ceased to be inspired by the Hope of 
reducing the factual and the contingent to the necessary,"de passer de l'accid- 
endel au necessaire,du relatif à l'absolu,de l'apparence à la véerite"(Hist. 
de la Littsamg. , V, 410) (30). A propos of Fielding's art, hovever, he said: "Ce 
qu'on appelle nature c'est cette couvée de passions socrates, souvent malfais- 
santes, ordinairement vulgaires,toujours aveugles,qui Préeicoent et frétillent 
en nous, nal recouvertes par le manteau de décence et de raison sous lequel 
nous tachons de les déguiser; nous cvoyons les mener,elles nous ménemt; nous 
nous attribuons nos actions,elles le font. II y en a tant, el les sont si 
fortes, si entrelacées les unes dans les autres,si promptes à eveiller, à s'élan- 
oer. et as! entretrainer, que leur mouvement échappe à tous nos raisonnements 
et & toutes nos prises"(ib.,IV,130). Here we no longer find even a trace of the 
Hegelian view of history. We hear only the wisdom of Schopenhauer and Mephist- 
opheles; Der kleine Gott der Welt bleibt stets von gleichen Schlag/Und is so 
wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag“ (34). 
The astrenémical world was the first to rise out of chaos. The inkling of a uni 
-versal order was beginning to stir, In the coursing of the stars, in the 
alternation of night and day,in the orderly return og the seasons,man found his 
great example of a uniform occurrence...removed from man's volitions and wishes 
041). Closer to man than the order of nature stands the order of custom, Not 
only his actions,but also his feelings and representations,his beliefs and 
fancies are governed by it. Custom is the abiding,unaltering atmosphere in 
which he lives and has his being; he can no more remove himself from it than 
from the air he breathes, Little wonder that in his thoughts the vision of the 
physical world and that of the moral world belong together. All great religions 
are unanimous in attributing to the Creator a double role---to be the founder of 
the astronomical and moral order and to rescue both from the Brees of Chaos (42). 
For all that man creates with his own hands still has a mythical origin. His 
own works are elevated not only above the individual but above all that the 
human species enn neovo. A god created them; a saviour brought them down from 
heaven to earth and taught men their use, Such cluture-myths permeate the myth- 
olo¥gies of all peoples (43). The fundamental idea of modern scientific re- 
searchyfound its decisive philosophical legitimation in Descartes“ concept of 
mathesis universalis, The cosmos of universal mathematics,the cosmos of order 
and measure,comprehnds and exhausts all knowledge(49), The human spirit was to 
cease to be a "State within a state"; it was to be known by the same principles, 
and the same lawfulmess was to underlie it that wderlies nature, Modern natural 
law,as founded by Hugo Grotius,appeals to the thoroughge ing analogy which obt— 
ains between knowledge of law and mathematical knowledge; Spinoza takes geomet~ 
ry as the pattern of ethies(51). Is history nothing but a particular instance 
of mathesis universalis? The first philosopher to raise this question with true 
precisiom was Vico, The real value of Vieo's “philosophy of history" does not 
lie in what it teaches u concerning the historical process, It is the complete 
decisiveness with which he defended against Dsecartes the methodological 
uniqueness and the distinctive value of historical knowledge(52). It is with 
good reason that Vico's Scienza nuova bears its title. For it conains a truly 
original disco very... It was Herder who first raised int the light of philos- 
ophic awareness what Vico had left in half-mythical twilight. Herder holds all 
knowledge to be vacuous which is not thoroughly concrete(54), Even in the 
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sphere offexact science it is evident that knowledge of fact and knowledge of 
principle are correlative, Thethe development of science,the Heraclitean 
saying,that the way up and the way down are the same,holds good. It belongs 

to the very essence of every science,according to Hilbert,that a "lowering of 
the foundations",i.e.,2 renewal of its basis, must accompany the influx of new 
facts(63). It is by no means the case that "logic" or conceptual knowkedge 
perfects itself in a vacuum The world of language and the world of art immed- 
iately afford us evidence of the pre-logical structuring,of the “stamped 
form",which lies antecedently at the basis of logical concepts(65). Man has been 
made a “citizen of two worlds" by Platonism,Christianity and Kantian philoso- 
phy which set him over against and above nature (67). Only with the Darwinian 
theory of evolution is the way to a strictly "monistic" interpretation opened 
up and the cleft between nature“ and "spirit" closed(69). The sphere of human 
actions is characterized by an "indirectness" which is sharply opposed to the 
manner in which animals respond. In order to invent a tool,for instance,it is 
necessary that man iift his gaze above the sphere of immediate needs, Instead 
of being moved immediately by an actual stimulus,he looks to possible needs, 
to the satisfaction of which he prepares the means in advance, The impulse 
does not derive solely from the foree of present; instead,it belongs also to 
the future, This "pre-—presentation" of the future characterizes all human 
action(75). In the final analysis concepts are nothing other than tools, They 
do not refer,like sense perceptions,to any particlar given, to a concrete and 
present situation; they move rather in the sphere of the possible(76). The 
loweranimals are so completely adapted to their environment that each rests 

as peacefully and serenely in this environment as an infant in its crib., gut 
this undisturbed serenity comes to an end as soon as we enter the human 
Sphere. Each animal species has no other world than that which is defined for 
it by its instincts(77). 

The genuine achievement in Windelband's speech of 1894 on "History and Natural 
Science" is to regard the difference between natural science and history as 

a difference mot in Weltanschauungen, but in méthdd. He distinguished between 
the “nomothetic" concepts of natural science and "idiographic"™ concepts of 
history(89) There is no perception that does not imply a determinate "object" 
and that is not directed toward this object. This objective reference presents 
itself in a twofold orientation; orientation toward$ the "it" and orientation 
toward the you.“ Always in perception there is a discernment, of egO-pole and 
object-pole, The world whihcj the self encounters is in the onge case a thing- 
world and in the other a person-world, 1. . ve observe it as a completely 
Spatial object and as something "like ourselves,as an aliud and as an alter 
ego(93). The true relationship between "I" and "you" has as its being in the act 
of sharing a common universe of discourse (112). Language is not merely an 
externalization of ourselves; it is a pathway to the realization ofg ourselves 
9113). Thinking to oneself is,as Plato has remarked,a “conversation of the 
soul within itself." Paradoxical as it may sound,there is good reason for 
saying that in the monologue the function which predominates is division of 
self,whereas in the dialogue it is reintegration that is central. For the 
"conversation of the soul within itself" is only possible by virtue of the 
fact that the soul undertakes both the function of speaking and that of hear- 
Ing, of questioning and answering(114). 

In the concepts of the humanities,it is possible to coordinate the particular 
withthe universal, but not to subordi@mte the particilar to the miversal as 
in the concepts of natural science, In his Civilzation of the Renaisssance 
Burckhardt gave a classic portrait of "the man of the Renaissance." Definite 
characteristics clearly distinguish him from the "man of ke Middle Ages. 
Empirical research set out to find this Burckhardtian “man of the Renaisssance"; 
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but it has not found hin. No single historical individual can be cited who actual 
ly unites in himself all the traits that Burckhardt regards as elementsconstitut- | 
ive of this image(137). Shall we regard Burckhardt's concept, in the lgoical 
sense, as a null class—--as a class containing no single member? That would be 
necessary only if we were concerned here with one of those generic concepts 
arrived at through empirical comparison or particular cases, through" induction, 5 
Burckhardt (138) could ngot have given his image of "the man of the Renaissance" 
without relying upon an immense amount of factual material, But the historical 
synthesis he gives,is wholly different in kind from that of empirically acquired 
concepts of nature, We are dealing here with what Husserl characterized as 
"ideirende abstraction" whose result could never be brought to coincide with any 
concrete case. And "subsumption" can never be taken here in the Same sense in 
which we subsume a piece of metal under the concept "gold". We perceive da 
Vinci,Aretino,Machiavelli,and others to be not only completely different, but 
even opposed. In spite of this oppositioW,they stand to each other in a specific 
ideal connection~-~a unity of of direction, not a unity of actualization. The 
individuals belong together,not because they are alike,but because they are 
cooperating in a( 139) common task, All genuine concepts in the humanities 
characterize but they do not determine(140), Taine tells us that Rubens discov- 
ered the typical aa of the Flemish and captured it in his art: "Dans la 
nature le caractére n'est que dominant; il s'agit, dans l'art,de le rendre 
dominatelir"( Philosophie de I. Art, I Pat., ch. I, Sect. v) (155). 
In a well-known Venetian epigram Goehthe ore that,in spite of his best 
efforts, there &is one skill he has neve n ablo to saster---the ability to 
master. write German; "Und 80. ve derby ich e e b Dichter / In dem schlecht- 
esten Stoff leider nun Leveber Wd Kunst“ (200) 4 
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Correspendence of Thoms Gra 
Edited by Paget Toynbee and Lechard Whibley 
Vol.I. 


Introduction: William Mason's plan was to select such letters, or parts of 
letters,of Gray as would "give a regular and clear delineation of his character" 
and so "Mr Gray will become his own biographer"€miii). He omitted passages, and 
inserted phrases of his own to fill the gaps that he had made, or to cover the 
lack of connexion. At the outset of his work he stated: "I will promise my 
reader that he shall, in the following pasges, seldom behold Mt Gray in any 

light than that of a Scholar and Poet." This consideration moved him to re- 
present Gray as maintaining a blameless decorum. Gray wrote in a colloquial 
style,with a sprinkling of slang. Mason altered all this: "do not" for 

“don't”, "written" for "wrote", "hoast" for "brag","simpleton" for "oaf" are 
instances of his futility. There are 30 "letters" printed by Mason,which we 

know are compounded of parts taken from 70 geuine letters,fragments from 2, 
3,4, r 5 letters being patched together. The fragments that were joined toge- 
ther might have intervals of years between them, and, so far(xiv) as they record 
facts,the facts were distorted in date. Mason did not wish that the liberties 
which he had taken should be detected; he was theref@re anxious that the origina 
letters which had been lert him should be destroyed. Wharton let him have the 
letters which Gray had written to him: Meson before he returned them erased 

or cut out names. His principles were baldly stated in a letter vo Norton Ni- 
cholls: "...it were however ‘wished to be) that the originals might be sopis- 
posed of as not to impeach the Editors fidelity,but this he leaves to Mr Niccols 
discretion,for People of common sense will think the Liberty fas he- used 

very Venial"(xv). 


1. To Walpole: I believe by your not making me happy in a longer letter than 
that have just received,you had a design to prevent my tireing A with a 
tedious one; but in revenge for your neglect I'm resolved to send you one five 
times as long(1)...why,I,that am in the country could give you a full & true 
account of half a dozen Intrigues,nay I have an amour carried on almost under 

my window between a boar & a sow,people of very good fashion,that come to an 
assignation,and squeak like ten masquerades; I have a great mind to make your 
hear the whole progress of the affair,together with the humours of Miss Pigsnies, 
the lady's Conf id inte. . . I wonder you are not ashamed of yourself; in town, 

and not able to furnish out an epistle as long as a Cow's tail! (29. 


T. To Walpole: ...you imagine that People in one College,know the Custom of 
others; but you mistake,they are quite little Societies by themselves: y 


Dresses, Language, Customs &c are different in different Colleges: what passes 

for Wit in one,would net be understood if it were carried to another....Firat 
then it is a great old Town,shaped like a Spider,with a nasty lump in the 

middle of it,& half a dozen scjamb] ing Jong legs: it has 14 Parishes,1]2 Colleges, 
& 4 Halls(3).,,.the Men of Kings are a sort of University by themselves; & 
differ in Customs from all the rest; every body hates em & when Almanzor Tho- 
mas Ashton|comes to me, our Teterhouse) Peoples stare at hin, like a Lord-mayors 
Show,& wonder to see a human Creature among them(4)....in this Country...we 

go to bed to wake,& rise to sleep(5). 


3. To Walpole: . & so, back hurries I in a mak ing-Mater- while, as one may say 
-cf.Plain Dealer, iii.1,Widow Balcketë: "0 no; stay but a making-water@while(as 
öne may say) and 1611 be with you again") (6). 
8. To Walpole: I beg u, Live me the minutest Cir 

8 yoy c Mstance, of 
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of your Diversions an ndiversionS; tho' if it is as great a yole to you 
to write,as it is a pleasure to me to get em by heart, I fear I shan't hear from 
you once in a twelve-month,& dear nov, be very punctual & very long: if I 

had the least particle of pleasure,you should know it; & so you should if J 

had anything troublesome: tho' in Cambridge there is nothing so troublesome,as 
that one has nothing to trouble one. everything is so tediously regular, so seme 
samish,that I expire for want of a little variety(16) 


9. To Walpole: ...« I have made such a wonderful Progress in Philosophy, that 
I begin to be quite persuaded,that black is white,& that fire will not burn, 
& that I ought not, either to give credit to my eyes or feelings they tell me 
too, that I am nothing in the world,& that I only fancy, I exist(18). 


12. To Walpole: . . the examivation of the new-made Batchelors is now over 
one fellow belonging to each of the Colledges,gets into the Rostrum, asks 
each of his Batchelours some strange Question: this was one,wh was asked t 
other day---Mi F 11, Domaine, Domine N: quid est Matrimonium? The Answer was, 


Est conjunctio nunc copulativaygnine disjunctiva. so then everybody must laugh 
&kthe ceremony is ended(22). 


19. To Richard West: When you have seen one of my days, you have seen a whole 

year of my life; they go round and round like the blind horse in the mill, 

only he has the satisfaction of fancying he makes a progress,and gets some ground, 
my eye are open enough to see the zame dull propsect,and to know that having Z 
made four-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I was; I may, better 

than most people,say my life is but a span,were I not sfraid lest you should 

not believe that a person so short-lived could write even so long a letter as 
this(34)....You need not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front 


box of my little heart,and I believe you are not in danger of being crouded 
there(35). 


21. To Walpole; Ashton terrifies me with telling me,that...we are to remian 
in a State of Separation from you the Iord knows how much longers we are in- 
consolable at the News,& weep our half Pint apiece every day about it; if you 
don't make more haste, instead of us you may chance to find a couple of Fount- 
ains by your fireside: if that shoud be our fate I begg I may have the Honour 
of washing your hands, & filling your Tea-kettle every morning(38). 


22%, To Weests eeesit would be the greatest of pleasures b to me, too wh 
you do, m you read, how you spend your time, &: Ko: & to tell you wh I 
do not do, do not read, & how I do not, &: &: for almost ail the emlployment of 
my hours may be best explained by Ngegatives; take my word & experience upon 
jel it,doing nothing is a most amusing pleasure(39).[West's translation of 
Nartial, III. 61: Esse nihil dicis quicquid petis,Improbe Cinna,/Si nil,Cinna 
Pee te ni! tibi,Cinna,nego. Whenever Cinna asks a Favour,/Oh! Tis but Nothing, 
Mk Sr„ he 11 say; / inna, you are too M dest rather :/ Ts t really Nothing? take it, 
pray (41) 5 . 
26. To Walpole; I live with my Uncle, a great hunter in imagination; his Dogs 
take up every chair in the house, so I'm forced to stand at this present writing, 
& tho' the Gout forbids him galloping after em the field,yet he constinues 
still to regale his Ears & Nose with their com table Noise and Stink,...it is 
a little Chaos of Mountains Precipices; M@ wntains it is true, that don't 
ascend much above the Clouds,nor are the Declivities quite so jamazing,as Dover- 
Cliff; but just such hills as people,who love ther Necks as @well as I do, may 
venture to climb,& Crags,that give the eye as much pleasure, as if they were 
more dangerous: both Vale & Hill is cover'd over with most venerable Beeches,& 
other very reverend Vegetables,that like most ancient People,are always areanmg 
out their od Stories to the Winds(47)...At the foot of one of these squa 
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me I one of Gray's affected vulgarisms ; il Penseroso,and there grow to 
the Trunk for a whole morning,...like Adam in Paradise,but commonly without 
an Eve,and besides think he did net use te read Virgil,as I usually do 
there (48). 


33. To West: Must I plunge into metaphysics? Alas, I cannot see in the dark; 
nature has not furnished me with the optics ef a cat. Must | pore upon mathe- 
matics? Alas, I cannot see in too mch light; I am no eagle. It is very possible 
that two and two make four, but I would not give four farthings to demonstarte 
this ever so clearly; and if these be the profits of life, give me the amuse- 
menta of it . . Jou see here is a pretty collection of desolate animals(56). 


39. To Walpole: . but, alas! what are reasons against one's oo 
you know in such a case a feather at any time will viegh down Lead(64). 


40. To West: Lew spirits are my true and faithful companions; they get up 
with me,go to bed with me,make journeys and returns as I do Possibly a 
reminiscence of Cicero, Fre Archia,vii.16: "(haec studia)...pernectant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rust ie antur“ ; nay and pay visits, and will even affect 
to be jecese,and force a feeble laugh with me; but most cennoly ve sit alone 
together, and are the prettiest stupid insipid company in the world(66). 


44. To Walpole: Oh cruel de H. how could st be so unkind/fe snatch the 
Queen, & leave the King behind?(72) 


46. To Walpole The last stamza ef the ballad of The Dragon of Wantley: 
“Then his head he shak d, trenbled and quaked,/And down he laid and ery'd;/ 
Fisrt on one knee, then on back tumbled he,/ Se groan'd,kickt,shit,& dy du 


(76). 

49. To Walpole: Bear I was bern,& bear, I believe,I'm like to remain: comse- 
quently a Tittle ungainly in my fondnesses,but 1811 be bold to sey, you shan't 
in a hurry meet with a mere loving poor animal,then your faithful Creature, 
BRUIN(80). 


51. Te Walpole: . . . tis true Cambridge is very ugly, she is very dirty, & 
very dull; bat I'm like a cabbage,where I'm stuck, I love te grow; you 

should pull me sooner,than any one, but I shall be ne er the better for 
transplant ing (82). 

58. To West: I vas sitting there very tranquil in my chair, en I was sudden- 
ly alarmed with a great hubbub of Tongues. In the street, you suppose? Ne! 

in my Study, Sir. In your Study say you? Yea & between my books, ieh is 
more., Por why should mot books talk as well as Crabs & Mice & files & 
Serpents do in Esop.....Mads Sevigne..Mon cher Aristote! do get a little 
further or you'll quite suffocate me. Aristotle. Oude ... I have 
as much right to be here as you, and I shan‘'t remove a . „ Sevigne.. 
Oh! the brute! here's my poor sixth Tome is d, zed te death: for God's 
sake Bussy ene & rescue me. Bussy Rabutin..Ma belle Cousine! I would fly 
to your(93) assistance. Mais voici un Diable t dey Strabon qui me tue: I 
have nobody in my neighbourhood worth conversing with here but Catullus. 
Rruyere.. I wonder who we all belong te. We are a strange mixture here. I 
have a Malebranche on one Side of me,and a Gronovius Johann Friedrich 
Gronev,German classical sycholar on t'other. Lecke..Certainly our owner 
mat have very confused ideas, to jumble us se strangely together. he has 
associated me with Ovid and Ray the Naturalist John Ray ....Cheyne.. Every 
Man after forty is a fool er a Physician George Cheyqne's Eassy on Health 
and Leng Life(1124) begins: "It is a common saying, That wie tas sek ee 


is eleya Foel ov a Physican” J mo- Swift. Ta sint ler as gef ſtæ aba 
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banished first; the Metaphysicians and Natural Philosophers may follow them. 
Vade Mecum..Pshaw!} I and the Bible are enough for any one's library. This 

last ridiculous Egotism made me laugh so heartily that I disturbed my poor books 
& they talk'd no more€94). 


60, To West: Enfin done me voici a Paris, Mr Walpole is gone out to supper 

at Iod Conway's,and here I remain alone, though invited too. Do not think I 
make a merit of writing to you preferably to a good supper; for these eight 
days we have been here,have actually given me anaversion to eating in gen- 
eral. If hunger be the best sauce to meat, the French are certainly the worst 
cooks in the world; for what tables we have seen have been so delicately serv- 
ed,and so profusely,that,after rising from one of them,one imagines impossible 
ever to eat again(101). 


61. To Ashton: The Women,..faces dyed in Scarlet up to the Eyes. . Mr Conway... 
till we came, had not seen anything at all; for it is not the fashion here to 
have curiosity....all the English are acquainted,and herd much together & it 
is no easy Matter to disengage oneself from them,so that one sees put little 
of + French themselves, To be introduced to the People of high quelity,it 

is absolutely necessary to be master of the Language, for it is not to be imag- 
ined that they will take pains to understand anybody, or to correct a strang- 
er's blunders, Another thing is,there is not a House where they don't play,nor 
is any one at all acceptable, mless they do so too. . . a professed Gsamester being 
the most advantageous @hgaracter a Man can have at Paris(105)....In short I 
think the greatest evil that could have happen'd to us,is our liberty,for we 
are not at ali capable to determine our own actions9106), 


62. To West: Well! and is this the great front of Versailles? What a huge heap 
of littleness! L Pope,Moral Essays,iv.109,of Timon's villa: "Lo,what huge heaps 
of littleness aromd! (T7) . . every thing you behold savours too much of art; 
all is forced,all is constrained about you), statues and vases sowed every where 
without distinction; sugar-loaves and mincé=pies of yews; crawl-work of bo, and 
little squirting jets-d'eau,besi@de a great sameness in the 8 walks cannot 
help striking one at first sight, not to mention the silliest of labyrinths, 

and all Aesop's fables in water...(108). 


69. West to Gray and Walpole: 572 90 sommes resolus...de vous demander pardon, 
. au lieu que nous pouvions nous plaindre de vous a notre tour,& rejetter 


la faute sur vous,a Ia mode Espagnole..«$%20) 


71. To Mrs Grayt...we proceeded on horses. . to the mountain of the Chartreuse: 
It is six mites to the top; the road runs winding up 1t, commonly not six feet 
braod; on one hand is the rock,with woods of pine-trees hanging over heagd; 
on the other,a monstrous precipice,almost perpendicular,at the bottom of which 
rolls a torrent, that sometimes tumbling among the fragments of stone that have 
fallen from on high, and sometimes precipitating itgself dom vast descents 
with a noise like thunder,which is till made greater by the echo from the 
mountains on each side,concurs to form one of the most solemn,the most romantic, 
and the most astonishing scenes I ever beheld(122), 


73. To Mrs Gray: ...We began to go up several of these mount/Agns....Mr Wal- 
pole had a little fat black spaniel[called "Tory"] , that he was very fond of, 
which he sometimes used to set dom, and let it run by the chaise side. We were 
at that time in a very rough road, not two yards broad at most...it was noon- 
day, and the sun shone bright, when all of a sudden, from the wood-side...ott 
rushed a great wolf,came close to the head of the horses,seized the dog by the 
throat(125),and rushed up the hill again with him in his mouth. . . . the servants 
had not time to draw their pistols,or do anyting to save the dog. If he had not 
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basa théra sad the iaid had thought fit te 3 hold of one of the horses; 
chaise and we, and all mst inevitably have tumbled above fifty fathoms per- 
pendicular down the precipice(126). 


74. To West: At Turin...The house are of brick plaistered,which is apt to 
want repairing; the windows of oiled paper,which is apt to be torn; and every 
thing very slight,which is apt to tumble down. There is an excellent Opera, 
but it is only in the Carnival: Balls every night, but only in the Carnival: 
Masquerades,too,but only in the Carnival. This Carnival lasts only from 
Christmas to Lent; one half of the remaining year is passed in remembering 
the last,the other in expecting the future Grnival(127)...The Palace here in 
town is the veryhuintessence of gilding and leoking~glass; inlaid doors, 
carved panne Is, and painting,wherever they could stick a brush. I own I have 
net,as yet t\ anywhere) with those grand and simple works of Art, that are to 
e one, and whose sight one is to be the better for: But those of Nature 
have astonished me beyond expression. In our little journey up to the Grande 
chartreuse, I do not remember to have gone ten patces without an exclamation, 
that there was no restraining: Not a precipice,not a torrent, not a cliff, 
but is pregnant with religion and peetry. There are certain scenes that would 
awe an beige into belief, vithout the help of other argument. One need not 
have a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there at noon-d ay; You have 
h befgre your eyes, only so far removed,as te compose the mind 

without’ FPIK Welk ie: . I saw you too every now and then at a distance 
among the trees....You seemed to call to me from the other side of the prec~ 
ipice,but the noise of the river below was so great, that I really could not 
distinguish what you said; it seemed te have a cadence like verse. . I had 
Livy in the chaise with me, and beheld his "Nives coelo prope immistae,tecta 
informia, imposita rp pecora jument aque terrida(128) frigore, n e 
intensi et inculti,animalia inan inaque omnia rigentia gelu; omnia confragosa, 
praeruptaque"(xxi.32). The creature that inhabit them are,in all respects, 
below humanity; and most of them,especially women,have the tumid gut tur oi 
tre- Juvenal, Sat. xi Ii. 162: "Quis tumidum guttur adreter in Alpi was? , which 
they call goscia. Mont Cenis, I confess,carries the permission nt eins have 
of being frightful rather too far A ee eee Mason notes, borroved from Mme 

de Sévigné te Mme de Grignan, 5 janv. 1764; "Guilleragues disoit higer que 

K Pellisson abuseit de la permission qu ont les hommes d'être laids" 7; and its 
horrers were accompanied with too much danger to give one time to reflect 
upon their be aut ies(129). 


75. To West: The Palazzo Doria. I should make you sick of marble,if I told you 
how it was lavished here upon the perticoes,the bal§Bustrades,and terrases... 
This "The ‘that? happy country” Nh ere huge lemons grow," as Waller says Bat tle 
of the Summer Islands, i. 6j; and I am sorry to of leaving it in a week for 
Parma, although it be “The happy country where huge cheeses grow"(131). 


78. Te Wharton; The Travels of Ts G: GENT: which will censist of the following 
Particulars....Ch.3. Description of the little creature, called an Abbé, its 
parts,& their uses,with the reasons,why they will not live in England, & the 
methods,that have Noes used to propagate themthere. a Cut of the Inside of 

a Nunnery; it's Structure,wonderfully adapted to the use of the animals, 
that inhabit it: a each ht ee them how they propagate without the help 
of a Male,& how they eat up their own young ones, like Cats, and Rabbets. supp- 
osed to dare both Sexes in thense lves, like a Snail (138). . . Ch. 4. Goes to the 
Opera.. . Fr 

ij ench — n. 
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43 , ploda Chaso, Tf i, 
Lis 1 ae 8 77 . Cheep poeltjes 
ff 


Paint unspeakable. Tables,wherein is calculated with the utmost exactness, 
the several Degrecs of fed, now in use, from the rise ing blush of an Advocate's 
Wife to the flame ing Crimson of a Princess of the blood; done by a Liomer in 
great vogue . 8. Proceeds to Lyons. VAstness of that City. Can't see the 
Streets for houses Walpole: "§When one (139) is misled by a proper name , t he 
only use of which is to direct, one feels Like the countryman,who complained 
— That the houses hinde red him from seeing Faris. The thing becomes 

an obstruction to itself."]....€h.9. The Grande Chartreuse . the Author dies 
of the Fright....Ch.1]. ...to cress the Alps. he is devoured by a Wolf,& how 
it is to be devoured by a Wolf(140) 


81. Te Mrs Grays Viterbo. Here we had the pleasure of breaking our fast on 
à the Teg of an old hare an! some broiled crows{145). 


82. To Mrs Gray: Today i am just come from paying my adoration at St Peter's 
to three extraordinary reliques,which are exposed to public view only on these 
two days in the whole year....the head of the spear that wounded Christ; St 
Veronica's handkerchief ,with the miraculous impression of his face upon it; 
and a piece of the true cross,on the sight of which people thump their 
breasts,and kiss the pavement with vast devotion....'he trazical part of the 
ceremony is half a dozen wretched creatures,who with their faces covered, but 
naked to the brenst waist,are in a side~chapel disciplining themselves with 
scoruges full of iron prickles; but really in earnestz, as our eyes can testify, 
which saw their backs and arms so raw we should have taken it for a red satin 
doublet torn,and shewing the skin through,had we not been convinced og the 
conta@rry by the blood which was plentifully sprinkled about them( 147) 


98. To Mrs Gray: The new Pope is called Benedict XIV.. . . lle is reported te have 
made a little speech to the ardihnals in the Conclave,while they were un- 
determined about an election,as follows: "Mest eminent Lords,here are three 
Rolognese of different characters, but all equally proper for the Popedom. If 

it be your pleasures, to pitch upon a “aint, there is Cardinal gott i; if upon 

a Politician,there is Aldrovandi; if upon a Beoby,here am I." The Italien is 
much more expressive,and,indded,not to be translated...."Emin Sigr . Ci 
siamo tré, divers i s, nd tutti idonei al Papato., Si vi piece un Santo, ce 1! 
Gotti; se volete una testa scaltra, e Polit ica, ce 1*Aldrovandé; se un Coglione, 
eccomi! (174). 


94. To West: ...a very diminutive letier...assured ne, very strongly, of your 
esteem, hich is to me the thing; all the rest appear but as(177) the petits 
agremens,the garnishing of the dish. P. Guill aume~—ttyac inthe” Bougeant, in his 
Amusement philosohique sur le Langage des bétes(1739), fancies that your 
birds, vhacont inual ly repeat the same note, say only in plain terms,"Je vous 
aime,ma chere; ma chere, je vous aine; and that those of greater genius indecd, 
with various trills,run divisions upen the subject; but that the fond,from 
whence it all proceeds, is “toujours je vous aime", Now you may, as you find 
yourself dull or in humour, either take me for a chaffinch or nightingale; 
sing your plain song, or show your skill in Mus ide, but in the bottom let 
there be,toujours,towgours de 1'amitié(178). 


Jy 

to: To Philip Gray: ...the only thing the Italians shine in,is their recption 
of strongers. At such times every thing is magnificence: the more remarkable 
(178), as in their ordinary course of life they are parsimonious,even to a 
degree of nastiness....The new Pope is reckoned a wit too. The other day, 
when the Senator of Rome came te wait upon hin, at the first compliments he 
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he made the Pope pulled off his cap: His Master of the Ceremonies,who stood 
by his side,touched him softly,as to varn him that such a condescension was too 
great in hin, and out of all manner of rule: Upon which hw turned to him d 
said, Oh! I ery your mercy,good Master, it is true, I am but a Novice of a 
Pope; I have not yet so much as learned ill manners. (179). 


%. 


To Philip Gray: ...to empty the minds of the populace,the Government has thought 
Mit to bring into the city{FloPynceyJain a solemn manner, end at a great expence, 
a famous staue of the Virgin called the Madonna dell'Impruneta,from the place 
of her res@idence,which ‘s upon a mountain en miles off, It never has been 
practised but at times of public calamity;and was done at present to avert 

the ill effects of a late great inundation... everybody (even those of the 

mob that could af-ord it) bore a white-wax flambeau, I believe there were 

at least five thousand of them, and the march was near three hours in passing 
before the window, The subj of all this aevotion is supposed to be a large 
Tile with a rude figure in bas-relief upon it. I say supposed,because since the 
time it was found (for it was found in the earth in ploughing) only two people 
have seen it; the one vas, by good luck,a saint; the other was struck blind 
for his presumption. Ever since she has been covered with seven veils; never- 
cheless,those who approach her tabernacle cast their eyes dom, for rear they 
shoudl spy her ATNthrougly her (180) veils, 


97. To West: . . I must own I have the vanity of desiring to be esteemed by 
somebody,and would choose that somebody should be one whom I esteem as much as 
vou. . . . You must add, then, to your former idea,two years of age, reasonable 
quantity of dul lness, a great deal of silence, and something that resembles, than 
18, thinking. . . a want of love for general society, indeed an inability to it 
(181). . . Think not that I have been obiiged for this reformation of manners to 
reason or re tion,but to a severer schoolmistress,Experience(182)...a pretty 
little sonnect of sig” Abbate Giuseppe MarialļBuondelmonte: "Spesso Amor sotto 
la forma/D'amistè ride, e s'asconde:/Poi si mischia,e si confonde/Con lo sdegno, 
e col rancor./In Pyetade ei si transform; / Par trastullo,e par dispetto:/Ma 
nel suo diverso aspetto/Sempr' egli è l'istesso Amor" (183). 


99. To John Chute: I am as an Alien in my native land,yea! I am as an Owl among 
the small Birds....You can't imagine how mortifieing it is to fall into the 
hands of an English Barber....don't think of comeing hither without Lavaur fa 
French barber employed by chutegor something equivalent to him(not an elephant) 
[Pinkerton,Walpoliana; "Lo§rd William Poulet...was a great dunce,and could 
Scarce read. . . A gentleman writing to desire a fine horse he had, offered him 

any equivalent. Jord William replied,that the horse was at his servioe, but he 

did not know what to do with an elephant" (186) 


103. To Wests; I have myself,upon your recommendation, been reading Josep 
Andrews, The incidents are ill laid end without invention; but the characters 
have a great deal of nature,which always pleases even in her lowest shapes, 
Parson Adams is perfectly well; so is Mrs Slipslop,and the story of Wilson; 
and throughout he shews himself well read in Stage-Coaches, Country Squires, 
Inns,and Inns of Court. His reflections upon high people and low people,and 
misses and masters, are very good(i91)....lNow as 1 pleasures 
of the Mahometans consist in playing upon the flute and lying with the Houris, 
be mine to read eternal new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon....As to matter 
of stile, I have this to says @pThe language of the Age is never the language 
of poetry; except among the French, whose verse, there the thought or image does 
not support it,differs in nothing from prose. Onr poetry, on the contrary, 
has a language peculiar to itself; to which almost every one,that has written, 
has added something by enriching it with foreign idioms and derivatives: Nay 
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sometimes words of their om composition or invention. Shakespeare and Milton hae 
have been great agventors creators this way; and no one more licentious than 
Pope or Dryden(192)....And our language not being a settled thing(like the 
French) has an undoubted right to words of an hundred years old,provided anti- 
quity have not rendered them unintelligible, In truth,Shakespeare's language is 
one of principal beauties....H@very word in him is a picture. Pray put me 
the following lines into the tongue of our modern Dramatics; "But I,that am not 
shaped for sportive tricks" etc.(Richard IIL,I.i).,. To me they appear wtransl- 
atable; and if this be the case, our language is gprectly degenerated (193) I 
am a sort of spider; and have little else to do but to spin it over again, or 
creep to some other place and spin there (194). 


107. To West: Guess,too,where is this about a dimple: "Sigilla in mento impressa 
Amoris digitulo/Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem"(202)f in Nonius Marcellus, 
Compendiosa Doctrina,Lib.II. De Honeste sed Nove Dictis: "Moliitudinem,pro 
mollitiem"( 203]. 


109. To Chute: . . I have been somewaht smarter,than I ought...you must attribute 
it to a sort of kittenish Disposition,that scratches,where it means to caress(108 


110, o: Mine, you ere to know,is a white Melancholy, or rather Leucocholy for 
the most part; which though it seldom laughs or dances,nor ever amounts to what 
one calls Joy or Pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of a state, and ga ne laisse 

que de 8s amuser. The only faut of it is insipidity; which is apt qnoyw and then 
to give a sort of mmnui,which makes one form certain little wishes that signify 
nothing. But there is another sort,black indeed,which I have now and then felt, 
thet has somewhat in it like Tertulian's rule of faith,Credo quia impossibile 
est; vor it believes,nay,is sure of every thing that is unlikely,so it be but 
frightful; and, on the other hand,excludes and shuts its eyes to the most possib- 
le hopes,and every thing that is pleasurable; from this the Lord delivers us! 

for none but he and sunshiny weather can do it(209)....My lifeys like Henry the 
fourth's supper of Hens, "Poulets a la broche,Poulets en Ragout, Poulets en Haehis, 
Poulets en Fricassées,"[Several vell-kmowm variants, One is Decameron,I.¥3 ano- 
ther gives rise to the proverbial xpression "toujours perdrix"] (2104 


112. To Chute and Mann: I did not know in what Light to consider y u. I had an 
Idea,but did not know where to put it,for an Idea must have a Place per campeg— 
giar bene. You were an Intaglia[sig] unset, a Picture without a Frame (T) I 
flatter myself,your Kindness will try to get the better of your Indo lence, when y 
you reflect how cruelly alone I must be in the midst of that Crowd!...if it were 
I'm sure my Wishes are fervent enough to be felt even at Florence in spight 
of 11 the Lakes,& seas, and memi es, that lie betwixt us. they are daily employd 
for yogy Happine: s. . Etat de la France upon my word an excellent book, hefthe 
Comte de Boulainvilliers]lis a sensible, knowing, Inglishman,only had the Misfort- 
une to be born in France(216), 


114._To ton: I may reasonably expect in a much shorter Fine to see you in 
your three-corner'd Villa, doing the honours of of a well-tturnished Table with as 
nuch Dignity,as rich a Mien,& as capacious a(220) Belly as Dr Richard Mead. me- 
thinks I see Dr Anthony Askew at the lower end of it,lost in Admiration of your 
goodly Person & Parts,cramming down his Envy(for it will rise) with the wing of 
a Pheasant,& dro g it in neat Burgundy....As to Cam ridge it is,as it vas, for 
all the World; & ‘the People are, as they were; and Mr Trollope is as he vas, 
that 18, half ill,half well(221). 


115. To Wharton: ...Cpmoassion,...has broke that strong Attachment, or rather Alleg 
-iance, w? I & all here owe to our sovereign Lady & Mistress,the President of 
Presidents,& Head of Heads(if I may be permitted to pronounce her Name, that 
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that ineffable Octogra maton) the rower of Laziness. you must know she had 
been pleased to appoint me(in Preference to so many old Servants of hers, who 
had spent their whole Lives in qualifying thmselves for the Office) Grand 
Picker of Straws,& Push-Pin-Player in ordinary to her Supinity(223). 


120. fo Wharton: Cord Iovat,follower of the Old Pretender, vas caught and 

found guilty of high treason]In his Confinement at Edinburgh. there was a 
Captain Maggett,that is obliged to lie in the Room every Night with hin. when 
— he vas introduced to him, he made him come to his Bedside where he 

lay iñ a hundred falnnel Wastcoats and a furr'd Night-gown,took him in his 
Arms,and gave him a long Embrace,that absolutely suffocated him, he will 

speak nothing but French; insists upon it,that Magzett is a Frenchman & calls 
him,Mon cher Capitaine Magot(You know Magot is a Monkey). at his Head lie two 
Highland Women & at his feet two Highland Men. by his Bedside is a ose-Stool 
to we he rises two or three times in a Night,& always says, Ah mon cher apit- 
aine Magot! vous m'excuserez,mais la Nature demande que je chie!(236). 


122. To Chute: You are generous enough perhaps to forget all the Obligations I 
have to you,but is it Generosity to forget the Person you have obliged too? 
(246) 
124. To Chute; You are lazy (you say) & listless & gouty & old, æ vex'd and perp- 
lex'd: I am all that(the Gout excepted) & many Things more, that I hope you 
never will be....methinks I can readily pardon Sickness & Age & Vexationm for all 
the Depredations they make withing & without,when I think they make us better 
Friends & better Man, v I am persuaded is often the case. I am very sure, I 
have seen the best-temper'd generous tender young Creatures in the World,that 
would have been very glad to be sorry for People they liked,when under any 
gas could not; merely for Want of knowing rightly,what it was,themselves 
248). 
126. To Chute: . . but as all things soonerer later must pass away, there is a 
Period,when(by the Rules of Proportion) one is to grow weary of every Thing: I 
2839. at length a Season will arrive, when you will tired of forgetting me 
(2 ° 
127. To Wharton: I would make you an Excuse(as indeed I ought) if they were a 
Sort of Thing I ever gave any Credit to myself in these Cases, but I know they 
are never true, n\othing so silly as(254) Indolence,when it hopes to disguise 
itself: every one knows it by it's Saunter; as they do his Majesty(God bless 
him) at a Masquerade by¢the Firmness of his Tread,& the Elevation of his Chin 
.. . It is a foolish Thing, that one can't only not live as one pleases, but 
where & with whom one pleases,without Money, Swift somewhere says,that Money is 
Liberty f letter to Pope of 16 July 1728]; & I fear money ic Friendsh too & 
Society,& almost every external Blessing, it is a great tho“ 11 bilge ’ 
Comfort to see most of those, who have it in Plenty,without Pleasure, without 
Liberty, without Friends(255). 


128. To Walpole: This comes du fond de ma cellule to salute Mr H. V.. .. the H.W. 
in his rural capacity,snug in his tub on Windsor-hill,and brooding over folios 
of his own creation; him that can slip away,like a preg§nant beauty(but a lit- 
tle oftener),into the cowmtry,be brought to bed perhaps of twins,and whisk to 
town again the week after with a face as if nothing had happened(257). 


129: To Wharton: ...don't let en think of marrying you! for I know if you 
marry at all,you will be married, I mean,passively, & then(besides/ofl_repenting 
what yf) were not guilty of) you will never go abroad,never read gnyt:in 


.. end so either die of a Consumption; or live on, & grow fat, u wors (259). 


.. . Have you seen the Works of two young Authors, a Mr f{[Seph] Warton & a Mr 
Collins, both Writers of Odes? it is odd enough,but each is the half of a 
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considerable Man, one the Comter-Part of the other. the first has but little 
Invention, very poetical choice of Expression, & a good Ear. the second, a fine 
Fancy,model'd upon the antique, a bad Ear, great Variety of Words,& Images with no 
Choice atal 1. they both deserve to last some Tears, but will not(261). 


130. To Walpole: I am very sorry to hear you treat noer and her followers 
like a parcel of monks and hermits, and think myself obliged to vindicate a 

profession I honour,bien que je n'en tienne pas boutique me de Sévigné to e 

' Mme de Grignan,21 sept.1689: "Il se trouvera & la fin que moi,qui ne 1d ve 

point boutique de philosophie, Je l'exercerai plus qu'eux tous" J. The first man 
that ever bore the name,if you remember,used to say,that life was like the(262) 

Olympic games[ the reference is to the saying of -ythagoras,as quoted by Cicero, 
busc, uses. v. c; also recorded by Diogenes Leertiusl....You need not fear 

but poeterity will be ever glad to know the absurdity of their ancestors; the 
foolish will be glad to know they were as foolish..s they, and the wise will be 
glad to find(263) themselves wiser, You will please all the world then; and 

if you recomt miracles pg you will be believed so much the sooner fan allusion 

to Walpole's Memoirs]9264), 


133. To Walpole: AS one ought to be particularly careful to avoid blunders in 

a compligment of condolence,it would be a sensible satisfaction to me(before I 
testitfy my sorrow, and the sincere part I take in your misfortune) to know for 
certain, who it is I lament. I knew Zara and Selima,(Selima,was it? or Fatima) or 


rather I meu them both together; for I cannot justly say which was which, Then a 


as to your handsome Cat, the Qname you distinguish her by, I am no less at a loss, 
as well knowing one's handsome cat is always the cat one likes best; or,if one 
be alive and the other dead,it is usually the latter that is the handsomest( 271) 


135. To Walpole: I am now in Pindar and Lysias: for I take Verse and Prose 
together, Iike Bread & Cheese(277). 


136. To Wharton: I need not say, how much Happiness I wish you.. . . the Old Maids 
give you heartily Joy, a hug themselves in their Virginity(279). 


137. To Wharton: I highly approve of your travelling NUptials,& only wonder 
you don't set forth on Baster Day, rather than stay to be dish'd up there, & 
put to Bed by a whole Heap of prurient Relations, I don't conceive what one 
can do with such People, buk run away from them(280). 


139. To Walpole: I send you a Poem...being an admirable(283) improvement on 
that beautiful piece called Pugna Porcorum[ A Latin poem published in Paris, 
1589,Pugna Porcorum per P., Porcium poetam Paracelses pro Potore,which runs to 

8 pp. and consists entirely of words beginning with p].... The Characteys of 
the Christ-Cross Rowf by Wiliiam Trollope with Gray's collaboration] : Great 

D draws near---the Dutchess sure is come,/Open the doors of the withdrawing- 

room;/Her daughters deck'd most daintily I see,/The Dowager grows a perfect 
double D./.../No more, our Esthers now are nought but Hetties,/Elizabeths all 

dwindled into Betties;(284)/.../F follows fast the fair---and in his rear, 

See Folly, ashion, Foppery, straight appear,/.../H mouts to Heaven, and E. 

descends to Hell./.../P pokes his head out, yet has not a pain; /Dike Punch, he 

peeps, but soon pops in again; / / As K a king, d represents a queen, nd seems 
small difference the sounds between; /K, as a man,with hoarser accent speaks,/ 

In shriller notes Q like a female squeaks;/,..(285)/So big with Weddings, waddles 
W,/and brings all Womankind before your view;/A Wench,a Wife,a Widow,and ea W--e, 

/With Woe behind, and Wantonness, before (286). 


144, To Walpole: The dense 1 AS is excellent in its kind, and masterly; and 
. q . don is to me one of those few imitations,that have all the ease and all 
the spirit of the origin1(295)....for though,as Mr Chute ald extremely well, 
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extremely well,the still small voice of Poetry was not made to be heard in a 
Crowd; yet Satire will be heard(296)....our peopel(you must know) are slow 

of judgments; they wait till some bold body saves them the trouble,and then 
follow his opinion; or stay till they hear what is said in tom. . (297) what 
then would the sickly peerflord John Hervey have done,that spends so much time 
in admchring everything that has four legs, and fretting at his own misfortune 
in having. but two...?(298) 


145. To Wharton: {His house in Cornhill was destroyed by fire} their Methods 
of Consolation were indeed very extraordinary: they were all so sorry for my 
Ioss(303),that I could not chuse but laugh. one offer'd me Opera-Tickets.... 
Others asked me to their Concerts,or gab Dinners & Suppers at their Houses® 
(304). . In his Reminiscences of Gray Norton Nicholls records that Gray 
"disliked French poetry in general; but was pleased with Gresset,and extremely 
with his poem of the Ver-Vert.“ Ver-Vert is the history, in four cantos,of a 
parrot in the convent of the Visitamdines at Nevers,who an account of his 
reputation for piety was invited by the sisterhood at Nantes to pay them a 
visit. During the journe}y, however, he picked up so much bad language: II 
entonna tous les horribles mots/yutil avoit su raporter des bateaux:/Jurant,: 


sacrant d'une voix dissolue/Faisant passer tout l'Enfer en revue,/Les B. les 


F. voltigeoient sur son bec" (396). L Gresset, Edouard III, III. vii: "De la Gow 

un instant change toute la face;/Tovfvole A la faveur,tout quitte la disgrace:/ 
Ceux mémes qu'il servit ne le e pas: / Le jour d'un nouveau règne est 

le jour des ingrats"(308)] 


To Wharton: ...the Spirit of Lazyness(the Spirit of the Place), begins to possess 
even me(317),that have so long declaimed against it: yet has it not so prevail- 
d, but that I feel that Discontent with myself,that Ennuy,that ever accompanies 
it in its Beginnings...Yesterday,died the Rev. Mr John G,,ey,Senior-Fellow of 


Clare-Hall,a facetious Companion...his death is supposed to have bemoccasion'd 
by a Fit of Apoplexy, being found fall'n out of Bed with his Head in the 
Chhamber-Pot (318). 


150. To Wharton e Duke of Newcastle's installation as Chancellor of the Univ- 
ersity] Our Friend ctwhappy's Pr Chapman, the Vice-Chancellor]|Zeal & Hloquence 
surpassed all Power of D,Scription. Vesuvio in an Eruption was not more viol- 
ent than his(322) Utterance,nor(since I am at my Mountains) Pelion with all its 
Pine-trees in a Storm of Wind more impetuous than his Action, and yet the Senate 
-house still stands,&(I thank God) we are all safe and well at your Service. I 
was ready to sink for hin, & scarce kenn dared to look about me, when I was 

sure it was all over: but soon found I might have spared my Confusion, for all 
People join'd to applaud him. . . & I dare swear,not three People here but “think 
him a del of Oratory. for all the Duke's little Court came with a Resolut- 
ion to be pleased; & when the Tone was once given the University,who ever wait 
for the Judgement of their Betters,struck into it with an admirable Harmony(323) 


154e To Wharton: [A quotation from Aristotle, Ethics,viii.5: "Difference of 
place does not put an end to friendship absolutely, but only to the active 
exercise of it. If,however,the absence be prolonged it seems to beget forget- 
fulness of the firendship itself; whence the saying: Want of intercourse has end 
-ed many a friendship“. . . . Lou have doubtless heard of the Loss I have had in 
Dr Middleton,whose House was the only easy Place one could find to converse in 
Cambridge, for my Part I find a Friend so common a Thing, that I can not 

help regretting even an old Acquaintance, w? is an indifferent Likeness of it 
1+ sHistoire Naturelle de M. Buffon(328)...The weak part of it is a Iove of 
System, w runs thro! it,the most contrary Thing in the World to a Science, 
entirel grounded upon Exveriments,& that has nothing to do with Vivacity of 
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of Imagination. there are some gicroscopical Ohervations,that seem'd curious 
to me,on those Animalcula to w we are supposed to owe our Origin; & w 

he has discever'd of like Figure in Females not pregnant,& in almost everything 
we use for Nourishment,even Vegetables,particularly in their Fruits & Seeds 
(328). 

165. To Mason: On the absence ef chorus in the modern drama Love, and tender- 
ness delight in privacy. The soft effusions of the soul, Mrllason will not 

‘bear the presence of a gaping,singing,dancing,moralizing,unintereating crowd . 
And net leve alone,but every passion is checked and cooled by this fiddling 
crew. How could Macbeth and his wife have laid the design for Duncan's mar- 
der? Whayt could they have said to each other in the Hall at midnight, not 
only if a chorus,but if a single mouse had been stirring there? Could Hamlet 
have met the Ghost, or taken his mother to task in their company? If Othello 
hed said a harsh word to his wife before them,would they not have danced to 
the windew,and called the watch? The ancients were perpetually confined and 
hampered by the necessity of using the Chorus, and, if they have done wonders 
notwithstanding this clog sure I am they would have performed still great 
wonders without it(358). 


173. To Walpole: You are not out of your Wits! this 1 know,if you suffer my 
Head to be printed,you infallibly will put me out of mine....to appear in 
proper Persen at the head of my works,consisting of half a dezen Ballads in 
30 Pages,will be worse than the Pillery(372) 


179. Te Browns I cannot now enter into the particulars of my travels to 
Durham „because I have not yet gather d up my Quotations from the Classicks 


to intersperse,like Mr Addison in his Remarks on Several Parts of Italy : 

but I hope te be able soon to entertain you with a dish of very choice erudi- 
tien....I have one of the mest beautiful Vales here in England to walk in with 
prospects that change every ten steps,& open something new wherever I turn me,a 


all rude & romant ie, in short the sweetest(379) Spot to break your neck or drown 
yourself in that ever was beheld(380) 


183. Te Wharton: ...I always maintain'd,thta no body has occasion for Pride 
but the Poor,& that every where else it is a sign of folly(385}. 


184. Te Mason: ...were I yo, I should have taken care pleasure in observing 
people's faces,& perhaps in putting their kindness a little te the tryal. it 
is avery useful experiment....when you are grown as rich as Creesus,do not 
grew tee good—fer—nothing. a little good-fer-nething to be sure you will grow: 
every body does in proportion to their circumstances, else indeed what should 
one do with one's money? . don't anticipate your revenues,& live upon air,till 
yo u know what you are worth(389). 


194. To Wharton: ...my Taste for Praise is not like that of Children for fruit, 
if there were nothing but Medlars & Blackberries in the vorld, I could be very 
well content to go without any at all 


197. Mason to Gray: Germany is the reservoir of solid Litterature....At Hamburg 
I met the erudite Madame Belcht...+She asked me who was the famous Poet that 
writ the Nitt toats, I replyd Doct (423) Yonge Edward Young . She begd leave 
to drink his Health in a glass of sweet vine. . I asked Mad ame Belch\ if she 
had ever read Le Petite Elegie dans LaCaemeterie Rustique...0ui Mons (replyd 
Madame Belch) Je lu,& elle est bien Jolie & Melancholique mais elle ne touche 
point La Cover comme mes tres chers Nii soa 
t a ts 
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213. Te Warten: . for you are not to dream of bein our our Master, till 

old- Age Na satiety of gain shall set you free (455)....you who give your- 
self the trouble to think of my health,will not think me very troublesome if I 
beg you to bespeak me a Repe—Ladder(fér my Neighbours every day make a great 
progress in drunkenness,w gives me reason to look about me) it must be 

full 36 Foot long, or a little more,but as light & manageable,easy to unroll, 
& not likely to entangle. I never saw one, but I suppose it sast have strong 
hooks,or something equivalent,a-top,to throw over an iron bar to be fixed 
withinside of my windew(457). 


215. To Bedingfield: ... as it is, I find myself still young enough to tast: y7 
the sweets of praise(and to like the taste too) yet old enough not to intox- 
icated with them(461) 


216. Te Mason: ...the Greek you transcribed for me. . is no more than measured 
Prose,&..+(in English) a Tripod with two ears, or more has no more dignity 
than a Chamber-pot with one (463). 


222. To Bedingfield: I will...only tell you, that admiration is a werd,that 
has no place between two people, that ever mean to come together. besides 


(believe me) there is but one thing in life, that deserves it,& that is not 
poctryt475)....the words you see are almost stoln from Miltongspeaking of 
Azazel'a Standard “which full high, davanced /Shene like a Meteor,streaming to 
the vind Par, Iost, 1.536-71]. I mast tell you too thse “Thoughts that breathe" 
de The Progress of Foes y,11@jis an imitation of Cowley: Words that weep, 

and Tears that s@pek" The Mistress]. The Knell of parting day" Elegy, 13 

is taken from Dante,who describing a Pilgrim listening to the evening—bell 

says par, che pianga il di,che moren Tuzg- viii. 6: "Che paia il giorno 
pianger che si more. . & there are two lines together in the Eepde herer 
Bard, 4 0-Lpilfer d from Julius Caesar~ii.l ad fins). do not wonder Š 
Therefore if some Magazing or Review call me Flagiary: I could shew them a 
hundred more instances, they will never discover themselves (4779. .. and 

one thing I mst say, (but this is sacred, & under the seal of confession) 

there is ne Woman,that can take pleasure in this kind of composition. if Parts 
only and Imagination & Sensibility were required,ene might (I doubt not) 

find them in that Sex full as easily as in our own: but there is a $ certain 
measure of learning, necessary ,& a long acquaintance with the good Writers 
ancient & modern,w by our injustice is denied te them. and without this 

they can only catch here and there a florid expression, or a musical rhyme,whi! 
-e the Whole appears to them a wild obscure unedifying jumble (4 78). 


. To Mason: ...Bell Selbyremployed at the coffee-house that Gray and Mason 
frequented has dream'd that you are a Dean or a Prebendary., I write yeu werd 
of it, because they say a Whore's dreama are lucky, especially with regard to 
Seva ane et (tbe), 


231. Richard Hurd to Gray: The Profession,I am of, is a sacred one. And tho! 
it does not oblige to renounce the poets,my business, I think,shoud lie else- 
where (493) 


299, To Hasen: I sé hd iy enclosed the breast & merry-thought & guts & 


garbage of the chicken, I have been chewing so leng, that I would, give 
the world for neck-beef,or cow-heel Gray mans the other parts of The Bard, 


— — 


the tail“ of which he had sent in the previous letter (503) 1 have got 
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Douglas was founded, it is divine, «„ as long(504) as from hence to Aston, 
have you seen it? Aristotle's best rules are observed in it in a manner,that 
shews the author had never heard of Aristotle. it begins in the fifth Act 
of the Play; you may read it two-thirds through without guessing,what it is 
about; and yet when you come to the end,it is impossible not to understand 
the whole story(505). 


the old Scotch bal las gil Morrice or Child Maurice] on * [John Home's} 


240. To Walpole: I do not love notes, though you I had resolved to put two 

or three fto The Bard and the Progress of Poesy]. They are dens of weakness 
and obscurity. If a thing cannot be understood without them,it had better be 
not understood at all....I rejoice you can fill all your vuides, the Mainte- 
non cold not, and that vas her great misfortune me de Maintenon writes to 
Mme de la Maisonfort: "Que ne puis-je vous faire voir l'ennui qui aévore 

les grands, et la peine qu'ils ont & remplir leurs journées!...J'ai été jeme 
et jolie; j'ai goûté des plaisirs; Qi 6té6 aimée partout. Dans un Age plus 
avancé, j'ai passé des antes dans le commerce de l'esprit; je suis venue & 
la faveur,et je vous proteste,me chère fille,que tous les états laissent m 
vide affreum",quoted in Voltaire,Siéele de louis XIV,ch.27]. Seriously 
though, I congratulate you on your happiness, and seem to understand it. The 
receipt is obvious: it is only,Have something to do; but how few can apply 
iti Df 247. To EN, p. 5201 (08) 


244, To Bedingfield: . . I am greatly struck with the Tragedy of Douglas, tho 
it has infinite faults. . . . there is one Scene(between Matilda & the old Peasant) 
so master ly, that it strikes me blind to all the defects in the world(515) 


245. To RN: . . I conclude,you...made my pres en ts Qn Odes by Mr Thomas Gray]. 
you will not wonder therefore at my curiosity, If I en&quire of you,what you 


hear said? for tho“ in the rest of the world I do not expect to hear, that 
any body says much,or thinks about the matter yet among mes Confreres,the 


Learned,I know there is always leisure at least to find fault,if not to 
commend(516). 


— — 


247. To Hurd: . . for to be employed is to be happy. This principle of maine, end 
I am convinced of its truth, has, as usual, no influence on my practice, I am 
alone and ennuyé to the last dNegree, yet do nothing; indeed, I have one ex- 


cuse; my health. . It is no great malady,but several little oneeythet seem 
brewing no good to me(520) 

249. To Wharton: ...The Encyclopedie,I own,may cloy one. . . there is a long 
article sur le Beau that for my life I cannot understand Nhe article was 
written by Ddderot (526). 

253. To Masons; Common-Sense no where thrives better than in the neighbourhood 
of Nonsense(535) 


259. To Mason: Tho' I know the bland emoliient seponaceous qualities both of 
Sack & Silver Wray had decline the appointment of Poet Laureateship],yet if 

any great Man would say to me, I make you Rat-Catcher to his Majesty with a 
salary(543) of 300€ a-year 7 two Butts of the best Malaga; and tho' it has 

been usual to_catch a mouse or two(for form's sake) in pubjick once a year, 

yet to Lou, Sr, ue shall not stand upon these things“, I cannot say, I should 
jump at it, nay,if,they should drop the very name of the Office,& call me 
Sinecure to the KË majesty I should still feel a little awkward,& think 

every body,I saw,smelt a Rat about me: but I do not pretend to blame any one 
else,thet has not the same sensations, for my part I would rather be Serj een t- 
Trumpeter, or Pin-Maker to he Palacegnevertheless I interest myself a little in 
the History of it,& rather wish somebody may accept it,that will retrieve the 
eredit of the thing,if it be retrievable,or ever had any credit. Rowe vas, I 
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) he lust Man of character that had it....In short the(544) office itself has 
always humbled the Possessor hitherto(even in an age, hen Kings were some- 
body) if he were a poor Writer by meking him more conspicuous,and if he were 
a good one, by setting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, 

for there are poets little enough to envy evena Poet-Laureat (545). 


To Masons ...extreme conciseness of pression, yet pure, perspieuous, & musical, 
is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry. this I have always aim'd at, & 
never could attain, the necessity of rhyming is one great obstacle to it: 
another & perhaps a stronger is that way you have chosen of casting dom your 
first Ideas capreiessly(551) & at large,and them clipping theme here & there 
and forming them at leisure, this method after all possible pains will leave 
behind it in some places a laxity,a diffuseness. the -rame of 2 thoughtother- 
wise well invented,well-turned,% well-placed) is often veaken d by it. do I 
talk nonsense? or do you understand me? I am persuaded,what I say,is true in 
my Head, whatever it may be in prose,for I do not pretend to write pros{552),. 


263. Mason to Gray: ...But it is a little hard upon my ne-reading,to beleive 

I have not read Cg. G J Keysler fAntiquitates Selectae Septentrionales et Celt- 
102 4. . . 80 Ill turn Mit, tho that, according to Popes€553) gradation to plain 
fool, should have come before Poetry [Essay on Criticifhy,36-7; Some have at 
first for Wits,then Poets past,/Turn'd crities next, end prov'd fools at last" ] 
(554). 
265. To Mason: . . you know I do not love,much less pique myself on criticism, 
and think even a bad verse as good a thing or better, then the best observat- 
10n, that (556) ever was made upon it(557). 


268. To Wharton: As to posterity, 1 may ask,(with some body whom I have forgot) 
what has it ever done to oblige me? Ihe originator of this entiment does not 
appear to be known]¥...particularly Dr Akenside is in a deplorable way. mat 
siginifies Learning and the Antients,(Mason will sey triumphantly) why should 
people read Greek to lose their imerination,their ear, nd their mother tongue? 
But then there is Fr sben stone, mo trusts to nature and simple sentiment, why 
does he do no better?(566) 


272. To Mason[{suffering from inflammation of the eyes] . . . have a care of olka 
Women(who are ail great Oculists) & do not let them trifle with so tender a 
part. . . . That old fizzling DukefLof Newcastle, Chancellor of the University] is 
coming here again. . . to hear speeches in his new Library with the BP (573) 

of Bristol Phi Ip Yonge,Vice-Chancellorlto air his close-stool(574)....I keep 
an Owl in the Garden as like me, as it can stare; only I don't eat raw meat, 
nor bite people by the fingers(575). 


276. To Stonhewer fon materialism]: That we are indeed mechanical and dependent 
beings,I need no other proof than my own feelings; and from the same feelings 
I learn,with equal conviction,that we are not merely such. . . I have known 
many in his case who,while they thought they were conqu ering an old prequd- 
ice,did not perceive they 6 were under the influence of one far more danger- 
ous,one that rurnishes us with a ready apology for II our worst actions, and 
opens to us a full licence for doig whatever we please; a d yet these very 
people were not all the more indulgent to other men(as they wmatutally should 
have been)their indignation to such as offended them,their desire of revenge 
on any body that hurt them was nothing mitigated: In short,the truth is,they 
wished to be persuaded of that opinion for the sake o? its convenience,but were 
not so in their heart; and they would have been glad(as they ought in wcommon 
prudence) that nobody else should think the same,for fear of the mi schlef that 
might ensue to themselves. His F ench author I never mw, but have read fifty in 
the same strain,end shall read nd more, I can be wretched enough without 
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them, They put me in mind of the Greek Sophist that got immortal honour by 
discoursing so feelingly Fu (582) the miseries of our condition, that fifty 
of his audience vent home and hanged themselves; yet he lived himself (I 
suppose) many years after in very good plight! Hegesias the Cyrenaic ,nig¢ck— 
named, from his encouragement to suicide, Te is ithanatos; see Cicero, lust. 
Dis 8 2 34). You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftesbury camt to be a 
Wit scores in vogue; I will tell you: First, he vas a Lord; 2dly, he avs as 
vain as any of his readers; 3dly,men are very prone to beleive what they do 
not understand; 4thly,they will „beleive anything at all, provided they are 
under no obligation to belive it; 5thly,they love to take a new road,even 
wa when thayt road leads no where; 6thly,he was reckoned a fine vriter, and 
seem3d always to mean what he said....An interval of above forty years has 
pretty well destroyed the charm. A dead Lord ranks but with Commoners: Vanity 
is no lonver interested in the matter,for thenew road has hecome an old one. 
The mode of free-thinking is like that of affs and Farthingales, and has 
given place to the mode of not thinking at all; once it was reckoned grace- 
ful, half to discover and half conceal the mind, but now we have been long 
accustomed to see it quite naked: primess and affectation of style, like the 
a ma of Queen Ann's Court, has turnefd to hoydening and rude familiarity 
(583). 
277. To Wharton: . for I grow so old, that, I own,People in high spirits & 
gavety overpower me, & entirely take away mine (584) 


288. Mason to Gray; I sent an impatient letter to you(to use Mrs Minc in#'s 
Epithet to diaser n ing was Mrs Millamant's maid in Congreve's Way of 


the World, III. i: Mine ing: Mem, I come to acquaint your Laship that Dinner 
18 Tapal Tent. Sir Wilful Witwoud: Impatient? Why then belike it won't stay 


‘till I pull off my Boots (611). 


296. To Whart on: I believe Mason, when he tells me he understands planting 
better, than anything whatever. the prophetic eye of Taste( as Mr T William? 

Pitt call'd it) sees all the be aut ies, that a Place is u gc e pt ihal of long 

be fore they are born (625). . . Every body continues as 8 about eh Invas ion, as 
if a Frenchman,as soon as he set his foot on our coast d die like a Toad 

in Ireland€628). gere . 0 656 l lebts tang flict kea A eee Faidh, Ppeng, add tie 


U. SI. Zck A N 
297. To Mason: the: Musaeum will be my chief amusement. I this day passed throt 
the jaws of a great Levdiathan, that lay in my way,into the belly of br 
Templeman[Kecper of the feeding Room at the British Museum . % ho congratul~ 
ated himself on the sight of so much geod company. We were A Man(629), that 
writes for L Royston; A Man, that writes for Dr Burton of York; a third „that 
writes for the Emperour of Germany. . .; Dr Stuke ly, vho writes for himself the 
very wrost rson he could write for; & I,who only read to knew,if there were 
any thing worth writ ing( 630) 


303. To Wharton: The Fish you mention is so accurately described that I know 
clue àt at sight. it is the Ink- fish or Loligo of the Romans. in Greek Teuthds, in 
Italian, Cal enaio, in French,Calmar....the smaller ones are eaten as a delicacy 
fried,with their own ink for sauce, by the Italians & others (643) 


AIN To Wharton: ...to $find oneself business(I am persuaded) is the great art of 
life,& I am never so angry,as when l hear vy acquaintance wishing they had been 
bred to some poking profession,or employed in some office of drudgery,as if it 
were pleasanter to be at the comnand of other People,than at one's own; & as 
f they could not do 
1 t g 
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& as if they could no go, unless they were wound up. yet I know and feél, what 
they mean by this complaint:itproves,that some spirit, something of a Genius 
(more than common) is required to teach a Man how to employ himself. I say 

A Men, for Woem commonly speaking never feel this distemper: they have always 
something to do; time hangs not on their hands(unless they be fine Ladies) a 
variety of small inventions & occupations fill up the void, & their eyes are 
never open in vain(666)....The Town are reading the K: of Prussia's Poetry 
eee I have done,like the Town [frederick the Great,Qeuvres du Philosophe de 
Sans-Souci., Au Donjon du ch&teau, Avec Privilege d'Apoilon,1760. The only 
indication of the authorship is in the preface; "C'est le fruit de l'amuse- 
ment d'un grand Prince. . J. they do not seem so sick of it, as I am. it is 

all the scum of Voltaire and L Bolinsbroke,the Crambe recocta of our worst 
Free-thinkep, toss'd up in German-french rhyme Df Walpole to Mann, Muay 1760: 
"Hava you seen the Works of the philosopher of Sans Souci,or rather of the 

men who is no philosopher,and who has more souci than any man in Europe? Ho .] 
contemptibel they are! Miserable poetry; not a new thought, nor an old one 
new expressed..." J. Tristram Shangy is- still a greater object of admiration, 
the Man as weyll as the Book. one is invited to dinner,where he dies, a fort- 
night beforehand(670). 


313, To Merten: . . old Scotch(or rather Irish) Poetry. I am gone md about 
them. they are said to be translations(literal & in prose) from the Erse- 
tongue, done by one Macnprson,a young @iercymen(679) in the High-lands. he 
means to publish a Collection he has of these Specimens of antiquity,if it be 
antiquity: but what plagues me is,I can not come at any certainty @on that 
head. I was so struck, so extasi€é with their ingfinite beauty, that I writ into 
Scotland to make a thousand enquiries. the letters I have in return are ill- 
wrote,ill-reason'd, umsatisiactory,calculated(one would imagine) to deceive one, 
& yet not cunning enough to to do it cleverly. in short, the whole external evid 
ence would makeone beleive these fragments(for so he calls them,tho' nothing 
can be more entire) counterfeit: but the internal is so strong on the other 
side,that I am resolved to believe them genuine, spite Gof theDevil and the 
Kirk, it is impossible to convince @me,that they were invented by the same 

Men, that writes me these letters. on the other hand it is almost as hard to 
suppose, if they are original, that he should be able to translate them so 
admirably. what can one do?. . . in short this Man is the very Demon of Poetry, 
for he has lighted on a treasure hid for ages(680) 


315. To Stonhewer; I he ve received another Scotch packet with a third Specimen 
rome, inferior in kind, (because it is merely description) but was full of 
Nature and e noble wild imagination(685)....0ne of them(describing a storm of 
wind and rain) says "Ghosts ride on the tempest tonight:/Sweet is their 
voice between the gusts of wind;? Their songs are of other worlds{" Did you 
ever observe(while rocking winds are piping aloud [IL Penseroso,126}) that 
pause,as the gust is recollecting itself,and rsimg upon the ear in a shrill 
and plaintive note,like the swell of an Aeolian harp? I do assure you there 
is noting in the ¢ world so like the voice of a spirit. Thomson had an ar 
sometimes; he was not deaf to this; and has described it gloriously, but given 
it another different turn,and of more horrour [winter, 149-55; "From the Shore/ 
Mat into Caverns by the restless Wave,/and Forest-rustling Yountain,comes 2 
Voice, /That solemn-sownding bids the World prepere./Then issues forth the 
Sorm with sudden Burst, /and hurls the whole precipitated Air,/Dow,in a 
Torrent" X686). 


318. To Clerke: I am come to my resting place [Pembroke Hall J, and find it very 
necessary, after Living for a month in a house with three woman that laughed 
from morning to(692) night,and would allow nothing to the sulkiness of my 
disposition, Company and cards at home, parties by land and water abroad, and 
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and( what they call) doing something, that is racketting about from morning to 
night, are occupat ions, I find, that ear out my spirits, especially in a situat- 
ion where one might sit still, and be alone with pleasure....Cambridge is p 
delight of a place,now there is nobody in it. I do believe you would like it, 
if you knew what it was without inhabitants. It is they, I assure you, that get 
it an ill name and spoil all. Our friend Dr Thomas Char man (one of its nuisances 
is not expected here arain in a hurry. He is gone to his grave with five 
mackerel(large and full of roe) in his belly. He eat them al! at one dinner; 
but his fate was a turbot on Trinity Sunday,of which he left little for the 
company besides hones. He had not been hearty all the week; but after this 
sixth fish he never held up his head more,and a violentlooseness carried N 
him off (693). 


319. To Mason: Having made many enquiries about the authenticity of these 
Fragments,I have got a letter from Mr David Hume (the istorian)... he says,- 
"See Appendix L (694) 


321. To Wharton: I hear you have let your hair grow har ly in the reign of 
Geroge e III the general fashion of wearing wigs began to wane and die out, but 
the practice held its own among professional men. It was by slow degrees 

that doctors,soldiers,and clergymen gave up the custom. Wharton,having ceased 
to practise as a physician,was able to neglect conventions that did not suit 
him. Cf Walpole to @ Lord Her¥tfordy on 12 Peb.1765: . . . I would send you an 
entertaining petition of the periwig-makers to the King, in which they compli an 
that men will wear their own hair"}....1 have not had the Gout,since I saw 
yous yet don't let me brag; the winter is but just begun(703). 


928. To Walpole: Rousseau's people/in La Nouvelle Heloise “Bo not interest me; 
there is hut one character and one style i in them all,I do ‘not know their faces 
asunder. I have no esteem for their persons or conduct yam not touched with 
their passions; and as to the sthry,1 do not believe a word of it-~--not because 
it is improbable,but because it is absurd. If I had any little propensity,it 
was to Julie; but now she has gone and (so hand over head) married that monsieur 
te Wolmar,I teke her for a vraie Suissesse, and do not doubt but she had taken 
a cup too much, like her lover Saint-Preux; see Ptie I, lettre 50 and Pte II, 
lettre26] (7179 


339. To Mason: Be assured he [the tev Herring,Canon Resident iary of the Cat he- 
dral of York, into (Hgwse shoes Mason had been expecting to step never will 
die,so the better the thing is in value,the worse for you. the true way to 
immortality is to get ene you n€ominated one's Successor: Age & Disé ases 
vanish atẹ your name, Fevers turn to radical heat, & Fistulas to issues: it is 

a judgment that waits on your insatiable Avarice....& all his family(I suppose) 
are cursing you for it(745). 


314. To Brown: As to the gueene Charlotte married to George III why you have 
all seen her,what need I tell you that she is thin,and not tall,fine clear 
light brown hair(not very lightneither) very white teeth, mouth i. e. 
wide}nose strait and well formed,turned up a little at the end, nostrils 

rather wide,complexion a little inclining to yellow,but little colour; dark 
and not large eyes, hand and arm not perfect,$very genteel mot ions, great 
spirits,and much conversation. She speaks French very correctly. This is all 

I know, but do not cite me for it Gray's authority @ was no doubt wal pole (752 


345. To Brom: . . & lastly(this is fact) when the Queen retired while she was 
in the Abbey,to a sort of closet furnish'd with necessa y convenie,ces,one of 
r 
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the Ladies openins the door to see all was right, found the DS of Newcastle 
perk'd vp & in the very act upon the anointed velvet olosestool. Do not think 
I joke,it is literally true(757) 


351. To Stonhewer: For my part I will stick to my credulity,and if I am cheated, 
think it worse for him fthe translator than for ne. The pic Poem is foolishly 

so called, yet there is a sort of plan and unity in it very strange for a bar- 
barous age; yet what I more admire are some of the detached pieces(767) 


352. To Mason; It is a mere, that Old Men are mortal,< that dignified Clergymen 
ountayne, been of York]inow hov to keep their word. I heartily rejoyce with 
u in your establishment,& with myself that I have lived(768) to see it,to 
see your insatiable mouth stopt, «6 your anxious periwig at rest & slumbering 
in a stall. the B? of London(you see) is dead: there is a fine opening. is 
there nothing farther to tempt you? feel your own pulse & answer meBerious ly: 
it rains Precentorships,you haveonly to hold up your skirt,& catch ‘them(769). 


353. To Marten: Mason now(I think) may wait for Mr Hutton's exit with great 
patience,& shut his insatiable repining, mouth(/70). The Helofse cruelly dis- 
appointed me, but it his its Partisans,amone w are Mason & Mr Hurd. I admire 
nothing but Fingal...yet I remain still in doubt about the authenticity of 
these poems,tho' inclining rather to believe them genuine in spite of wp the 
World....oh that foolishest of Great Menf[pitt.that sold his inestimable 
diamond ior a paltry peerage & pension: the very night it happen'd was I 
swearing,that it was a dam d lie,& never could be: but it was for want of read 
-ing Thomas a Kempis,who knew Mankind so much better, than I Pe Imitatione 
Christi, III. 45: "Cur tam facile aliis credidi? Sed homines sumus,nec aliud 
quamfragiles homines sumus,etiam si angeli a mutis aestimamur et dici uw] 
(701) . . . . One Mr Needham Hohn Turberville Needham, Catholic divine and man of 
science,author of @ De Inscriptione quadam Aegyptiada Taurini invent&, et 
Characteribus Aegyptiacis,olim Sinis communibus, exaraté,ectc.,17olg...now on 
his travelsgmade a strange discovery. He saw a figure of Isis at Turin, on 
whose back was a pilaster of antique characters,not hieroglyphicks, but such as 
are sometimes seen on Egyptian statues, when he came to Rome, in the Vatican 

Library he was shew'd a Glossary of cient Chinese tomgue, he was struck with 
the similitude of the characters,& on comparing them with the exact copy he 
had of the imscription,foud that he could read it,& that it signified,/T-is 
Statue of Isis is copied from another in such a City: the original is 6 many 
measures in height,& so many in breadth./ if this be true, it may open many new 
things to us. Joseph De Guignes some time ago(772) wrote a dissertation to 
prove, that China was peopled from Egypt(773). 


357. To Mason: . . no sooner do people feel their income increase than they 
went(776) amusement! why whet need have you of any other,than to sit like a 
Japgnese Divinity with hands folded on you fat belly wrap'd &(as it were) annih 
-ilated in the contemplation of your om corpses and revenues? Corpse or corps 
was the technical term for the endowment of a prebend (777). 


359. To Mason: don't be frightened; for I do not mean to be invited to your 
house: I can bring many reasons against it,but will content myself with refer- 
ring you to Mr Whitehead's Satyr on Friendship( 780} 


366. To Mason: Anne tibi arrident Complimenta? Énis alludes to a similar ex- 
pression which a Fellow of a College had made use of to a foreigner who dined i 
in the College Hall, Having occasion to ask him if he would eat any cabbage 

to his boiled beef, he said, anne tibi arrident her bee“ J. if so,I hope your 
vanity is tickled with the verghe d'oro of Count f Francesco Algarottijé the 
intended translation of Sign; Agostino Paradisi:CAlgarotti in his letter to 
Paradisi of Dec. 3,1762,afetr quoting two passages from Mason's Elfrida 
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end Caractacus,says: "Sono verghe d'oro inglese,sterling bullion,che difficil- 
mente si possono coniare in moneia di altri psesi" J the intended translation 
of Sign: Agostino Paradisi: for my part-I am ravish'd(for I too have my 

share) 794) 


367. To Brown: I was not born so far from the Sum [Algarotti in his letter to 
Taylor How praises Gray's two Odes; "la poesia del’ Signor Gray,il quale 

benché nato verso il Polo,ugualia il pit caldi poeti,che sorsero pit vi@cini 
al sole"Jas to be ignorant of Comt Algarotti's name and reputation; nor am 

I so far advanced in years or in philosophy,as not to feel the warmth of his 
aporobation...el have good reason to be proud, If my voice has reach'd the er ear 
& aporehension of a Stranger distinguish'd as one of the best Judges in 
Europe. . . Neither Count Algarotti,nor Mr Howe(I believe) have haerd of Ossian, 
the Son of EIngal. . . . he would there see, that Imagination dwelt many hundred 
years agoe in all her pomp on the cold and barren mountains of Scotland(797)... 


69. Comt Algarotti to 1 T11Ms pig---Sig---Pad---co™ (i.e. Illustrissimo 

imor Signor Padrone Colendiss imo. Sono stato lungo tempo in dubbio se un 
dilettante,quale io sono,dovea mandare alcune sue coserelle a wm Professore, 
quale 6 V.S. 1u a un arbitrło di ogni poetica eleganza...» 12 Inghilterra 
riccu di um Omero[Milton]äi m Archimede[Newtor] ,di un Demostene[Pitt]non 
manca del suo PindaroL Gray] (799). 


373. To Wharton: one of the dissertations is dedicated to Mor Pitt, hom he 
styles---Uomo immortale,ec Restitutore d'Inghilterra,Amico del gran Federi 
Pitt to Hollis: "With regard to the great honour destined to him from Pisa 
Mr Pitt blushes while he reads and while he answers; and standing 2s an ex- 
ample of human vanity,accepts with pride what he too well knows has has not 
the least title to receive“ J. . . . I doubt you have not read Rousseau's Emile: 
everybody that has children,should read it more thar once,for tho' it abounds 
with his usual glorious absurdity,tho' his generel scheme of education be an 
impracticable chimera: yet there are a thousand lights struck out, a thousand 
important truths better express'd than ever they were before,that may be of 
service to the wisest Men, particularly I think he has ovoserv children with 
more attention knows their meaning & the working of their I+tle passions 
better than any other Writer(806},. 


374. To Comt Algarotti:...and yet perhaps it is more difficult to restore 
Good-taste to a nation, that has degenerated,than to introduce in one, where as 
yet it has never flourish d. you are generous enough to wish, & senguine enough 
to foresee,that it shall one day flourish in England (813). 


375. To How: . . . 1t would be their interest to appoint C: Algarotti their Arbit- 
slegantiarum. he is highly civil to our Nation,but there is one little point, 
in v he does not do us justice, I am the more solicitous about it,because it 
relates to the only Teste we can call our own,the only proof of our original 

talent in matter of pleasure; I mean,our skill in gardening, laying out 
grounds, that the Chinese have this beautiful Art in high perfection, seems 

very probable from the Jesuit's Letters a erer ee, the Emperor of 

China's gardens near Pekin is.contained in the /f etter(dated Pekin,1 Nov. 
1743) in vol 27 of Lettres edifiantes et curieuses(1749), An English translation 

of this letter by Joseph Spence, under the pseudonym of Sir Harry Beaumont, 

was published by Dodsley in 17522 , more from (Williem]Chambers's little 

discourse publish'd some years agofPesigns of Chines Buildings, etc.,1757} 

but it is very certain, ve copied nothing from them, nor had anything but 

nature for our model. it is not forty years,since the Art was born among us; 
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and it is sure, that there was nothing in Europe like ie,“ as sure, ve then had 

no information on this head from China at all1(814)[Mason notes: "I question 
whether this be not saying too much. Sir William Temple's account of the Chinese 
gardens was published in 1692. . (814-5). 


378. How to Gray: Your Letter to Count Algarotti I forwarded the very next 
morning, taking upon me to mention to him at the same time, . . your Cbjection to 
the Passage in the Essay ...'Dai Cinesi presano singolarmente gl'Inglesi’ quel 

Gusto! etcs... I have nottfoubt\the least/,but he will readily restore her due 
to the old England of which he talks so much...(819). 


379, To Mason: I rejoice. but has she common sense,is she a Gentlewomen? has 
she money? has she e nose? I mov, sbe sings a little,& twiddles on the harp- 
sichord,hammers at sentiment, puts(821) herself in an attitude, admires a 
castin the eyel unkind a:lusions to Mason's pronounced nose and squint], 

& com say Blfrida by heart: but these are only the virtues of a Maid. do let 
her have some wifelike qualities....your Friends, I doubt not,will suffer for 
it: however we are very happy. . . . we beg you would not stand fiddleing about it, 
but be married forthwithQf{4l1 hope her hair is not red tho'(823) 


381. How to Gray: ...a Passage in Count Algarotti's last letter relative to 
that point: Mi spiace solamente, che quella critica concernente i Giardini 
Inglesi, non la abbia fatta a me medesimo; quasi egli.dovesse credermi pif 
amico della mia opinione che ella Verit&. Ecco, come ho cangiato quel luogo 
.. . Simili ai giardini della Cine sono quelli,che pisntano gl Inglesi die tro 
al medesimo medella della Natura....Dalle ville d'Inghilterra ne & sbandita 

le simmetria Francese,i pit bei siti pajono naturali,il culto @ misto col 
negletto,e il disordine,che vi regna, L l'effetto dell'arte la meglio ordinata. 
. . . every author of a Reputation so estab: ished will nokt quite so easity(825) >, 
so readily,and so explicitly give up his own opinion in deference o that of 
other (C26). 


390. To Wharton: ...came the Gout in one foot, but so tame you might have 
stroked itf Gray here adapts a mot of George Montagu who said of the earth- 
quake in England in the spring of 1750 that "it was so tame you might have 
stroked it"¢ see Walpole's letter to Sir William Hamilton of 13 Aug. 1773)] 
(857) .. . . nor has Mason properly speaking any thing one can call a passion 
about him,except a little malice « revenge(838)....I know of nothing else, ex- 
cept hal@ a dozen new works of that inexhaustible, eternal, entertaining Scrib-— 
ler Voltaire,who at last(I fear) will go to heaven,for to him entirely it is 
owing,that the King of rance & his Council have revi few'd & set aside the 
decision of the Parliament of Toulouse in the affair of Calas, the poor Man, 
'tis true, has been broke on the wheel long ago: but his Widow & wretched 
family may have some reparation & his urtherers may smart a little for it. 
you see a Scribler may be of some use in the world! (840) 


404. To Meson: essit is your business to consider,whether you have a house & a 
bed for me, for I shall stay there a week perhaps,if you continue agreeable so 
long(876)....the M’nistry...fights to the last gasp,& wk siestisafterwards, 
like the Man,che combattea,ed era morto,and yet stands upon its legs, & spits 
in its Master's face to this day. . . the rest is left to oral traditbn(877). 


413, To James Beattie; ...if either(895) Vanity(that is,a general & wmdistingul 
-shing desire of applause) or Interest,or Ambition has any plate in the breast 
of a poet, he stands a great chance in these our days of being severely disapp- 
ointed: and yet after all these passions are suppress'd,there may remain in 
the mind of one,ingenti perculsus amore (Virgil, Georgics, II. 456](anå such a one 
I take you to be),incitements of a bettér sort strong enough to make him 
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weite verse all his life both for his om pleasvre,« that of all posterity... 
P: 8: Remember Dryden, & be bling to all ris feults(896). 


414. To Brown: I did not visit the new-merried couple, because he prohibited me 
to touch his We, ver is a distinction reserved for you. . . . the D: of ber- 
land 4ied(897)....the D: of Newcastle cries his eyes out, & will not be comf- 


orted: so you must do so too, but have a care you don't do it in earnest(898). 


415. To Mason: Res est sacra miser(says the voet)[Seneca,Epigrammate supgr 
Exilio,ive@: "Res est sacra miser, Noli mea tangere fata“ but I Say, it is 
the happy Man, that is the sacred thing; and therefore let the Profane keep 
their distance: he is one of Lucretius' Gods,supremely blest in the contempl- 
ation of his om felicity,< what has he to do with worshippers? this(mind) 
is the first reason,why I did not come to York. the second is,that I do not 
love confinement,& probably by next summer may be permitted to touch whom & 
where & with what I think fit without giving you any offence. the third & 
last,& not the least perhaps, Is, that the figmances were at so low an ebb(898) 
.. I am return'd from Scotland charm'd with y expedition. . . . the Mountains 
are extat ic ought to be visited in pilgrimage once a year. none but thom 
monstrous creatures of God know how to join so much beauty with so much hor- 
ror. a fig for your Poets,Painters,Gardeners,& Clergymen A hit at Mason,who 
was all fourl,that have not been among them: their imagination can be madm 
up of nothing but bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, horse-ponds,Fleet-—ditches, 
shell-grottoes,& Chinée-rails, then I had so beautiful an autumn: Italy could 
hardly produce a nobler scene, or a finer season, and this so sweetly contrasted. 
with that perfection of nastiness,« total want of accomodation,that Scotland 
only can supply (899). . . . the heretditary PrinceLof Brumswicklthe morning after 
he was maerried,I remember, said to somebody,Sauf le respect que je dois a son 
Altesse Royale, jamais PrincessefAugusta,Princess Royal of England; married 
on 16 Jan. 1764 þe R'a ste mieux flou cel. Can you in conscience mutatis 
{ mutandis say the same? I know any body can & will say the same: but can you 
say it verbo Sacerdotis?(900) 
417. Walpole to Gray: I can talk gout by the hour. It.. . has disappointed ail 
the hopes that I had built on temperance & hardiness. I have. . . exposed myself 
/ to ell weathers & seasons like a smuggler; anc in vain,...I think I shell 
IM continvesé cannot obey you in keeping myself warm, I...already go about in a 
silk waistcoat w th my bosom wmbuttoned....The reatest change I have made, is 
My in leaving off Tea---I doubt, only because I took an aversion to, 1 (902) I 
would not see a physician at the worst,but have quacked m¢ysel as boldly,as 
Quacks treat others, I laughed at your idea of quality receipts,it came so 
apropos. . . me de Bouzols,..assured me there was nothing so good for the gout a 
as to preserve the parings of my nails in a bottle close-stopped....It{Parisl 
\ is the ugliest,beastly Tom in the Universe, I have not seen a mouthfull of 
J Sands of It, not have they any thing green but their treillage & window 


Trees cut into fireshovels © stuck into pedestals of chalk,compose 
their country. Their boasted knowledge of Society is reduced to talking of 
their supvers,& every malady they have about them, or know of. The Dauphin 
Son of Iouis XVJis at the point of death; every morning the Physicians frame 
an accomt of him...called a bulletin. The night before last,one of these was 
produced at supper where I was; it was read, & said,he had had me. evacuation 
foetide---I beg your pardon(903)....Petit Maitres are obsolete,like our Lords 
Foppinston—--Tout le Monde est Philosophet905).» 

418. To Walpole: You have long built your hopes on --shardiness...persis{t in ity 
by all means, But then be sure to persist too in being young, in stopping the 
course of time, end making the shadow reurn back upon your sun-dial. If you find 
this not so easy,acquiesce with good grace in my anilities,put on your 
understockings of yarn or woollen,even in the night-—time(906), 
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Vol. fil. 
419, Walpole to Gray: I am a little obstinate,as you know,on the chapter of 
health,and have persisted through this Siberian winter in not adding a grain 
to my ® clothes,and in going open-breasted without en under-waistcoat. In 
short, though I like extremely to live,it must be in my om way,as long as I can 
: it is nofyouth I court, but liberty....One does not learn a whole nation in 
four or five months; but,for the time,few,I believe,have seen,studied,or got 
so much acquainted with the French as I have. . . Their people of quality, athe- 
ists...assent to a great deal, because it is the fashion, and because they don't 
know how to contradict. They are ashamed to defend the Roman Catflic religion, 
because it is quite exploded; but I am convinced they believe it in their 
hearts. They hate the parliaments and the philosophers (911). . . . The generality 
of the men, and more than the generali ty, are dull and empty. They have taken up 
gravity, thinking it philosoph: and English,and so have acquired nothing in the 
room of their natural levity and cheerfulness. However,as their high opinion of 
their om country remains,for which they can no longer assign any reason, they 
are contemptuous and reserved, instead of being ridiculously, consequently 
pardonably,impertitnt. I have wondered,knowing my countrymen, ‘het we have 
attained such a superiority. I wonder no longer, and have a little more respect 
for English heads than I had. The women do not seem of the same country: if 
they are less gay than they were,they are more informed,enough to make them 
very conversable, . . . Madame Geoffrin 


.. . Is an extraordinary woman. . . . Great 
quickness in disco@\ring characters,penetration in going to the bottom of 
them, and a pencil that never fails in a likeness---seldom a favourable one. 
She exacts and preserves,spite of her birth and their nonsensical prejudices 
about nobility,great court and attention, This she acquires by® 2 thousand 
little arts and offices of friendship; and by a freedom and severity,which 


sees to be her sole end of drawing a concourse to her; for she insists on 
scolding those she inveigles to her.. . She vas bred under the famous madame 
Tendyin, who advised her never to refuse any man; for,said her mistress,though 
nine in ten should not care a farthing to you, the tenth may live to be a use- 
ful friend. She did not(912) adopt or eject the whole plen, but fully retained 
the purport of the maxim. . . . Her great enemy. madame du é Def fand, vas for a 

short time mistress of the regent, is not very old and stone blind, but 

retains ail her vivacity,wit,memory,judgment,passions,and agresableness. She 
goes to operas,plays,suppers,and Versailles; gives suppers twice a week; has 
everything new read to her; makes new songs and epigrams,aye,admirably,and 
remembers everypne that hast been made these fourscore years. She corresponds 
with Voltaire,...contredicts him,...and laughs both at the clergy and the 
philosophers... eher judgment on evetry suject is as just as possible; on every 
point of conduct as wrong as possible; for she is all love and hatred,passionat 
for her friends to enthusiasm,still anxious to be loved,I don't mean by lovers, 
and a vehement enemy, but openly. AS she can have no amusement but conversation, 
the least solitude end ennui are insupportable to her,and put ner irrer of 
several worthless people, who eat her suppers when they can eat no bodyæs of 
higher rank; wink to one another and laugh at her; hate her because she has 
forty times more verts—--and venture to hate her because she is not rich(913) 
... dame de Boufflers,who was in England,is a scavante,mistress of the Prince 
of Conti, and very desirous of beinghis wife, She $s two women,tne upper and the 
lower. I need not tell you the lower is gailant,and still has pretensions, The 
upper is very sensible too,and has a measured eloquence that is just and 
pleasing---but all is spoiled by an pk oes attention to applause. You would 
think she was always sitting for her picture to her biographer. Madame de 
Rochefort is diffrent from all the rest. Her understanding is just and delic- 
ate; with e finesse of wit that is theresult of reflection. Her manner is 

soft end feminine,end though a scevente, without any declared pretensions. She 
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is the decent friend of monsieur de Nivernois; for you must not bel ie ve a 
syllable of what you read in their novels. It requires the greatest curiosity, 
or the greatest habitude, to discover the smallest connection between the sexes 
here. No fafmiliarity,but under the veil of friendship, is permitted, and 

love's dictionary is as mch prohibited,as at first sight one should think 

his ritual was. All you hear, and that pronounced with nonchalance, is, that. 
monsieur un tel has had madame une telle(915)....An accident unlocked the 
doors for me. That passe—parteut,called the fashion, has made them fly open 
and what do you think was that fashion?---I wself—-es, like queen Elinor 

in the bal lad ſ The Pall of Queene Eleabnor,wife to Edward the first, King of 
England": “.../She wish'd the Ground might open wide,/And she therein might 
sink! with that, at Charing-Cross she sunk/Into the Ground alive;/And after 
rose with Life again, / In London, aft QueemNithe." 1 „IJ sunk at Charing- 
cross,and have risen in the(917) fauxbourg St Germain. A plaisanterie on 
Pousseau fa letter which Walpole vrote to Rousseau in the name of the King of 
Rrussia’...got about, vas liked nuch more than it deserved, spread like a wild- 
ire, ond made me the subject of conversation. Rousseau s devotees were offend- 
ed. Madame de Roufflers,with a tone of sentiment,and the accents of lamenting 
humanity,abused me haertily,and then complained to myself with the utmost soft- 
ness. I acted contrition,but had like to have spoiled all, by growing dre ad- 
fully tired of a second lecture from the prince of Conti. . I. . . said Yes when 
4 should have said No, xa when I should have smiled....1 have been sent for 
about like an African prince or a learned canary-bird, and vas, in particular, 
carried by force to the princess of Talmond...I stumbled over a cat, a foot- 
stool,and a chamber—pot in my journey to her presence....Thank the Lord! 
though this the first nonth, it is the last week,of my reign; and I shall 
resign my crown with great satisfaction to a bouillie of chestnuts,which is 
just invented,and whose annals will be illustrated by so many indigestions,that 
Paris will not want anything else these three wecks...(918) 


3 
422. To Nicholls: ...the same letter e nad your Mother was recover'd. 
otherwise I had then wrote to you only to beg you would take ca 8 of her, & 
to inform you, that I had discover'd a thing very little knomn, » is, that in 
one's whole life one never can have any more than a single Mother. you may 
think this is ebvious,& (what you call) a trite observation. you are a 8 green 
Gosling! I was at the same age (very near) as wise as vou, & yet I never discov- 
er'd this(with full evidence & conviction,I mean) till it was too late. it is 
13 years ago, & seems but yesterday, & every day I live it sinks deeper i to 
my heart(926)....this last sentence is so fine I am quite ashamed. but no 
má tter! you mst translate it inte prose(927) 


42 4. To Masons I shall finish,where you begun,with my aoplogy. you say you 
have neglected me,&(to make it relish the better) with many others. for my 
part I have not neglected yous but I have always consider id the Happy,that is, 
et i ay People,as too sacred, or too prof ane, a thing te be approach'd by 
me (935). 


431. To Brown: Mason is here,& has brought his Vife, a pretty,modest, innocent, 
interesting figure,looking like 18,tho' she is near 28. she does not speak, only 
whispers,& her cough as troublesome as ever(945). 


432. To Nichells: I de suspect a little,that our acquaintance at Nice is by 
no means so near his end, as all good Christians might wish...because I de not 
remember ever to have read jn a> r that Betty Beelgebub or 
Master Molech,or even old st satin BIE, r any ue govd Fa, ve re 
dead: therefore I mały be al lov'd to doubt a little of their morality(947) 
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. . . If he is really dead, or dead to shame or humanity,it is no matter(948). 


433. To Mason: Dr Swift says, one never should write to one Friends but in high 
health and spirits [to Pope,9 Feb. 1735-6: "Perhaps you would have fewer compl- 
aints of my ill health and lowness of spirits, If they were not someexcuse for 
my delay of writing even to you]. by the way it the last thing people in those 
circumstances usually think of doing: but it@#sure,if I were to wait for them, I 
never should write at atl. at present I have had for these six weeks a something 
erfiging in my throat,w nothing does any service to, &« will,I suppose, in due 
time stop up the passage. . . I carry my point,& shew you, that it is very oblig- 
ing in me to write at all....after three such weeks of Lapland-weather I can not 
but enquire after Mrs Mason's health, if she has withstood such a winter & her 
cough never the worse: she may defy the Doctors & all their works(949) 


436. To Mason: I break in upon you at a moment, when we least of all are permitted 
to disturb our Friends, only to say, that you are daily & hourly present to my 
thoughts, if the worst be not yet past: you will neglect & pardon me, but if the 
last struggle be over; ithe poor object of your long anxieties be no longer 
sensible to your kindness,or to her own sufferings: allow me(at least in idea, 
for what could I do,were I present,more than this?) to sit by you in silence,& 
pity from my hear not her,who is at rest; but you,who lose her (953). 


437, Beattie to Gray: it is a fault (953) common to almost all our Scotch auth- 
ors,that they are too metaphysical(954). 


453, To Mason: one of Wharton's daughters has some turn for drawing,& he would 
wish her a little instructed in the p‘actise, if you have any Professor of the 
art at York,that would think it worth his while to pass about six weeks here,he 
would be glad to receive him. . . . but above all he must be elderly,& if ugly and 
ill-made,so much the more acceptable, the reasons we leave to your prudence (978) 


459. To Wharton’ Many & various maladies T\have| labour d under,since I left the 
north, but none of them...jusqu'a mourir. the gout came regularly,...but so tame 
you might have stroked itfef. letter 3901(986). 


462, To How: I rejoice,when I see Machiavel defended or iilustratedfby Algarot- 
+i2,who to me appears one of the wisest Men, that any nation in any age has 
produced(996). 


468. To Walpole: Pray do not be out of humour. Whem you first comnenced an author, 
you exposed yourself to pit,box and gallery. Any coxcomb in the world may come in 
and hiss,it he pleases; aye,and(what is almost as bad) clap too,and you cannot 
hinder him(1009), 


469. Beattie to Gray: The public will regret with me,that You have drop'd your 
design of writing a h&story of English poetry(1012). 


470. Walpole to Gray: Pray read the new Account of Corsica....The author, 
Boswell,is a strange being,and slike R. O. Cambridge], has a rage of knowimg any 
body that ever was talked of. he forced himself upon me at Paris in spite of my 
teeth and my doors. . . He then took an antipathy to me on Rousseau's account, 
abused me in the newspapers,and exh:rted Rousseau to do so too: but as he came to 
see me no more, I forgave all the rest. I see he now is a little sick of Rousseau 
himself, but I hope it will not cure him of his anger to me(1016), 


471, To Walpole: The long Story was to be totally omitted [ from Poems by Mr 

Gray)....but to supply the place of it in bulk, lest my works should be mistaken 
for the works of a flea,or a pismire,I promised to send Dodsley an equal weight 
of poetry or prose(1017)....If I do write much,it is becauseI cannot(1018)...Mr 


t 
Boswell's book I was going to recommen to you, when I received your letter: 4 
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has pleased gand moved me strangely,all(I mean) that relates to Paoli. He 

is a man born two thousand years after his time! The pamphlet proves what I 
have always maintained,that any fool may write a most valuable book by chance, 
if he will only tell us what he heard and saw with veracity. Of Mr Boswell's 
truth I have not the least suspicion(1019),because I am sure he could invent 
nothing of this kind Norton Nicholls quoted Gray: "I like this book, for one 
sees the author is too foolish to have invented it'"”. The true title of this 
par! of his work is, A Dialogue between a Greengoose and a Hero(1020). 


478, To the Duke of Grafton: . the same delicacy of mind that induced you 
to confer this favour’ the Regius Professorship of Modern History at Cambr- 
idge’on me,unsolicited and unexpected, may perhaps make you averse to receive 
my sincerest thanks and grateful acknovledgments (1034). 


479. To Mary Antrobus: You see there sre princes(or ministers) left in the 
world,that know how to do things hand some ly(1035). 


480. To Wharton: I have told you the outdide of the matter & all the manner: 
for the inside you know @asily enough to guess it, & you will guess right"i.e. 
the influence of Stonhewer with the Duke of Grafton) (1038). 


4811 To Masons it is only to tell you, that I/řpo modern history and languages 
in a little shop of mine at Cambridge,if you will recommend me any customers 
(1039). 


482. To Nicholls: Mr Brockett has broke his neck....I(your humble Servant) 
have kiss'd the K: hand for his succession....I can assure you, that I had no 
hand at all in his fall,& almost as little in the second happy event(1040). 


48 3: Nicholls to Gray: The king and his cabinet council are grown into great 
favour with me, and believe if I was in parliament I should vote with them 
right or wrong all the next session(1041)....My mother says you have forgot 
her, but is enough of a Christian to send you her compliments and congratulat-— 
ions(1042). 


184. Mason to Gray: I send the inscription A’ your Brother Michael Lort 
"Regius Professor of Greek or Same l Hal ! if ax Professor of Arabic’ may perhaps 
help me to construe,for as to Yourself I take for granted that all Your skill 
in the learned Languages transpired in the Kiss you gave his Majestys 
little finer,& you rose up a were (1043) modern Schollar,with nothing left but 
a little Linaean jargon....it is al! Hebrew Greek to me (1044). 


185. To Nicholls: poor” Jeseph’Spence was found drown'd in his own garden at 
Pyfield:; probably (be ing paralytic) he fell into the water,& had no one near 
to help him: so History has lost two of her chief supportsgalnost at ai 
rSpence had been Regius Profes-or of Modern History at Oxford,as had Brockett 
at Cambridge (1045) 


186. To Mason: The King of Denmark is a genteel lively figure, not made by 
nature for a Fools: but surrounded by a pack of Knaves,whose interest it is to 
make him one, if they can(1047). 


499. To Nicholls: I have read an 8 % volume of Shenstone's letters. poor Man! 
he was always wishing for money,for fame,& other distinctions,& his whole 
philosophy consisted in living against his will in retirement,& in a place, 
» his taste h adorn'd; but „e he only enjoy'd,when People of note came 
to sec & commen’ it ef Walpole to Cole on 14 June 1769: "Mr Shenstone's 
letters, which, though containing nothing but trifles,amused me great ):. 


Poor man! he wanted to have all the world talk of him for the pretty meh A 


o 


he bad made, und which he seems to have made only that it might be talked of"! 
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500. Nicholls to Gray: £ The installation of the Duke of Grafton as the Chancelior 
of Cambridge] How hye was pressed to death by people who never saw a duke be- 
fore; and thought themselves in heaven if a chance word flropped on them in the 
crowd. How Dr Gordon clapped with both his hands, and grinned with all his 

teeth when his Grace but looked as if hehould speak,and bowed lower than even 
clergymen are used to bow(1088). 


Sir Egerton Brydges,Aut&o biography, vol. II p®111: "Gray pointed out Dr Johnson to 
onstetten,with the exclamation, 'Iook} look! Bonstetten! the great bear- 
there goes Ursa Major!'"(1085)]. 


509, Hurd to Gray: I troubled you some time ago,by Mr Meson,with a petition 
on behalf of Mr Thomas Warton,who is digesting his history of E. Poetry, and 
wishes very much to know what your idea was for the scheme of such 2 work (1092) 


512. Charles Victor de Bonstetten and Gray to Nicholls {In his letter to his 
mother Bonstetten writes: "Je mange tous les jours chez luifGray!,je vais 


chez lui I toute heure,il lit avec &moi ce que je veux,je travaille dans sa 
chambre." In his Souvenirs written 60 years later he recalls(1110): "Gray y 
vivait enseveli dans une espèce de clottre,d'od le quinzième siecle n'avait 
Snip engone déménagé. La ville de Cambridge, avec ses colléges solitaires, Bp 

m a qu'une réunion de couvens,ou les nathématiques, et quelques sciences, 
ont pris la forme et le costume de la théologie du moyen Age. De beaux 
couvens & longs et silencieux corridors,des solitaires en rope noire,de jemes 
seigneurs travestis en moines a bonnets carrés,partout des souvenirs de moines 
® cté de la gloire de Newton....Je racontais T Gray ma vie et mon pays,mais 
toute sa vie © lui était fermée pour moi; jamais il ne me parlait de lui. Il 

y avait chez Gray entre le présent et le passé un abfme infranchissable, Quand 


je voulais en approcher,de sombres nukées venaient le couvrir, Je crois que, 
(r€ésu 


146 eg e, 
W aeteoniens de coeur, qui faisait contraste avec son imagination ardente et 

BRS eBags qui,au lieu de faire le bonheur de sa vie gn' était gue le tourment, 

Gray avait de la gaiete dans l'esprit et de la mélancolie dans le caractère, 
Mais cette mélancolie n'est qu'un besoin non satisfait de la sensibilitet” 
(1111). Hence vcin deluding Joys [quotation from Il Penserosoyis our motto 

hier, wriiten on every feature, end ourly spoken by evevry solitary Chapel bel 
(1110). . . I. . . mfo ldmy wrinkles only when I see mr, Gray, or think of you.... 

The appears Shakespair and old Iäneus strugling torther(1111) as two ghost would 
do for a damned Soul, Sometimes the one got the better sometimes the other 

I loosed Mr wheeler letter and his direction what follows is written by Gray 1 
I never saw such a boy: our breed is not made on this model. he is busy from 
morning to night,has no other amusements »than that of changing one study for 
another,likes no body, that he sees here, & yet wishes to stay longer. . . his letter 
has had no correction whatever, 4 is prettier by half than Egglish(1112). 


513. To Nicholls: . his cursed Father will have him home in the autumm,& he 

must pass thro France tq improve his talents & morals. . . he gives me too much 
Leasure, & at least an epal share of inquietude. . . . I have never met with so extra 

[oranan a Person, God bless him! . (1114) 


554. To Nicholls: At length, my dear s”, we have lost our poor de B: 
= with my own hands in the Dover-machine at 4 o % ck in the morning on Friday 
. here am I again to pass my Solitary evenings,w hung much lighter on my 
hands,before I knew him. this is your fault! pray let the next you send me, be 
halt and blind,du@1l,mapprehensive & wrong-headed. for this (as Lady Constance 
says) Was never such a acious Creature born! King John, III.iv? & yet---but 
no matter. . . I am very much out of humour with myself...you will think, I have 
caught madness from him(for he is certainly mad) & perhpas you will be right 


(1115). 


Gray n'avait jamais aimé,c'était le mot de l'énigme; il en 


n I pack'd him 
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515. fo Bonstetten: I am grown old in the compass of less than htree weeks,like 
i Sultan in the Turkish Tales,that did but @plumge his head into a vessel of 
(1117) water and take it out again(as the standers-by affirm'd) at the commend 

of a Dervish, and fomd he had pass'd many years in captivity and begot a large 
family of childrenf[Walpole refers to this same Oriental tale in his letter to 

Iord Strafford of 8 Sept. 1761: "Lady Betty Mackenzie is the individual woman she 
was- she seems to have gone three years,like the Sultan in the Persian @ tales, 
-who popped his head into a tub of vater, pulled it up again, and fancied he had 

been a dozen years in bondage in the interim, She is not altered in a tittle." M 
This tale is given by Addison in No.94 of the Spectator; he do doubt took it from 
the Turkish Tales published by ronson inh 708] ....I did not conceive till now 

(I own) what it was to lose you,nor felt the solitude and insipidity of my own con 
dition, before I possess'd the happiness of your friendship(1118). 


520. To Bonstetten: My life nu is but a perpetual conversation with your sha- 
dow. The known sound of your voice still rings in my ears, There,on the corner 
of the fender you are standing, or tinkling on the Pianoforte,or stretch'd at 
length on the sofa. . . I cannot bear this place, here I have spent many tedious 
years within less than a month,since you left me(1127) 


522. Beattie to Gray: (Presenting his An BBs sy on the Netute and Immutability of 


fruth,in opposition to Sophistry and Scepticism(1770),an attack of Hume} eee 
certain it is,that we Scots are at present much inclined to be scepticks and 


meta hysicians, Every body here who cen read, reads metaphysick,our writers 
write it,end our parsons preach it(1131) 


523, To Bonstetten: Your letter has made me happy; as hgappy as so ILIomy, so sol- 
itery a Being as I am is capable of being. . . and as often as I read over your 
truly kind letter.. . „I stop at these words: La mort qui peut glacer nos bras 


avant qu'ils soient entrelacés{1132) . 


529. To Beettie: I have always thought David H me a pernicious riter, nd beli- 
ieve he has done as much mischief here as he hes in his om cowtry(1141) 


534, To Walpole: ...our distemper(remember is the means of health & long life 
(Just after the receipt of this letter,Walpole writes to Manm; "I taste very 
little comfort in that ususl compliment,of the sout being an earnest of long 
life."],now this latter is only the name of another distemper,of we I know 
enough already to say,when the gout pinches me,'tis well,it is nothing worse 
(1148), 

540, To Nicholls: I rejoice you have met with Froissart: he is the Herodotus ofẹ 
a barbarous age. had he but had the luck of writing in as vood a language, he 
micht have been immortel(1157). 

542. fo Wharton; [On James Brow being appoined the Master of pembroke the old 
Lodge. . begins to brighten up; its inhabitant is lost like a Mouse in en old 
cheese(1164), 


544, To Beatties £ connds on The Minstrel St.7...This is charming; the thought 
and the expression. I will not be so hypercritical as to add, but it is lyrical) 
and therefore belongs to a different species of poetry. Rules are but chains, 
good for little,except when one can break through them; and what is fine gives 

me so much pleasure, that I never regard what placeit is in(1169)....9St.34. I 
believe I took notice before of this ess of alliteration, Iong, loaded, loud, 
lament, lonely, lighted, lingering, listening; though “he verses are otherwise very 
food,it looks like affectation [Beattie: "It does so, end yet it is not affected 
e+eeWhen Mr (ray, once before told me of my ‘propensity to elliteration,I repeated 
to him one of his own lines,which is indeed one of the finest in poetry: Nor 
cast one longing lingering look behind,'"]....5t 46. The infuriate flood I would 
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make new words without great necessity; it is very hazardous at best 1170) [Beat 
tie: "I would as soon make new coin,as knowingly make a new word....infuriate 
is used by Thomson,Sumamer,10963 and,which is much better authority, by Milton, 
Par. lost, bk vi, v. 487. 171) 


545. To Walpole: Atheism is a vile dish, tho! all the cooks of France combine to 
make new sauces to it. As to the Soul, perhaps they may have none on the Contin- 
ent; but I do think we have such things in England. Shakespear,for example,I 
believe had several to his om share(1175). 


546, Walpole to Gray: I have had my House in town broken open,« every thing 
broken open in my louse, I have not lost to the Value of sixpence....If you 
know any Saint that dragged a beautifull young O Woman into a Wood to ravish 
her,& after throwing her on her back,& spreading open her Legs,walked quietly 
away without touching her, to show his continence,you have a faint Idea of my 
House-breakers(1176) 


Volume 41 * Hawthorne, Ihe American Notebooks 


(A. bles , Ma Shiai; ha ke HS Are, dren 
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n 
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— Ø a ; p? aA. va d tin? a ae been rea uοα tf 
e „ tee eee. , Pie Me ovale’ 
Allee Hawthorne, THE AMERICAN NOTEBOOKS 


Edited by Randall Stewart(1932) 


Introduction: Lovell encountered an insuperable obstacle in Mrs Hawthorne's 
unwillingness to allow a free use of the journals; Whereupon Lowell abandoned 
the project and Hawthorne criticism and biography are incalculably the poor- 
er by the loss(xiii). Mrs Hawhorne's revisions are numerous, Ellery Channing 
is the only person who observed the difference in style between the published 
notebooks and the body of his work, They are the kinds of corrections often 
made by teachers of English in the margins of undergraduate compositions: 

"I meant to have dined" vas changed to "I meant to dine"; “frugal and thrifty” 
was reduced to "frugal"; opener was altered to "more open"; split infinitives 
and prepositions at the end were corrected. A considerable number of changes 
were based on a wholly mistaken conception of correctness, e. g., the substit- 
ution of an adverb for an adjective in the predicate when the adjective is 
more idiomatic than the adverb: "A peal of thunder sounds stange","hew it 
away smooth and clean" became "...strangely","...smoothly and cleanly."( xiv}. 
Revisions due to prudishness or false delicacy: bel lies“ becomes bodies“; 
"belly" becomes "paunch" or “rotumdity"; "dung" becomes "excrement"; quſck- 
tempered as the devil" becomes very quick-—tempered", To rather luxurios 
descriptions of maternal bosoms are omitted, Julian Hawthorne wrote concern 
ing his mother: "Her{15) taste was by nature highly refined, and was rendered 
exquisitely so by cultivation." To such a person, sone of Hawthorne's lang- 
uage in the notebooks would seem crude,even vuigar(xwi). There vas in Hawth- 
orne's nature an ineradicable rusticity; he sometimes forgot that ladies 
should be mentioned before gentlemen("gmgntlemen and ladies" occurs thrice in 


Twice-told Tales)(xvii). She also omitted or altered passages referring to 
herself(xviii). She omited references to Hawthorne's smoking tobacco and to 
his drinking intoxicating liquor. She was particularly anxious to remoe any 
suggestion of Hawthorne's fondness for low company(xix). She set about 
removing any suggestions of cynicism or pessimism(xx), 


Monsieur Schaeffer. . al together with as little of French coxeombry as can 
well be imagined; though with something of the monkey-asvect inseparable 
from a little Frenchman(3). 

Horatio Bridge refused, “Let every man skin his om skunks,” says he(5). 

The current is bestrem with stones....Amongst these the stream brawls,only 
this word does not express its good-natured voice,and murmur is too quiet.... 
I particularly remarked a stately pine,wholly devoid of bark,rising white in 
aged and stately ruin, thrusting out its bark-less arms it must have stood 
there in death many years(6), 

.. it being a custom with the Irish husbands and wives to settle weir disputes 
by blows; and it is said the woman often proves the betteyman(7). 

Passed an Irishwoman with a child in her arns, nnd a heavy bundle, and af ter- 
wards an Irishman with a lighter bundle,sitting by the roadside. They were 
husband and wife; and Bridge says that an I jshman and his wife,on their 
jo@urneys,do not usually walk side by side, byut that the man gives the woman 
the heaviest burthen to carry, and himself walks on lightly ahead(9), 

c “Sights from a Steeple” in Twice-Told Tales: "The most desirable mode of 
existence might be that of a pgiritus lized Paul Ppry,hovering invisible round 
man and woman..." d WR 

„ Solitary man, paddling himself down the river in a small eanoe,the light 
lonely touch of nis paddle inthe water making the silence appear deeper(13). 
.. ame suddenly on a small Canadian boy,who was in a hollow place,among the 
ruined logs of an old causeway,picking raspberries-- lonely among the bushes, 
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and gorges,far up the wid valley---anc the lonelier seemed the little boy 

for the bright sunshine, that showed no one else, in = wide space of view, 
except him and ne. . . The observation of M. Schaeffer, when Bridge was saying 
something against the character of the French people,"You ought not to form 
an unfavorable judgment of a great nation from mean fellows like me,strolling 
in a foreign country"(17). 

In the presence of this goodly company,a man of a depressed,neglected air,... 
with an anxious expression,appresened . and asked where he should finé me 
Mary Ann Russell---a question which excited general and hardly suppressed 
mirth,...The bl fellow asked “Do you want to use her?" others of the 
bystanders,or by~sitters,put various questions as to the nature of the man's 
business with Mary Ann, and the connection between then. One asked, Is she your 
daughter?" "Why,a Little neaer than that, I calkilate," said the poor devil. 
Here the mirth was increased, it being evident that the prostitute was his 
wife....He told us that she had behaved well,till committed to jail for 
striking a child: . . . he was absent from home at the tine, and had not seen her 
since, And now he was in search af her,intending...to take her back to his 

bo som. . . . He seemed rather hurt and pricked by the jests thrown at hin, yet 

bore it patient ly, and sometimes almost joined in the laugh (18). 

Mrs Harriman is a particularly plump, sof t-fleshed, fair-complexione d, comely 
woman enough.. . . Her walk has something of the roll or waddle of a fat woman, 
though it were too much to call her fat. Her breasts swell out round and 

soft, being abundamt with milk for a little she-brat of 3 or 4 months 01d (19). 
A steam-engine,across the river, which almost continually durigg the day, and 
sometimes all night, nay be heard puffing and pant ing, as if it uttered groans 
for being compeiled to labor in the heat and sunshine,and when the world is 
asleep(20), 

A little yellow bird flew into one of the empty rooms,...andeould not find his 
way out again; flying at the glass of the windows,instead of at the door, 
thumping his head against the panes of glass or against the oel ing. . 
frightened him from end to end, endeavoring him to make him fly through one of 
the one doors, He would fly at the circular light,over the door; clinging to 
the casement,sometimes alighting on one of the two glass-lamps,or on the cords 
that suspended them,uttering an affrighted and melancholy cry,wheever [came to 
disturb him,with my handkerchief,and appearing quite tired out,and sinking into 
despair., At last, he happened to fly low enough to pass through the doar; and 
immédiately vanished into the gladsomesunshine(21).* 

In the tavern,prints from S ripture. . . also a queer set of colored engravings 
of the story of the Prodigal Son, the figures being clad in modern costume.... 
tH father, a grave clerical person,with a white wig and black broadcloth suit. 
The son with a cocked hat and Qlaced clothes,drinking wines out of glasses, 
and embracing a whore in fashionable dress ete....Musie in the evening,with a 
song by a rather pretty, fantastic devil of a brimevte,about 18 years old. . . . Her 
manner of waiking,by jerks,with a quiver as if she were made of calves-feet 


|| jelly(22). 
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Inside passengers, a new married couple, taking a jaunt---rhe lady,with a clear, 
pale complexion,rather pensive cast of comtenance, slender, and a genteel figure; 
the bridegroom,a shopkeeper in New Terk. . . . They were very loving. . . quite en- 
tranced in each other. . . and perusing their mutual coneliness (33). . . he had his 
arm round her waist....It would be pleasant to meet them again, next summer, and 
note the change. They kept eating gingerbread all along th¢road; and dined 
heartily, notwithstanding(34). 

If a contest arises between two dogs, a number of @thers come with huge barking 
to join the fray; though I believe that they do not really take any active 

part in the contest, but swell the uproar,by way of encouraging the combtants. 
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When a traveller is starting from the door, his dog often gets in frontbt the 
horse, placing his forefeet dom, looking the horse in the face, and barking 
10 ud ly, then, as the horse comes on, running a little farther, and repeating the 
process; and this he does in spite of his master's remonstrances,till the 
horse being fairly started, the dog follows on quietly....All dogs, of what 
ever different sizes and dissimilar varieties,acknowledge the common bond 
of species among themselves; and the largest one does not disdain to suffer 
. his tail to be smelt of, nor to recipocate that courtesy, to the smallest(40), 
„ the stream. Here its voiee resounds within the hollow crags; then it goes 
onward,talking to itself,with babbiing din of its owa wild thoughts and fant- 
asies-——the voice of solitude and wilderness-—--loud and continual, but which yet 
does not seem to disturb the thoughtful wanderer,so that he forgets there is 
a noise (41). 
Fat vonan, Stage- passenger today---a wonder how she could possibly get through 
the door,which seemed not so wide as she(44). 
Jonguer——a beggar---buried in the stranger's tomb,in Boston---having been 
drowned, After two years,two strangers came,and desired earnestly of the 
f. keeperithat they might see the body (46). .. they opened the coffin and took 
rom the body a leathern belt, partly decayed, out of which they poured several 
pints of silver coin——--some remaining in the other end of the belt, supposed 
to de gold(47). 
A fresh bevy of students from Williamstowm....great,umpolished bumpkims, who 
had grow up farner- boys, and had litłe of the literary nan, save green spect- 
acles and black broadeloth( 50) . In Faashavwe, "spectacles of green“ are a desig- 
nating mark of the highest elass,who were understood to have acquired nearly 
all the science their Alam Mater could bestow"(291) | 
The cave. . . to look into its depths...and to hear the roar of the strem re- 
echoing up, It is like a heart that has been rent asunder by a torrent of 
passion,which has raged and roard,and left its ineffaceable traces; though now 
there but a little rill of feeling at the bottom(56). 
A tailor---detected by Mr Leach, because his coat had not a single wrinkle in 
it..-eHe found out a blacksmith, because his right hand vas much larger than the 
other (62). 
William Allen and myself.. . carrying a alf, to be sold at the fair. The calf 
had not had his breakfast. . . and he kept expressing his hunger and discomfort 
by loud,sonorous baa-s, especially when we passed any cattle in the fields or 
on the road. The cews, zing within hearing expressed great interest and 
some of them came gal ping to the roadside to behold the calf....He kept 
thrusting his hairy muzzle between William and myself,apparently wishing to 
stroked and patted. It was an ugly thought,that his confidence in human nature, 
and Nature in general,was to be so ill rewarded as by cutting his throat,and 
selling him in quarters(76)....You could hardly stir a step without running 
upon the horns of one dilemma or the other,in the shape of ox,cow,bull,or 
ram(77). 
The stye....So there lie these four black swine,as deep among the straw as they 
can burrow,the very symbols of slothful ease and sensual comfort. They seen 
to be actually oppressed and overburthened with comfort, They are quick to 
notice amyrgne's appragch to the stye,and utter a low grunt---not drawing a 
breath forthat particular purpose, but grunting with their ordinary breath--- 
at the same time turning an observant,though dull and sluggish eye upon the 
visitor., They seem to be involved and buried in their om corporeal substance. 
„„ They breathe not easily,and yet not with difficulty or discomfort; for the 
very wmreadiness and oppression with which their breath comes, appears to make 
them sensible of the deep sensual satisfaction which they feel... Meant ine, 
the four newly bought pigs are running about the cow-yard, lean,ayctive,shrewd, 
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investigating everything,as their nature is....Nothing within their sphere do 
they(79) leave unexemimed---grimting all the time,with infinite variety of 
expression, Their language seems to be the most copious of that of anyquaduped 
... „One interesting trait in swine,is their perfect independence of character. 
They care not for man,and will not adapt themselves to their notions,as other 
beasts do; but are true to themselves,and act out their hoggish nature(80). 
Mushrooms or toadstools...are always mysteries,,..springing,as they dogso sudden 
~ly from no root or seed,and growing nobody can tell why....little fairy tables, 
centre tables, stand ing on one leg(81) 

I saw a mosquito, frost-pinched, and so wretched that I felt avenged for all the 
injuries which his tribe inflicted upon me last summer--~and so did not molest 
this lone survivor....I found a maple leaf today,yellow all over, except its ex- 
tremest point, which was a bright scarlet. It looked as if a drop of blood were 
hanging from it(89). 

"Shrieking fish"~--a strange idea of Leigh Hunt's C Table-Talk,"Conversation of 
Swift and Pope,” Swift; "What! you an angler, and never heard of the fish that 
gives a shriek when coming out of the vater: “) (92). 

Bees are sometimes drowned in the honey which they collect---so some writers 
lost in their collected learning(93). 

A Father Confessor---his reflections on character, and the contrast of the inward 
man with the outward,as he looks on his congregation--~all whose secret sins are 
known to hin. A lifegenerally of a grave hue,may be said to be embroidered 
with occasional sports and fantasies [Of Bacon: "Of Adversity": "We see in needle 
-works and embroideries,it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solem ground,than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground: judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye" |, 
Men's accidents are God's purposes, Sophia A. Hawthorne(97) 

When the reformation of the world is complete,a fire shall be made of the gall- 
ows; and the Hangman shall come and sit down by it,in solitude and despair. To 
him shall come the Last Thief,the Last Prostitute,the Last Drunkard,and other 
representatives of past crime and vice; and they shall hold a dismal merry-making 
quaffing the contents of the Drunkard's last Brandy Bottlel ef. "Earth's Holo- 

ea ust“ in Mosses). To have a life-long desire for a certain obgect, vht ich 
shall appear to be the one thing essential to happiness, At last that object is 
attalned, but proves to be merely incidental to a more important affair; and that 


; affair is the greatest evil fortme that can occur, For instance, all through the 
' winter I had wished to sit in the dusk of evening, by the flickering firelight, 

| with my wife,instead of beside a dismal stove, At last,this has come to pass; bu 
| it was owing to her illness,and our having no chamber with a stove,fit to receive 


her(98). 
To write a dream,which shall resemble the real course of a dream,with all its 


. inconsistency,its strange transformations,which are all taken as a matter of 


* oo urse, its eccentricities and aimlessness~--with nevertheless a leading idea 
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running through the whole, Up to this old age of the world,no such thing ever 
has been written(99). 

The conversation of the steeples of a city,when the bells are ringingon Sunday 
(100). 

Of a bitter satirist---of Swift,for instanee---it might be said, that the person 
or thing, on which his satire fell,shrivelled up, as if the Devil had spit on it. 
To personify If---But--and---Though---&e, For the Virtuoso's Collection-~-the 
pen with which Faust signed away his sal@yvfion,with a drop of blood dried on it 
(101). i 

A person who has all the qalities of a friend, except that he invariably fails 
you at the pinch (102). 
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People who write about themselves and their feelings, as Byron did,may be said 
to serve up their om hearts, duly spiced,and with brain-sauce out of their om 
heads, as a repast for the public, To make literal pictures of figurative ex- 
‘pressions;--~for instance, he burst into tears——a man suddenly tumed into a 
Shower of briny drops, An explosion of laughter-—~a man blowing up, and his 
'fragments flying about on all sides, He cast his eyes upon the groud~--a man 
standing eyeless,with his eyes on the ground, staring up at him in wonderment 

& &e &. (107) 

The spells of witches have the power of producing “meats and viands,that have 

the appearance§ of a sumptuous feast,which the devil furnishes," But---"divime 
Providence seldom permits the meat to be good, but that it has generally some 
bad taste or smell,mostly wants salt, and the feast is often wthout bread," 
Richard Cumberland,The Qbserver, XXIX, 1785, 288-9. [Cumberland goes on to say; "It 
is also an orthodox opinion,that children may be begotten by this diabolical. | 
commerce, and there is little doubt that Luther was the son of an Incubus" (819 
paraphrased by Hawthorne on the same page]. Nothing comes amiss to Nature---all 
is fish that comes to her net. If there be a living form of perfect beauty insté~ 
inct with soul---why,it is wall very vell, and suits Nature well enough, But she 
would just as lief have that same beautiful,soul-illumined body, to make worm's 
meat of, and to manure the earth with(118). 
Little gnomes dwelling in hollow teeth; they find a tooth that has been plugged 
with gold; and it serves them as a gold nine L Longfellow notes in his ms journal 
April 19,1838 Hawthorne de idea of gnomes digging with pickazes in hollow teeth 
is a good one"(303)] C029 

yA story,the principal personage of which shall seem always on the point of enter 

“img on the scene; but shall never appear( 125), 

Una---"You hurt me a little!" Julian--~"Well,[*1]1 hurt you a big!"(126)- 

Julian--"Mamma,why is not dinner supper?"(129}, 

"Una," says mamma, I have many reasons for not letting you go out in the kiteb- 

en." Mamma, replies ma, th much earnestness,"will you tell me at least three 
reasons?"(133). 

"The tea makes mat littte bit of sun crazy!” goth Julian, the other morning; loo 

-king at the quivering on the wall of the reflection of the sunshine from a 

cup of coffee, whenever thejar of the table shook it(138). 

“How pleasant it is to see a human countenance which cannot be insincere!" Soph- 

ia,in reference to a baby's smile(139) 

A woman's wedding ring, imbedded into the flesh after years of matrimony. Remin- 

iseences of the slnder finger on which it at first slid so easily, Happiness, 
in this world,if it comes at all, comes incidataily. Make it the object of pur- 
suit,and it leads us a wild—goose chase, and is never attained. Follow some other 
object,and very possibly we may find that we have caught happiness without 
dreaming of such luck; but,likely enough,it is gone the moment we say to our- 
selves-—— Here it isi"-—~like the chest of gold that treasure-seekers fimd(140). 

A black dog looks wistfully towards the house; but when I whistle to him,he puts 

his tail between his legs, and trots away. Foolish dogi---if he had more faith, 
he should heve bones enough.. . . The new cistern...seems to be bewitched; for 

while the pout pours into iht like a cataract, it still remains almost empty, I 

wonder here Mr Hosmer got it;---perhaps from Tantalus nder the eaves of whose 
palace it must formerly have stood(146), 

The crows...were so far above my head(159),that their loud clamor added to the 
4 quiet of the scene, instead of disturbing it. There vas no other sound, except the 
N song of the crickets, which is but an audible stillness(160). 

As to our river,my little wife expressed its character admirably,last night; she 

Said “it was too lazy to keep itself clean," I might write pages and pages,and 

only obscure the impression which this brief sentence conveys (162). 

) at all events, the disembodied shadow is nearest to the soul(170). 
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I had a purpose, If circumstances should permit,of passing the whole term of my 
wife's absence without speaking a word to any human being; but now my Pythag- 
orean vow has been broken,within three or four hours after my departure---her 
departure, I should have said; but my will do as well(175)P 

Gulls... soar high overhead....They are among the most picturesque birds that I n 
am acquainted with~--inde@,quite the most so~---because the manner f their flight 
makes them almost stationary parts of the landscape; the imagination has time 

to rest upon them( 182). 

.. . in the deep quiet ofthe nighte suddenly heard the light and lively note of a 
bird, from a neighboring tree---a real song, such as those which greet the purple 
dawn,or mingle with the yellow sunshine, What could the little bird mean by 
pouring it forth at midnight? Probably the note gushed out from the midst of a 
dream,in which he fancied himself in Paradise with his mate; and suddenly awak- 
ening,he found himself on a cold,leafless bough,with a New England mist penetrat 
-~ing through his feathers( 184). 

Yesterday,walking with his aunt,Julian vas greatly fascinated by a rocking 
horse,and wished to buy it; and for that purpose,took form his pocket a little 
toy—cup of pewter,which he greatly valued, and offered it in exchange, The bargain 
being declined,he was vastly grieved,and came home roaring. There is something 
queerly pathetic in this; the poor little boy offering all he had-—— what he deen 
~ed one of the treasures of the wrld---and meeting a refusal.I suppose it surp- 
rised him as much as it might hereafter,were he to proffer his heart,and have it 
rejected with scorm(251). 

In a grin, veird story, a figure of a gay, laughing,handsome youth, or young lady, al 
at once, in a natural, meoneerned vay, takes off his face like a nask, and shows the. 
grinning bare skeleton face beneath( 256). 

¥What did you fire at?" asked one of the Yankees,just nov, of a boy who had been 
firing a gm. "Nothing," said the boy. "Did you hit it?" rejoined the Yankee( 260). 
Caresses,expressions of one sort or another,are necessary to the life of the 

af f ect ions, as leaves are the life of a tree. If they are wholly restrained, love 
will die at the roots, I burned great heaps of old letters and other papers, 

a little while ago,preparatory to going to England, Among them were hundreds of 
Sophia's maiden letters---the world has no more such; and now they are all ashes. 
What a trustful guardian of secret matters fire is} cupid, 1 these latter 
times, has probably laid aside his bow and arrows; anduses fire-arms---a pistol--- 
perhaps a revolver( 280), 
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What is the public responsibility to the arts?,..support the good and write 
your cogressman, He may not be able to read your letters, but he can count 
them(Agnes De Mille)(3). 
. art is not a form of propagande....artists are not engineers of the soul 
(John F. Kennedy, address at Amherst College,0ct.26,1963)(4) 
An artist is usuaiy a damned låár,but his art,if it be art,will tell you the 
truth of his day(D. H. Lawrence,Studies in Classic America literature).// 
America has not always been kirid to its artists ansscholars, Semehew the 
scientists always seem to get the penthouse while the arts and humanities get 
the basement (Iyndon B. Johnson).//at one time a famous state undertook to re- 
solve the problem of the arts by getting along without them. The venture did 
not succeed. Sparta i3 today an w: tingufshed valley. . . At other times and in 
other places governments have gone at the trouble the other way arcund: they 
have attempted to domesticete the arts by supporting the artists, This method 
has sometimes worked as,for example,in Florence during the years when the 
Princes were artists themselves. . . BIsewhere its success has been dubious, in 
Russia,where artists are rewarded with the best apartments and the prettiest 
dachas, works of art are rare(Archibald MacLeish)(5). 
What was any art but a mould in which to imprison for a moment the shining elusive 
element which is life itself---life hurrying past us and running away,too strong 
to stop, too sweet to lose(Willa Cather).//The impulse to create beauty is rather 
rare in literary men. . . . Far ahead of it comes the yearning to make money, And 
dei the yearning to make money comes the yearning to make a noise( H. L. Menck- 
en)(6). 5 
If art can reveal the truth, art can also lie. An artist can be sak only divinely 
inspired, but diabolically inspired(G. B. Shaw) (7). 
The artist,like the God of the creation,remains within or behind or beyond or 
above his handiwork,invisible,refined out of existence,indifferent,paring his 
fangernails(James Joyce,Portrait of the Artsist as a Yomg Man)(9). 
My reply to the superior critic has always been---forgive me~--—damm’ you,do it 
better(H.G.Wells).//Aeccuracy is not just a matter of facts; it is also correct 
spelling,pmctmtataon, grammar measurement, ..in word precision, I leammed this 
from my first city editor,who taught me that a door is not a doorway; that "no 
injuries were reported" does not mean "there were no injuries"; that a man 
charged with burglary is not necessarily a burglar(Evan Hii1)(10), 
The art of showmanship is to give the public what itw wants just before it knows 
what it wants(David Belaseo)(11). 
Art is much less important than life,but what a poor life without it:( Robert 
Motherwell) (13). 
Art does not reproduce the visible; rather,it makes visible( Paul Klee).//art is 
a lie that makes us realize the truth(Pablo Pieasso)(15). 125 
the fact the for a long time cubism has not been understood and that even to 
there are people who cannot see anything in it means nothing. I do not read 
English.. . This does not mean that the English language does not existi Pablo 
Picasso).//I am the most big genius of modern tine. . . but modesty ps not speeial- 
ty(Salvador Dali)(16). 
I 177 the women slimmer than they are and their jewels fatter( el van Don- 
gen) (17). 
If my husband would ever meet a woman on the street who looked like the women in 
` his paintings,he would fall over in a dead faint(Mrs Pablo ricasso) (18), 
Less is more: Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, on architecture) (22). 
Tenors arenoble,pure and heroic and get the soprano, 11 she has not etragically 
expired before the final curtain. But baritones are born villains in opera. 
always the heavy and never the hero (Leonard Warren). //Mgusic with dinner is an 


— 
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is an insult both to thebook and violinist(G. k. Chesterton)(25). 

Music is indivisible...Ohe thinks with the heart and feels with the brain(George 
Szell),//Suecess can corrupt; usefulness can only eflt(Dimitri Mitropoulos) (25). 
A polite form of self-imposed torture, the concert(Henry HI her) // If you think 
you've hit a false note, sang loud. When in doubt, sing loud(Robert Merrill)(27). 


The notes I handle no better than many pianists. But the pauses between the 
notes--ah hat's where the art resides(Artur Schnabal)3 //Music is not a drug, but 
a diet(Sir Henry Hado w) (32). 
Literature is news that stays news(Ezra Pound, Hg to Read)(35). 
Failure is very difficult for a writer to bear,but very few can manage the shock 
of early success(Maurice Valency).//I divide ail readers into two classes: those 
who read to remember and those who read to forget(William Iyon Phelps) (40). 
Some places speak distinctly. Certain dank gardens cry alond for a murder; certain 
old houses demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set part for shipwrecks( 43). 
Contemporary literature can be classified under three headings: the neurotic, 
the erotic, and the tommy-rotie(W. Giese) (44) 
In retirement I shall be tempted to the last infirmity of mundane minds, which is 
to write a book(Archbishop Geoffrey Fisher).//Poetry is the journal of a sea 
animal living on land, vanting to fly in the air(Carl Sandburg)(45). 
To ask poetry to save us is to impose a burden upon poetry that it cannot sust- 
ain. The danger is that we shall merely get an ersatz religion and an ersatz 
poetry(Cleanth Brooks). / / Poetry even at its purest is not prayer, but it rises 
from the same depths as the need to pray(Etienne Gilson,Choir of Muses)(46). 
It took mge 15 years to discover I had no talent fo) writing, but I couldn't 
give jt up because by that time I whas too famous(Hobert Benchley).//What is 
the answer?...in that case, vhat isthe question?(Gertrude Stein's last words) (49). 
j To me the charm of an encyclopedia is that it knows-~-end I needn't( Francis 
|, Yeats-Brown) (50). 
In the theatre, a hero is one who belieyé that all women are ladies, A villain 
is osne who believes that all ladies are women(George Jean Nathan )\52)//By in- 
creasing the size of the keyhole,today's playwrights are in the danger of doing 
away with the door (peter Ustinov)953). 
The less seen, the more heard, The eye is the enemy of the ear in real drama(Thorn- 
ton Wilder)(54). 
A drama critic is a man who leaves no turn unstoned(G, B. Shaw)(55). 
In Hollywood success is relative, The closer the relative,the greater the success 
(arthur Treacher) (58). 
The persons hardest to convince they're at the retirment age are children at bed- 
time(Shannon Fife). // Tou know children are growing up when they start asking 
questions that have answers(John J. Pl¢omp)(73). 
Children are a great comfort in your fold age--~and they help you reach it faster, 
too( Lionel H. Kaufman).//People ay\who) they sleep like a baby usually don't have 
one(74). i 
Children grow by leaps and bomås---şespecially in the apartment overhead( George 
Children need love, especially when they do not dewserve it(Harold S, Hulbert)(78) 
Yepth is a wonderful thing. What a crime to waste it on children( d. B. Shaw)(81). 
Marriage: ithe state or condition of a commmity consisting of a master,a mistress, 
and two slaves,making in all,two(Ambrose Bierce).//when a girl marries,she exchange 
the attention of all other men she n for the inattétion of one(Helen Rowland)// 
Love, the quest; marriage,the conquest; divorce,the inquest(Helen Rowland) (82). 
Two things to keep one's wife happy. First,let her think she's having her way, 
Second, let her have it(Iyndon B. yohnson)(86). 
Matrimony is not a word,it's a sentence (Eddie Cantor) (88). 
X The eooing stops with the honeymoon, but the biling goes one forever(Galen Drake). / 
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Adultery in America is rare. its place is filled by multipule divorce. A hap- 
py marriage is a long conversation that always seems too short (Andre Maurois) 
(89). 
trheonly real argument for marriage is that it remaims the best method for getting 
acquainted Heywood Broun) (90). 
` Woman accepts man for the sake of matrimony and man accepts matrimony for the 
sake of woman(Gregory Mason)(92). 
Marriage is pepular because it combines the maximum of temptation with the maxi- 
mum of opportmity(d. B. Shaw).//marriage is a great insitution,but i'm not 
ready for an institution,yet(Mue west. // men a man declares; “I am sure of my 
wife,” it means that he is sure of his wife. But when a woman declares; "I am 
sure of my husband,” it means she is sure of herseif(Francis de Croiset).// 
When a man @ecides to get married,it may be the last decision he is allowed to 
make(Kenmeth L. Erichbaum).//when I was a young man I vowed never to marry 
until I found the ideal woman, hell, I fowid her--~but,alas,she was waiting for 
the perfect man(Robert Schuman) (93). 
The trouble with marriage is that,while every woman is at heart a mother,every 
man is at heart a bachelor (E. v. lucas) (94). 
Tired mothers find that spanking takes less time than reasoning and penetrates 
sooner to the seat of memory(Will Durant).//Feminists are not against individual 
women being housewives, we are against the “housewife system," which says that 
no matter what a particular woman's talents and interests may be,it is "natural" 
and good for her to sacrifice such interests to the task of making a home. Women 
are individual( Lucy Komisar)(95). 
„Instant availability without continuous presence is probably the best role a 
"mole can play(Iotte Bai lyn) // The only time a woman wishes to be a year older 
its when she is expecting a baby(Mary Marsh). // Being an old maid is like death 
e by drowning---a really delightful sensation after you have ceased struggling 
(Edna Ferber).//The ability to listen with the eyes, to appear fascinated while 
the portals of the ear close tight and mind goes off on pleasant journeys of its 
own,is a purely feminine accomplishniat. God gives that gift to woman so she 
may stay married to the same man for years, and still smile(Prank Case) (96). 
An American wife is wholly incapable of opening a door er even lighting a match. 
She will wait by a door as patiently as any poodle for her husband or some other 
man to come to the rescue; she will retain an wlighted cigarette in her lovley 
lips until some man has handed her a match(Haroid Nicolson) (10m). 
Bachelors know more about women than married men, If they didn't they'd be marr- 
ied to one(H. L. Mencken)(103). 
Perhaps host and guest is really the happiest relation for fatherand son( Evelyn 
Waugh (104). 
~ Whatever a woman looks askance at,/Her husband takes a second glance at(George 
Walton).//Being a husband is like any other job. It helps if you like the boss 
(Leo J. Burke).//A man likes his wife to be just clever enough to comprehend 
his cleverness,and just stupid enough to admire it(Israel Zangwillé,//A husband 
` is really broken in when he can understand every word his wife isn’t saying 
(Shannon Fife) (105). 
The best combination of parents consists of a father who is gentle beneath his 
firmness,and a mother who is firm beneath her gentleness(Sydney J. Harris) (107) 
When I was a boy of 14,my father was so ignorant I could hardly stand to have 
the ond man around, But when I got to be 21,I was astonished at how much the 
old man had learned in 7 years(Mark Tvain) (110). 
I love the two of them so much because they are the we of me(Carson Mecullers, 
The Member of the Wedding).//The thing that impresse me most about America is 
the way parents obey their children (Edvard, Duke of Windsor) (1 
The joy of the young is to disobey---but hthe trouble is,there are no longer 
any orders (Jean Cocteau).//The old: "Know!" The Young: Jo: (15) / e a7 


me ate a ue, tee fürn, S A fed. 
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At 20 I wanted to save the world. Now 18d be satisfied just to save part of my 
salary (H. d. Hutcheson).//Boys nowadays take advice and then do as they please 
(John D. Rockefeller).//The young are so busy teaching us that they have ne 
time left to learn (Eric Hoffer).//We spared the rod and wound up with the beat 
generation (L. J. Welf)(117). 

It's not how old you are but how you are old(Marie Dressler) / / Some men meilow 


\\with age,like wine; but others get still more stringent,like vinegar(Henry c. 


~ Rowland) (126). 


I hate fwerals, and would not attend my om if it coula be helped (Robert T. Morr- 
is)(127). 

The older 1 get, the less 1 pine for/fThings that I have to stand in line for(Rich- 
ard Armour).//‘the young sow wild oats, The old grow sage(Sir Winston Churchi 11) 
(130). 

Ts big shock in becoming middle-aged is that you discover you keep on grovimg 


J older, even after you are old enough(Don r. naade)( 132). 


x 


When a household is running like clockwork,you find yourself waiting for an 

alarm to ring( Lane Clinghouse).//Home is the place where,/when you have to go 
there, / they have to taka@you in(Robert Frost; The Death of the Hired Man“) // 

the greatest thing in family life is to take a hint when a hint is intended--- 
and not to take a hint when a hint isn't intended (Ro bert Frost) 0635). 

No matter how many communes anybody invents,the family always creeps back (Margar- 


> et Mead) (57). 


Repartee: What a person thinks of after he becomes a departee(Dan Bennett) (141). 
~What the world needs is a good loudspeaker for the still,small veiee(Herbert v. 
prochnov. // The best time for you to hold your tongue is the time you feel like 
you must say something or bust (Josh Biilings).//Silemce is one of the hardest 
arguments to refute(Josh Billings) 642). 

When somebody says, I hope you won't mind my telling you this,"it's pretty cert- 
ain that you will(Sylvia Bremer ).//To make a speech immortal you don't have to 
make it everlasting( Leslie Hore-Belisha).//What this coutry needs is more free 


speech worth listening to(Hansell B. Duckett).//When a fellow says, Well, to 


make a long story short," it's too late(Don Herold) (143). 


She had lost the art of conversation, but not,unfortunately,the power of speech 
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(G. B. Shaw). // I often quote myself, It adds spice to my conversation(G. B. 
Shaw.).//the prime purpose of eloquence is to keep other people from speaking 
(Iouis Verneuil)(146), f 

the real art of conversation is noģt only to say the right thing in the right 
place but to leave msaid the — thing at the tempting moment(Dorothy Nevill) 
(147). a 

Speeches are like babies--easy to conceive, hard to deliver( Pat O'Malley)(148). 

An after-dinner speech which is very short w him who makes it is often very 
long to those who have to listen to it(Joseph H. Choate).//While the right to 
talk may be the beginning of fredom,the necessity of listening is what makes the 
right important(Walter Lippmann) (149). 

The cruellest lies are often told in silence (R. L. Stevenson) (151). 

The spoken and the written language must not be too near together,as they must not 
be toofar Apart. If we spoke as we write we should find no one to listen; and if 
we write as we speak we should find no one to read( T. S. k110t) (155). 

Every culture has its owm body language, and children absorb its nuances along wit 
spoken language. A Frenchman ta&lks and moves in French, The way an Englishman 
crosses his legs is nothing Iikelthe a, a male American does it, The peerson 
who is truly bilingual is also bilingual in body language(Plda Davis)(156). 
language specialists claim that the 5 sweetest phrases in English are: "I love 
vou.“ “Dinner is served. “All is forgivnen.“ "Sleep until noon." "Keep the 
change. There are those who choose to add: "You've lost weight"(L. M. Boyd)(157), 
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Inglish is a funny language, A fat chance and a slim chance are the same thing 
(Jack Herbert) (158). 
I find television very educating, Every time somebody turns on the set I go into 
the other room and read a book(Groucho Marx).//The laws of libel do not permit 
thepublic assassination of private character(Walter Lippmann).//In every field 
of human endeavor,he that is first must perpetually live in the white light of 
_publicity¢Theodore F. MacManus).//Radio will never be wholly satisfactory to the 
listener wmtil hecan turn off upper programs with a click that will be 
heard in the studio (Irving Hoffman) (161). 
One of the disturbing things about world news is that ve know we're going to have 
to read it in the newspapers after we hear it over the radio before we see it on 
television(Harold Coffin)(164). 
rhe typical successful American businessman vas berm in the country, vhere he 
worked like hell so he could live in the city,where he worked like hell so he 
could live in the comtry(Don Marquis) (169). 
I like works; it fascinates me, I can sit and look at it for hours(Jereme k. 
Jerome) (170). 
For every talent Bhat poverty has stimulated it hes blighted a hundred(Jom We 
Gardiner) (172). 
Nothing is really work unless you would rather be doing something else(James 
Barrie).//when a man blames others for his failures,it's a good idea to credit o 
` others with his suecesses(Howard we Newton)(173). 
We cannot do everything at once, but ve cam do something at onee(Calvin Coo.iidge). 
i //T™e reason why worry kills more people than work is that mere people worry 
than work(Rebert Frost) (175). 
The world is full of willing people; some willing to work,the rest willing te 
let then( Robert Frost).//If people really liked to work,we'd stiil be plewing 
the ground with sticks and transporting goods on our backs(William Feather) (176) 
I have never heard of anyone stumbling on something sitting down(Charles F. 
Kettering) (77). 
“Never confuse motion with act 1on (E. Hemingway) (180). 
There's plenty of room at the top, but there's no room to sit dowmm(Helen Downey) 
(183). 
One of the greatest labor-saving inventions of today is temorrow(Vineent T. 
Foss) // here is no failure except in no longer trying(Elbert Hubbard).//The big 
shots are only the little shots who keep shooting(Christopher Morley)(184). 
hen the going gets tough,the tough get going(Joseph P. Kennedy) (885). 
Two kinds ef people never amount to much---those who cannot do what they are 
told and those who can do nothing else(Cyrus H. Ke curtis) (186). 
J st about the time you think you can make both ends meet,somebody moves the 
ends(Pansy venner) (188). 
Men make counterfeit money; in many more cases, noney makes counterfeit zen (Sydney 
J. Marris).//The richwho are mhappy are worse off than the poor who are unhappy; 
for the poor,at least,ciing to the hopful illusion that more money would solve 
their problems-—-~but the rich know better(Sidney Z. Harris) (189). 
„Lack of money is the root of all evil(G. B. Shaw)(190), 
Money is like manure, If you spread it around,it does a lot of good. But if you 
pile it up in one place,it stinks like hell(Clint Murchison,Jr.)(192). 
Property is not theft, but a good deal of theft becomes property(R. H. Tawney) (194) 
We don't want a thing because ve have found a reason for its we find a reason for 
it because we want it(Will Durant). // Funk how a dollar can look so big when you 
take it to church, and so small when you take it to the store (Frank Clark) (195). 
Americans have an abiding belief to control reality by purely material means, 
Hence airline insurance replaces the fear of death with the compforting prospect 
of cash(Cecil Beaton).//Fact finding is more important than fault finding(Carl 
Becker) (195). 
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I have seen the future, and it works(Lincoin Steffens,autobiography,after a 
visit to the Soviet Union in 1918)(286).//We have confused the free with the 
free and msy(Adlai E, Stevenson, putting First things rirst)(294). 

Freedom and responsibilty are like siamese tvins, they die if thy are parted 

, (Lillian Smith).//fmere is no such thing as liberty in general,liberty so tu 
Speak, at large(vohn Dewey) / lu berty is not a means to a higher political end. 
lt is itself the highest political end\.ord Acton,The History of Freedom and 
Other Essays) (296). 

I would rather be in jail in America than to live "free" in Russia( imma Goldman) 
(297). 

Revolutions, as a long and bitter experience reveals, are apt to take their color 
from the regime they overthrow(R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society).//Thinkers 
prepare the revolution; bandits carry it out(Marian Az ue Ia, Ig Flies).//If you 
feed the people just with revolutionary slogans they will listen today, they 
will listen tomorrow,they will listen the day after tomorrow, but on the fourth 
day they will say, To hell with you. (M. Khrushchev) (302). 

` It is better to die on your feet than to live on your knees(Dolores Ibarruri) 
(303). 

There is a homely adage which rms; Speak softly and carry a big stick; you 
will go far"(Theodore Roosevelt) (305). 

Those who foolishly sought power by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside 
(John F. Kennedy) (308). 

N Society is like air, necessary to breathe, but insufficient to liv on(d. Santaya- 
na)(313).//Comfort,opportunity,number and size are not synonymous with civiliz- 
ation(Abraham Flemmer, Univer@sities———American, Inzlish, German )(316). 

\ Fashions exist for women with no taste,etiquette for people with no breeding 
(Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania) (318). 

One of the wwritten laws of French politeness is that a long face is a breach 
of manners(Richard Le Gallienne) (320). 
The United States today is in the unhappy situation of a rich and romantic maid- 
en. She yearns hopelessly to be loved for herself alone( Edward Hyam).//Americans 
think of themselves collectively as a huge rescue squad on 24-hourgcall to any 
spot on the globe where dispute and conflict may erupt( Eldridge Cleaver) (323). 
There is nothing the matter with Americans except their ideals, The real amer- 
ioma/ is all right; it is the ideal American who is all wrong(G. k. Chesterton) 
324). / gland and America are two comtries separated by the same language. 
I have defined the 100 percent American as 90 percent idiot(G. B. Shaw) (326). 
Endless streams of oe crimes” like minor traffic offmses,lotering and 
drunkenness (335). 
Lawlessness im law An re 8 is the ultimate in the cynical sophism that the 
end justifies the ® means(337).//Injustice is relatively easy to bear; what 
stings is justice(H.L Mencken) (348), 
"Justice is blind:" Blind she is,and' deaf an' dumb an has a wooden leg( Finley 
Peer Dunne) (350) // Dont steal; theu'lt never thus compete/Successfully in busi- 
ness, Cheat(Ambrose Bierce) (353). 
as through this world Ive rambied,/I've seen lots of funny men./Seme rob you 
with a six~gun/And some with a fountain pen(Woody Guthrie) (358). 
It may be true that the law cannot make a man love me,but it can keep him from 
lynching ne, and I think that's pretty important(Martin Luther King, Jr.) (361). 
If some people got their r&ghts they would complain of being deprived of their 
wrongs(Oliver Herford) (361). 
Equality of opportmity is an equal oportmity to prove mequal talents(Herbert 
Samuel)(362).//The censor believes that he can hold back the mighty traffic of 
life with a tin whistle and a raised right hand(Heywood Brown)(363). 
Nature gave women too much poemwer; the law gives them too little(Will Henry) (365 
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Worry,the interest paid by those who borrow trouble(George W. Iyon)(197). 
I don't meet competition. I crush it (charles Revson) (198). 
When two men in a business always agree, one of them is unnecessary(W1liiam 
_ Wrigley,Jr.) (201). 
„The line between hunger and anger is a thin line(John Steinbeck, The. urapes of 
Wrath)(202). 
In the business world an executive knows something «bo. everything, a technic- 
ian knows everyhing about something---and the switchboard operator knows 
everything(Harold Coffim)(210). 
Capital punishment: The income tax(Jeff Hayes) (211). 
It might be said now that I have the best ef both worlds, A Harvard education 
and a Yale degree(John F, Kennedy,receiving honorary Ae Yale University) 
(230). 
The peculiar thing about some Rhodes scholars is that they lose their Indiana 
accent after six months' residence in England,whereas when they return home, 
thetr Oxford accent clings to them for the rest of their lives( William Feather), 
J, have learned that a ph. D. thesis consists of transferrimg bones from one 
graveyard to another (J. Frank Dobie) (231). 
The college graduate is presented with a sheepskin to cover his intellectual 
å st Ro bert Hutchins) (234). 
eture: Something that can make you feel numb on one end and dumb on the 
other(Cy N. beace) (236). 
A little 14t1 1e learning is agit, a dangerous thing to one who does not mistake 
it for a great deal( William Allen White) (239) 
`~ love of learning is seldom umrequited(arnold H. Glasow)(242). 
Thinking is like loving and dying. Each of us must do it for himself(Josiah 
Royce) (245) 
> It is harder to conceal ignorance than to acquire knowlege( Arnold H. Giasow).// 
I find that a great part of the information i have was acquired by looking 
up something and finding something else on the way(Franklin P. Adams) (247). 
Strange how much you've got to know before you know how little you know{Duncan 
Stuart) (248). 
Everybody is ignorant,only on different subjects( Will Rogers) (250). 
They answered as thay took their fees,/"There is no cure for this disease“ (H. 
Belloc).//It's a shame we can't call a new tranquilizer "Dammitol”( Frederick 
Yonkman ) (254). 
A specialist is a man who kmews more and more about less and tess(Dr William J. 
Maye) (255). 
A naurokte is the man whe builds a castle in theair. A psychotic is the man who 
lives {it\in, And a psychiatrist is the man who collects the rent (Lord weob- 
johnson) (257). 
It might be said of psychoanalysis that if you give it your little ringer it 
>will soon have your whole hand (Freud) ./ /A dream that is not understood, says the 
Talmud, Is like an mopened letter (Blake Clark) (258). 
The repressed memory is like a noisy intruder being thrown out of the concert 
hall. You can throw him out, but he will hang on thedoor and continue to disturb 
the concert, The analyst opnes the door and says,"If you promise to behave 
vo ursel f, vou can come back in"(Thedor} Reik)( 260), 
The brain is viewed © by Freud as an apgndage of the genital galnds (C. Jung) (261) 
Nobody is sicker than the man who is sick on his day off(Bill Vaughan) (269) 
Hegel was right when he said that we learn from history that men never learn 
anything from history(G. B. Shaw,preface to Heartbreak House)\276). 
History is a cruel stepmother,and when it retaliates,it stops at nothing( Lenin 
to Gorki) (279). 
He who believes that the past cannot be changed has nut yet written his memoirs 


(Tervald dahin) (280) 
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Every man has a right to his opinion,but no man has a right to be wrong in his 

facts(Bernard Baruch).//No man who says,"I'm as good as you," believes it. He 

would not say it if he did. The Saint Bernard never says it to the toy dog, nor 

the scholar to tno dum, not the enemployable to the bum, nor the pretty woman to 

the plain, The claim to equality is made only by those who feel themselves to be 
--in some way inferior. The patient refuses to accept the inferiority,and therefore 

resents (C. 8. Lewis) (368). Isaying long-time-no-see( 377). 

My wife told me one of the sweetest things one could hear---"I am not jealous. 

But I am truly sad for ali the actresses who embrace you and kiss you while 

acting, for with then, you are only pretending(Joseph Cotten) (375). 

The fickleness of the women I love is only equalled by the infernal comstaney of 

the women who love ne (d. B. Shaw) (382). 

I have found it impossible to carry the heavy burden ef responsibility and to 

discharge my duties as King as I would wish to do without the help and support 

of the woman I love( Edward VIII,radio message following his abdication) (383). 

Love 18 a gross exaggeration of the difference between one person and every- 

body else(G. B. Shaw).//The galances over cocktails/That seemed to be so sweet, / 

Don't seem quite so amorous/Over shredded wheat(Benny Fields) (386). 

Iove is like quicksilver in the hand. Leave the fingers open and it stays in the 

palm; clutch it and it darts away(Dorothy Parker) (388). 

The most beautifual description of a woman is by waderstatement. Remember,all 

Tolstoy ever said to describe Anna Karenina was that she was beautiful and could 

see in the dark like a cat(William Fawlkmer) (390). 

Some of the boy scouts are girls(Groucho Marx)(392).//A woman is as old as she 

looks, A man is old when he stops looking(B. C. Preston) (393). 

One of the difficult tasks in this world is to convince a women that even a barg- 

ain costs money( Ed Howe) (395). 

From the day on which she tips the scales at 140 the chief excitement of a woman's 

life consists in spotting women who ere fatter than she is, ...A wise woman puts 

a grain of sugar into everything sne says to a nan, and takes a grain of salt 

with everything he says to her(Helen Rowland)(396). 

Wogmen's styles may change. but their designs remain the same(Oscar wilde).//Men 

always want to be a woman's first love, Women have a more subtle instinct; what 

they like is to be a man s last romance(Oscar Wilde) (397). 

men builds bridges and throw railroads across deserts,and yet they contend sccess- 

fully that the job os sewing ĝon a button is beyond them(Heywood Brom. // men a 

man tells me he's going to put all his cards on the table,I Y always look up his 

Sleeve(Leslie Hore-selisha).//Manya nan has fallen in love with a girl in a light 

so dim he would not have chosen 4 suit by it(maurice Chevalier).//One woman's 

poise is another woman's poison (Katharine Brush) (400). 

Here's to woman! Would that we could fall into her arms without failing into her 

hands(Ambrose Bierce)(401).//The fundamental reason that oem do not achieve so 

greatly as men do is that women have no wives, Until such time as science er econ- 

omies corrects this blunder of nature we shall remain,I fear, the inferior sex 

(Marjorie Nicelson) (404). 

we one do u talk too much but even then we don't tell half we know( lady Nancy 

Astor).//The trouble with lipstick is that it doesn t (Arch Ward)(406). 

A woman will always cherish the memory of the man who wanted to marry her; a man, 

or the woman who didn't (viola Brothers Shore). // He Robert henchley and I had an 

office so tiny that an inch smareer and it would have been adultery (Dorothy 

Farker ). /nen seldom make passes at girls who wear glasses\Vorothy Parker) (407). 

1 asked a Burmese why vonen, after centuries of following their men,now walk 

ahead, ne said there were many merploded land mines since the var Robert Mueller 
(408). / woman has to be twice as , good as a man to go half as far(Fannie 9 

JJ It a woman likes another woman,she's cordial, If she doesn't like her, shes very 

cordial(Irvin 8. cobb). / she vas handsome in spite of her efforts to be handsomer 

e,, L. DC K,? z 
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You can't kiss a girl wexpectedly---only sooner than she thought yeu would 
(jack Seaman(419).//The orgasm has replaced the Cross as the focus of longing 
and the image of fulfillment(Maleolm Muggeridge) (423). 
The intellectual world is divided into two classes---dilettantes,on the one 
hand, and pedants,on the other(Miguel de Unamuno,The Tragic Sense of ijfe)(431). 
De not try to bend,any more than the trees try to bend. Try to grow straight,and 
life will bend you(G,. K. Chesterton) (434). 
5 Kk When you have to make a choice and don't make it,that is in itself a choice( Wm, 
921 Janes, Memories and Studies)(436). 
; Philosophy has become either the errand boy of the natural sciences or the play- 
oy of linguistic shellgames whose name at present is logical positivism(Allen 
rate) (437). 
Great men are rarely isolated mountain~peaks; they are the summits of ranges 
(Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Atlantic Essays) (439). 
The only thing sure about luck is that it will change(Bret Harte) // Truth is 
stranger than fiction, but it is because fiction is obliged to stiek to possib- 
ilitiews; truth isn’t(Mark Twain).//Repetition does not transform a lie into 
a truth(Pranklin D. Roosevelt) (440). 
It is a tribute to the spontaneous vitality of trath that we never say somebody 
Db s out" a 11e (Sydney J. Harris) (44m). 
The cannot justify the means for the simple and obvious reason that the means 
employed determine the nature of thepnds produced(Aldous Huxley). / Pao ts do not 
cease to exist because they are ignored. Man is an intelligence in service te 
his organs({Aldous Huxely).//The art ef living lies less less in eliminating 
our troubles kthan in growing with them(Bernard Baruch) // nere are two ways 
to slice easily through life; to believe everything or to doubt everything. 
Both ways save us from thinking(alfred Korzybski).//When you have eliminated 
the impossible, whatever remains,however improbable,must be the truth( arthur 
Cowan Deyle,fhe Sign of Your) (442). 
The stomach is the only part of man which can be fully satisfied....I am long on 
ideas,but short on time(Thomas A. Edison)(449). 
The man who cannot wonder is but a nir or spectacles behind which there is no 
eye(Thomas Carlyle) (450). 
If we were te a wake up some morning and find that everyone was the same race, 
creed color,we would find some other causes for prejudice by noon( George 
Aiken). ho of ten are we offended by not being offered something ve do 
Snot really wanti Bric Hoffer) (451). 
There is no goal tite is as near as it appears to thed hopeful or as remote as 
it seems to the timid(Lloyd George).//Most of our Fedsoning\so-called consists 
in finding arguments for going on believing as we already de (Janes Harvey Robin- 
son).//Once in a century a man may be ruined or made insufferable by praise. 
But surely once in a minute something generous dies for want ef it(Jehn Mase- 
field)(454). 
I often think hew tenuous is the thread that helds eur thoughts together, Hunger, 
thirst,heat,cold,a bit of any of them and all the esthetic and philosophic 
thoughts en which we pride ourselves vansih as by a wand, Fer most people a 
mere flea inside the shirt can ruin Beethoven (Robert 1 many o 
\ our (ur would darken into nightmares,were th Y danger of their coming 
true (Iogan rearsall Smith)( 456). 
People ask you fer criticism,but they only want praise(W. Somerset Maugham.//All 
enchantments diet only cowards die with them(Charles Morgan) (457). 
Lae There is something that is muce more scarce,something finer by far than ability. 
1 * It is the ability to recognize ability(Elbert Hubbard) (459). 
X The excellence of a circle lies in its roundness,not in its bigness (Sanuel Coley) 
YN //There are two ways of spreading light: to be the candle, or the mirror that 
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The service we render to others is really the rent we pay for our roomon this 
earth(Sir Wilfred Grenfell).//The most exhausting thing in life,I have discov- 
ered,is being insincere, That is why so much social life is exhausting: one is 
wearing a mask(Amme Morrow Lindbergh) (465). 
In any sense in which we can choose what action we shall do,we choose what motive 
we shall act from(Charles Peirce) (468). 
Why is there such a difference between an event we can never forget and an event 
we shall always remember?(Marcelene Cox).//There is no cosmetic for beauty like 
happiness( Lady Marguerite Blessington) (469), 
Boredom is an emptiness filled with insistence(leo Stein)(470).//She ran the 
gamut of emotions from A to B(Dorothy parker on Katharine Hepburn's performance 1 
in fhe Lake)(471). 
Keep your fears to yourself, but share your courage with others (R. L. Stevenson) (473 
I have read seme obitufaries with savafge pleasure (Clarence bDarrov) (474). 
One truth we gain/Frem living through the years,/Fear brings more pain/Than 
pain dees the it fears(John Golden)(475). 
Anger improves nothing except the arch of a cat's back(Coleman Cox) // It is never 
any good dwelling on good-byes. It is not the being together that it pro.ongs, 
it is the parting(slizabeth asquith BIbesco) (476). 
veople are lonely because they build walls insteav of bridges(J.¥,Newton) (479). 
mnui,felt on proper occasioms,is a sign of inteiligence(Clifton Fadi )(480). 
I am a comfirmed beiiever in blessings in disguise, I prefer them undisguised 
when I happen to be the person blessed. put the theory that blessings in disguise 
are constantly happening to ether$ people I find consoling, It enables me to 
bear their troubles without feeling too miserable(Rebert Iynd) (481). 
An irritable man is like a hedgehog rolled wp the wrong way,tormenting himself 
with his om prickles(Thomas Hood).//My idea of happiness is four feet en a 
fireplace fender(0. W. Holmes) (482). 
Man cannot remake himself without suffering. For he is both the marble and the 
seulptor(Alex Carrel).//Rodin said: "Slowness is beauty. To read slowly,to 
feel slowly and deeply; what enrichment! (David Grayson) // Being "contented" 
ought to mean in inglish, as it does in French, being pleased, Being content with 
an attic ought not to mean being unable to move from t and resigned to living in 
it; it ought to mean appreciating all there is in such a position(G. K. Chester- 
ton) (483). //Warmth,warmth,more warmth for we are dying of cold and not of dark- 
ness, It is not the night that kills,but the frost(Miguel de Mamuno)(485). 
Men are not against yous; they are mereiy for hemseives(Gene Fgowler)(489). 
If everyone believes a thing,it is probably untrue(Sir W, Arbuthnot lene).//If 
Hapiiness truly consi d in physical ease and freedom from care,then the happi- 
est individual would not be either a man or a woman; it would be, I think, an Aner- 
ican cow(Wiliiam Iyon Phelps) (490). 
The chances are about ten to one that the person who slaps you on the back is 
trying to make you cough up something....The handwriting on the wall is often 
Greek to most of us,...0f all liars,the smoothest and most convincing is memory 
(Olin Miller).//Cynic: a blackguard whose faulty vision sees things as they are, 
not as they ought to be. . . . Positive: mistaken at the top of one's woice....Philos 
7 -ophy: Route of, many roads leading from nowhere to nothing. . . . Con tenetnent is the 
iasmno ther on mer fte, -In each huma heartare a tiger, a pig, an ass, and a night- 
3 kr is due to their ¢mequal activity(Ambrose Bierce) 


uA 
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(he troubel with being pwnctual is that nobody's there to appreciate it....Nothin 

He „, is more responsible for the good old days than a bad memory( Franklin p. Jaos). // 

[3% A fanatic is one who can't change his mind and won't change the subꝗ ect (Vins ton 
eE 4 epkurchi1).//Short skirts have a tendency to make men polite, Have you e¢évr 

} May Seen a man get on a bus ahead of one (Mel Ferrer) (492). 
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The only difference between a rut and a grave is in their dimensions (11 en 
Glasgow).//Prejudice is being down on what we are not up on(Rachel Davis 
DuBois).//Not only does beauty fade, butit leaves a record upon the face as 
to what became of it(Elbert Hubbard) (493). 

There is no such thing as bad weather; there are only good clothes( Elizabeth 

‘\Woodbridge).//Conceit is God's gift te little men(Bruce Barton).//Fanaticism 

“consists im redoubling your efforts when you have forgotten your ain. Alnost 
every wise saying has an opposite one, no less wise, to balance it....Man is 
a gregarious animal,and much more so in his mind than in his body. He may like t: 
to go alone for a valk, but he hates to stand alone in his opinions( 494), e, : 
It's not a question of who's going to throw te first stone; it's a question of 
who's SO ing to start building with it(Sloan Wilson).//There are people who 
want to be everywhere at once and they seem to get nowhere(Carl Sandburg) / 
There are two ways to get to the top of an oak tree-~-you can climb it or you 
can sit on an acorn (R. Frank Brown) 9495). 
To give up pretends ions is as blessed a relief as to get them ratified(William 
James).//A bore is a fellow who opens his mouth and puts his feats in it(Henry 
Ford).//Habit is either the best of ervants, or the worst of masters(Nathaniel 
Emmons) (496). 

There nearly always is method in madness, It's what drives men nad, being method- 

?4eal(@. k. Chesterton).//The most difficult secret for a nan to keep is the 
opinion he has of himself(Marcel Pagnol).//The best place to find a helping hand 
is at the end of your arm(Elmer Leterman )( 497). 

There are two kinds of fools. One says, This is old,therfore it is good." The 
other says, This is neu, therefore it is better“ (Dean Inge).//The people sensible 
to give good advice are usually sensible eno to give nene(Eden Phillpotts) 
(498).//It's all right to have a train thoughts, if you have a terminal(Richard 

N. Bowker) (499). . 

N Facts are ventriloquist's dumies (Aldous Huxley) // A hairs's breadth is sometime: 
a great distance (R. H. Benson) // It is easier to believe a lie that one has 
heard a thousand times than to believe a fact one has never heard before (Rob- 
ert Lynd).//Most nen, when they think they are thinking, are merely rearranging 
their prejudices(Knute Rockne) (500). 

We would rather be ruined by praise than saved by criticism(N. v. Peale).// 
Idealist: one who,on noticing that a rose smells beter than a cabbage,conciudes 
that it is alse more nourishing(H. L. Mencken) (501), 

It is most important in this world to be pushing, but it is fatal to seem so(Ben~- 
jamin yowett).//When one burns one's bridges, wat a nice fire it makes(Dylan 
Thomas , // karnest people are often people who habitually look on the serious 
side of things that have no serious side(Van Wyck Brooks).//Prebably the meek 
really will inherit the earth: they won't have the nerve to refuse(John M., Henry. 

(502) mere all think alike,no onehinks thinks very much(Walter Lippmanng).// 
self-portraits usually are colored (Harold Coffin) (503). 

Even the costliest eloek oms no more than sixty minutes an hour (Sam Lipton) (504! 
Cheer up, the worst is yet to come(Philander C. Johnson) // any people's tomb- 
stones should read: Died at 30. Buried at60"(Nicholas Murray sutler)(505). 

I regret that before pgeople can be reformed they have to be sinners,/And that 
before you have pianists in the family you have to have beginners (Ogden Nash). // 
This is the posture of fortwme's slave/One foot in the gravy,one foot in the 
grave, Let the meek inhefixt the earth---they have it coming to them( James 
Thurber) (507).//Everything comes to him who hustles while he weits(Thomas A. 
Edison) (507).//There's always room for improvement,you know--it's the biggest 
room in the house( louise Heath Leber) (508). 

He who hesitates gets bumped from the rear (Homer Phillips).//A nuisance may be 
merely a right thing in the wrong place-—Iike a pig in the parlour instead of tl 
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instead of the barnyard( George Sutherland).//Abeut the only thing that'ill give 
you more for your money than ten years ago is the penny scale at the drugstore 
(Earl Wilson).//A man always has two reasons for doing anything---a good reason 
and the real resen (J. Pierpont Horgen) (509). 
\ There are trivial truths and the great truths, The opposite of a trivial truth 
M plainly false. The opposite of a great truth is also true (Hels Bohr). // 
Blessed are those who can give without remembering and take without forgetting 
`(Elizabeth Asquith Bibeseo)(510). 
We're not primarily put on this earth to see through one another,but to see one 
another through(Peter De vries) (51m). 
The mosy difficult thing in the world is te know how to do a thing and to watch 
somebody else doing it wrong,without comment(T, H. White).//It is better to give 
than to lend, and it costs about the same(Philip Gibbs).//The worst-temper¥ed 
people I've met were people who knew they were wrong(Wilson Mizner) (512). 
Flattery is all right---if you don't inhale(Adlai E, Stevenson) // Cop Inents are 
like perfumegto be inhaled,not swallowed(Charles Clark Munn)(513). 
The fellow who says he 11 meet you halfway usually thinks he's standing on the 
dividing line(O. A. Battista). // There is nobody so irritating as somebody with 
less intelligenee and more sense than we have(Don Herold)(515). 
There® 4s only one way to achieve hap@piness on this terrestria: ball,/and that 
is to hwave either a clear conscience,or none at all(Ogden Nash).//Vanity,vanity, 
all is vanity,@/That's any fun at all for humanity(Ogden Nash) (316). 
Angels fly,beause they take themselves lightly....I believe in getting inte hot 
water; it keeps you clean....Me#rely having an open mind is nothing. The ebject 
of opening themind,as of opening the mouth,is to shut it again on something solid 
(6. k. Chesterton) (517) 8 
If you look at a window,you see f lyspecks, dust, the crack where Junior's Frisbee Ér 
hit it. If you look through a windew,you see the world beyond (Frederick Buechner), 
//There is no cure for birth anddeath save to enjoy the interval (d. Santayana).// 
The world is divided into peple who do things and pople who get the credit. Try 
to belong to the first class. Threre's far less competition(Dwight Morrov) (518). 
There is no right way to do the wrogeng thing(oren Arnold) // No one can make you 
feel inferior without your consent (Eleanor Roosevelt).//Never gef up with the 
lark, Get up only for a lark(John Boyd-Orr).//1f we don&t stand for something, ve 
will fall for anything(Ireme Dunne).//We can't cross a bridge until we come to 
it; but I always like to lay dom a pontoon ahead of t ine (Bernard Baruch) (519). 
It is much easier te do and die than it is to reason why(G. A. Studdert-Kennedy) 
(521)//I don't think being well-rounded is particularly important. I would rather 
see people with a cutting edge on them(Barnaby Keeney) (522). 
Somethings have to be believed to be seen(Ralph Hodgson)(524).//Don't be afraid to 
take a big step if one is indicated, You can't cress a chasm in two small jumps 
(David Lloyd George) (525). 
There are three ingredients in kethe good life: learning,ecarning and yearning(Chris 
topher Moriey)(526).//In the langange of screen comedians four of the main grades 
of laugh are the titter,the yowl,the beily laugh and the bof fo. The titter is just 
a titte, The yowl is a runaway titter, Anyone who has ever had the pleasure knows 
all about the belly laugh. The bof fo is the laugh that kilis\James Agee) (536). 
All thethings 1 really like to de are either immeral,illegal er fattening(Alexand- 
er Woolicott).//A habit cannut be tossed — window; it must be coaxed dom the 
stairs a step at a tine (Hark Twain)(538). { 
\Why are hotel-room walls so thin when you sleep and so thick when you listes(arth- 
ur Gedfrey)(547).//The traveller was active; he went strenuously in search of 
Ippeople, of adeventure,of experience. The tourist is passive; he expects interesting 
things to happen to hin. He goes "sight-seeing (Daniel J. Bodstin,The Image) (549). 
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To be really cosmopolitan,a man must be at home even in his om country( Thomas 

Wentworth Higginson, + Studies o e hors)(553). 

Don't be intimidated by foreign cooksyy. Tomatoes and eregane make it Italian. 

Wine and tarragon make it French, Sour cream makes it Russian. Lemon and Ginnamon 

make it Greek, Sey sauce make it Chinese, Garlic makes it good. Now you are an 

International Cook(Alice May BrockgAlice's Restaurant Cookbook).//The flavor of 
‘ frying bacon beats orange blossoms( Bd Hove) (563). 

There is more simplicity in the man who eats caviar on impulse than in the§ man 
who eats grapenuts on principle(G, k. Chesterton).//The only occasion when the 
\ traditions of courtesy permits a hostess to help herself before a woman guest is 

when she has reason to believe the food is poisoned( Emily Post).//I drink to 

~- _ make other people interesting(G. J. Nathan) ($64). 

IJ Bating words has never given me indigestion(Winston Chiyehill) (565). 

z First you put in whiskey to make it strong; then you add water to make it weak; 
you put is lemon to make it sour, th you put in sugar to make it sweet; you say 
"here's to yon!“ —-and then you drink it yourself(Nikita Balieff on American 
drinking eon wt ons) (567). 

Said Aris tot iet Plato, / Have another swet potato?"/Said Plato unto Aristotle,/ 
"Thank you, I prfer the bottle"(Owem Wister (568). 
The United Nations was not set up to be a reformatory. It was assumed that you 
would begood before you got it and not that being in would make you geod(Jehn 
Foster Dulèes).//America never lest a war er won a conference ( Will Rogers) (575) 
All free nen, wherever they may live,are citizens of Berlin. And therefore, s 
a free nan, I take pride in the wrds "Ich bin ein Berliner" (ihn F. Kennedy) // Tou 
have offered to trade us an apple for an orchard. We do not do that in this 
country(John P. Kennedy to Andrei Gremyko)(580).//Tell him,if he doesn't mind, 
we il shake hands (John F. Kennedy, to interprter,on meeting Khrushchev for the firsi 
tine) / It we are strong, our strength will speak for itself. If we are weak, 
words will be no help(John F, Kenndy,speech prepared for delivery in Dallas)(581) 
I have in my band 57 cases of individuals who would appear to be either card- 
carrying members or certainly loyal to the Communist Party,but whe,nevertheless, 
are helping to shape our foreign pelicy(Senator Jeseph McCarthy), //Shémever you 
have an efficient governmmat you have a dictatorship(Harry 8. )(583). 
In most commmities it is illegal to cry fire“ in a crowded assembly. Should it 
not be considered serious intern&ional misconduct to manufacture a general war 
scare in an effort to achieve local political aims?(Dwight p. Eisenhower) (585). 
A positive advice given to me by an old courtier: Onl¥ two rules really comt, 
4 Sever miss an opportunity to relieve yourself; never miss a chance to sit dom 
and rest your feet(Edward,Duke of windsor, A King's Story) (856) 
' There cannot be a crisis next week, My schedule is already full (Henry Kissinger) 
~ (590).//Nobody believes a rumor here wtil it's officially denied( Bavard Cheyfitz). 
1991).//Diplomat: A person whe cam be disarming even though his coutry isn't 
(Sidmey Brody).//In the White Heuse,the future rapidly becomes the past; and 
delay is itself a decisien(Theedore Sorensen) (592). 
A statesnan is a politin who is held upright by equal pressure from all direct- 
ions( Eric A. Johnson ), / Yo tene: what the farmer does with the turkey mtil 
> Thaksgiving\ mike Connolly) (595). 
Bad officials are elected by good citizens who do not vwote(G. J. Nathan) (597). 
SA committezof ome gets things dene (Joe Ryan) (599). 
Theperfect difemat is adept at playing the heads—I-win, tailsz-vin-senething-else 
gane (Charles A, Cerami)( 6U0) 
as is easier to fight for principles than to live up to them(Adlai B. Stevenson) 
73. 
Poiiticians and wives agree on one thing---it you postpone payment until some 
time in the future, it's not really spending(Biil vaughan) (609), 
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In polities...the time comes when you've got to pee or get off the pot (Richard 
M. Nizxon)(610).//Nothing is ever accomplished by a committee unless it consists 
of three members,one of whom appears to be sick and the other absent( Hengdridk 
van 100n) (615). 
Thomas Jefferson founded the Democratic Party; Franklin Roosevelt dunbfouded 
it(Dewey Short)(615). 
A lot of politicians forget they ve been appointed and think they have been 
X annointed(Mrs Claude Pepper).//Polities: the conduct of public affairs for priva 
-te advantage(Ambrose Bierce)(616).//I never found,in a long experience of poli- 
tles, that criticism is ever inhibited by ignorance(Harold Macmillan)(617). 
A politician should have three hats. One for throwing in the ring, one for talk- 
ing through,and one for puliling rabbits out of if he's elected(Walter Trohan)./ 
//There are too many poiticians who believe,with a conviction based on experi- 
enee,that you can fool all of the people all the time(Franklin P. adans) . // 
"Straight~from-the-shoulder politicians should talk from a little higher up 
(John F. varker) (618) 
> Public office is the last refuge of a scoumdrel (Boes Penrose).//Vote for the 
man who promises least; he 11 be the least disappointing( Bernard M. Baruch) (619) 
Political skill is the ability to foretell what 18 going to happen tomorrow, 
next veek, next month,and next year. And to have the ability afterwards to explain 
why it didn't happen(Winston Churchill).//He mows nothing and thinks he knows 
everything. That points clearly to be a political career(G, B. Shaw,Major Barb- 
Nera). /me first rule of polities is never to say never(William v. Shannon) (622) 
Polities is like roller sskat ing. You go partly where you want to go, and partly 
where the damed things take you(H. F. Ashurst) (623). 
We realize the absurdity of applying science te artistic or moral subjects if ve 
try to speak of half a pound of beauty or t@wo incheef p courage(Arhtur p. 
Smethurst)(628).//The world would be @ safer place,/If someone had a plan,/Before 
exploing Outer Space,/To find the Inner Man(E. T. Harburg) (632). 
Facts do not cease to exist because they are ignored(Aldous Huxley).//Statistics 
are like a bikini bathing suit. What they h reveal is suggestive, but what they 
conceal is vital(Aaron Levenstein) (637). 
Darwin was as much of an emancipat?o; as was Lincoln (v. G, Sumer) (639). 
The airplanes they are making nowadays are so fast they can fly halfway across 
thecountry before they are obsolete(Bill Vaughan).//The computer is not intell- 
< igent at all,but very stupid Indeed, and that is one of its (values grea}---its 
‘blind stupidity(645). Š 
A Ford will run whenever a quorum of its parts is present (F. LeWarner)(647). 
Our opinion of people depends less upon what we see in them than upon what they 
make us see in ourselves (Sarah Grand). // men you are down and out,something alway, 
turns up---and it is usually the noses of your friends(Orsen Welles) (655). 
‘Nothing is more infuriating and embarrassing than an ally who happens to be on 
our side for the wrong reasons. . . . he truest test of independent judgment is 
being able to dislike someone who admires us, and to admire someone who dislike 
us.. . A person has no more right to attend a party with a head full of venom 
than with a throat full of virus(Sydmey J, Harris)(655) 
No one agrees with other people's opinions.he merely agrees with nis om opinion; 
expressed by somebody else(Sydney Tremayne) (657). 
it it's very painful for you to criticize your friends,you ‘re safe in doing it. 
But if you take the slightest pleasure in it,that's the time to hold your tongue 
(Alice Duer Miller) (658), 
He picks his friends---to pieces(Mae West).//Acquaintance: a person whom we know 
well enough to borrow from,but not well enough to lend to (Anbrose Bierce) (659). 
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The proper office of a friend is to side with you when you are in the wrong. 
nearly anybody will side with you when you are in the right....The holy passion 
of Friendship is of so sweet and steady and loyal and enduring a nature that it 
will last through a whole lifetimes,if not asked to lend money(Mark Twain) // An 
one can sympathize with the sfferings of a friend, but it requires a very fine 
nature to sympathize with a friend's success(Oscar Wilde)(660), 
Friendship is almost always the union of a part of one mind with a part of anoth 
er; people are friends in spots(G,Santayana).//Platonic friendship: the inter- 
‘val between the introduction and thafirst kiss(Sophie Irene Ioeb)(661).//There 
are people who are very resourceful/At being remorseful,/and who apparently feel 
the best way to make friends? Is to do something terrible and then make amens(Ogd 
-en Nash).//One friend in a lifetime is much; two are many; three are hardly 
possible(Henry Adans) (662). 
Few human beings are proof against the implied flattery of rapt attention (Jack 
Woodford) (666).//Good fences make good neighbors(Robert Frost)(670). 
Living next to you is in some ways like sleeping with an elephant. No matter how 
friendly and even-tempered is the beast, one is affected by every twitch and ermat 
(P. E. Trudeau on Canada's relations with the U. 38. A.) (671). 
The world has forgotten, in its preoccupation with Left and Right, that there is 
an Above and Below Fran Werfel) (678). 
A Quaker on the essence of his faith: "No pomp under any circumstanee(679),. 
What does it take sto be an Archbishop ogt Canterbury? The strength of a horse- 
--and theability te be a cart horse one day and a race horse the next( Geoffrey 
Fisher) (680). / Religion is caught, not taucht (d. R. Inge) (682). 
Going to church doesn't make you a Christian any more than going to a garage 
makes you aa automobile(W. a. "Billy" Sunday) (686). 
It often happens that I wake at night and begin to think about a serious problem 
and decide that I must tell the Pope about it, Then I wake up completely and re- 
member that I am the @ope(Pope John XXIII) (688). 
We think for a landlady considering a lodger it is important to know his income, 
but still more important to know his philosophy(G.K.uhesterton,Heretics). 
oral indignation is jealogusy with a halo(H.G,Wells)(696),//It is a sin to bel- 
~Leve evil of others, but it is seldom a mistake(H, L. Mencken) (698), 
The quickest way of ending a war is to lose it(George Orwell,Shooting an Fleph- 
agt).//The but ir to be sacrificed because of the war always turns out to be the 
margarineof the poor (James Tobin) (705). 
I have a rendezvous with Death/At some disputed barricade, Alan Seeger)(713) 
Make love, not war(Slogan of the Vietnam antiwar movement).//Hell no, ve won't go 
(ditto)(723).// 
We read of industrial vapors,automebile and jet-plane exhausts that contaminate 
the air, We never hear of the millions of human exhausts expelling tobacco smo- 
-> ke( Henry Swartz) (739). 
Whenever I hear people discussing bär control,I always remember that I was the 
fifth(Clarenece Darrow) (743). 
A pedestrian is a man in danger of life; a walker is a man in possession of his 
soul (David McCord) (762), 
Take a good deep breath of filth(Alam Steiger and Stanton Burnett,program on 
air polltution in N. Y.)(763). 
"“Cowards die many times before their death; the valiant nevrer taste 
of death but once. 
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William K. Wimsatt,ur. & Cleanth Brooks, ELT 


HISTORY(1957). 
troduct : Ball it entative Histo of te: t t 
West(vii). 


Chai: In the edo we find the doctrine of anamésis(cf Meno,82-5)---Wedsworth- 
ian otherwo recoliection---as an explanation of how we come to be possessed e 
at all of ideas more perfect than the things of our worldly experience (13). An 
honest reading of efich passages in rlato can seaeely blink the fact that the 
bodily beauty alluded to is that of theboy lover. (Qrthés paiderastein reads one 
phrase olf the symposium,211,rendered by Jowett as "true love"), Péerasty was 

a Spartan cult. in the memorabilia of Xenophon(III,8; IV, 6) S@erates produces 

the concept of the beautiful as the conveniemt(i.e.. the "fumctional"-—-a dug 
basket,if well made,is Ae a golden shiel@d,if not well nade, 1s ugly)(14) 


Chg2: The Poetics is a of the type which Aristotle himself called "acroam- 
atic"~--to be interpreted only with the help of other and larger vorks (21). 
Poetry prefers impossible probabilities(admata eiketa) to imprébable possibil- 
ities(dumata apithana)(XXIV). But how can what is impossible be probable? Prbab- 
le,plausible,or harmonious,by certain approximate laws of spirit, Wwalue and 
desire,we might say, rather than by rules of physical science and measurement. or, 
by certain internal laws set up by a work of art for itself,rather than by laws 
of scientific external reference. rhe statement “art imitates nature“ (hs techné 
mimeitai tēn phusin) occurs not in the poetics but in the Meteorology, IV, 3 and 
refers to the help given to digestion by cookery X Agin: “Every art and education 
-al discipline aims at filling out what nature leaves undone"( polities IV{VII], 
17); "Art finishes the job when nature fails,or imitates th ssing parts" (ales 
II,8)(26), The possible objects of poetic imitation are saidi te be not only men 
as they are in real life,but men either better(beltiomas) or werse than they 
are (II) ——and not only things as they were or are, but tings as they ought to be 
(hoia einai deaxxXV). The term better“ is a It of aristotle's general ne ta- 
physics of form,:rowhh,direction,or ideal; "Mature works either through mechanical 
necessity(to anagkaion) or through a drive toward the ideal(to beltion)(on the 
Generation of Animals,I,4)(27). In a Gaaracteristic biological analogy Aristotle 
sums up the history of tragedy as a genre: Tragedy, having passed throug) many 
phases,reached its natural form, and there it stopped“ (IV) (28). A come poet of 
his time complained: "Your tragedian is altogether the most fortunate of poets, 
First his plot 18 familiar to the audience before a line is uttered—--he need 
only give a reninbr. if I just say Oedipus , they know all the rest....We comic 
poets have no such resources“ (Antiphenes, pg 3842, fr. 191, quoted in Gilbert Norwwod, 
}, Greek Comedy,p49), it was rtue of such a well-stocked tradition of fabulous 
i fact that Horace could later| give his classic advice about beginning with he 
| Siege of Troy, not with the barth or Helen(in medias ze (30). The kind of oneness 
aten in istotle's theory of verbal mimesis is the oneness of of a thing 
which has hé terogeneous,interacting parts(II,2). He sees the whole as more than 
the sum of its parts if only in that iat includes ther relations among the 
parts (32). 


Che3: Aristotle has only slight regard for tndetxtn element of tragedy in his 
list,opsis, the de part pr spectacle, Mere\ scens-shif ting, he considers it 
(VI) (37). Fortes fortma t. God helps him that helps himself, Chekhov's 

8 rehard provides a diminished figure from Greek tragedy in the nelanchly, 
unlovable,and uniucky philosopher servant Epihedof,whose "Twenty Misfortunes a Bag 
Day"(if he opens door, the knob co esoff in his hand; if he plays bitliards,he 
rips the cloth) are clearly a part of his miserable character (43). Aristotle's 
remarks abotu comedy are better illustrated by almost any play of Plautus than 
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than by the masterpieces of Aristophanes. In tragedy, he says, the poet took the 
already legendary name and rewrote the already known story around it. In comedy 

‘he took “characteristic” names(ou ta tuchenta onomata). The phrase is an emend- 

; ation by Butcher, but seems eminently plausible. The plays of Plautus and Terence 
and the fragments and titles of Greek New Comedy and(47) Middle Comedy yield a 
large and various gollection of label names(Thomas E. Berit) : “charactonyms");: 
Monotropos(Hermit) ,volypragmon(Busybody),Philocomasium(Village xevel Girl), 
Pamphile(All-—Dear),etc.(48). Aristotle has a tenden see the vices more viv- 
idly than he does the virtues,e.g. Ehle, II, 7, IV, 7-8. The tendency is continued a 
and accemtuated by his pupil and successor Theophrastus in his vharacters,a nosoi- 
ogy,a gallery of nasty persons, Greek ethical theory and comic theory are strongly 
alike in finding vi¥e,much more than virtue,usceptible of fixed portraiture. the 
names of 6 out of the 30 Theo hs tan characters are the same as titles of lest 
plays by Menander (49). In the A DE Henri Bremond's Prière et Poés er arter the firs 
chapter "Platon et la rosie Exilée" comes the second "Aristote et la Poésie 
Dépottisee"; "There is no metaphysic,either § right or wrong,in his Poetics, 
There is no other heresy than that of silence---the most dangerous of all--- 
Aristotle's sin of omission,his disappearing trick. He has not written a single 
sentence from which one might convict him of setting aside the traditional view 
of the poet's inspiration and identifying poetic knowledge with rational, But 
then he has not written a sentence either---except to be sure that about cathar- 
sis---~from which one might even suspect the contrary. ro remain silent is to 

consent. Aristotle has kept his silence---silence forever to be deplored~-~silence 
pregnan th catastrophe,pregnant,if I may so express myself,with Boileau"(53). 


ChA: In the rhaedrus,261,Sucrutes says: “The art of ceatsatien in speech is not 
confined to courts and political gatherings, but apparently, if it is an art at 
all,it would be one and the same in all kinds of speaking,the art by which a man 
will be able to produce a resemblance betwer all things between which it can be 
produced. Rhetoric has, and has had from early times, the highly useful second- 
ary sense; a study of how words wo@R(58). Actuali ty“ or vividness\ energeia) 
(aristotle,Rhetoric,ch.11) is perhaps better taken as a term for summing up the 
effect of rhetorical figures than as a name for another figure on the same 
‘-oting. Roman rhetoricians(Bionysius of Halicarnassus,De Iys VII; longinw, 
Peri Hupsous,XV; Quintilian, inst, Orat.,VIII,3,62) use the term energeia in 
approximately the same sense(W,Rhys Roberts,lenginus on the Sublime, 197-8) (70). 
The important thing about both Aristotle and Isocrates as rhetoricians is that 
they affirm the power of thewrd. In the earliest extant ren nr. the 16 
pages of the second-—century Dionysius Thrax,we ascend through six stages,from 
accurate reading aloud and interpretation of figures of speech,to the crown of 
all(71),the criticism of poetry. The Grammaticus of this age was scarcely the 
figure for a mid-1@th-century Grammarian's iuneral, He was the professionally 
qualified poetarum interpres(J.W.H Atkins, literary Criticism in antiquity,1,182- 
33 J. E. Sandys,A History of classical Scholarship,I,6-11). Ci ere, . Oratore 


III, 18: "I am grateful to the Stoics for kis reason; that they alone of all 

the philosovhers have declared eloquence to be virtue and wisdom"(Stoicis hane 
habeo gratiam,quod soli ex omibus eloquentiam virtutem ac sapientiam esse dix- 
ermt). The ancient quarrel between the philosophers and the poets te which 
Plate alludes in the Republic was the same in principe as a later and much 
longer quarrel between dialecticians(in the Platonic sense,philosophers tending 
toward science) and rhetoricians. rhe Stoic philosopher Zeno made a comparison 
| (recorded® in Cicero's Orator XXXII,113) between the concise form of dialectic 
| utterance,a “closed fist", and the expanded expression of of rhetorie, a "open 
palm", On the side of of the dialecticians one might align in one consistent 
team: Plato,Abelard,Occam,Ramus,@Descartes, On the ide of he Rnetoricians, 
Aristotle,Cicero,Quintilian,Augustine,John of Salisbury, Bona wen ture (72). 
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Ch.5: The Epistola ad Pisones(in the next century dubbed Ars Poetica By Quintilian, 
VIII,3) is a slick piece of writing produced by Horace apparently toward the end 
of his life(79), Cicero: "If I had twice as long to live,I should have no time to 


read lyric poetry“ (Seneca, RAS. XLIX, 5; Atkins, II, 44); Caesar; "Avoid a curious 


i 
i 


word as you would a rock“ (Aulus Gellius,i,iv; Atkins, II, 33). Many very explicit in- 
structions: Five acts, no more,no less(Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 
/fabula--—-189); only three speakers at a time(nec quarta loqui persona laboret - 
192) scenes of butchery olfstage(me peueros coram populo Medex trucidet-—185), ete. 
Some of his neatly turned dicta are not very readily sqared with his own practice 
as a poet. His Qdes and Epodes,for instance, age far too varied and original in 
their union of m@ter and matter to be accountable to such rules of the ars as 

those which say that anger should be expressed in Lambs, that only gods, sporting 
events,young love and the banquet should be treated in lyric meters, There is no 


55 piace in the As for a 8 like the Horatian integer vi tae( 84). Us ge 
7 5 2 


ale, 
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Ts judge and law nd rule of speech(\quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma lo- 
/ quendi---71-2), 


Che6; Aristotle had said cautiously that it might be useful to think about three 
areas of prose style,appropriate more or less to three recog branches of 
oratory-~-forensic,deliberative,and epideictic( M th Sieerd! rst 
named the three now celebrated kinds of oratorical style; genus vehemen s, genus 
médicum,genus subtile(Qrator,XXI). The author of the Ad Herrenium used the approx- 
imately synonymous terms: gravis mediocris, extenuata(IV,vii). The treatise On Verb 
-al Composition of Dionysius used a 4 slightly different ſhyree: the elegan,,the 
middle or common, nd the severely sœ plain; and the same author's Essay on Demos- 
thenes,again a different three: the lofty & or sublime,the middle, and the plain, 
Demetrius is the only author who distinguishes not three styles, but four: the 
magnificent, the elegant, the plain, and the forceful(103), 


Che7: The philosophy of vlotinus is a philosophy of Being through emanation (tolma) 


Fron, nd return(epistrophé) to, the Divhe une, There is this world,an appearance, 
as for lato, and there is the reality which is Yonder. The grades of a kind of 
trinity,soul(psuch®),intelligence(nous),and Oneness ( Ben), occur as microcosmic 
and macrocosmic counterparts(113). The plotinian term "simple"\ haplous),a modern 
editor explains, nay describe either absence of internal differentiation «as 

wim che simpleity or mity of a pebble) or precisely the opposite, a high degree 
of “internal differentiation"---in other words,organic unity(as with the mity of 
a living body) (E.R.Dodis,Select Passages Illustrating Neo-Plitenism, pp. 45-6, notes 
to Ennead VI,vii,13-5)(118). Among the crit ei of beauty mom to later antiquity 
two of tne most respected were those emphasized by Stoic philosophers and litt- 
erateurs; symmetry and brightness of colour. "Only a compound can be beautiful, 
never anything devoid of parts; and only a whole; the several parts will have 
beauty, not in themselves, but only as working together to give a comely total. Yet 
beauty in an aggregate demands beauty in details; it cannot be constructed out of 
ugliness; its law must run throughtout“ (n. I, vi, 1). "All the lovelimess of 
color and even the licht of the su, being devoid of parts and so not beautiful 
by symmetry,must be ruled out of the realm of beauty. And how comes gold to be 

a beautif thing? And lightning by night, and the stars, why are these so fairy" 
(ib.) de leeres. may be translated all too easily into the language of the 
practical Literary critic, How many lines of a poem, ve might ask ourselves, do we 
read before we begin to form some opinion of its merity How many scenes of a 
play, before knowing whether we enjoy it? Certain short phrases have, or seem to 
have poetic power---the sudden flashes of the sublime about which Longinus spoke 
---the sure “touchstones" or sovereign fragments by which atthew Arnold would 
propose the ordering of criticism, Our choice $$ between a holistic view of art 
and a connoisseurship of the disjecta membra may not be able altogether to escape 
the fact 
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that tu in one of its most natural,primitive,and perennial uses, the term 
"beautiful" does apply $e simple and bright and smooth objects~--gold rather 
than rusty iron,a polished topaz rather than a lump of nud (119). In the very 
metaphors we choose for commeding works of art---brighte or brilliant or 
clean or clear,not muddy, dirty or drab( 120). rhe idea of brightness as intell- 
igible form is closely connected with another classical aesthetic 1dea - 
found, for instance, in Plato's Philebus and Hippias Major and again in 

Enneads I,vi,1---that Beauty is discerned d@f chiefly by the senses ef sight 
and hearing(cf, Aristotle,Politics VIII,5). “Brauty(chieFly addresses paar 
to sight"(121). In Aquinas,as in most of the theological am aes e 

of his ce tury, and notably the Franciscans,we find the Plotinian and Pyatonic 
philosophy of light notre radiant than ever. Claritas,splender Neuen 
fulgor,iux,lumen--@-such words recur( 28). Beauty is thought to be apprehended 
in a kind of reposeful contemplation( pulchrum,.,cuius ipsa apprehensio placet) 
(Summa Theologicae I-II, 271, ad In.) and in that sense is different from the 
good(bonum),which is the ebject of appetite(the distinction is hardly rigid; 
Summa II- II, 145, 2 argues that moral good is spiritual @beauty: "Unde Aveusti- 
nus dicit...'Honestum voco intelligibilem pulchritudinem,quam spiritualem 

nos proprie dicimus,'"), the conception is much beter knownto modern aesthet— 
icians under its gantian name of disinterest“ (29). Jacques Maritain,art and 
scho lasted en, tr. J. F. Scan lan, 27: The lack of a head or an arm is a serious 
defect in a woman but of much less account in a statue. Art fl kthe Middle 

Ages is just the right way of making whatever anybody happens to be making 
(recta ratio factibilium)-~-each artifact according to its own plan, in a 
hierarchy,a cathedral being worth more than a cowshed,but each one right (and 
beautiful) in its om way, The physical,servile,or mechanical arts in general 
were on a plan ferior to that of the seven liberal arts, And these in turn 
were,of course,inferior to the theological arts, he medieval conception viewed 
from its lower end(the root of any functionalist theory of art) has been neatly 
epitomized bý the neo-Thomist sculptor and theorist Eric Gill in the title of 
his book Beatty Looks After Itself, In his Art,p.4,Gill saa: 8 Tmake a drain 
pipe is as much the work of an artist as it is to make paintings awe poems," 
Properly speaking, there are no fine arts in such a systen( 10). The Middle 
Ages,following Quintilian nd Augustine, vere likely to treat poetry as a pend- 
ant to logie, or rhetoric, ‘ke Dutch Meistersingers called themselves rhetoric- 
iens,for poetry was a secondary rhetoric. ur in deference: to Aristotle's 
dictum(De Anima III,7),repeated by Aquines(In Boethii de Trinitate 6,2,ad 5m.), 
that one cannot think logically without framing impmpery images, poetry might be 
made a propaedeutic to logic. the student who inquires after poetry in the 
system of Aquinas himself will search the texts to find poetry treated only 
here amd there, either as a problem in semantics,s kind of subrational metaphor- 
ic evasion to be distinguished from theonogical analog, or as an art of verbal 
reasonebing lower even than sophistic or rhetoric(thatis,at the bottom) in a 
scale which has Aristotelian metaphysical demonstration at the tupg "Poetic 
knowledge concerns matters which through a deficiency in truth cannot be 

laid hold of by the reason: hence the reason has to be beguiled by means d 
certain simi:itudes, Theology,on theother han deals with matters which are 
above reason, So the symbolic mode is common to both types or discourse; 


neither type is suited to reason ing“ (ad tertium dicajndum,quod poetica scient- 
ia est de his quae propter defectum veritatis non possunt a ratione capi; 
unde oportet quod quasi quibusdam similitudinibus ratio seducatur; theologia 
autem est de his quae sunt supra rationem; et ideo modus symbolicus utrique 
communis est, em neutra rationi proportionetur---vommentatum in i Primum 

ad 72 7757 


Librum Sententiarum Magistri Petri re 
ibrum Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi, xalg ud. 1, 25, is a rommantic- 


Toward the end of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young an phere 
ized piece of scholasticism Stepehen Dedalus expounds to hsi friend Lynch a- 
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series of freely rendered Thomistic theses: “You see 1 use the word arrest. I 
mean that the tragic emotion is static. Or rather the dramatic emotion 18. 

The feelings excited by improper art are kinetic,desire or .oathing.... The 

arts which excite hen, prehographie or didactic,are therefore improper arts. 

ihe esthetic emotion...is therefore static. The mind is arrested and raised 
above desire and loathing” 3 “Aquinas...says that is beautiful the apprehen- 
siom of which pleases"; "Aquinas says; Ad pulchridinm tria requiruntur integritas, 


consonantia,ciaritas”; “Our eyelid closes before we are aware that the fly is 
about to enter our eye"(132). 


has: The world is the shell or cover(cortex) of an inner meaning(nucleus), the 
X veil over a hidden meaning,the entrance to such a meaning,the lower symbol of a 
` higher meaning, Thomas Aquinas; "So,whereas im every other so He things are 
signified by vords, this ackience has the property that e things signified by 
theyerds have themselves alse a signification, therefore the firsisignification 
whereby words signify things belongs to the first sense,the historical or literal 
That signification whereby things signified by words have themselves also a 
signification is called the spiritual sense,which is@ebased on the literal,and 


„ 


presupposes it“(Summa .heologigae,I,q.1,art.10,ad 3m). He goes on toname the 
three kinds of spiritual sense: allegorical,moral,and anagogical (147). in a 
13th-century vernacular poem which . been cal ariiest literary critic- 
ism in imelish(J.W.H, Atkins, Bnglish; ticism 1, „che allegorical conflictus 
entitled e Owl and thew ngale,the case for didact ims in poetry(the 
hidden moral and religious lessens in the symbolic musk) be heard as the 


owl argues the merits of his ow austere song; at the same time the hedonistic 
argument for the new kind of Troulbadourglove lyric seems audible ib n the 
Nightingale's counter-—plea( 149). 


Chu "Visit the ancients and strip them of their vealth, Vida had said repetit- 
iously,in each part of his De Arte kogtiga( 1527), I, 4 ; II, 542 ff.; III,244(158). 
ihe most signal victory for the Aristotelian rules vas that by which the unity o 
of action so much stressed by Aristotle and the unity of time to which he un- 
doubtedly alluded(in his phrase hupo mian periodon heliou) came the now famous 
three mities of action, time and place, the mitéas Scaligériennes of French 
classical drama in the next century, oufficiently indicated by Scaliger in his 
Poeties(\561),they were hammered home by vastelvetro in his roetica d' Aristotele 
Volgarizzata et Sposta,1570). Castelvetro argued wiwith admirable practical 
solicitude: "...i1 quale io no veggo che possa passare il giro del sole,siccome 
dice aristotele,cio® ore dodici,conciosiacosaché per le necessità del corpo, come 
d mangiare,bere,disporre i superflui pesi del weir ventre e della vesica,dormire 
e per altre necessit&,non possa il popolo continuare oltre il predetto termine 
cost fatta dimora in teatro.” This kind of time,xiexternal or theater tine, reer 
than internal or plot tine, vas not really what Artstot le had in mind; the Greek 
tragedies came three to a day,with a satyr play af tervards (160). But critieism 
in the 16th chtury was also energetic in stretching, not tigictening,rules when 
it had to say something about the undoubted(if irregular) masterpieces in the 
Gothic mode: the defence of Ariosto's variety“ in Cinthio's un the Composition . 


of the Romances(1547),in Tasso's Discourses on the Heroic voem(1594) written to 
defend the theme of love in his Jerusalem Delivered, in Maz@oni‘s two Moo urses 
(1572,1587) defending Dante's Qomedy,and in Guarini's Compendium of a Leonie 
1601) written to defend his om Il Pastor Fido(161). Sidney's Defence of 
Poesie is both the munglish locus of closest contact with ITpalian criticism and 

a brilliant epitome of what vas best in the spirit of that critewm. the utilitar 
-ian defense of poetry by an Englishman appears qute early in the century with 
Sir Thomas Elyot's Boke of the sovernour( 1530), Bk I ch. 10-12% Trhoughout italian 
criticism of the century(in Trissino,Minturno,Cinthio,Massoni,for instance) n 
the accepted formula is morally didactie, the Horatio-Aristotelian instruction 
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and pleasure,with countless inconclusive variations on the relation between = 
the two(167), At the same time the vlatonie charge of immorality might readi ly 
be brought against poetry-—-especially when English moralists(e.g. Roger 

Ascham in his Scholemaster) associated poetry with italianate license in man- 
ners or dress, or when Puritan writers turned their attention te the theater. 
Stephen Gosson's pungent School of Abuse: . . I will imitate the dogs of 
Egypt,which coming to the banks of Nilus to quench their thirst,sip and away, 
drinkrunning, lest they be snapped short for a prey to crocodiles" 68). 


Ghe10: rhefources of Sidney's Defence were classical, but the spirit was fto 
very stern classical. He is essentially a theorist of Athe exuberant Inagin- 
ation, A far more severe classicism may be observed in qonson (174), the Jonson- 
ian “humour” was Roman satiric technique applied to london vice(175). modern 
scholarship has agicovered classical and Renaissance sources (in Cicero, retron- 
ius,Qintilian,and the two Senecas, in Erasmus,Machiaveili,Vives,Bacon and a host 
of others) for about four-fifths of the material which makes up Jonson's Bf 
timber, rhe discussion on tragedy and comedy is mostiy derived from paniel 
Heinsius, De Tragoediae Constitutione and Jacobus Pon tan us, ad tii de Plauto 
et Teret e, sertat One iongish part om prose style and letter 
writing is t directly from sohn noskins s Directions for speech and style 
then cireulating in ms, Here we have a good anthology of classical and Renaiss- 
ance doctrine reducéd to pithy Senecan English: "ready writimg makes not good 
writing; but good writhg brings on ready writing"(No.115)3; "the kpisodes, and 
digressions in a rable,are the same that housestuffe,and other furniture are in 
a ho use“ (No. 134) (177). Jonson is very severe on servile prostration before the 
ancients; Nothing i9(178) more ridiculous,then to make an Author a Dictator 
as the schools have done Aristotle"(No.123). Like Horace and Martial,he has 

a stern sense of indignation at the kind of imitation which may be called 

ro bbery——stealing wile protesting originality,a “false venditation of their 
own naturals. . Such are all the Essayists,even their master Mowmtaigne"(No.65). 
"Not,as a Creature, that swalowes,what it takes in,crude,raw,or undigested; but, 
that feeds with an Appetite,and hath a Stonacketo concoct,devide,and turne all 
into nourishment, Not, to imitate servilely,asHorace saith...but to draw forth 
out of the best, and choisest flowers,with the Bee, and turne all into foney“ (N. 
130){179). “Memory of all the powers of the mind,istie most Meat and frail; 
it is he first of our faculties that Age invades....Whatsoever I pawn'd with 
it,while I was yewmg,and a boy,it offers me readily,and without stops; but what 
I trust to it now,or have done of later yeares,it layes up more negligently, 
and oftentimes loses" 'No.56)\180) 


gh 11: The term “poem"(which since the time of wordsworth and Keats has meant 
for us a shert piece of verse,characteristically an ode or sonnet) meant in 
Dryden's h time par excellence a long story in verse(an epic or heroic poem) 

or a drama like an epic, (D'Avenant argued that the epic should be fashioned 
after the drama in five main parts-—-~Letter to Hobbes prefixed to Gondibert; 
vryden argued that the narrative epic was the correct model for @the mighty 
drama.) A shorter poem was likely te be eatted dubbed a "paper of verses“ (Sir 
Robert Howard,Preface to Four Plays; Dryden,Bssay €f vramatic -oesy). Nobody 

In pryden's day would have understood voe's typically romantic thesis that a 
long poem is a contradiction in terms and that such an apparently successful 
long poem as Milton's Paradise [ost is really a collection of short poems,intense 
moments,held together by prose(Cf.,however Dryden in oriei and Progress of 
Satire on Milton who "runs into a flat of thought,sometimes for a hundred lines 
together"). As tragedy was he norm of Aristotle's theory, and epistolary( 197) 
satire implicitly that of Horace's best insights,so the heroic epic was the 
more or less explicit norm of poetry in the latter part of the 17th century. 
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Witness the epic straining of even such a topica: poemas Dryden's Annus Mirab- 
ilis and the dreams of pryden and Pope about writing a British epic. Heréic 
poets,says the Earl of Musgrave in his Ess upon Poetry,1682,are "gigantic 
souls; the heroic poem is the "chief effort of human sense. And Dryden was 
/ sure that the heroic poem not only had always been but always would be "esteemed 
. „the greatest work of human nature"( Apology for Heroic roetry and Poetic 
Licence). As late in his career as 1697 he open the Dedication of his" translate 
t Aeneis with the sentence: "A HEROIC POHM, truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest 
work which the soul of man is capabje to perform"(198). in the Preface to his 
Troilus and Cressida,Dryden complains about Shakespeare's play: "The chief 
persons,who give name to the tragedy,are left alive; Cressida is false,and is 
not punished,” Later in the same rreface he uses the full term "poetical just- 
; ice," introduced by Rymer he year before in his Tragedies of the Last Age,and 
Auen to become a commonplace of crigism(205). In the next generation Pope's 
| antagonist John Dennis raised the loudest voice for Poetic Justice in a contro- 
versy over the suicide of Addison's Cato. Poetic Justice was an exaggeration of 
the Aristotetian punishment of the flaw in the cham cter of the tragic protag- 
onist, But the doctrine could thrive only through a certain lack of interest in 
whtat Aristotle said about the greatness of the protagonist and about the 
infelicity of distributive justice, or the mixed ending, in tragedy—~pwmishment 
for the wicked,reward for the just. A conspicuous exhibit in the histery of 
Poetic J,,stice is Nahum Tate's mixed ending for King Lear,in mich Cordelia 
marries Edgar. The question is a complicated one, for it concerns not only 
evil and punishment but virtuous inclinations and sympathy,and conflict of sym- 
pathies( 206), The satirist's apologia may be summarised as fo.lows: The satir- 
ist meant to hurt nobody, least of all any innocent person; he named no body, 
but aimed at the miversal; his charter was to lash vice and fol ly, to correct 
manners,to uphold morality, In times so iow that men were not atraid to be 
| known as knaves,they were yet ashamed to be laughed at as fools, In tragic 
justice grand crimes were punished by death. in comic and satiric justice 
mean vices and the foily which went with them were punished by scornful rid- 
icule, The early view of comedy as a moral agent vas quite grim, Sidney: 
“seall the end of the comical part be not upon such scornful matters as stir 
laughter only,but mixed with it that delightful teaching which is the end of 
poes¢y. a@nd the great fault, even in that point of laughter, and forbidn plain- 
ly by aristotle,is that they stir laughter in sinful things,which are rather 
execrable than ridiculous; or an miserable,which are rather to be pitied than 
scorned”(pefense of voosy,ed. A. S. Cook, 51). Jonson, Timber,No.131; "Nor is the 
moving of laughter alwaies the end of Comedy,that is rather a & fowling for 
the peoples delight,or their fooling. For,as Aristotle saies rightly,the moving 
of laughter is a fault in vomedie,a kind of turpitude,that depraves some part 
of a man's nature without a disease. As a wry face without paine moves laughter, 
or a deformed wizard"; the passage is derived from the agelastic puteh critic 
Heinsius; "Nec novererisum sane constituit Comoedium,sed plebis aucupium est,et 
abusus, Nam Ridiculum,ut recte Aristoteles,vitium est et foedits,doloris exp- 
ers; quae partem in homine ajiquam corrumpit abspque nor bo. ut foeda et detorta 
facies,si nullo dolore id fiat,risum movet"(Discoveries,a critical ed, ay 
Maurice Castelain, 133-4). cf Aristotle,P0etics,V; the fault which Aristotle 
took as the object(208) to be imitated in comedy(the ridiculous,to geloion) is 
taken by Heinsius as a fault in in comedy itself, the laughable,and Jonson heav- 
ily underscores this interpretation. . che neo-classr satirist's protestation of 
moral, and denial of slanderous,intent,poses very vividly the Aristotelian distin 
-ction between general poetic meaning and historical particularity. cope and 
Warburton maintained that the names E in the Dumciad did not matter, because 
the types are perennial(cf, Joseph Andrews,Bk III, ch. 1) (209). meredith's 
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lecture the Idea of the Comic and the Uses of the Comic Spirit in Literat- 
ure(1877; ed. by Lane Cooper, M Essay on Comedy,1918) was an anachron isn an 
unlimited celebration of French classical comedy, There are,annowces meredith, 
two extreme spirits which are anti- comic: the vuritanical non-laughers or el- 
asts and riotous belly-shaking Bacchanalian hypergelasts; ef Aristotle in his 
Ethics setting the boorish enemy of fun and the buffoonish fun-maker on each 
Side of the gentlemanly r, wit. Within the area of thdiiterary laughable he 
distinguishes from comedyl, both satire(211) (prideful, egoistic, saf~vindigtatory, 
sentimental, working on a Noraso tank of bileQ and humor,so beloved of the Brit 
ish( bumptious md cheerful, laughter holding botn his sides," comforting his 
victim with the hearty slap on the back), Meredith's plea is for the corrective 
and civilizing agency of wit,and especially of feminine wit, Shrewdly he read a 
tribute to bbe saving grace of woman's charity and laughter in even sulach minor 
fragments of tne plays of Menander as were then known, He traced the same theme 
in Terence's The mother-intaw and the Woman of dros,then in the comedies of 
Moliére and par ar excellence in The Misanthrope(212). Pope, Epistle to AUgustus: 
"A vile incomium doubly ridicules:/There's nothing blackens like the ink of 
fools". TeleS.: Ezra Pound's knowledge of Latin is that of an eager wmder- 
U. impatient with grammar and in love with the idea of poetry“ (218). 


Chei2; The life work ofthe French logician beter Ramus was a sustained attack 
on what he considered the perversions of latter-day Aristotelianism,with the 
assistance of colleague Omer talon. Among the most influential books during 

the later 16th century and the first half of tne 17th century in France and 

im gland were undoubtedly the now little-known Dialectique(1555) am Dialeeie- 
2e ibri Duo(1556) of Ramus and the companion Institutiones Oratoriae(1544), 

in a later version entitled Rhetorica,of Talon. Ancient Stoic philosophers had 
made a distinction betveen (222) the closed fist of dialectic and e the open 
palm of rhetoric, Cicero,Qrater XXXII: “Zeno quidem ille a quo disciplina 
stoicorum est manu demonstrare solebat quid inter has artis interesset; nam 

cum compresserat digitos pugnumque fecerat,dialecticam aiebat eiusmodi/esse; 

cum autem deduxerat et manum dilataverat,palmae illius similem eloquentiam 

esse dicebat." With Ramus and with his inglish followers of the 17th century, 
both dialectic and rhetoric came heavily under the “clunchfist" of method 
ies eee: "The Clunch—fist of Logick( good to knock a man wm at a blow”) 
Poetry is closely related both to rhetoric and to dialectie(223 Thomas 
Sprat,uistory of kke Royal Society: "...a constant nesolution,to reject all the 
amplivications,digressions,and swellings of style: to return to back to the 
primitive purity,and shortness,when men deliver d so many thi almost in an 
equal number of words....bringing all things as near as the Mathematical 
plainness, as they can....preferring the language of Artizans,Cowtntryman,and 
Merchants,before that of Wits,or Scholars," The later burlesque version of this 
ideal in the third Book of Gulliver's Travels is the “project” of the Academy 
of lagado for entirely abolishing all words whatsoveer....expressing themselves 
by things.” Words and things, res et verba,was a theme which had come echoing 
dom rhetorical corridors since the days of the Ciceronian ratio et oratio 
and Quintilian's Curam ergo verborum rerum volo so1icitudinem esse, "Few words 
gare best when once we go a-Maying" 228). BVI, A Letter to a Youg Clefgyman, 


| Lately Entered into Holy Orders: "Proper words in proper places,make t be tu 
true definition of a style"(244), 


.: in Cartesian France critics bonsted of their esprit géometrique. The 
Abbe Jean Terrasson in the Preface to his Dissertation Crytique sur 1 IId. 
(1715): "The way to think about a literary problem is that pointed out by 

| Descartes for problems of physical science, A critic who tries any other wgay 
is not worthy to be living in the present century, There is nothing better 
than mathematics as a propaedeutic for literary criticism.” Lanson; “Toutes 
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les critiques que verrault, hontenel le, La Motte dirigent contre les beuvres part- 
iculiéres des anciens sont fondées sur ce principe. Ce que je ne comprends pas 
ne saurait etre raisorabble"(258), The British empiricist found the cold mathe- 
matical realm of reality, the "unearthly ballet of bloodless categories", little 
to his taste, ne revelled in the Iockean secondary qualities. Referring to 
Tocke's Essay,Bk II, ch. 8, Addison wrote in spectator No.413: "Things would make 
but a poor Appearance to the sye,if we saw them only in their proper Figures 
and Motions; And what Reason can we assign for their exciting is us many of 
those Ideas which are different from any thing that exists in the O¢bjects 
themselves,(for such are Light and Colours) were it not to add Supernumerary 
Ornaments to the Universe,and make it more agreeable to the imagination?...what 
a rough and unsightly Sketch of Nature should we be entertained with,did all 
her Colouring disappear,and the several Distinctions of Light and Sahde vanish" 
4259). A joke was recorded by A- V., Schlegel: According to gurke, the Beautiful is 
a tolerably beautiful strumpet, and the Sublime is a gkrenadier with a big mous- 
tache"(Vorlesungen ueber Schoene Literatur ma Kunst,Heilbrom,1884,1,63; "Man 
hat ganz treffend eingewandt: nach Burke sey eine mur leidlich artige Buhlerin 
schoen, nd ein Grenadier mit einem grossen Schnurrbarte erhaben“; the translat- 
Ton, perhaps a slight improvement on the original, 1s Saintsbury s, III, 400). 
Addison,Spectator No. 411: "We are struck, ve know not how,with the symmetry of 
any thing we see,and immediately assent to the Beauty of an Object,without 
enquiring into the particular § Causes and uccasions of 1t (200). The Abbé J. B. 
Du Bos in his flexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peintware(1719); 
"Do we p to reason about the merit of a stew? Do we appeal to geometric princ- 
iples of flavour,or attempt a sc@imtific description of ingredimts,or debate 
about keir proportion---before we decide if the stew is good or bad?" Leibniz 
in his Meditationes de vogitione,Veritate et Ideis(1684),and Baumgarten,in his 
Meditationes los cae de nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus(1735),formulated 
the theory that beauty is experienced not in Cartesian clear and dist¥tinct 
Ideas, but in ideas that are clear though confused,that is,in "sensuous" ideas 
(images). Clear but confusedly sensuous Ideas (hat is,ideas which are distingui- 
shable from one another but not internally analyzable) constitute one form of th 
ineffable, .:hetheory of the ineffable,the nameless object of taste“, the je-ne- 
-sais- the “grace beyond the reach of art",is strongly in the ascendant at 
zn irth of modern aesthetics,and along with it, the theory of an “interni" 
aesthetic Sense, no less simple and ultimate than the external senses, no less 
autononous, no less infallible, Francis Hutcheson,An Inquiry into the vriginal 
o+ our ideas of Beauty and Virtue,vI,x: Nor does there seem any thing more 
difficult in this matter,than that the Mind should ve always determin'd to 
receive the Idea of Sweet,when rarticles of such a Form emter the rores of the 
Tongue"(261). A medieva: accent on the intellectuality of such verbal arts as 
poetry and rhetoric(and along with music, because of its mathematical ommponat) 
was in the nenaissance gradually modified so as to admit o equal standing 
visual arts such as painting and sculpture, The term arti del Disego(16th cent.) 
Beaux Arts(17th cent.) (262). The Abbé Du Bos' Réflexions says a good deal not 
only about painting and poetry but also about sculpture,engraving and music,and 
in the mglish translation of this work in 1748 the word Music is added to te 
title. But to the Abbé Charles Bat teur, in his Les beaux arts reduits è um mem | 
principe of 1746,seems to go the credit of having first defined and rationalized 
almost exactly the modern category. Succedding writers,notably the encyclopedists 
(Montesquieu, Diderot) broadenst the ideas of Batteux,and D'Alembert substituted 
architecture for the dance: "La peinture,sla sculpture,l'architecture,la poesie, 
la musique et leurs differentes divisions composent la troisiéme distribution 
generale,qui naft de l'imagination et dont les parties sont comprises sous le 
nom de beaux-arts"(Discours préliminaire to the mcyclopédie) (263). Combining 
Simonides's mot with the Horatian tag, the rrene painter Cahrles Alphonse de 
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"Ut pictura poesis erit; sight qué Poesi/Sit Pictura;.../...muta Poesis/Dicit- 
ur haec,Pictura loquens s6 ; a vocari. The poem was translated by no less 
a man of letters than Dryden in 1795 and prefixed with a lengthy "Parallel 
Between Poetry and painting." The Rot of a poem,for instance, Is, as Aristotle 
had suggested,like the line drawing or sketch for a painting; the diction and 
imagery are like the colors(the outline "to advantage” filled)(cf, us Dry- 
den's Preface to rables,ed Ker, II, 252-3). Accoding to this theory(264), the 
models for hisbrical, or narrative, buinting( the highest genre, as epic was the 
highest in poetry) might be found the literary classics, A critique of 
Nicholas Poussin's uiblical painting “The Fall of Manna in the Desert” by the 
French Academicians is a remarkable illustration. nere was the graphic telling 
of an action, single, of sufficient size and completeness, in a mode highly comp- 
atible with the rules laid down in the poe $e It had a beginning( the dowcast 
state of those Isr-elites who had not „tet notice the manna),a middie,with a 
peripeteia or turning point: the descent of the manna and the looking up of 
certain Israelites to see it),and end or denouement(the gathering andaeating 
of the manna by certain others). So the e:ement of time was caught and mendered 
in space, and so were cause and effect, the reasons for emotions and the express- 
Lon of bbem. The French Academicians tabulated the visuel symptoms by which 
human emotion is betrayed. In his treatise Expression des vassions,Charbes le 
zrm, the official painter to louis XIV, put Descartes' psychology virtually on 
the tip of the young peinters' brushes, For example the folifging caption for 
the picture of "Sadness"; . . the Eyebrows rise towards the middle of the fore- 
head more than towards the Cheeks; the Eye ballappears full of perturbation; 
the white of the bye is lellov, the Kyelids are drawn down and a little swelled; 
all about the Eyes is livid; the Nostrils are draw domvvard; the Mouth is held 
open and the corners are drawn dow; the head carelessly leaning on one of the 
Shoulders; the Face is of a lead Colour the Lips of pale"(265). A curious con- 
trast between the influence of literary norms on painting and the influence of 
painting norms on literature, Whereas the influence of Literature on painting 
was broadly intellectual and humanistic,the reciprocal influence of painting 
on literature was markedly non-humanistic and sensational, It was ndot in the 
heroic historical pictures that the poets had a great deal to learn( histor- 
ical pictures were learned from poetry itself), but in landscapes by Claude and 
Salvator Rosa. A distinct reflection of these painting styles appears throughout 
English topographical and descriptive poetry of the 18th century. James Thom- 
son, Me Castle of Indolence,I,xxxviii: "Sometimes the Pencil in cool airy Halls/ 
Bade the gay Bloom of vernal Landskips rise,/ur Autum's varied Shades imbrown 
the Walls3/Now the black Tempest strikes the astonish'd Eyes; Now dom t he 
Steep the flashing Torrent flies;/he trembling Sm now plays o'er Ocean blue, / 
And now rude Mountains from amid the Skies;/Whate'er Lorrain light-touched with 
softening Hue,/Or savage Rosa dash'd,or learned Poussin drew“ (266). Lessing 
was not the first to emphasise the difference between poetry and painting(Laoc- 
Non, VI). Leonardo,with an insistence on the direct natural appeal of paint to 
the eye,virtu visiva,had drawn a clear disthction,albeit all in favor of his 
own art. "Les mots et les couleurs ne sont choses pareilles,” says La Fontaine 
in Conte du Tableau,"Ni les yeux sont les oreilles,” Lessing's critieal reorient 
~ation(268); is incomplete, There is,for example,his curious recommendation 
that poetry should get around troublesome descriptive spots by the device of 
reducing them to some kind of narration. See how Homer does theshield of Achill- 
es——an elaborate description but all conveyed in the process of fabrication of 
the shield by vulcan, See how Homer describes the bow of randarus,how Anacreon 
describes the lovley boy Bathyllus( 269). In short, Lessing's conception of te 
difference between painting and poetry, seems to amount to a distinction be 
between still pictures «iid moving pictures, His notion of the moving pictures 


that make up poetry would perhaps better correspond to the now archaic and 
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naive phases of the modern cinematic art than to the advantages of verticality 
or associational depth which have been explored in more recent techniques, Less- 
ing's theory leans all too clearly toward vividness or illusionism(270). The 
formula poetry plus melody“ equals music" meant first, in the 16th and early 

17th centuries,that music was to serve the higher,more intellectual and imitative 
purposes of poetry. The proposed ideal was a single melodic line @closely match- 
ing the verbal line,note for syllable,quantity for quantity,and aiming even at 
some degree of story-telling, Thomas Morley,A Plain and sasy introduction to 
rractical Musie(1597): If the subject be light,you mist cause your musie te go 
in motions which carry with them a celerity or quickness of tine. . .; if it be 
lamentable,the note must go in slow and heavy motions,..Moreover,you must have 

a care that when your matter signifieth ascending, high heaven and such like, 

you make your music ascend; and. . . hen your ditty speaks of descending, Iomess, 
depth,hell and other such,you must make your music descend, For as it will be 
thought a great absurdity to talk of heaven andpoint downward to the earth: so it 
will be counted great incongruity if a musician upon the words He ascended into 
heaven should cause his music to descend," Thomas Campion's songs and his théeret 
-i aim(to “couple” his “words and notes lovingly together”),Milton's Comus and 
the music of Henry Lawes are xamples which will readily occur to the student of 
English literature. later, in the second half of the 17th century, the subserviency 
of music to poetry was reversed. roetry came actually to be written to meet the 
requirements of musical setting. Witness the operas of Dryden,or the tame libretto 
of Tate's Dido and Aeneas,for he music of Purcell, The poetry,Dryden complained 
in his Preface to Albion and Albanius,must please hearing rather than gratify 
understanding,"...Dryden's two poems for St Cecilia's Day are magnificent instances 
of that genre of poetry which came to be written as an invitation to an exercise 
of powers by the(272) musical composer(273). Because of its basic assumption that 
the aim of the arts is a direct imitation of nature, 1Sth-century theory was in the 
curious position of seeing literature as the contentual norm of painting and 
music,and at the same time of seeing either painting or music as the technical 
norm of literature, for literature vas clarly in possession of objects for imit- 
ation but was handicapped by having really no paint (no natural sensory signs) or 
none to speak of; painting itself was in a favorable sition\midd „having both 
definable objects and natural signs: while musi& vvhen pure and not allied to 


vocal art) was in the odd positipn of having persuasively direct sensory medium 
but ne controllable correspondfigce between the medium and any definite objects (275 
Chei4: Criticism was still nominally under the authority of the classies; it 


was a great point in favor of a literery thesis to have classical countenance or 
to be able to assume 2 classical form. By a slight oversimplification,we may think 
of Longinus as the Trojan horse in the camp of neo-classicism(285), English crites 
made mainly two things of the sublime, ooking eheifly at the passage in Ch. 35 of 
Longinus,on Nile,the Danube,the Rhine,the ocean, the craters of Etna, the critics 
erected a theory of the external objects which are sublime---namely,the big, the 
Irregular, the surprsing and frightening,especially the “dangerous bigness" of 
landscape objects which filled John Dennis with "a delight Horrour,a terrible 
Joy"(286), Another main feature of the axtermal sublime was wildness,shagginess, 
or Gothic irregularity, The second of the two things which English criticism made 
of the Ionginian sublime is a philosophy of untrammeled great "genius", Longinus 
had gone rather far in conferring upon such ideas as perfection“, precision“, and 
"regularity" a pejorative cast and in setting these against the idea of poetie 
genius, Addison made the doctrine more precise and naive(S ectator,Nos,160,291, 
592). Reynolds later said: "So far, indeed, 1s the presence of genius from implying 
an absence of faults,that they are considered by many as its inseparable compan- 
tons" (Discourses, I) (287). This was the bizarre doctrine(according to which poetic 
form consists in imperfection) inherited with distaste by Macaulay in his review 
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of Moore's Byron,and with an anachronistic gusto by Ruskin in his Stones of 
Venice, k If,ch.6 where the handwrought irregularity of Gothic aren a As 
praised in contrast to the machinemade "perfection" of modern glass beads. Eo 
Young,Conjectures upon Original vompoesition contains the most quotable express- 
ion of the 1onginian view: "A genius differs from a good understanding as a 
magician from a good architect. . . Hence genius has even been supposed to partake ' 
(288) of something divine. Nemo wguam vir us fuit,sine aliquo affldtu divino” 
Young flatly rejects the study of the classic models; "They engross our atention, 
and so prevent a due inspection of ourselves, they prejudice our judgment in 
favour of their abilities,and so lessen the sense of our own; and they intimidate 
us with this splendor of their renown," It is a paradoxical fact that the anc- 
ients hemselves “had no merit in being yri is." In those days it was imposs- 
ible to be otherwise. "They could not be Imitators." the actually mom ancients 
may very weil be nolding their honors only through our ignorance: “...they tho 
not real,are accidental Originals; the works they imitated,few exſcepted, are 
lost"(299). Dryden had once said of the slizabethan writers; "Fame then was 
cheap, and the first coner sped;/And they have kept it since, by being dead." un 
the new thoey,the only way to ve sure of having any worth(a kind of inescapable 
and hence unmeritorious worth) was to be on the threshold of literary history, to 
get hmethere first,even if with the least. ror ail improwments on the beginning 
would inescapably suffer the handicap of not being first. why would not Homer's 
poems, on Young's view,be subject to the same discant in value as the first steam- 
boat or the first airplane if put into competition with the machines of 19502 
Simply because of ke peculiar fiat, the confusion in critical thinking between poet 
and poem, by which thefget first became equivalent with the best (290). Both in 
hard ethical theory and in literary art---in The Theory of Moral Sentiments by 
Adam Smith and in A Sentimental Jourmey by Laurence Sterne-~--the finest thing 

in the world during the age of reason was sympathy“, a spontaneous overflow of our 
best,our softest,warmest feelings, It was a good thing for us that our fellow 
beings were in distress, It was good for us to go out of ourselves in this way. 
And it vas pleasant. The pleasure of tragdy,said lord Kames,arises from "an 
appetite after pain, "an inclination to render onese.f miserable*(Essays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural Religion,1751,p.14). The pleasure of tragedy, 
says Hugh Blair,is a "luxury of woe"(Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lttres,1829 
ed. „ p. 515) (295). The earlier stages of sentimental theory had remained more or 
less compatible with classicism, But full-grown "sympathy" was strongly anti- 
classcial, It was too simple to acedbdate the Aristotelim tension of pity and 
fear, “The misgture of good and odious qualities” in a protagonist,said yet 
another Scotch theorist,George Campbell, tears the mind “oppiste ways at once, by 
passions which,instead of uniting,repel one another," Such a mixture is "shocking 
ad disgustful"(The Philosophy of Rheéric,1776,1I,327). The tragedy of sympathy 

was a tragedy of simple pity,without fear, a tragedy of "innocent misfortune," 
without moral,witnout “poetic justivmce.” It was an illusionistic tearjerker, 


the Kotzebuian tragedy with which Coleridge was to be so much sgusted(296), 

The Man of Feeling survives in some of our most spontaneous ! of Speech 
as when we say that we "feel" a thing to be so rather tha: t it, or when we 
speak of a sensitive“ rather than a "perceptive" mind ee] sad feeli 
melancholy musing, pensive meditation, vere among tho most pervasive s 
18th-century music, he classica:ly generic term "pathetic" (meaning what arouses 
any kind of emotion) gradually assumed during this period the more special 

modern English meaning of the tenderly moving and pitiful. ‘the pleasures of nel 
ancholy, of pity,of pain,etc, were the reiterated paradoxes of 18th-century 
aesthetic theory. It is the{297) "romantic agony." on the other hand,cheer and 
wit go torgether. Cheer is%ociable and extrovert: 18th-century theorists recogni- 
zed this principle when they removed the "man of wit",the poet of social poetry, 
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franks of genius, Back in 1679 Dryden had said that "no man is at leisure 

to make sentences and similes,when his soul is in agony“ (preface to Troilus and 
Cressida), Dennis a little later had asserted that the production of similes was 
an exercise of the mind "utterly inconsistent” with intense grief (Preface to The 
Passion of Byblis), me in his essay “Of Simplicity and Refinement in wrting" 
found wit and passion “entirely incompatible": “when the affections are moved, 
there is no place for the imagination." Johnson's classic objection to milton's 
lyecidas as that it "is not to be regarded as the effusion of real passion; for 
passion mms not after remote allusions and obseure opinions.” The most sustained 
insistence on the theme occus in the z vols of Joseph Warton's Essay on Pope 
(1756-82). In the Dedication of the 1st vol., to k. Young,Warton not only divides 
real poets from mere men of wit" and “mere versifiers",but elevates "sublime 
and pathetic" poets(Spenser,S espeare,Milton-—~“at proper intervals“ Otway and 
Lee) above "ethical" poets(Drden,Donne, Denham,Cowley,Congreve), His main argu- 
men,culminating at the end of the vol., 1s that rope is "the great Poet of 
Reason, the sirst of Ethical authors in verse", "WIT and SATIRE are transitory and 
perishable,but NATURE and PASSION are eternal" 98). In the fifth part of Phiglos- 
ophical Inquiry Burke turns directly to the problem of verbal art and states 

the alternatives which may be expressed in effect; Aut pictura poesis,aut passio. 
He is mistrustful of the first alternative,the addisonian,for he feels certain 
that words do not really excite very good pictures,neither words like “honour”, 
“justice”, "liberty" nor even words like blue“, hot“, man“, horse“. poetry and 
rhetoric do not succeed in exact description,so well as painting does: their bu- 
siness is,to effect rather by sympathy than imitution.* Our -Passions are affected 
by words from whence" we “have no ideas (299), Theterm "association of ideas" 
was first launched by locke in the 4th ed. of his Essay, He did a great deal to 
develop the Hobbesian “train of ideas” toward the full doctrine of association 
announced by Hume in his rreatise and by David Hartley, in his yvbservatioms on 
Man(300), The several Aristotelian principles of assoqhtion— that is, likeness 
and difference, cause and effect, contiguity in space and time---with which Hume 
began his discussion( freatise I,4,4)---were at a stroke reduced by Hartley to a 
single mechanical principle of contiguity in time(either "synchronous" or suce- 
essive"), Hartley made that contiguity a character not of things as know by 

the human subject but of sensory vibrations and of their “miniature” reproductions 
in the “medullary” substance of the brain. ror each unit or simple item of exper- 
ience,a vibration of a certain sort and a vestigial remainder of it. If several 
of these experiences happened to eccur together often enough,the recurrence of a 
single one of the group stimulated from outside would set up a reminiscential 
jangle of the others(Qbservations,1749,Pt I,Ch.1,Sect.ii,Prepositions 9-10, pp. 
58~663 ef, Addison, Spectator,N0O.417; Coleridge,Biographia Literaria,ch.5). Hume, 
by a subtler technique of introspection,pushed the principle of of mere associat- 
ion to its ultimate,reducing all real kmowledge to wmitary discrete phenomenal 
moments and thus exploding not only external substances and causes but the inter- 
nal substance or self as the knowing agent, The new concepts of association, the 
Humean and Hartleyan,in effect washed out the earlier Lockean concept by making | 
it no different from any other connection between things, if fire and cooking, 
heart and blood,sumlicht and leaves, are only associations(301), then association 
in the sense of a kind of accidentally pertinacious cohesion of ideas is no 
longer distinguishable, By the subsumption of a special into a more genatric 
snse,a distinction has been levelled off. “Association” as it survives in usual 
discourse today still has the sense of the Ieckean usage, We associate persons 
with places, but not their heads with their shoulders( 302). On application of 
associationism proceeded upon the principle of synecdoche or part for whole, 
Addison in spectator,No.417: "...any single(303) Circumstance of what we have 
formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens numberless 
ideas that before slepyt in the Imagination; such a particular Smell or 
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Colour is able to fill the Mind, on a sudden,with the victure of the Fields or 
Gardens, where we first met with it..." Association under this aspect might be 

a way of putting back together the world which had been fragmented into atoms or 
moments of discrete experience by the Humean dissociation. under this aspect 

the name "association" gave way to the name „Imagination C 304). A related em- 
phasis was that on "coalescence",an aspect of the associative imagination which 
today we discuss under such names as "synthesis","fusion","integratiow", Words- 
worth and J. S. Mill would use the term mental chemistry". The munglish associat- 
ionist Abraham Tucker in his Light of Nature Pursued(1768) was the first to 
stress the wniqueness of the object produced by the associational coalescence, No’ 
Not an additon ofr juxtaposition of simple qualities in complex ideas, as in the 
lockean epistemology,but a fusion into a special and irreducible whole-—-this 
is the process by which we know syllables composed of letters,words composed of 
syllables,and a lump of sugar as a white,sweet,hard,and angular somewhat(W. dJe 
Bate,Classic to ndgntic, 118-20). Hebbes had been of the ophimon that "wit" is a 
"swift succession" of thoughts to "some approve d," and that the reason why 
some men are more qquickwitted than others lies in "the difference of men's 
passions; that love nd dislike,some one thing, some another"(Leviathan,I,viii). 
In 1774 Alexander Gerard's Essay on Genius makes the common-sensical observation 
that our passions tend to keep our minds running in certain directions( 306), 

A passion “preserves us from attending to foreign ideas,which wouid confound our 
thoughts and retard our fro gres8" (Bate, 124). Passion promotes unity of thinking; 
and not only “passions” in the sense of strong excitement but all the quieter 
kinds of feeling and interest. in Hs Light of Nature Pumpued Tucker meditates 

on how a person going to market to buy oats for his horse meets a wagon on the 
way and is reminded,not of turnpikes,orads,or commerce, but of the fact that the 
owner of the wagon is a farmer who might have some oats for sale more cheaply 
than at the narket (Bate, 126). These pronouncements went a long way,if not all 
the way,in anticipating the things that both German philosophers and the great 
inglish romantic poets were later on to say about emotion, “Hartley's system 
totters," wrote Coleridge to Southey(Aug. , 1803), because "association depends 
in a much greater degree on the recurrence of resembling states of feeling than 
trains of ideas, 1 almost think tht ideas never recall ideas,as far as they are 
ideas,any more than leaves in a forest create each other's motion, The breeze 

it is runs thro' them--at is the soul or st:te of feeling. (30707), nazlitt in 
his theorizing about aesthetic principles vas inf nenced by Abraham Tucker, whose 
wight of Nature Pursued he abridged and edited in 1807(308), 


ch 12: «the treatment of vividness(enargeia) in Aristobtle,Rhetoric, III. xi; 
Quintilian,Institutio,VIII.iii. Longinus,XV; At present the word( phantasia) 

is predominantly used in cases where,carried away by enthusiasm and passion, 

you think you see what you describe, and you place it before theeyes of your 
hearers." rope,citing Longinus in a footnote to his translatimof the Iliad VI, 
595, pointed out that Homer deals not only in the “great and noble“ but in the 
minutely observed detail, Spence, in an sssay on Pope's LSS Z- Vt II, invoked 

the statement (314) by wuintilian as a classical sanction for the same thing. 

And so too did Jospeh Warton on his sssay_ on the Genius and Writings ef Pope, 
though here the general argunnt was at the expense of Pope's Pastorals and in 
favor of the more minutely descriptive poetry of Thomson's Seasons, Warton 
thought that contemporary literature showed many symptoms of “departing from 
these true and lively and minute representations of Nature,and of dwelling 

in generalities, The doctrine of particularity became something like a rhetor- 
ical standard during the latter half of the 18th century. Lord Kanes: avoid 
as much as possible abstract and general terms...images,which are the life of 
poetry,cannot be raised in any. perfection but by introducing particular objects” 
(Elements of Criticism,ch,4,2nd.ed., Edinburgh, 1763, 1, 304) George Campbells "... 
the more general any name is as it comprehends the more individuals under it,and 
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consequently rewires the more(315) extensive knowledge in the mind that would 
rightly apprehend it,the more it must have of indistinctness and obscurity.... 
The more genebal the terms are,the picture is the fainter; the more special they 
Jare,it is the brighter"( Philosophy of Rhetoric,2d, ed., Bx II, ek. 7, vol. II, p. 103) 
(). one ingratiating feature of the doctrine of ideal form was its accomodating 
vagueness. Prof, 1ovejoy Has distinguished 37 senses of the term Nature“ as 
aesthetic norm, But theses senses are complementary and anYogical. The main 
neo~classie emphasis on\was/ the idea that there is a world order, both as a total 
embodiment,as a set of principles, and as a realm of moreor less movable and 
predictable objects of various classes, Among these classes of Hodjects the most 
important for(317) the artist's study were human beings themselves,in their sev- 
eral sub-classes,eand in their institutions and productions (318). The Augustan 
concept of nature“ had a strongly social cast. it was the nature of man's 
ereations,his civilization,cities,estates,drawing rooms, thaters,conversations, 

it included, but it was not centercd in,tre kin’ of “netrre” which nowadays we 
mostly experience on picnics. The unnatural for rope was a deviation from a 

norm; for romantic naturalists the unnatural would actually be hte restraint in- 
posed by a norm, One fled from authority to the outdoors (319). Johnson on the 
grandeur of genrality(Rasselas,c@h.10; Oreface to Shakespeare; Life of Cowley; 
Rambler,No,36)(320), Cf Reynolds; “Hefthe @rious painter!]will leave the meaner 
Artist servilely to supose that those are the best pictures which are most likely 
to deceive the spectators. He wil! permit the lower painter,like the florist or 
collector of shells,to exhibit the minute discriminations,which distinguish one 
objewct of the same species rom anothers; mile he,like the philosopher, will 
consider Nature in the abstract,and represent it in every one of his figures the 
character of its species "Piscourses delivered to the Students of the Royal Acadmey 
III); “In the same manner as the historical Painter never enter to the detail of 
colours,so neither does he debase his conceptions with minute attention to the 
discriminations of drapery. It is the inferiour style that marks the variety of 

| stuffs, With him the clothing is neither woollen,nor linen,nor silk, satin, or 

| velevt; it is drayery; it is nothing more“ (Aba, IV). Cf, Blake s mpwmgent marginal 
; comments; "Heal effect is making out of parts, and it is nothing slse but that"; 
i "Sacrifice the parts; What becomes of the whole?"; "Minute Discrimination is not 
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his age in recognizing thesublime as a( 323) category distinct from the beautiful, 
i +The sublime plays a pronounced,if somewhat disguised,role in his thought as an 
[fad met or equivalent of the universal, "Sublimity is produced by aggregat ion, and 
|] littleness by dispersion, Great thoughts are always general" (Life of Cowley). cf 

i longinus,XLIII,on Theopompus who “spoilt the whole by some petty words,..He might 
have described the scene in broad outline.” Johnson's rationalist classicism was 
tempered by empiricbm, He constantly appeals from literary cont tition to life( 324), 
"Reason wants not Horace to suport it"(Preface to Shakespeare); "There is always 
an appeal open from criticism to nature (He of vryden), He was not at heart, a 
critic according to the neo-ciassic species, He never wrote anything approseking 
Addison's series of ela Ss appraising Paradise ost according to the categor- 
ies laid down by neo-Aristotelianism, His notorious disgust at iycidas wqs part of 
a prevomantic preference for nature over the formal conventions of the pastoral, 
In his Shakespeare rreface he not only defended the “mingled” genre of tragicomedy 
but rejected the wmities of time and place(as no true iiusions), His anti-classic 
revolt erupts with some energy rather early in his critical career in three of 

his Ramblers: "Definitions have been mo less difficult or uncertain in criticism 
than in lav. Imagination, a licentious and vagrant faculty, umsusceptible of limit- 
ations,and impatient of restraint, has always endeavoured to baffle the logician, 
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to perpylex te confines of disthetion,and burst the enclosures of regularity. 
there is therefore scarcely any species of writing of which we can tell what 

is its essence,and what are its constituents; every new genius produces some 
innovation, which when invented and approved, subverts the rules which the 
practice of foregoing authors had established“ (No. 125); "SomeLlawslare to be 
considered as fundamental and indispensable, others only as useful and convenient; 
some as dictated by reason and neeessity,others as enacted by despotick anti- 
quity..."(No.156)(325). Among the more @fixed and obligatory rules of drama, 
Johnson recognized the unity of action amd the single hero, Among the more 
obviously legitimate targets for dissent are the mity of bine, the rule against 
tragi-comedy,the rule of five acts,and the mimit of three persons together on 
the stage. Rambler Ne. 143, he criterions of Plagiarism"; Ademventurer No. 
95,"Apology for Apparent Plagierism,Sources of Lietrary Variety"(326), For a 

men with Johnson's advanced conception of the universal,plaglarism was something 
which a good poet could scarcely avoid.Rambler No.36: The range of pastoral 

is indeed narrov, for though nature itself,philosophically considered, be inexhaust 
~ible,yet its general effects on the eye and on the ear are uniform,and incapable 
of much variety of description." He respected the general opinion-—-the "common 
voice of the multitude,winstructed by preept and wprejudiced by authority" 
(Rambler No. 52). "About things on which the public thinks long it commonly 
attains to think right" (AT dg Addison); In the character of his Elegy I rejoice 
to concur with the common resder"(Life of Gray); That cannot be woupoetical 
with which all are pleased“ life of Milton)(327). Hume's appeal to the vkerdict 
of time in questions of art (“of the Standard of rasten) was a contemporary 
parallel to Johnson's view. Ionginus and Castelvetro are two earlier critics 

who entertain a clear respect for universal suffrage. in the next century rols- 
toy's pe t standard is the reductio ad absurdum, une of the most practical 
operations of the universal was in the area of diction. inthe high Renaissance 
the taste had been in favorof the local coior and baroque individuality of spec- 
ialist vocabularies, Terms of mining, fomding, gold working,of marine,huinting 

ans feleonry,Ronsard had especially recommended, he time wswas to come, begin- 
ning perhaps about the date of Faleoner's Shigzreck( 1762), and running through 
th@ whole 19th century, en localization was again the norm, Johnson ves a late 
spokesman for an era in which the ee e technical vocabulary was an 
accidental, bastard, abd vulgar lingo. Addison ¢ensured Milton for using "lar~ 


Che 18: Some of the main kinds of poetic diction which became fixed in the 18th- 
century complex, Slightly to one Aga soi belongs the archaiec,melancholy,and 
variously romantic strain invented by Spenser fer the Faerie Queene and lavish- 
ly repeated in the 18th@-century Spenserian imitations. A more classical diction 
can be described under three main grammatical headings: l. With Ward to etymol- 
ogy, the most pronounced trend was the continuation of Renaissance latinism, espec- 
ially as this was helped by the rise of scientific or "philosophic" ideas and 
vocabulary and by uvidian and Virgilian meanings in the translations of pryden 
and his predecessors, 2, With regard to parts of speech,the most proneunced 
trend was the increase of adjectives,both Latin derivatives and a large crowd of 
seientific and poetic coinages bearing the Inglish termination —y. 3. With 
gard to syntax and logical erelatſon, the most pronounced trend was the coupling 
She adjective with the noun in a kind of glossy stock phrase or periphrase 
„Addison: Since it often hapens that the most obvious Fhrases and those 
are used in ordinary Conversation, become too familiar to the Ear, and 
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contract a kind of Meanness by passing through the mouths of the vulgar,a roet 
should take particular Care to guard himseif against Idiomatick Ways of Speak- 
ing"(Spectater No. 285). Pope; It must alse be allowed that there is a majesty 
and harmony in the Greek language,which greatly contribute to elevate and support 
the narration. But I must also observe, that this is an advantage grown upon the 
language since Homer's time; for things are removed from vulgarity by being out 
of use; and if the words we could find in any present language were equally 
sonorous or musical in themselves, they would still appear less poetical and 
uncommon than those of a dead one,from this only ecircumstance,of being in every 
man's mouth"(Postseript to the translation ef the 88 „ Johnson on a passage 
in Macbeth I. v: "Words become low by the occasions to which they are applied, or 
the general character ot them who use them.. . . Cone, thick night!fand pall thee 
in the dunnest smoke of hell,/That my keen ife see not the wound it makes;/Nor 
heaven peep through the blankets of che »/To cry,nold,holdi'...the efficacy 
of this invocation isdestroyed by the insertion of an epithet now seldom heard 
but in thdstable,sand dun night may cone or go without any other notice than 
contempt. . ef. thelsentiment is weakened by the name of an instrument used by the 
butchers and cooks in the meanest enploynent. . . ho, Mthout some relaxation of 
his gravity,can hear of the avengers of guilt peeping through a blanket?"(Rambler 
No. 168), Gray's letter to Richard West,April 4,1742(Letters,ed. L. whibley,I,98) 
(342). Dryden uses "diction" with an apology for Latinism,in the preface to 
Sylvae,1685, The first personto use the term “poetic diction" is apparently 
Dennis, in his Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetrygak.v,1701. im his 
Preface to the 412d, 1715, Pope wrote: "We acknowledge hin nonerlthe father 

of poetical diction." Johnson wrote a retrespective last word: There vas 
before the time of Dryden no poetical diction....Thise happy combinations of words 
which distinguished poetry from prose had been rarely attempted; we had few 

vlegancies or flowers of speech"( Life of den). Two kinds of protest against 
poetic diction have occurred: that of een nee to pedantry and 

\ affectation,appealing to polite idiom,the educated spoken word; and that of 

h romantic,hostile to the same things, but appealing to the primitive,the naive, the 

i i | directly Rassionate,the natural spoken word. The first of these protests occurs 
intermittently(343) throughout the classical and Renaissance eras. it is the 

| voice of Horace(usus quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi),of Ben 
Jonson (pure and neat Language 1 love,yet plaine and customary "---Timber,no,118), 
‘of Dryden("'Tis not the jerk or sting of an epigram...nor the jingle of a more 
poor paronomasia"-—-preface to Annus Mirabilis),of Pope("False eloquence, like 
the prismatic glass,/Its gaudy colours spreads on ev'ry place; /rhe face 

of Nature we no more survey,/All glares alike,without distinction gay"-—-Essay 
on Criticism, iI,311-4). It is the latter-day voice of coldsmith,in his Life of 
Parnell,complaining about the “pristine barbarity” ofcontemporary Spenserians and 
Miltonists; “These misguided innovetors have not been content with restoring 
antiquated words and phrases,but have indulged themselves in the most licentiow 

f transpositions and the harshest constructions,vainly imagining that the more 

| their writings are unlike prose,the more they resemble poetry." The classical 
protest is moderate and good-tempered. The same Goldsmith will wriem 

entitled "“voetry Distinguished from Other Writing." “Certain words" are "“part~ 

icuaarly adapted to the poetical expression." The final and successful revolt 
against "petic diction" was more violent (344). It is worth remembering that 
Wordsworth reacted immediately not so much against Spenser,Milton,Milton, and 
Pope("To this day I believe I could repeat,with a iittle previous rummaging of 
my memory, several thousand lines of Pope"--Letters of the Wordsworth Family,ed. 
W.Knight,1907,III,122),the poets who had created English poetic diction,as 
against his own now anonymous contemporaries whose poetic staple was periphrastic 
elegance (345). The debate between Wordsworth and Coleridge rases two questions; 
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one genetic---Among what kinds of people does poetic languarseoriginate? The 
other critical---How is "poetic diction" in the sense of something undesirably 
artificial to be distinguished from the valid idiom of poetry? Vico was a 
fountainhead of primitivism,of which wordsworth was certainly unaware, It sis 
not necessary to enquire how directly he was in touch with Herder and other 
continental writers on Volkspoesie,or with theories of bardic composition of 
Homer's epics in Blackwell, Kamos, and Blair, More concrete phenomena are the 
archaic forgeries of the 18th century by Macpherson and Chatterton,the cult 
of the "noble savage“, the "child of nature“, and the pathetically exploited 
worker poets~--Stephen Duck the thresher,Henry Jones the irish bricklayer patron 
~ized by Iord Chesterfield,James woodhouse the shoemaker,Anne Yearsley the 
milkmaid(Lactilla)(see C.B.Tinker,Nature's Simple plan,92-103), The vogue was 
recorded in Byron's riddcule of "tmeful cobblers“ in English Bards and Scotch 
Rexiexexa, II. 765 ff. One difference between Wordsworth and his forerunners of 
the 15th century was that with(350) the preference for nature did not reach 
the crisis of diction, That was what Wordsworth had against them, The supposedly 
primitive or natural poets of the 18th century were not distinguished for a 
Wordsworthian simplicity of language. wordsworth's primitivism vas part of a 
general reaction against the aristocratic side of neo-classicism, Dryden believe: 
the right language of poetry to be the language of the king and court. Pope 
believed the same,at least of the Elizabethan age(Preface to shakespeare); about 
George 11 he had much difficulty(Epistle to Augustus), Swift (Tat Ex No. 230) 
and Johnson(jdler No. %) were severe upon the imbecilities of society talk. The 
anti-aristocratie ten Ency rested short of prinitivism( 351). All language is an 
arsegnal of clichés, she usual rule of thun is that a poet should avoid clichés, 
put a higher rule is that he should be a master of clichés---at all levels, The 
mastery of of the cliché may be illustrated sharply,if simpiy,in a kind of tiwist 
-ed echo phrase which has been called the “cliché extended": "At the drop of a 

,, brass hat. fo gild the lily with radiator paint. A penny saved is a penny to 

|, squander, A man is known by the company that he organizes"(George Arms; "Cliches, 
Extended and Othervise in Saturd: eview of Teratura, lov. 30, 1946). ur the 

autological expression, hich itself sums up the principle; Old saws fitted with 


inew teeth“ (Ambrose Bierce, The Devil's Dictionary: "Saw",in Collected wWorks,VII, 
1310-156357). . 


CB I: German romantic poetry and criticism were hardly at all primitive or 
natural“ in the sense that inglish nature poetry vas, German romanticism was 
, historical,Hellenic,actually classic,in an appeal not to Aristotle, but to 
|| Homer and the tragic dramatists, It was a spirited and vastly aspiring revision o: 
o Winckelmannian classicism, The main paradox of the romantic mind was that it 
f yearned for a primitive or direct nature,yet was compelled to do this through the 
_medium of its own historical awareness and introspective virtuosity( 369). ‘the 
‘metaphor is conceived as presiding, along with music,at the very birth of speech, 
of ideas,and of human institutions, Thus Herder in his prize easay Uber den 
Ursprumg der Sprache(374),. rrimitive | thinks in symbols,allegories,and meta- 
phors. Combinations of these make fa and myth. And so fz as modern man is a 
„poet, he is primitive.(375). F. Schlegel: "Poetry can only be criticized by 
| poetry" ( Prosaischen dugendschriften,ed. J. Minor, II, 200); the dictum was honored 
throughout Europe for more than a century in flourishing tradition of impress- 
10n1stIe criticism(3¥6), Dreatng,sid vean Paul,is involuntary poetry(Briefe und 
bevorstehender. Lebenslauf,V,postscript)., The new German imagery of aesthetic 
theory was botanical and zoological---the imagery of the spantaneously wmfolding 
and articulated self-conscious spirit of organism Organism,said Sche:ling in his 
Philosophie der xsumst,is the highest "potency" of nature, Art,the analogue of 
orgenism,is the highest potency of he absolute (377). 
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wne of Goetne's best-known pronomcements concerns the debt of the Germans to 
the Inglish, “Cur om literature is chiefly the offspring of theirs! whence 
have we our novels,our tragedies, oul from Goldsmith,Fielding,and Shakespeare? 
And in ovr own day, mere will you find in Germany htree literary heroes who can 
be placed on a level with Lord Byron,Moore,and Walter Scott?"( Conversations, 
Dec. 5, 1824). German literary theorists of the romantic period also owed a consider 
— ble debt to Burke, Shaftesbury,Hutcheson,Kames,Addison and systematisec t eir 
> ideas on the ubline, dis interestedness and imagination. fhe primitivistic ideas 
of Herder were fostered by the very impostures that came out of England(381). 


Ch.18: Murray . zundy, ne Theory of imagination in Classical and Medieval 
Thought,p266; Mediaeval usage vas, on the whole, unfavorable to any recognition of 
the creative capacity of imaginatio. Phatasia implied the loftier functions, the 
greater freedom--but at the same time the greater liability to error." Fancy“ 
assumed the higher role of reference to a more creative mental power,"imaginat— 
10n“, the humbler reference to the mind's more reportorial kinds of drudgework 
(315). But the relative dignity o he two terms was so well established in 
English usage by the end of the 18th century that no matter what revised meaning 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and others might assign to them,it was almost inevitable 
that the superior term should be “imagination“(386). The union between art and 
nature involeridge's theory recalls the Schellingian empahsis on coalescence or 
reconciliation. Reconciliation of what? Primarily and gemerically of the two 

sides of self, conscious and unconscious,subject and object—-and of certain related 
abstract entities, “In-Eins-Bildwg des Einen mit dem veie len. In-—Eins-Bildwmg 
des Realen und Idealen“ (Reg Eta, ed. sShavoross, I, 249). Or Coadunation ef man 
and nature(cf, Bilogelit.e,sch.14 and the lecture Qn Poesy or Art in Shaweress's ed., 
II, 254-5) (395) Coleridge's interest in opposites and their reconciliation was, 
says Miss Alice D. Snyder,"a constitutional malady." And she is able to present 

a very miscellaneous set of tepics---foam islands shaping and reshaping below a 
waterfall,a toothache and the forgetting of It, a cone of loose sand rising and 
sinking at the bottom of the spring,the movement of ghostlike crowds through the 
sepulchral fixities of london streets---ail of which provoke in Coleridge reflect- 
ions on this theme(The Critical Principle ot the Reconcilation of upposites as 
Employed vy Coleridge,1918,pp.20 ff.)(397). In a letter to Southey of 1802("A 
poet's heart and intellect should be gombined,intimately combined and wified with 
he great appearances of nature. .), Coleridge is intent on making a distinction 
between such intimate“ combinations and certain other combinations,or loose 
mixtures,such as have to be made explict by "dim ralizing analogies and for- 
mal similes", We have similar statements by Wordso h: that “images and anti- 
ments" should be “wedded” naturally in the mind; images should rise to the ml 

mind wnsought for,like “exhalations", "The subject and simile should be as much 

as possible rost in each other," especially in lyric poetry\ Letters of William 
and Dorothy Wordworth; the later Lears, I, 158-9) In short, ve have a theory of 
"animating imagery,of empromantic anthropomorphism, what Rusxin@ not many years 12 
-ter termed the “pathetic fallacy",the fiction of portraying face or ntnature so 
as to invest it with reflections of our own mind and feelings and hence with( 400) 
expressions of the divinity which is the "one life within us and abroad." And this 
was in fact the way Goethe and Schiller defined modern or "sentimental" poetry. 

A brilliant host of symbolic nature poems by Blake, by Coleridge, by Keats, by 
Shelley, and above all by Wordsworth,illustrate the theory and justify it. no 
poetry before had shaded overt statementpf spiritual or psychological meaning 

(the Rigor car music of humanity",the presence "whose dwelling is the light of 
setting sums") so curiously,so dramatically,and with such sieights and duplicities 
of meaning,into the metahoric intimations of the literally described 3 "the 
soft inland murmur,the “one green hue",the “wreaths of smoke...a8...of vagrant 
dwellers in ke houseless voods, ) It is a structure which makes only a restrained 
use of the central overt statement of similitude which had been so important 8 
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in 11 poetry up to that tine. Both tenor and vehicle are wrought in a parallel 
process out of the same material., the landscape is both the occasiom of subjective 
reflection or transcendental insight and the source of figures by which the 
reflection or imsight is defined, in such a structure,finally,the element of 
tension in disparity may not be prominent, The interest derives not from our 
being aware of disparity in stated 11keness, but in the opposite activity of our 
discerning thelesign the unity latent in a mu@ltiform sensuous picture( 401), 
For voleridge,as for the Germans,there was a powerful temptation to equate 
philosophy and poetry. It is notorious that he proposed to write an essay on 
poetry which would "supersede all the books of metaphysics,and all the books of 
morals too"; it would be a “disguised system of morals and politics"(Letter to 
sir Humphry Davy,Qct.9,1800 and Feb.3,1801). in his chapter on Shakespeare, he 
says, No man was ever yet a great poet,without being at the same time a profound 
philoso pher"( Biossit.,ch.XV)( 405). If the Wordsworthian formula "emotion recol- 
lected in tranquilility” be taken in an a.oroximately ol robin, one may 
suppose that emotion“ refers to a kind of poetic content, and tranquil “recollect- 
ion" to the control or shaping of this content--—-the formal poetic principle. 
Coleridge seems to have reversed the emphasis when he spoke of "modifying a 
series of thoughts by some one predominant thought of feeling"(Bio, H., ch. Xv). 
Emotion appears, or attempts to appear,as the organizing principle. The dfference 
is crucial 408) 


Jh 12: In his 1802 vreface Wordsworth laments the contemporary separation of 
science from everyday life and its consequent repugnance to poetry, but allow 
himself the hope that at some future day a reunion all round may occur, His all- 
usion to the abstractive reason as a "false secoéndary power by which we multiply 
distinctions"{ Prelude,II,214—-7) and his phrase "meddling intellect"("The Tables 
turned”) are also well known, But less well known are his later allusion to the 
"dull eye, dull and inanimate” of science(Excursion IV,124-5),his reported remark 
that science “waged war with and wished to extinguish Imagination,” and that he 
would much rather be a “superstitious old woman“ than a scientist ignorant of 
theology(R.P. Graves,Life of William Hamilton,1,313; the remark is dated Aug. 
1829). It was not as if he were engaged with windmilis(413), Plutarch: "Why the 
Pythia does not now give Oracles in verse“, 406 E: S0, as language also mdervent 
a change and put off its finery,history descended from its vehiclepf versificat-— 
ion,and went on foot in prose,whereby the truth was mostly sifted rom the fabul- 
ous. Philosophy welcomed clearness and teachability in preference to creating 
amazement,and pursued its investigations through the medium of everyday language" 
(Moralia,Ioeb,V. ). Sprat in his Ales. of the Royal Society ,p. „serben 
poetry as a technique of primitve pedagogy,now outmoded: “When the Fabulous Age 
was past,philoephy took a litle more courage; and venture to rely upon its ow 
strength,without the assistance of Poetry." Fontenelle in his Traité de la roésie 
en Général(not published until 1750) was well content to witness the end of the 
age of fable and the retirement of nature and emotion(the essentials$ of poetry) 
before the march of civilization, And biderot in his Salon de 1767: "Il y a dans 
la poés'e toujours un peu de mensonge., L'esprit philosophique nous habitue à le 
discerner; et adieu l'illusion et 1retret" (i es,ed, Tourneur-Assézat,XI,136). 
Haziitt was of opinon that the “Necessary adunces of civilization de mfavourable 
to the spirit of poetry"(Works,ed. P. P. Ho ve, 7, 9) and that the “greatest poets, the 
best painters. . . II ved @ in a state of society,which was..,comparativelp barbarous" 


(Iv. 161). Macaulay's famous passage in his review of Milton's De Doctrina Christ» 


iana: "Perhaps no person can be a poet, or ean even enjoy poetry, without a certain 
unsoundness of mind....And as the magic lantern acts best in a @dark room, poetry 
affects its purpose most completely in a dark age“ (414). In the same spirit and 
with more authority Bentham was plastering the arts with the epithets anergastic | 
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(no-work-produc: R) and aplopshoscopic{mere-sensation-regarding), “The game of 
pushpin," he said,“is of equal value with the arts and sciences of music and 
poetry“ (415). Aside from the fact that it is the most sustained account in 
mglish ef the conflict between poétry and science as it stood in the era of 
the romantic poets Peacock“! s essay The rour ages p? poetry is notable for two 
things: a superficially cyclic accomt of the history of culture and poetry, and 
springing out of that a triumphantly unfair assault efi contemporary English poetry 
especially that of the lake school, The four ages of poetry in the antique 
world were the iron age(when poet, was rude panegyric of rude but real heroes), 
the golden age from Homer to (men poetry vas ancestral retrospeet 
the infancy of history), the silver age of civilization (when poetry was either 
heroic 10n, the epic of Virgil, or social criticbm,the comedy of Aristoph- 
anes,the satire of Horace),and the brass age(he second childhood of poetry,a 
degenerate attempt to regain the primitive), The cause of the steady deteriorat- 
ion of poetry in the ancient world had been the rise of historical and philoso- 
phic thinking. In the modern @world,a second four-phase cycle had occurred: 
the age of medieval romance,the age ef Arioste and Shakespeare,the age of Dryden 
and Pope, and now the latest and most ridiculous phase,modern primitivism repres- 
ented by the “egregious confraternity of rhymesters...the lake Poets. mile the 
historian and the philosopher are advancing in,and accelerating,the progress of 
knowedge,the poet is wallowing in the rubbish of departed ignorance,and @raking 
up the ashes of dead savages to find gewgaws and rattles 19 the grom babies of 
the age. Mr Scott digs up thepoachers and cattle-stealers of the ancient border. 
Mr Southey wades through ponderous volumes of travels and eld chronicles, 
from which he carefully selects all that is fake, usfeless, and absurd.. . . Mr 
wordsworth picks up village legends from old women and sextons; and Mr Coleridge ) 
to the valuable information acquired from similar sources,superadds the dr 
crazy theologians and the mysticism ef German metaphysies,and favprs the ee 
with visions in verse, in which the quadruple elements of sexton,old woman,Jeremy 
Tay lor, and Immanuel Kant are harmonized into a delicious poetical compound. . . A 
roet in our times is a semi-barbar ian in a civilized community. ne lives in the 
days that are past. His ideas, thoughts, feelings, associations, are all with 
barbarous manners, obsolete custons, and exnioded superstitions, The march of his 
intellect is backvard. . . (416). Tie 4 ages,golden,silver,iron,mazen,of classical 
myth(e.g. Ovid,Metamorphoses,I,89-127: Aurea prima sata est aetas,..subiit 
argen ta proles,auro deterior...Tertia post illas succesit afmea proles...de duro 
est ultima ferro") were settling into the 3( theological,metaphysical,scientific) 
of 8M@p19th-century Comtean positivism, Except for me transvaluation,the accent of 
rejoicing réher than lament as science is supposed to deprive peetry of its 
dominion,this evolutionary account is the same as that which appears in vico, 
Herder, Rousseau, Mon boddo, and John Brom. and substantially the same account 
appears in the acites retort which vescock seed from Shelley (417). what is 
„and wherein it triumphs,is the overall 
rhythm of its enthusiasm and the glowing cascude of images which celebrate the 
magnificent themes "Man is an instrument over which a series of external and 
iternal impressions are driven,like the al trnat ions of an ever-changing wind over 
an Aelian lyre,which move it by their motion to ever-changing nelody“ (ed. A. 8. 
Coox,p@.2)3 "We are aware of evanescent visitations of thought and feel ing.. 
Poetry redeems fromfecay thevisitations of of the divinity in nan (pp. 40-1); 
"Poets are the unacknowledged legislatros of the world"(p.46, cf, Shaw's phrase 
on "Nature's K. P. s“ quoted for comparison in T. S,Eliot,Use of Poetry,p.16) 
(420); "Sorrow,terror,anguish,despair itseif,are often the chosen @xpressions of 
an approximation to the highetst good...tragedy delights by affording a shadew of 
that pleasure which exists in pain, This is the source also of the meiancholy whic 


is inseparable from the swetest melody"(p.35). His ude to the west wng is a plen 
-ary instance of the pmantic Ars poetica. Defense,p.59: "I appeal to the grantee 
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poets of the present day whether it is not an error to assert that the fienst 
passazes of poetry are produced by labor and study“; in the Preface to rrometheus 
hovever, he confe s that the finest passages of the poem have been the product o 
of laborious revision(421). Does Shelley's Defense differ from Sidney's? A 
numòer of close parallels may be noted. The term " poet“, say both Sidney and 
Shelley,is derived from the verb "to make"(potein); poets are the earliest auth- 
ors; they are teachers of re:ision and prophets, Poetry is rhythmic, but rhyming 
and versification do not make a poet. Aristotle has defined the difference 
between poetry and history,but great historiansand philosophers have been poets, 
A few of sidmey's phrases~~-"Plannet-like Musick","“low-creeping" objections to 
poetry---are rebarn in Shelley's "planetary music" of voetry and "“low-—thotehted 
envy" of conteporsries(see Cook's ed.,p.xik)ghendifferencey between the two 
Defences, nevertheless,exeis profound, It lies as deep as the difference between 
Aristotle and Kant, Sidney in all his talking about the teaching and persuading 
any doctrine which it did not discover in some legislatively competent author- 
ity outside 1tself, either scriptural revelatien or ethical philosophy. With 
Shelley just the eppesite is true, When he talks abeut poetry getting at the moti 
ves for good action, touching the heart by enkindling the imagination( 422) ,he 
is making an appeal for a vastly creative and autonomous power, There is no 
appeal to any other authority. The limits of the power come net from outside 
it but from within. Or, there are no iimits, There is no specifically doctrinal 
commitment, “Miltom has so far violated the popular creed(if this shall be 
judged te be a violation) as to have alleged ne superiority of moral virtue to 
his God over his Devil. And this bold meglect of a direct moral virtue to his 
Ged over his Devil, And this bold neglect of a direct moral purpose is the most 

_ Gecisive proof of the supremacy ef Milton's genius"(Defense,p.31)3 "Didactic 
poetry is my abhorrence; nothing can be equally well expressed in prese that is 
not tedious and supererogatery in verse“ (Preface to Prometh@es), The autonomously 

; moral and religious power of poetry stands out much more prominently in his 
view than in that of Wordsworth or Coleridge. The Mor conferred upon poetic 
imagination is the highest possible. In general import,if not in metaphysical 
precision,Rend doubtless not by any direct indebtedness,Shelley's poetic is 
close to that of Schelling. A few contrary admissions are feud in less formal 
utterances; “My opinion is that all poetical beauty ought to be subordinate to 
theinculeated moral"(letter of 1811 to Miss nitehener on the over didacticism 
of — eb: "I consider poetry very subordinate to moral and political 
science"(letter of Jan. 1819 te Peacock) (423). 


Che 20: Among thepoetic genres,iyric had moved into the normative place. Not 
that anybody said much directly against the classic fable, the story, the struct- 
ural base of hehe long poem, but at the same time not much was urged in favor of 
that element. Poetictheory had paged inthecourse of the centuries from a classic 
or Aristotelian focus on drama,through a heroic focus on drama epic(and then 
an imlicit or hidden focus on satire and burlesque) te the romantic focus on 
lyric,the songlike personal expression,the feeiing centered in the image( 433). 
Coieridge: A poem of any length neither can be, or ought to be,all poetry"(Biog. 
IA, ch. XIV). He was echoded about thirty years later by Poe in words which 
| have become even better known: “I hold that a long poem does not exist. I t 
; -ain that the phrase, à long poem',is simply a flat contradiction in terns (112 
|| Poetic Principle)(434), Mill: “lyric poetry, as it was the earliest kind,is also, 
„„ „ore eminently and pectiarly poetry than any other"("Thought in Poetry and 
Ats Varieties", in Dissertations and Discusedens, 7-03). John Keble is a priestly 
| poet andtheorist whose Praelectiones Acadmicae(1844) turn on the same mistrust 
(of “art","execution",external medium and plot construction,the same regard for 
the post's spontaneous outmburst of inmost feeling His emovitism combines 
Aristotelian cathartic reminiscences with pre-Preudien intimations, He conceives 
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poetry as an indirect strategy, and expression under certain 6 veils and dis- 
guises,” whereby sensitive distraught souls may without blame find release 

from suf ring. "ıt is the function of Poetry to facili¢tate,yet without prejudice 
sto modest reserve, the expression of glowing motion"( etures on Poet 1832-1 
tr. E. K. Francis, 1912, I, 19-24, 36). The subtitle of his Glectures is De Poeticae 
Vi Medical 436). 


gu 211 Flaubert on his Madame Bovary: "un me croit epris du reel,tandis que je 
ltegere execre,car c'est en haine du realisme que § j'ai netrepris ce roman” 
(Corr. ,III,67-8). Courbet: ro make verses is mfair; to speak in a fashion 
different from all the world,that is an aristocatic pose (Eile Gres-Kost, 
Courbet, Souvenirs intimes,31). Zola found an autoritative manual of instruction 
for his new literary procedure in the Introduction è l'étude de la medecine ex- 
perimentale by Claude Bernard: “Ce ne sera done qu'une compilation de textes;-— 
le plus souvetent,il me suffira de remplacer le mot ‘médecin' par le mot ‘romanc- 
1er“, pour rendre ma g@pensee claire et lui apporter la rigueur d'une verite scien- 
tifique"(Le Roman Experimental,ed. Maurice le Blondsps 1)(458). vobrolyubew was | 
the originator of the idea that novelists might Goidentify with the community and 
> its evolution indpependently of, or even contrary to, their conscious intentions, 
Yhefunction of criticism might be to explain hidden social meanings(461),. The 
application of Tolstoy's sterniy exc.isusive stndard is horrifying in its sweep. 
The whole body of medieval, Renaissance, and modern European art---the work of 
Dante, Tasso ,Shakespeare,Milén,Goethe,Raphael Michelangelo, Bach, Beethoven for 
instance(What_is Art? ch.12)---is swept away,end with it the great novels of 
Tolstoy himself. He shows no compwnction. “I bea long to the class of people 
whose taste has been perverted by false training“ (ch. 16). He is willing to 
‘salvage only two of his simplest short stories: God Sees the Truth but Ẹ Waits 
and A Prisoner of theCgucsus(465). Tolstoy's exclusiveness raises the difficult 
aesthetic problem of "communication." Art for whom? A "country peasant of un- 
perverted taste“ will detect the genuine work of art easily and wmerringly(ch. 
1004). He apbies the norm of easy comprehensibility with special satisfaction 
against the immediately contemporary "decadent" art of of ththe French symbol- 

i i ists, Baudelaire,Mallarmé,Maeterliinck(ch.10)(466). To Tolstoy's credit stands 
the foiéwing contradictory anecdote. "Once,when his friend Chekhov came to see 
‘him when he was ill in bed, he pressed the aiatter's hand at parting and said, 
Goodbye, Aton Pavlovich, You knwow how I fond mam of you and how I detest 
Shakespeare. Still,he did write better plays than you do'"(aylmer Maude, rolstoy 
jon Art,p.19) (468). 


Che22: The reassertion of poetic rights took yet another turn,antithetic to the 
didacticism inherent in the Shelleyan and Carlylean rhapsodic retort to scient- 
ism,the Arnoldian necelassic idealism,and the secio-realistic propagandism of 
Marx. poetry could be set up as a legitimate pursuit, apart from, and perhaps 
even in defiance of, the rival norms of ethics ad politics (476). Benjamin Const- 
at, Journal intime, Feb. „10, 1804, ed. D.Melagari,varis,1895,p.7%: "Schillar calls. 
He is a man of keenmind in his art but almost wholly the poet...i have a visit 
with Henry Crabb Robinson,pupii of Schelling's. His work on the Estheties of 
Kant has some very forceful ideas. y'art pour l'art without purpose, for ull 
purpose perverts art. But art attains the purpose that it does not have.” In the 
accomt of Kantian thought in Mme de Stael's De 1'allemagngin theexciting ect- 
ures of Victor Cousin at theSorbonne during 188 ¿and in those of his pupil 
Joufforoy,tehe key ideas,or at least the key rubrics,of the new aesthetics were 
first popularized, the term “art for art's sake" appeared in print perhaps for 
the first time in a journalistic of 1833. InGautier's ere »Du Beau dans ı' 
art“, appearing in the kevue des deux Mondes during 1847,1l'art porur l'art seems 
to enjoy the status of a 8 established commonplace-—--"ctette formule 
oe Sat aky * funy Oe a E us i 7 
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It is possible to rate Poe up or down, It is difficult to avoBid him. His orit- 
icism,said Henry James,is probably the most complete and exquisite specimen 
of provincialism ever prepared for Mthe edification of men"(Hawthorne,62). He 
vas, Says 1.S.Bliot,"not only an heroicaily courageous eri tic. . . but a critic 
of the first rank"(480). the poetry of Baudelaire despises vegetable fertility, 
clumps ot trees and bushes, His ideal city has no plant ei 11fe (483). with 
Baudelaire,the main fight for "art" in 19th-century France vas won, Arnold in 
his preface to wordsworth(1879): Morals are often treated in a narrow fashion; 
they grow tiresome to some of us. We fidnd attractiom,at tines, even in a 
poetry of revolt against them; in a poetry which might take for its motto Omar 
Khayam's words: ‘Let us make upin the tavern for he time which we have wasted 
in the mosque.’ Or we find attraction in a poetry indifferent to them; in a 
poetry where the contents may be what they will,but where the form is studied 
and exquisite. We delude ourselves in either case; and the best cure for oru 
detlgusion is to let ur minds rest upon that great and inexhaustible word 
life,until we learn to enter into its meaning. A poetry of @revolt against 
moral ideas is a poetry of revolt against life; a poeftry of indifference 
towards moral ideas is a poetry of indifference towards life"(Essays in Criticism 
2nd series,p144)(484). A moral theory of art is intrinsically a theory about a 
subject matter. Ruskin: "The picture which has the nobler and more numerous 
ideas,however awkwardly expressed,is a greater and better picture that that 
which has the less noble and less numerous ideas,howeever beautifully expressed. 
No weight,nor nass, nor beaugty of execution can outweigh on grain or fragment 
of thought"(Mogern painters,Part I,Section I,Chapter 2)( 486). Whistler; Nature 
is very rarely right, to such an extent even, that it might almost be said that 
Nature is usually wrong: that is to say,the condition of things that shall bring 
about the perfection of harmony worhty of a picture is @rrare"(The Gentle Art 
of Making Rente, 143). The mythopoeia of Schelling and Fr. Schlegel and the 
Arnoldian neohumanism,as well as some forms of the socio-realistic claim,were 
instances of a lofty view of kthe artist's power of reshaping reality. A French 
historian of romanticism and its effects on real life points out that the 19th 
century was filéed with sins copied from the poets and novelists, Louis Maigron, 
Le Romantisme et les Moeurs devotes,e.g.,its second chaber to "Romantisme et le 
Suicide": "En voici un, par exemple,Marcel V*** qui se vante a'avoir tout 
goute, tout pulse de la vie conformement aux meilleurs principes roman tiques . 
il relit Qbermann,Rene,Joseph Delorme; et avant de se tuer,juge original de 
chanter wm *hyme 4 la Hort * (p. 324); ""Je lègue a notre chere Club la petite 
bibliothèque de vous bien conmenue, A vous particulièrement j'ai reserve 
erer. Rene, Obermann, les Oeuvres de Rabbe,et Jacques...C'etaient mes breviair~ 
es (p. 347), Heine reduced such arguments to facetious abmsurdity(491): “Die 
Natur hat hier den “Kunstlern das Kapiatal zuruekgenommen, dus sie ihneneinst 
geliehen, nd siehe! es hat sich aufs entzuckendste vereinat, Die Natur, welche 
einst Kunstlern ihre Modelle liefert,sie kopiert heute ihrerseits die Meister- 
werke,die dadurch entstanden. Der Sinn fur das Schone hat das ganze Volk durch- 
dringen,and wie einst das Fleisch auf den Geist,so wirkt jetzt der Geist auf 
das Fleisch"(Florentinische Nachte,Erste Nacht). The twinnotions are developed wi 
with fine paradoxical abandon by wilde in his The Decay of lying: “what art 
really reveals to us is Nature's lack of design, her curious crudities,her extra- 
rdinary monotony,her absolutely unfinished condition, Nature has good intent- 
ions,of course, but, as Aristotle oncesaid,she cannot cary them out,...Where,if 
not from the Impressionists,do we get those wonderful brow gfogs that come 
creeping down on our streets,blurring the gaslapms and changing the houses into 
monstrous shadows?,..Nature...is our creation....At present, people see fogs,not 
because there are fogs,but because poets and painters have taught them the myster 
sigg loye}iness of such er fects. . (492). The artist himself is the only lic- 
ed eritie. in his suit aginst Ruskin,Whistler complained:"I hold that none 
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but an artist can be a competent critic"(The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,p. 
6). This idea comes echoing dom even to our om tine, In the opinion of Mr Te 


S. Eliot,who has been rebuffed by Mr C.S.Lewis with hthe observation that the 

poet by this argument crowns himself "King of point land,“ for he can trust the judg 

~ment of those who acknowldege him a poet only in virtue of being a poet in order 

to qudge ham. It is true, notes Mr levis, that good reasoning can be recognized 

only by a good reasoner; yet it is not true that good cooking can be recognized 

only by a good cook. Poetry would appear to be a type of product---in part like 

reasoning,in part like cooking-~--which offers at least a considerable resistance 

to the theory that only a poet can be a critic(A pretace to "Paradise Lost",9-10), 

A coro.1lary to the above is the extreme impressionistic theory of autotelic 

cirticism: a good critic,in virtue of his criticism,is a true artist, or the 

truest artist. The thesis was pehaps first distinctly propounded by > Fr. une 
~el(see 2 Supra, 576). It is developed by Midge in a companion piece to The Decay o 

Luang, a long dialogue essay entitled The Critic as Artist: "Who cares whether 

Mr Ruskin's views r on turner are sound or not? What does it matter? That mighty 

and majestic prose of his...is at least as great a work of art as any of those 

wonderful sunsets that bleach or rot on their corrupted canvases in England's 

gallery"(495). Jacques Maritain; The Frontiers of Poetry" in Art and Scholasticisg 

tr. J. F. Scanlan, pp. 95-6: "There is considerable truth in Wilde's paradoxes on 

lying. ee * 497). 


Che23: Croce's aesthetic is a master theory of art for art's sake, a profound reali 
~zation of all that miftmight underlie and in grè part justify the 19th-=cry that 

art must be pure (500). We would ordinarily think of a poem in &the head, though 

| not written dom, as a bird in the hand; but of a painting in the head, though not 

painted, as a bird in the bush. Croce's insistence that tehere is no difference 

’ between the two cases lies close to the heart of his secret, his strength, and his 
weaknsss(503), One might have suspected Croce of an extreme fastidiousness with 
regard to the nominal wholes,of a great readiness to look through long works for 
their most striking merits,their passages of “pure lyrism(lyricita)(as Poe thought 

a song poem a contradiction in terms and the best of "long poems" only a series 
ofshort poems linked by prose), And as a matter of fact this kind of 55 
reading is quite prominent in Croce's criticsm. He treats Goethe,forfaust almost 
as an album or commonplace book in which Goethe entered his feelings at various 
times. He writes of Corneille: "We care nothing for the canvas, but only for what 
of embroidery in the shape of poetry there is upon 1t. . . . ½ must insist that 
those four tragedies,like those that followed them,are not to be read by the lover 
of poetry otherwise than in an anthropological manner"(Ariosto,Shakespeare and 
Corneille,tr.D.Ainslie,407,414), He looks on the grosser architecture of any 
p verbal work at all as a matter of very small moment. The structure of Dante's 
Commedia is what pertains to the “theologicalpolitical romance“ (316), around 
whtbh the actual poetry clings like luxuriant vegetation(La Poesia di Dante, 6th 
ed.,p59). “Shakespeare is one of hthe clearest and most evident of poets, capapble 
of being understood perfectly by men of slight or elementary culture"(Ariosto,etc., 
p. 283). It would seem to fo1éw that when Croce in his Britannica article asserts 
the unity of lyric,dramatic,and epic poetry, he does not mean that lyric,dramatic 
and epic are three different ways of realizing the same poetic quality but that epi 

1 epic and dramatic are literally to be read as collections of lyric passages framed 

together in a largely irrelevant structure of plot and character. He exhibits a 

strong similarity to that fareff harbinger,someytimes considered the first romant- 
10 critic,the author of the Peri Hupsous,who also frankly confessed his belief 
that the poetic eestasy is a thing that occurs only in short spurts of energy, 

| sudden flashes(517). The influence of Croce has been liken that of Kant in the 


era 800 1800 to 1840 in France, of a pervasive and atmospheric kind( 519). 
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gh. 24: The historical method started as merely a piea for tolerance, for giving 
the literature of ruder ages a Square deal. Don't let a man be tried by the 
laws of a country of which he is not a citizen, Ignorance,in literaturejas in 
morals,is some extenuation of guilt. This,however,could easily turn into some 
such more liberal demand as-~-simply: Let us not dispute about the different 
tastes of different times and places! Or,again,with the cutting edge turned in 
a new direction; Perhaps it was the classic law-givers who were ignorant; they 
might have changed their minds if they had seen what we have seen. Dryden,Heads 
of an Answer to Rymer: "The climate,the age, the disposition of the people, to 
whom a poet writes,may bdso different,that what pleased the Greeks would not 
satisfy an English audience, it is not enough that Aristotle has said so,for 
Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides; and if he 
had seen ours, night have changed his mind“ (525), The doctrine of primitivism 
exemplified by Hurd's Letters on Chivalry and Romance~—-the notion that the 
poetry of uncivilized times,or poetry written about uncivilized times,is the 
most natural, the most directly human, the most powwerfully emotional,and is 
hence the best-—was a strark contradiction to the Augustan notion of linear 
progress from barbarism, Diderot held that the more a people is civilized and 
polished,the less are its customs poetic,and that everything civilized weakens 
and sweetens(Qeuvres,ed. Assezat-Tourneur, VII, 370). Condillac's Traité sur l'Art 
d'ecrire draws a sharp contrast between the ages of vivid imagination and succ- 
eeding ages of analysis and criticism(528). In his essays Qf Poetry and of 
Ancient and Modern Learning(1690),Sir William Temple agued that the modern 
situation was not a peak of péotieal achievement but somewhere on a downslope 
towards effeteness, The earliest elaborate version of cyclic primitivism is Vico, 
i Scienza Nuova€¥725) (529). Thomas Warton's History of Enghlish Poetry(1774-81) 
Is permeated with an assupmtion that the growth of reason dries up the sources 
es imagination, In his Lectures on the Inglish Poets(1818),Hazlitt talks about 
the imagination of the Elizabethans, the fancy of the metaphysicals,the wit of 
the Restoration, the commonplaces of the 18th century(Complete Works,ed. P. g. 
Hove, VI, 83) (530). v. v. Skeat's essay on the 1S5th- century English style which the 
ingenious Chatterton had scrambled together from 18th-century glokssaries Nas 
one of the clearest triumphs df a modern philogy might triumph over the uncert- 
ainties which Warton,Ritson,and even Tyrwhitt had to some extent shared with 
the juvenile hoaxer (“Essay on the Rwoley Poems" in his ed. of Chatterton's 
Poetical Works,11)(538). Andrew Lagng wrote a book on the vered question about 
theauthenticity of the Border Minstrelsy which Scott had assembled from such 
authorities as Mrs Brown and James Hogg. “If ipi “Auld Maitland is a bad ballad, 
such as many people Ocould compose, then it is’ “by Sir Valter“ (g ir Walter Scott 
and the Border Minstrelsy,p.vi). In short, authorship %4 guaranteed quality, and 
by a legitimate manipulation of the hypothetical syllogism implied, quality vas 
at least a necessary condition for the imputation of authorship. "I wouidn't 
believe Cicero had written this way,” said Bentley, ven if Cicero himself 
should swear he had"( The questior at issue was whether the nane of Hermagoras 
in Latin should end in as or g, yuintilian quotes Cicero as using a. Bentley, 
| Epistola ad,,..Millium,1691: “xepone hic paulisper,Hermagora inventor,& Hermagora 
i habuisset; non sentis vocalium concursum vaste hianten Ego vero Ciceronem ita 
scripsisse ne Ciceroni quidem affirmanti crediderim",quoted in part im footnote 
|| | to Pope's Dunciad IV,22¢ Cf. Bentley's Emendationes in Menandri Reliquias,p.70). 
fhe preference in a given case for internal over external evidence is neither 
peculiarly classical nor peculairly post-romantic, Thomas warton insisted on the 
internal and aesthetic evidence against the authenticity of the kowley poems( 540) 
In the essay "The Sense of the rast" Lionel Trilling says: "In certain cultures, 
the pastness of a work of art gives it an axtra-aesthetic authority which is incor 
-porated into its aesthetic power....Wordsworth’s immortaiity Ode is acceptable 


to us only when it is understood to nave been witten at a certain past moment; 
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if it had appeared much later than it did,if it were offered 6 to us now as a 
contemporary work, we woud not admire it"(The Liberal imaginution, 183-4). A 
certain quality of pastness enters pinto some works of art with the lapse of 
time and becomes part of what we enjoy in them(548). 


Che25: Hegel considered antigone to be the ideal example or Greek tragedy,probabl 
-y because inthis play we have the maximum of ethical tension. Both Creon and 
Antigone are right in the sense that the ethical loyalties that they acknowledge 
are valid, But each is wrong in assuming that the ethical principle exerts an 
absolute ciaim upon his loyalty. The claims are but partial and catastrophe has 
occurred through the human failure of mistaking the part for the whole. Antigone 
goes to her death without ever realising that she has mistaken a limited ideal 
for an absolute ideal(557). Hegel's concept of tragedy degs not fit all the 
extant Greek tragedies. Qedipus Rex,Aristotle's ideal tragedy,would have to 
bepulled and twisted more than a bit to make it answer to Hegel's definitions 
where in that play is an ethical good set over against a rival good? Hegel 
himself admits that practiqally none of Euripides’ tragedies conform to his 
notion,a matter which he meinen by regarding Euripides as a “modern”, A.C. 
Bradley gave us a softened Hegelian viev( 558). Though not every tragedy shows 
ethical powers in conflict with each other, every tragedy does show "a self- 
division and self-waste of spirit" and "any spiritual conflict involving spirit- 
ual waste is tragic"(Lectures on Poetry,86,87). In this essentially “lyric” 
definition,the tragic becomes a personal and subjective quality(559). In Insight 
and Outlook Arthur Koestler discusses bisocfiat ion“. The comic contrast is 
bisociative: we see the phenomenon in question gm under two contrasting aspects, 
It is linked to two diffrent fields of interest. The phenomenom is regarded as 
an habitual member of one of these fields,but its affinities with the second 
field "have hitherto been regarded as adventitious,or have passed unnoticed“ (p. 
53). This bisociative treatment may be illustrated by the sigmplest joke("One 
swallow does not make a summer,nor quench the thirst"); but it is also illustrat 
-ed by Archimedes‘ action when, lying in his bath, he suddenly connected the 
immersion of a body in water with the problem of measuring the volume of the 


crown(577). 


Ch. 28: In a letter to William Gedwin(22 Sept. 1800) Coleridge writes; "“...I 
would endeavour to destroy the old antithesis of Words and Things; elevating,as 
it were,Words into Things and living things too." A few years later Byron said: 

"I do believe/Though I have found them not,that there may be/Words which are 
things"( Childe Harold,Canto III, stanza cxiv), Present-day philosophers like 
Croce,Collingwood,Cassier and Susanne Langer may indeed besaid to have gone far 
to destroy the old antithesis between words and things. The tendency has gone 

so far as to provoke vehement reactions, Thus, Allen Tate has denounced the be- 
lief that language itself can be reality,or by incantation can create a reality; 

a suprstition that comes down in French from Lautréamont,Rimbaud and Mallarme 

to the Surrealists,and in Engiish to Hart Crane,Wallace Stevens,and Dylan Thomas" 
(The Forlorn Demom,61). A forermner of the conception of literature as symbolic 
form,Emerson drew upon Coleridge's sources in Qneo-Platonism and German idealistic 
philosophy, and, of course, he drew directiy upon Coleridge himself (ef. Charles 
Feidelson,Jr.,3ymbolism and American literature,1953,pp.119-~35)(585). Emerson 
wins his victories of reconciliation over the contradictions of exeerience a 
Shade too easily, Yeats might have said of him,as he did say of Shelley,that 

he lacked the vision of evil, une remembers Carlyle's complaint that Emerson 

took "so lithe heed of the frightful quantities of friction and pervesre impedi- 
ment there everywhere are"\to smerson,April 6, 1870), For Emerson the poetie 
vision is a kind of universal solvent: it brings the most refractory and stubborn 
-ly contradictory things into unity, "As thdeyes of Lyneaeus were said to see 
through the earth,so the poet turns the world to glass,and shows us all things 
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in their rigth series and process ion“ (The Poet"); "We aresymbols and inhabit 
symbols." However,a reaily transparent world woulf be quite invisible. Wishing 
to see everything(586),we should actually seenothing(587). Mallarme; "The 
further 1 go,the more faithful I shall be to those severe ideas which my great 
master, Edgar Poe,had bequeathed me. ‘the wonderful poem The Raven was conceived 
thus. . (Guy Michaud,message poetique du Symbolisme,sI,165). Valéry: "Ce qui fut 
baptisé le Symbolisme,se resume tres simplement dans l'intention cummune a plus- 
ieurs familles de poétes(d ailleurs ennemies entre elles) de reprendre ù la 
Musique leur blen. In music,there is no dross, no inert residue, Form and con- 
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Che273 G Fechner set out to construct an aesthtic theory, not von oben but Von 
unten The methods of invetigat ion were to be emptirical and inductive (611). ie 
Richards: "A statement may be used for the sake of the reference,true or false, 
which it causes, This is the scientific use of language, But it may also be 

used for the sake of the effects in emotion and attitude...This is the emotive 
use of language"(The principles of Literary Criticism,267). Death-dealing things, 
for example,do not necessarily have any quality in common except that they all 
can cause death, and by the same toekn beautiful“ things need have in common 
only the fact that they can cause someone to avow that they are beautiful(614), 
an equilibrium of conflicting impulses is easily confused with the state of 
"balance" that one finds in irresolution-—that is,an oscillation between two 
sets of opposed impulses in which he mind,like the fabled donkey poised betw- 
een the qually atractive bales of hay,can only remain suspended in inaction, 
Richards and his friends @ warn us that synaesthefsig is no such oscillation 

but a harmoniousation: the competing impulses sustain not atwo states of mind 

but one. They do not split the ego in two,but complete and enrich it. Our "int- 
erest is not canalized in one direction“ (C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards & James Wood, 

The Foundations of Aesthetics,78),and there is a sense of detachment and dis- 
interest (616). Synaesthesis is our readiness "to take any direction we choose,” 
but in synaesthesis evidently we do not choose, "when works of art produce such 
action,or conditions which led to action,they have either not completely ful- 
filled their function or would in the view of equilibrium here being considered 
be called not ‘beautiful’ but 'stimulative'"(Poundations,77,. Cf Stephen Dedalus 


in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man,p240 on "kinesthetic" art as not 
truly art. In his Principles of Literary Criticism,Richards never makes wuse of 


the key term "synaesthesis," He fuses instead inclusion“ and "syngthesis . Notic: 
the remarkable resembiance between the following passages. Santayana,The Sense 
of Beauty, 169, pp. 2356: "Now ,it is the essential privilege of beauty to so 
synthesize and bring to a focus the various impulses of the selgf,so to suspend 
them to a single image,that a great peace falls upon that perturbed kingdom, In 
the experience of these momentary harmonies we have hthe basis of the enjoyment 
of beauty,and of all its mystical meanings, But there are always two methods 

of securing harmony: one is to unify all the given elements,and another is to 
reject and expunge all the elements that refuse to be unified, Unity by inclus- 
ion gives us the beautiful; mity by exclusion,opposition,and isolation gives 

us the sublime, Both are pleasures: but hthe pleasure of the one is warm, passive, 
and pervasive; that of the other cold,imperious,and keen, The one identifies us 
with the world,the other raises us above it." Richards, Principles,1924,pp,249— 
50: "There ure two ways in which impulses may be organized; byexclusion and by 
inclusion,by synthesis and by elimination..."(618), Richards displays no interest 
in distinguishing the beautiful from the sublime; his interest is rather to 
distinguish a richer,deper,and more tough-minded poetry from a more “limited and 
exclusive" kind of poetry(619). J. C. Ransom pertinent ly criticises nichards: 
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“My belief is that opposites can never be said to ve resolved or reconciled 
merely because they have been got into the same poem,or got into the same com- 
pilex of affective experience to create there a kind of tension“; that if there 
is a resolution at all it must be a logical resolution; that when there ıs no re 
-solution we have a poem without a structural uwnity..."(The New Criticism,95). 
Of Eliot's conception of metaphysical poetry,Ransom says: he aspiration _ 
here is for some sort of fusion of wtwo experiences that ordinarily repel each 
other....We must not become the fools of the shining but impractical ideal of 
tunity' or fusion!“ (Ab., 183). Far from being "a constant characteristic" of 
good poetry,irony signifies a failure to unify: "In a poined form of irony, 
the oppositions produce an indecisive effect,just as in tragedy there is an 
opposition with a negative effect“ (1b. , 96). Richards had been careful to dis- 
tinguish the poetry of "harmonious equilibrium"(of which irony is "so constantly 
a characteristic") from mere irresolution. Ransom argues that ironic poetry 
can represent only irresolution. He dismisses that Eliot's theory is "equivalent 
to some version of Richards’ psychologistic theory"(ib.,152). One remembers 


\ Eliot's statement that for the poet the noise of the typewriter and the smell of 


cooking,reading Spinoza or falling in love-~experiences which for the ordinary 
man have nothing to do with each other--"are always forming new wholes“ (ele. t- 
ed_ussays,1917-32,247). Place beside it the following passage from Richards; 


> “The wheeling of the pigeons in Trafalgar Square may seem to have no relation 


| 
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to thecolour of the water in the basins,to the tones of a speaker's voice or to 
hthe drift of his remarks, A narrow field of stimulation is all that we can 
manage, and we overlook the rest. But the artist does not, and when he needs it,he 
has it at his disposal"(rrin-iples,185)(622). » Truth! is equivalent to internal 
necessity’ or rightness, That is ‘true' or internally necessary’ which completes 
or acords with the rest of the experience of the work of art ="(Principles,269). 
The "truth" of Robinson Crusoe,in short,has nothing to do with objective truth, 
There are,to be sure,certain things that Robinson Crusoe cannot do because they 
woud violate our sense of his character as built up in the earlier pages. Yet 
more would seem to be operative in forming our rejections than what is contained 
in previous chapters ogf a specific novel: we appeal to,and re influenced by,our 
whole previous acquaintance with human beings, When we decide that Crusoe cannot 
do this or that,we are relying upon our notions of human psychology,notions that 
refer to a world outside the formal :immits of the wrt work itself, Even the 
‘world of Aesop's fables or of the fairy tale or of "science fiction" has not cut 
all connections with a world of our experience, There would have been little deba 
-te if «ichard's severance of poetry from all reference“ had amounted to no more 
than saying that the reader of Shakepeare did not need to worry about the in- 
accurate Scottish hispty. But he seemed to be arguing that poetry was literally 
nonsense,a peculiarly valuable kind of nonsense (626). Ransom drew a crucial dis- 
tinction between the texture and the stracture of a poem. The texture of a poem 
is constituted of its rich local vanes,the quality of things in their "thinginess". 
The structure is the argument“ of the poem. Science has, properly speaking, no 
texture; it is content with pure structure and exhibits no rich particularity. 
Though the texture is strictly irrelevant to the logic of the poem,yet it does 
after ail affect the shape of the poem; it does so by impeding the argument (627). 
Max tastmar on metaphors as the "impractical identifications"(The Literary Mind, 
183). The arguments of most poems,Ransome,concedes to be usually dull dull affairs. 
we folaw the pathway of the argument really for the sake of the @details that 
border the path. the incidental details give the journey its value(ib, ,73,184-5). 
We are tempted to pick a daisy or to investigate an oddly shaped bush(the elements 


of text ure). we keep returning to the path and eventuaily arrive at our elected 


destination, but we arrive having seen the country---as we would not have had we ker 
kept to the strait and narrow path of science( 629), 
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gu. 28: 1. Words interanimate one another. They are qualified by the whole con- 
tont. in which they figure,and they bring to that context powers derived from 
other contexts in which they have figured in the past. 2. The meaning of a 

poem or drama or piece of fiction is not a matter easily and summarily deter- 
mined. It is not enough to seize upon one or two "statements" as indicating 

the thesis and to relegate everything else to the role of ornament ordetailed 
illustration. Statements(such as “Beauty is truth" or “Ripeness is all") may 
Indeed bear importantly upon the meaning of the whole wrok and may in some 
instance summarize the meaning,but not necessarily: they are subject to all the 
pulls and attractions of the other elements of the work. 3. The poet necessa- 
arily tailor-makes his language as he explores his meaning. He does not (and 
cannot) “build up the meaning of his sentences as a mosaic is put together of dis 
-creet independent tesserae." The senses of the @uthor's words are not such 
"fixed factors“ as these. Instead, what we cai] the "meanings" of his words are 
resultants which we arrive at only through the interplay of the interpretative 
possibilities of the whole utteranee"( Richards, Philosophy of Rhetoric,55) (643). 
4, The reader,like the writer, finds the meaning through a process of explorat- 
ion, "Inference and gueswork! What else is interpretation? How,apart from 
inference and skilled gueswork,can we be suposed egr to understandb a writer's 
or speaker's thought?"(ib.,53). 5. Metaphor is a typical instance of the merg- 
ing of contexts. A metaphor is more than a mere comparison“ that illustrates 

a point. it is the linchpin joining two contexts,contexts which may be quite 

far apart and, in conventional discourse at least,utterly mreiated. Metaphors die 
into fixed and literal terms when habitual usage confines them to one context; 
the eye of a needle or the leg of a table have lost all metaphoric force. They ar 
are no longer "a transaction between contexts (644). V. B. Stanford calls metaphor 
a "stereoscope of Ideas“ (greek Metaphor,105); "the process and result of using 

a term(X) normally signifying an object or concept (A) in such a context that 

it must refer to another ebject or concept (B) which is distinet enough in char- 
acteristics from A to ensure that in the composite idea formed by the synthesis 
of the concepts A and B and now symbolized in the word X, the factors A and B 
retain their conceptual independence even while they merge in the wigty symboliz 
~ed by X"(p.101), The objects or concepts related by the metaphor must be suffic- 
tently "distinct" to retain conceptual independence, The sentenee, the dog raged 
like a wild beast“, has almost no metaphoric force, for the dog, a tamed beast, 18 
not sufficiently distinct from a wild beast, The man raged gs like a wild 
beast" is poor enough as metaphor, but a trace of metaphoric power begins to be 
perceptible, Only be keeping the two pictures distinct can the stereoscope use 
them to create a third thing, the depth picture,which is a synthesis“ of the two 
flat pictures,a picture in which the flat pictures may be said to "merge" but 
which is in fact a third thing,quite different from either, Metaphor "means" a 
third thing. "The traditional theory" made metahor seem to be only "a shifting 
and displacement of words," whereas “fundamentally it is a borrowing between 

and intercourse of thoughts, a transaction between contexts"( Philosophy of Rhet- 
AN, 94) (645) 


Che29: THe Sacred Wood,”"The rerfect Critic", p. 51 "the moment you try to put the 
impressions into words,you either begin to analyse and construct, to ‘eriger en 
lois',or you begin to create sommething else.“ Remy de Gourmont,Lettres a 1' Ama- 
zone: “Eriger en loi ses impressions personnelles,c'est le grand effort d'un 
homme s'il est sincere." "Of all modern critics,perhaps Remy de Gourmont had 
most of the general intelligence of Aristotle“ (p. 13) (658), Ezra round said 
flatly: De Gormont prepared our era; behind him stretches a limitless dark- 
ness"( Instigations,p169). between T.E.Hulme's critical theory and de Gorumont's 
there are numerous parailels(xene Taupin, E. Influence du Symbolisme Francais sur 


la Poesie Americaine,1910-1920,pp. 84-5) (659). Hulme’s traditionalism is much 
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is much more thoroughgoing/than that of Babbitt (660). mar is ho such thing 24 
as a “poetic" subject matter. Hulme wants to knock out both Arnold's high ser - 2 
10 usness and the romantic distinction between fancy and imagination, "It doesn't 
mater an atom that the emotion produced is not of dignified g vagueness, but on Ze 
the contrary amusing(Speculations,137). "The great aim is accurate,precise and ya: 
definite description"(ib. 52). The business ofthe poet is not personal express A 
n ion but craft. He objects to the “sloppiness” which "doesn't consider that a pa, 
i) poem is a poem unless it is moaning or whining about soemthing or other \ib., Øe, 
126). The proper aim or the poet is to get the exact curve of what he sees,whetnd 
-er it be an object or an idea in the mind“ (4h. 152). roetry is a matter or /0Z) 
Images, netaphors. “visual meanings can only b. transferred by the new bowl of o 
metaphor; prose ıs an old pot that lets them leak out. Images in verse are not 
mere decoration,but the very essence or an intuitive language"(ib.,135). The 
complexity of poetry is not mechanical but organic. Each part“ of a poem is 
| “modified by the other's presence, and @each to a certain extent is the whole” 
(Ib. , 135). Pound writes to Harriet Monroe in 1915: "Poetry must be as well 
written as proses...There must be no book words,no periphrases,no inversions, It 
must be as simple as De Mauppssant’s best prose,and as hard as Stendhal's....Rhyth 
Rhythm MUST have a meaning. . . precision, a reult of concentrated attention to 
what ‘onelis writing....Objectivity and again objectivityy,and expression: no 
hindside~beforeness,no straddled adjectives(as “addled mosses dank"),no Tenny- 
sonianness of speech; nothing---nothing that you couldn't, in some circumstance, 
in the stress of some emtion,actually say"(Letters of Ezra Poumd,ed. D. D. Pal ge, 
448-9; cf amusingly similar remarks in Biographia Literaria,ch, 1 & 18). “Great 
literature is simply language charged with meaning to the utmost possible 
degree"("How to Read",Polite Essays,167), Pound connects Dthe concrete particul- 
arity of poetry with the Chinese ideogram, How did the Chinese write "Man sees 
horse"? »,, „ the Chinese method follows natural suggestion. First stands the man 
on his two legs, Second,his eye moves through space: a bold figure represented 
by running legs under an eye, an modified picture of an eye, a modified picture of 
running legs but wforgettable once you have seen it. Third stands the horse on 
his four legs"( Instigations,363)(663). The Chinese ideogram provided Pound with 
a screen upon which to make a vivid projection of his ideal for a poetie lang- 
uage which must keep a firm grip upon concrete particulars, The 1deographie 
|. method is metaphoric in essence, the process is metaphor,the use of material 
images to suggest immaterial relations (b., 376). Poetry is a sort of inspired 
( mathematies,which gives us equations, not for abstract figure, triangles,spheres, 
and the like,but eqauatiom for the human emotions"(The Spirit of Romance, 1910, 
(55) (664). Eliot in his essay "Hamlet and his problems“: The only way of express 
ing emotion in the form of art is by finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other 
words,a set of objects,a situation,a chain of events which Shall be the formula 
of that particular emotion; such that when the external facts, wich must term- 
inate in sensory experience,are given, the emotion is immediately evoked"(Select— 
ed_Essays,.1917-1932,124~5). The doctrine of the objective correlative is a kind 
of summation of what Eliot,along with Hulme and Pound,derived from the theory and 
practice of the French symbolists(667). Yvor Winters stigmatized the "fallacy of 
i expressive, or imitative, form; the procedure in which the form sucewmbs to the 
| raw material of the poen“ (. Defense of Reason,41). she modera poet would justify 
| the formless of his poem by saying that he is writing about a chaotic and disord- 
ered age. But on the basis of such reasoning as this one could argue that the prop 
| „-er way to write a poem about madness is to make th poem itself insanely irrat- 
| fonal,and the proper way to write about dulness is for the poet to make his 
| Dunefiad as dull and sleep-provoking as possible, Winters urged the indictment 
against Eliot's Waste Tand,St John verse's Anabase and Joyce's Ulysses as all 
guilty of thefallacy of imitative form. Clearly,confusion cannot be rendered by 
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confusions the negative,by the presentation of a slice of negation. Winters 
raises the question: what is the minimum choherence required of a poem and by 

what structural methods is that coherence to be attained?(670), He does not de- 
mand that the poem have an explicitly logical organigtion: it is enough that it 

be "implicitly rational", The test is whether the poem “ean be paraphrased in gene: 
-al terms"(ib.,31). The rational statement that the poem makes,however necessary, 
is not the essence of the poem. The rational content as such may say quite the 
reeverse of what the poem taken as a whole "satys", The "moral attitude“ that 

the poem shall present is defined not by the logical content alone” but by the 
feeling as well,and “the feeling 18 quite sepeif c and mparaphrasable“ (71). 


Ch,30. The novelist has frequently found it desirable to aletr the chronological 
arrangement of events,sometimes describing an earlier event after portraying a 
later event,and he has sometimes attempted to achieve an effect of simultaneity 
of events, Flaubert,in discussing the famous incident of the comices agricoles 
in his Madame Bovary,wrote: "Everything should sound simultaneously; one should 
hear the beilowing of the cattle,the whisperimgs of the lovers and the rhetoric 
of the officials all at the same tine“ (quoted by Joseph Frank in "Spatial rorm 
in modern Literature",reprinted in Robert v. Stallman,Critiqw and Ess 
Criticism, 19204948, p. 322). rhis device of incongruous juxtaposition became the 
"“Time—shift" developed by conrad and Ford and exploited to the 11%½t in Joyce's 
Ulysses( 685). 


S1: Jung: “The ‘manifest: dream-picture is the dream itself, and contains the 
‘latent’ meaning. If 1 find sugar in the urine,it is sugar, and not a facade that 
conceals albumin, When Freud speaks of the ‘dreamp-facade,' he is speaking, not of 
the dream itself, but of its obscurity...We say that a dream has a false front 

only beacuse we fail to see into it. We would do better to say that we aredealing 
with somthing like a text that is wminteligibie,not because it is a facade, but 
simply because qwe cannot read it"(Modern Man in Search ef a Soul,15),. "The truth 
is that poets are human beings,and that what a poet has to say about hes work is 
often far from being the most illuminating word ofn the subgect“(p. 186). 


; Ch, 32: Poetry is trtuth of "coherence",rather than truth of "aorrespondence", 
Sir Philip Sidney said that the poet "nothing affirmeth and therefore never 
lieth,” Wilde: After all, mat is a 1 fine lie? Simply that which is its own 
evidence."2(748), 
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H. H. Abrams, The r and the 
the title of the book identifies two 1 and antithetical metaphors of mind, 
one comparing the mind to a reflector of external objects,the other to a rad- 
iant projector which makes a contribution to the objects it perceives, The 
first of these was characteristic of much of the thinking from Plate to the 18th 
century; the seco@iitypifies the prevailing Romantic conception of the poetic 
mind(1), First, there is the zk, the artistic product itself, And since this 
is a human product, an artifact,thesecongd common element is the artificer, the 
artist. Third, the work is taken to have a subject,which,directly or deviously, 
is derived from existing things. ro denote this third element, whether held to 
consist of people and actions,ideas and feelings,material things and events, 
or super-sensible essences,let us use the comprehensive term universe, rer 
the final element we have the audience: the listeners,spec§tators or readers 
to whose attention the work becomes available, Almost all theories exhibit 
a discernible orientation towards one only. That ispa critic tends to derive 
from one Wof these terms his principal categories forfiefining,classifying,and 
analysing a work of art,as well as the majer criteria by which he judges its 
wWalue, Three types will explain the work of art principally by relating it to 
another thing: the universe,the audience,or the artist. The fourth will explain 
the work by considering it inisolation,as an autonomous whole, whose signific-— 
ance and value are determin@ed without any reference beyond Itself (4). these 
four coordinates are not constants, but variables, rake the universe as an example 
it may be maintained that the artist's aworld is that of imaginative intuition, 
or of common sense, or of natural sdene; and this world may be held to include, 
or not to include, gods, witches, chideras, and Platonic Ideas, bonsequent ly, theor- 
ies which agree in assigning to the represented universe the primary control 
over a legitimate work of art may varyffom recommending the most uncompromising 
realism to the most remote idealism, MIMETIC THEORIES. The most primitive aesth 
-etic theory. Its first recorded appearance in the dialogues of PlatéRep, 9 Laws) 
(5). In diseussing the nature of art,Socrates makes the point that there are 
three beds; the Idea which "is the essence of the bed” and is made by (od, the 
bed made by the carpenter,and the bed found in a painting. Since the realm of 
Ideas is the ultimate locus not only of reality but of value, the determination 
that art is at second remove from the truth automtically establishes its equal 
remoteness from the beautiful and good(6). In the Poetics,as in the Platonic 
dialogues,the term implies that a work of art is constructed according to 
ptor models in the nature of things, but since Aristotle has shorn away the 
other world of eriterion-Ideas, there is no longer anything invidious in that 
fact. tation is also made a term specific to the arts,distinguishing these 
from se else in the mivirse, and thereby freeing them from rivalry with 
other activities, Aristotle bequeathed an arsenal of instruments for 
technical analysis of poetic forms and their elements which have proved imdis-— 
pensable to critics ever since, A ent quality of the Poetics is the way it 
considers a work of art in vario its external relations, Tragedy cannot be 
fully defined,for æõanple, nor can the total determinants of its constructim be 
understood, without taking into accomt its proper effect on the audienee, It is 
apparent,however,that the mimetic concept is primary in Aristotle's critical 
system,even if it is primus inter pares(7). He does mot assign a dterminative 
fimction to the poet himself, The poet is the indispensable efficient cause, 
the agent who,by his skill,extracts the form from natural things and imposes 
it upon an artificial mediumg but his personal faculties,feelings or desires 
are not called on to explain the subject matter or form of poem, ‘through most 
of the 18th century,the tenet that art is an imitation semed almost too obvious 
to ned iteration or proof. As Richard Hurd said in his "Discourse on Poetical 
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Imitation"(1751): "All poetry, to speak with Aristotle and the Greek critics(if 
for 80 plain a point authorities be thought want ing) is,properly,imitation. 
It is, indeed, che noblest and most(8) extensive of the mimetic arts.“ Even the 
reputedly radical proponents of “original genius" in the secondhalf of the 
century commonly found that a work ef genius was no less an imitatiom foe be ing 
an erigi» ol. Young,Conjectures en Original Cempesition: "Imitations are t ef 
twe kinds: ome of nature, ene ef authers. The first we call Originals." In tes 
Beaux Arts réduits a un même principe,Batteux proposes for his precedure "te 
begin with a clear and distinct idea" a la Euclid and Fescartes. He burrewed 
ind ustriously through the standard French critics until „he says ingenuously,"it 
eccurred te me te pen Aristetle,whese Peetics I had heard praised." Then came 
the revelation,"the principle of imitation": details fell neatly into place(9). 
Lessing follows an inductive method; nevertheless,like Battuex,he concludes 
iat po etry, k no less than paint ing, is imitation. In 1744 James Harris 
still ma intained,in "A Discourse on Music, Pa int ing, and Poetry": "They agree 
by being all mimetic or imitative. They differ,as they imitate by different 
me dia-“ In His Elements of Criticism(1762) Lord Kames declared that “of al! 
th e fiw e arts, paint ing only and sculpture are in their mature imitative"; 
music,lik e architecture,"is productive of originals,and copies not from 
nature"; while language copies from nature enly in these instances in which it 
“is imitative ef sound and tien. In two closely reasiened dissertatiens 
prefixed te his trams lat ien ef the Peetica(1789) Themas Twining cenfirmed this 
d ist inct ie n(10). PRAGMATIC THEORIES. In spite ef the appeal te Aristetle, 
Sidney's view is met Aristeteliam. Peetry has a purpese---te achieve certain 
effects in am audience. It imitates enly as a means te the rpeximate end ef 
pleasing, and pleases,it turas eut,enly as a means te the ultimate end ef te ach- 
img. "Right peets" are these whe "imitate beth te delight and teach." Threugh- 
eu t "An Apelegy fer Peetry" the needs of the audience becene the fertile 
greunde fer critical distinctions and standards. In erder "te teach and delight" 
peets initate net "wha t is,hath been,er shall be",but emly "what may be, ond 
sheuld be, se that the very ebjects ef initet ien beceme such as te guarantee 
the meral purpese. With me sense ef strain,Sidney fellews his Italiam guides 
(whe in turn had rea d Aristetle threugh the spectacles ef Herace,Cicere, and 
the Church fathers) in bend ing ene after anether ef the key statements ef the 
Poet ies te fit his ew thee¢gretical rene (II). The perspective, mch ef the 
basic vecagbulary,and many ef the characteristic tepics ef pragmatic criticism 
originat ed im the classical theery ef rheteric,am instrument fer achieving 
persuasion in am audience. The great classical exemplar ef the appl ic at ien ef 
the rhete rical peimt ef view te peetry was of ceurse the Ars Peetica ef 
Horace. Predesse,delectare and Hui movere served fer centuries te cellect 
under these heads the sum ef aesthetic effects on the reader. The balance gf 
between these terms altered in the course ef time. Te the majerity ef Remaissance 
critics, tha meral effect was the terminal ain, te which deligh t end emetien 
were auxilliary. Threugheut the 18th century,pleasure tended te beceme the 
ultimate end, although peetry without profit was eften held te te trivial. 
Lé pking uppon a peem as a centrivamce fer affecting an audience, the typical 
pragmatic critic is emgressed with fermulating the metheds fee acheieving 
th e effe cts desired(12). The pattern ef the pragmatic reasening usually empley 
-ed may conveniently be studied in James Beattie's Essay on Peetry and Music 
as they affect the Mind(1762)(13),er mer succinctly still,im Richa rd Hurd's 
“Dissertation ef the Idea of Universal Peetry"(1766). on the basis of isolated 


passages from his Letters on Chival and Remance,Hurd is commonly treated 
aa 
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as a "pre~romantic" critic. But in &the sumnation of his poetic creed in the 
"Idea of Universal Poetry", his rigidly deductive logic is close to the geo- 
metric me thed of Batteux. The difference is that Batteux evolves his trules 
from the definition of poetry as the imitation of la belle nature,and Hurd,from 
its definition as the art of treagting a subject so as to afford the reader 

A max imu u pleesure (14). In Justify ing Shakespeare's pr ac t ice, Johnson sayd 
that "th e mingled drama may convey all the instruction of tragedy and comedy" 
by appro achin g neare r "to the appearance of life"(16). EXPRESSIVE THEORIES. 
“Poetry i s the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings." Wordsworth thought 
well eno ugh of this formulation to use it twice in his Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1800. Almost all the major critics of the English romantic generation 

rased definitions or key statements showing a parallel alignment from work 

o poet. Poetry is the utterance or projection of the thought and feelings of 
the poet. Setting the date at which this point of view became predominant 

in critic al theory,like marking the point at which orange becomes yellow in the 
col our s pect rum, mu st be a somewhat arbitrary process. An approach to the 
expressive orientation ca n be found as early as Longinus' discussion of the 
sublime style as having its main sources in the thought and emotions of the 
speaker; and it recurs in a variant form in Bacon's brief analysis of poetry 
as pertaining to the imagination and "accomodatin g the shows & of things to 
the shows of things to the desires of the mind." According to the expressive 
theory,a work of art is essentially the internal made external. The primary 
source an d subject matter of a poem are the attributes and actions of the 
poet's own mind; d `r if aspects of the external world,then these only as they 
are converted from fact to poetry by the feelings end operations of his mind, 
The para mount cause of poetry is not, as in Aristotle, a formal cause, deter- 
mined primarily by the human actions and w qaulit ies imitated; nor, as in 
neoclassic criticism the final cause, the effect intended upon the audience; 
but instead a n efficient cause--—the impulse within the poet of feelings and 
desires seeking express ion, or the compulsion of the “creative imagination". 
The propensity is to grade the arts by the extent to which their media are 
amenable to the undistorted expression of the feelings or mental(17) powers of 
the artist, an d to classify the species of an art, and evaluate the ir inst- 
ances by the waualities or states of mind of which they are a sign. Of the 


elements constituting apoem, the element of dict ion, especially figures of 
speech, becomes primary; and the burning quest ion is,whether these are the 
natural utterance of emotion and imagination or the deliberate aping of poetic 
convention. The firs t test any poem must pass is no longer, Is it true to 
n á ture?" or “Is it appropriate to the requirements either of the best judges 
or the g encrality of mankind?" but, Is it sincer e? Is it genuine? Does it 
match the intent ion, the feeling, and the actual state of mind of the poet 
while composing?" Look at Mill's two essays,"What is Petry?“ and "Two Kinds 
of Poetry"(18). Wordsowrth still insisted that "Poets do not write for Poets 
alone, bu t fo r Men „ and thet e ach of his poems "has a worthy purpose 
Keats ,however,affirmec roundly that "I never Wrote one single line of Poetry 
with the least Shadow of public thought"(Letter to Reynolds,9 April 1818). 
Shelley: "A poet is a nightingale who sits in da rkness and sings to cheer 
its om solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men entranced by the 
melody df an unseen muscian"(Defence of Poetry). Carlyle: "On the w hole, 
Genius h as privileges of its own; it selects an orbit for itself; and be 
this nev er so ecce ntric,if it is a celestia 1 orbit, ve mere starga zers 
mus tat last compose ourselves; must cease to cav il at it, fiand begin to 
observe it,an d a? ulate its laws"("Jean Paul Fr ed ch ichter). The 
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evoluton is complete,from the mimetic poet, assigned the minimal role of hold- 
ing a mirror up to nature,through the pragmatic poet who,whatever his natural 
gifts,is ultimately measured by his capacity to satisfy the public taste,to 
Carlyle's roet as Hero,the chosen one who, because he is "a Force of Nature“, 
writes(20) as he must. UBJECTIVE THEORLES. This orientation regards the work of 
art in isolation from ali these external points of reference,analyses it as a 
self-sufficient entity constituted by its parts in their internal reiations,and 
gets out to judge it solely by criteria intrinsic to its mode of being, Such 

is the flexibility of Aristotle's procedure that after he has isolated the 
speciest”tr.gedy",and established its relation to the wmiverse as an imitatin 
of a certain kind of action, nd to the audience through its observed effect of 
purging pity and fear, his method becomes centripetal,and assimilates these ex- 
ternal elements into attributes of the work proper. German crities ended 
Kant's formula that a work of art exhibits Zweckilassigkeit ohne zi. L. Poe: 

” a poem per se...written solely for the poem's sake“ (2). The Chicago Nees 
Aristotelians; J.C. Ransom: "ontological criticism...the autonomy of the work 
itself as existing for its om sake“ (22). John Keble, Lectures on Poetry,tr. 

E. K. Francis, I, 48-9: Cicero is lvays the orator" because he dalvays has 

mind the theater, the benches, the audience"; whereas Plato is more ee 


than Homer himself” because he writes to please hinself, not to win over 
others“ (25). 


Ezra Pound: A RETROSPECT" (from Literary Essays,ed. T.S. 
Eliot) 


In th spring or early summer of 1912, H. D. „Richard Aldington and myself decid- 
ed that we were agre@ed upon the three principles following: l, Direct treat- 
ment of the "thing" whether subjective or objective. 21. To use absolutely 
no word that does not antribute to the presentation. 3. as regardying rkthm: 
to copmpose in the sequence of the musical phrase, not in sequence of a metronome 
(58). This school has since been joined! or "followed" by numerous people who, 
whatever their merits,do no show any sigms of agreeing with the second specific- 
ation, Indeed yers libre has become as prolix and as verbose as any of the 
fiaccid varieties that preceded it....fhe actual language and phrasing is often 
as bad as that of our elders without even the excuse that the words shovelled 
In to fill a metric patern or to complete the noise of a rnyme-sowd,...Criticism 
is n a circumscription A or a set of prohibitions, It provides fixed points 
of po tet It mf startle a dull reader into alertness, that littleaf it which 
is good is mostly in stray phrases; or if it be an older artist helping a 
younger it is in great measure but rules of thumb,cautions gained by experience. 
"Image" is that which presents an inte lectual and emotional complex in an 
finssnat of tine. . It is the presentation of such a complex“ instantaneously 
hich gives that sudden sense of liberation....It is better to present one Image 
j a lifetime than to produce voluminous works, All this,however,some may con- 
ider open to debate, The immediate necessity is to tabulate a List of Dom'ts fo 
for thos gi g to write verses, I cannot put all of them into Mosaic negatiye 
159). no attention to the criticism of nen mo have néver themselves” 
written a notable work....Use no superfl@uous word,no adjective which does not 
reveal something. Don't use such an expression as "dim lands of peace", it dulls 
the image. It mixes an abstraction with the concrete....Go in fear of abstract- 
ions. Do not reteil in mediogcre verse what has already been dore i: good prose 
Don't think any intelligent person is going te be deceived when you try to s 
E the difficulties of the unspeakably “int Nee. art of good prese by chopping 


yqr composition into line lengths. . . . Be inf ced by as mny great artists as 
you can, but have the decency either to acknowledge the debt out right,or to 
try to conceal it. Don t allow “influence” to mean merely that you mop up th® 
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mop up tire pede” ar fe oar vocabulary ef some one or two poets whom 
you happen to admire.... Use either no ornament or good ornament. let the 
candidat e fill his mind with the finest ca dences he can discover, pre fer- 
ably in a fore ign language, so that the meaning of the words may be less 
lik’ e “ly te divert his attention from its mowement....It is mot necessary 
that a poem should rely on its msic,but if it does rely on its mic that 
music wust be such as will delight the expert....Bon't imagine that a thing 
will "go" in verse just because it's too dull to go in prose (60). Don't be 
"viewy"-—-leave that to the writers of pretty little phileso phie essays. 
„ Don't be descriptive; remember that the painter can describe a landscape much 
better than you can, Xand that he has to know a deal more about it. When 
i Shakespeare talks o f the "Dawn in russet mantle clad" he presents something 
which the painter dees not present. There is in this line of his nothing 
that one can call description; he presents. . The scientist does not expect 
te be acclaimed as a great scientist until he has discovered something. He 
begins by learning what has been discovered already. He goes from that po int 
onward,...te does not expect his friends to applaud the results of his fresb- 
ma a class work....Bém't chop your stuff inte separate iambs. Don’t make each 
line stop dead at the end,, and then begin every n ext lime with a heave. Let 
it beg inn in g of the next line catch the rise o f the rhythm vave, unless you 
Lust a de finite lon gish pause . . . Ne tural ly, your rhyth mic structure should 
not destroy the shape fof your words,or their natural sound, or their meaning.... 
A rhyme must have in it some slight element of surprise if it ia to give 
iji pleasure; it need not be bizarre or curious . That part of your poetry which 
strike upon the imaginative eye of the rea der will lose nothing by translat- 
iion into a foreign tongue; that which appeals to the ear cam reach only those 
IS take it in the original. Consider the definiteness of Dante's presentation, 
a 8 com pared with Milton's rhetoric. Read as much of Wordsworth as does not 
seem too unuttersbly dull. If you want the gist of the matter ge to Sappho, 
, Catullu ‘s,Villon,Heine_when he is in the ve in, Gautier when he is not too 
. frigid; or, if you h ‘ave not the tongues,seek out theleisurely Chaucer. “ood 
prose will do you no harm(61),and there is good discipline to be had by trying 
, to write it. Translation is likewise good training,if you find that your 
i origin a 1 matter "wobbles" when you i try to rewrite it. If you are using a 
symmetrical form dent put in what Want yow to say and then fill up the remain- 
i ing vaccuums with slush. Don't mess up the per ception of one sense by trying 
| to defin e it in terms of another. This is usually only the result of being 
0 ' too lazy to find the exact word. To this clause there are possibly exceptions. 


. . „Hai d'abord il faut ètre un poéte,as MM. C. M. vildrae and G.Duhamel have said 
at the end ef their 


ittle book Netes sur la Technique peetique. Since March 
1913, Ford Madox Hueffer has pointed out that Wordsworth was so intent on the 


ordinary ple in word that he never thought of hunting for le mot luste (62) 
I think there is a "fluid" as well as a "solid" content, that some poems 

have fo rm as a tree has form, sone as water poured inte a vase(63)....The mast- 
ery of any art is the work of a lifetime. I shou ld not discriminate between 
the "amateur" and the professional“. . but I should discriminate between the 
amateur and the expert(64)....As to 20th—century poetry, end the poetry which I 
expect to see writ ten (65) during the next decade or 3, lit vill, I think, move 
agains t e peppy-cock....It will be as much like gra nite as it can be. ., 
I mean it will not try te seem forcible by rhbetorical din, and luxurious riet. 
We will have fewer painted adjective s impeding the sho ck and stroke of it. 
austere direct, fre e from emotional slither....I think one should wirte vers 


libre wh en one "m ust"....glio , “Ne vers is libre for the man whe wants to do 
À good job"(66). t i 
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I. A. RICHARDS f2é 

The rrincipies of piterary Criticism.ch.34: Fictions may be used, for example, to 
deceive, But this is not a characteristic use of poetry....A statement may be 
used for the sake of the reference,true or false,which it causes, This is the 
scientific use of language, But it may also be used tor the sake of therfects 
in emotion and attitude produced by the reference it occasions, This is the 
emotive use of language. . . any arrangements of words evoke attitudes without 
andy reference being requigred en route, They operate like musical phrases. 
It, matters not at all Ing uch cases whether the references are true or false, 

£ science,...a reference is true when the things to which it refers are 
actually together in the way in which it refers to them, otherwise is\it' false. 
This sense is one very little involved by any of the arts(112)....the most 
usual other sense is that of acceptability. she Truth“ of Robinson Crusoe 
is theacceptability of the things we are told, their acceptability in the int- 
erests of the effects of the narrative,not their correspondence with any actual 
facts involving Alexander Selkirk or another. Similarly the falsity of happy 
endings to Lear or to Don guixote,is their failure to be acceptable to those 
who have fully responded to the rest of the “prk. It is int ense that 
“Truth” is equivalent to internal necessity” or rightness.4.¢The internal 
acceptability or," s“ needs to be contrasted with other acceptabil- 
ities, Thomas E to accept Iago for external reasons 
because he is "a closg,dissembling rascal, instead of an open-hearted, frank, 
plain-dealing Souldi 113). when in the same mnnection Rymer objects that 
there never was a Moorish General in the service of the Venetian Repub.iic,he 
is applying another external canon,that of historic fact 114). 


Practical Criticism,rt III. F The ten difficulties,or obstacles to good criticism 
are: l, “the difficulty of making out the plain sense of poetry"; 2, "difficult- 
ies of sensuous apprehension"; 3, “difficulties connected with the place of 


agery”; 4. "menmonic irrelevancies*,i.e,. 5 associations; 5, 


Stock responses"; 6. "Sentimentality"; 7. “Inhibition”; 8. "Doctrinal adhesions 
i.e. the occurrere in poetry of statements that in other contexts would be 
judged as either true or false; 9. technical presuppositions"; 10, "general 
critical presuppositions*, most human utte: ces and neariy ass articulate 
speech can be profitably regarded from 4 node of view....4. Sense. We sepak 
to say something,and when we listen we expect something to be sagd, We use 
words to direct our hearers' a tion upon some state of affairs,to present 
to them some items for consideration and to excite in them some thoughts about 
those items, 2, Feehingyomdt we diseg&s rule, have some feelings about these 
items,about ke state of affairs we are referring to. We have an attitude 
towards it,some special direetion,bais,or accentuat non of interest towards it.. 
„end we uselanguage to express these feelings, this nuance of interest, Equally, 
when we list we pick it up,rightly or wrongly; it seems inextricably part of 
what we receive; and this whether the peaker be conscious himself of his feel- 
ings towards what he is talking about or not...3. Tone. Furthemore, the speaker 
has ordinarily an attitude to his listener, He chooses or arranges his wows 
differently as his audience varies,in automatic or deliberate recognition of 
his relation tothém, The tome of his utterance reflects his awareness of this 
relation, his sense of how he stands towards those he is addressing. . . 4. Intent- 
tion, Finally, apart from what he says, his atitude to what aaa talking about, 
and his attitude to his listener, there is the speaker's intention,his aim, 
conscious or unconscious, the effect he 1 endeavouring(1¢6) to promote. ordinar- 
ilyhe speaks for a purpose, and his purpose modifies his speech. the understand 
ing of it is pa of the whole business åf apprehending his meaning. Unless we 
know eee to do, ve can hardly estimate the measure of his success, 


Yet the number of readers who omit such considerations might make a e 
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writer despair....Frequently his intention operates through and satisfies it- 
self in a combination of the other function's. Yet it h as effects not reduc- 
ible to their effects. It may govern the stress laid upon points in an argum- 
en t for example,shape the arrangement....A read ‘er garbles the sense,distorts 
the feeling, nistakſ es the tone and disregards the intent ion, and often a 
part ia 1 collapse of one function entails aberrations in the others. The poss- 
ibilit ies of huma n misunderstanding make up indeed a formidable subject for 
study.. . . A man writing a scientific teatise will put the Sense of what he has 
to say first,he will subordinate his Feelings about his subject or about other 
views upon it and be careful not to let them interfere...to suggest bias. His 
Tone will be settled for him by academic convention....It will be well if his 
Intenti-on,as it s hows itself in the work,be on the whole confined tothe 
most ad equate strtement of wha t he has to say....Consider now a writer engag- 
ed upon popu larizing some of the results and hy potheses of science(117)....In 
the firs t place, prec iso and adequate statement of the sense may have to be 
crificed,to sow e degree, in the interests of general intelligibility. Simpl- 
ications and distortions may be necessary if the read er is to follow. Sec- 
ond ly, a much more lively exhibition of feelings on the part of the author to- 
wards h is subject-matter is usually appropriate and desirable, in order to 
awaken and encourage the reader's interest. Thirdly,more variet Wy of tone 
will be called for, jokes, for example....A h uma n rela tion between the 
expert and his lay audience must be created....If the subject has a “tendency", 
the intention of th e work will have further opportunities to intervene(118). 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM: CRITICISM, INC,.(from THE WORLD'S BODY) 

It is strange, but nobody seems to have told us what exactly is the proper 

busines s of criti¢ ism. There are many critics who might tell us, but for the 

most part they are amateurs. So have the critics nearly always been amateurs; 

ine lud in g the best ones. They have not been trained to criticism s o much 

as they have simply undertaken a job with for which no specific qualifications 

were r€ quired. It is far too likely that what they call criticism when they 

produce it is not the real thing. There are three sorts of trained performers... 

The first is the artist himself. He should know good art when he sees it; but 

his understanding is intuitive rather than dialectical——he cannot well ex- 

plain his theory of the thing. It is true that literary artists,with their 

comman d of language, are better critics of their ow art than are other art- 

ists; probab ly th e best critics of poetry we c an now have are the poets.... 

The second is the philosopher,who should kn ow all about the function of the 

fine ar ts. But the philosopher is apt to see a lot and no trees, for his 

theory is ve ry gé neral and his acquaintance wi th the particular works of art 

is not persistent and intimate,especially his ac qawaintance witheir technical 

e ffect s.... philosophers have not proved that they can write clos e criticism 

by writing i t(228)...The third is the uive rsi ty teacher of lietrature,who 

is styl ed professor. . . he is a greater disappo intmen t because we have the 

right to expect more of him. Professors are learned but not critical nen. . . It 

is as if,with cons cious or unconscious cunning,they had appropriated every 

avenue of escape from their responsibility which was decent and of ficial; so 

th at it is easy fo rone of them without public reproach to spend a lifetime 

in compi ling the data of litera ture and yet rarely or never commit himself 

to a li terád ry judgment....Rather than occasion al cri ticism by amateurs, I 

should think the whole enterprise might be seriously taken in hand by profess- 

ionels. Perhaps I use a distasteful figure, but I have the idea that what we 

need is Crit ic isn, Inc. , or Crit ic isn, Ltd. The pr inc iapl resistance to such an 
Se ee 
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to such an idea will come from the present incumbents of the professorial chairs 
But its adoption must come from them too....If it should be adopted befpore 

long, the credit would probably belong to Professor Honald 8. Crane more than to 
any other man (229). . . . He argues...that historfeal scholarship has been overplayed 
heavily in English studies,in disregard of the law of diminishing returns, and 
that the emphasis must now be shifted to the critical....The students of the ru- 


ture must be permitted to shay literature,and not merely about literature.... 
h 


This is not the first time at mglish professors have tilted against the 
„Scholars“, in the dull sense which that wrd has acquired. . . The most important 
rsion recent) from the orthodox course of literary studies was that under 
taken by thenew Humanists., 1 regret to think that it was not the kind of divers- 
ion which I am advocating, 230;....the diversion proved to be nearly as unliter- 
ary as the romd of studies from which it took off at a tangent.....he New 
Humanists were,and are,moralists....Mr Babbitt's preoccupation was ethical,not 
aesthetic....che seftists,or .roletarians,..are also diversionists, heir div- 
ersion is likewise moral....Debate could never occur between a Humanist and a 
Leftist on aesthetic groungs, for they are qualiy d intent on ethical values,231; 
„„ „Only last spring the hed o; Ewgglish studies in a graduate school fabulously 
equipped made the following impromptu disclaimer to a victim who felt aggrieved 
at having his om studies forced in the usual direction; "This is a place for 
exact scholarship,and you want to do criticism, Well,we don't allow criticism 
here, because that is something which anybody can do. „The more eminent (as 
historical scholar) the professor of mglish,the less apt he is to be able to 
write decent criticism,wmless it is about another professor's work of historical 
scholarship, in which case it is not literary criticism. The professor may be 
without aesthetic judgments respecting an old work,especially if it is “in his 
period“, since it must often have been judged by authorities whom he respects. 
Contronted with a new work, I am afraid it is very rare that he finds anything 
particular to sey. Contemporary crtttetem literature,...since it is(232) hardly 
capable of thdusual historical commentary,is barely officialized as a proper 
field for serious stydy. Here is contemporary literature,waiting for its erit- 
101 8m; mere are tnopo ressors of literature? (233). . . Language and histwy are 
aids....Without them what could we make of Chaucer for instance?(234)....There 
is one sense in which it may be justly said that we can never have too much 
scholarship. we cannot have too much of it if the critical intelligence funct- 
ions,and has the authority to direct it....What is criticism? Easier to ask, 
What is criticism not?....i should wish to exclude; 1. personal registrations, 
which are declarations of the effect of the art-work upon the critic as reader, 
The f@irst law to bepresoritea to criticism,if we may assume such authority,is 
that it should objedtive,shall cite the nature of the object rather than its 
effects upon the subject, Therefore it is hardly critichm to assert that the 
proper literary work is one that we can read twice; or one that causes in us 
some remarkable physiological effect, such as oblivion of the outer world, the 
flowinsof tears, visceral or zaryngeal sensat ions. . .; or one that induces per- 
fect illusion,or rings us into a spiritual ecstasy; or even one that produces 
a catharsis of our emotions....I have read that some modem Broudway producers 
of comedy require a reliable person to seat himself in a trial audience and 
count the laughs(235)....Such concerm..,denies the autonomy of tne artist as 
one who interests himself in the artistic object in his own right,and likewise 
the autonomy of the work itself as existing for its own sake. (We may define a 
chemical as something which can effect a certain cure, but that is not ac) its 
meaning to theehemist; and we may define toys,if we are weary parents, as things 
which kep our children quiet,but that is not what they are to engineers,) Furthe 
rmore, ve must regard as uncritical the use of an extensive vocabulary which 
ascribes to the object properties really discoverd in the subq ect, as: moveing, 
exciting, entertaining,vititfuls great,if I am not mistaken, nd admirable,on a 
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slightly different ground; and, in strictness,beautiful itself. ». Synopsis 

and para phrase. The high-school classes and the women's clubs delight in 

these procedures....3. Historicd 1 studies. These include studies of the gener- 
al literary background; author's biography....4. Linguistic studies...which 
define the meaning of unusual words and idioms...and identify the allusions. 

5. Mora l studies....6. Amy other special studies which deal with some abstract 
or prose content taken out of the work(236)....Strategy requires nov... that 
criticism receive its own charter of rights and function independently... 
Poetry distinguishes itself from prose on the technical side b ) the devices 
which Gre, precisely, its means of escaping from prose. Something is be ing . e, 
killed by pro¢se which the poet w nts to preser ve. . . he critic should regard 
the pod w as nothing short of a desperate ontologica or metaphysical 
manoeuv’ re.. . All his technical devices contribute to it,elatorating or indiviv— 
idualizing the universal, the core-ob jcet(238). 


LIONEL TRILLING}: FREUD AND LITEEATURE( from The Liberal Imagination’ 
wen, on the occasio h of the celebration of his seventiedth birthday, Freud was 
greeted as the “discoverer of the unconscious" ,he correctedthe speaker and dis- 
claime“d the title. "The poets and philosophers before me discovered the un- 
conscious," he sar d. "What I discovered vas the scientific method by which 


the @unconscious can be studied." ...Freud,as we(276) know from a quotation 


in his Int tory Lectures,read Le Neveu de Rameau with the pleasure of agree- 
ment... The Mites onist,the younger Rameau, ia @ despised outcast, shameless 

fe 100. . he breaks down all the normal social valves nd makes new combinations 
with tHe pieces. As for Digerpt, the deuteragoni xt, Hegel calls the "honest 
consciousness", reasonable ,hosest, and dull. It is quite clear that the auther 
does nd t despise his Rameau and dees not mean us to. He seems actually to be 
giving the fellow a kind of superiority ever him self,as though Rameau repres- 
ents the elements which,dangerous but wholly necessary lie beneath the reason- 
able decorum of social life. hane au id; Dideret—eg o; the perception of 
the hidden element of human nature and of theppposit jen between the hidden and 
the visible(277), Freud's system is militantly rationalistic. Thomas Mann is 

at fault when,in his first essay on Freud, he makes it seem that the Apoll in- 
ian", the ra tions listic,side of psychoand lysi*s is...somehow secondary and 
even accidental. He gives us a Freud who is committed to the "night side of 
life, Not at all... Freud passionately believes that positivistic rationalism, 
in its golden-age pre-Revolutionary purity,is the very form and pattern of 
intellectual virtue. The aim of paycho-analysis,he says, is the control ef the 
night-side of life. Tt is "to strengthen the ego,to make it more independent of 
the super-ege,to widen. its field ef vision,and so to extend the organization of 
the id." "Where id was,"-—-that is,where all the irrationah, non-Iog ical, : 
pleasure-seeking dra k forces were=—"there ego shall ben, —-that is,intellig- 
ence aí ù control "It is",he concludes, with a reminiscence of Faust, „rec Inat ion 
work, Ii ke the draj ñing of Zuyder Zee." This passage is quoted by Mann when 

he takes up the sul’ ject of Freud a secend tine. . If Freud discovered the 
darknes s for scien te he never endorsed it. . . He holds te a simple materialism, 
te a simple de terwiniss( 280). . . . le ia not insensitive to art. . . and yet event- 
ually h e speaks of art with what ve must indeed call contempt. Art, be tells 
us, is a "substitute gra tification", and as auch is "an illusion in contrast 
to reality. . fe of ita chieft functions is to serve as a "narcetic."... 
Now there is nothin g in the logic of paycho—analytical theught which reqiures 
Freud te have these opinions. But there is a gr eat deal in the practice of 
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of % psycho-analytical therapy which makes it understandable that Freud... 
should be tempted to take the line he does, The anaiytical therapy deals with 
illusion. The patient comes to the physician to be cured,let us say,of a fear 
of walking int the street, The fear is real enough,there is no usion on that 
score, sut the patient knows that there is ne real cause" for Ra. The 
physician knows,however,that there is indeed a "real" cause for the fear,though | 
it has nothing at all to do with what is or is not in the street; the cause is 
within the patient. Th physician ad the patient make a tacit compact about 
reality; for their purpose they agree to thdlimited reality by which ve get our 
living,with our loves,catch our trains and o colds. For Freud there are two we- 
ways of dealing with an extrenal reality. One is practical, effective, positi ve; 
this is the way of the conseious seif,of the ego which must be made independent 
of the super@ege and extend its organization over the id,and it is the right 
way. The antithetical way may be called, for our purpose nov, the “fictional” 
‘way. instead of doing something(281} about, or to,exéternal reality, the indiv- 
1dual who uses this way does something to, or about, his affective states. The most 
co and "normal" example ef this is daydreaming,in which we imagine our diffe- 
uities solved or our desires @eittified....for rreud. . reality is an honorific 
word,and it means what is there; illusion is a pejorative word,and it means a 
response to what is not there, Therapy requires a certain firm crudeness in maki 
-ing this distinction...in order to be practically effective. . Art, on the one 
hend, ad the dream and the neurosis,on the other, have certain elements in 
common. . they share in diferent degrees the alenent of fantasy. But there is a 
vital djfference between them which Charles Lamb saw so clearly in his defence o 
of the sanity of true genius; The. . . poet dreams being awake, He is not possess- 
ed by his subject but he has dominion over it.” The poet is in command of his 
fantasy,while it is exactly the mark of the neurotic that he is possessed by 
his fantasy. And héhere is a further difference which Lamb states; speaking 
of the poet's relation to reality Nature“), he say@s,"He is beautifully loyal 
to that sovereign(282) directress,even when he appears most to betray her"; 
the illusions of art are made to serve the purpose of a closer and truer relatio 
with reality. Jacques Barzun; "A good analogy between art and dreaming has led 
hin [Freud to a false one between art and sleeping, But the dirference between 
a work of art and a dream is precisely this, that the work of art leads us back 
to the outer reality by taking account of It. . . Freud confesses to a theoret~ 
cal idndifference to the form of art and restricts himself to its content(283). 
The Aristotelian theory of catharsis does not deny another ie yrange for trage- 
dy(and for comedy too) which is suggested by he Yo theory of the traumatic 
neurosis § in his essay Beyond the Pleasure Prineiihe-—-what might be called the 
mithridatic function, by which tragedy is used as the homeopathic administration 
of pain to inure ourselves to the greater pain which life will foree upon us 
(289). 


W. K. WIN SATT & MONROE C. BEARDSLEY THE INTENTENTINAL FALLACY: 
THE AFFECTIVE PALLASCY 


(from wimsatt, HE VERBA®L ICON) 


The design or intention of the author is neither available nor desirable as a 
standard for judging the success of a work of literary art. . Intention is 
design or plan in the author's mind....1. A poem does not come into existence by 
accident. The words of a poem,as professor Stoll has remarked,come out of a 
head,not out of a hat. Yet to insist on the designing intellect as a cause of a 
poem is not to grant the design or intention as a standard by which the critic 
is to judge the wor§th of the poet's performance, 2. One must ask how a critic 
expects to get an answer to the question about intention, How is he to find out 
what the poet pied to do? If the poet succeeded in doing it,then the poem itself 
shows what he was trying to de. and if the poet did not succeed,then the poem 
is not adequate evidence, and the critic(334) must go outside the poem-—-for 
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evidence of an intention that did not become effective in the poem....3....It 
is only because an artifact works that we infer the intention of an artificer. 
"Apoem should not mean but be"(Archibald MacLleish,Ars Poetica). A poem can be 
only through its meaning——~since its medium is words-——yet it is,simply is, 

in the sense that we have no excuse for inquiring vhat part is intended or 

me ant... In this respect poetry differs from practical messages,which are 
successful if and only if we correctly infer the intention. They are more 
abstract than poetry. 4. The meaning of a poem may certainly be a personal one, 
in the sense that a poem expresses a persona lity or state of soul....But even 
a short lyric poem is dramatic,the response of a speaker...to a situation. 

We oug ht to impute the thoughts and attitudes of the poem immediately to the 
dramatic Speaker, and if to the author at all, only by act of biographical in- 
ference. 5. There is a sense in which an author,by revisign,may better achieve 
his original intention. But it is a very abstract sense. He intended to write 
a better work,or a better work of a certain kind, and now has done it. But 

it follows that his former concrete intention was not h is intention. "He's 
the man we were in search ef," s ays Hardy's rustic constable,"and yet he's 
not the man we we in search of. For the ma n we were in search of was not 
the man we wanted(335)....The intentional fallacy is a romantic one (336) 
"Aesthetic" art, says Professor Curt Ducasse(The Philosophy of Art, 116), is the 
conscious objectification of feelings. . The artist corrects the objectife- 
ation when it is not adequate. But this may mean that the earlier attempt 
was not successful in objectifying the self,or “it may also mean that it was 

a successful object if ic at ien of a self, hen it confront’ ed us clearly, ve dis- 
owned d nd repudiated in favor of another . . There is criticism of poetry 
and there is author psychology (338). There i^s a difference between int- 
ernal and external evidence for the meaning of a poem. What is (I) internal 

is also publics it is discovered through the semantics and syntax of a poem, 
through our habitu al knowledge of the language, through grammars,dictionar- 
ies, and all the literature which is the source of dictionaries,in general 
through all that makes a langugaé and culture; while what is (2) external is 
private and idiosy ncratic; not a part of the work as a linguistic fact: it 
consist s of revel at ions (in journals,for example,or letters or reported con- 
versati ons) about how ond why the poet wrote the poem -—to what ledy,while 
sittin g on whet lem. There is (3) an intermediate kind of evidence about 
the character of the author or ahout private or semi-private meanings attached 
to word ‘s or topie 3 by an author or by a coterie of wh ich he is a member. 
The mea ning ih words is the history of t words,and the biography of an 
author, his use of a word,and the associations which the word had for him,are 
part of the word's history and meaning....The use of biographical evidence need 
not involve intentionalism,because while it may be evidence of what the author 
in tende d, it may al so be evidence of the meanin g of K is words and the dram 
atic char det er of his utterance. On the other h and, it may not be all this. 
And a critic who is concerned with evidence of type (I) and moderately with 
that of type(3) will in the leng rum produce a differen t sort of comment from 
that of the critic who is concerned with (2) and with (3) where it shades into 
(2)(339).... Perhaps a knowledge of Donne's interest in the new science may 
add another shade of meaning,an overtone to the stanze in quset ion A Valed- 
iction: forbidding mourning": "Moving of thetearth brim gs harmes and feares" ', 
though to say this runs against the words. To ma ke the geocentric and helio- 
centric antithesis the core of the metaphor is t o disregard the English langua- 
ge,to re fer priv ute evidence to public, extern al toi e 


The Intentional Fallacy is a confusion between the poem and its origins, a 
specia l case of what is known to philosophera a s the Genetic Fallacy. It 
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begins by trying to derive the standard of riticism from the spycholegical causes 
of fed t 1e 1m and ends in biography and relativism, The affective rallacy is a 
confusion between the poems and its results(what it is and what it does),...It 
begins by trying to derive the standard of criticism from the cho ee 
effects of the poem and ends in ipressionism and relatfvisn( 345). . . In his 
rractical Criticism Richards spoke of aesthetic“ or “projectile” words---adj- 
ectives by which we project felings at objects themselves altogether innocent of 
any qualities corresponding to these feelings. . . . In his Ethics and Language C. L 
stevenson distinguishes between what a word means and what it suggests....The 
word “athlete” may be said to mean one interested in sports,among other things, 
but merely to suggest a tall young man, the “linguistic ryule“ (i.e. definition) 
is that "athletes are necessarily interested in sports,but may or may not be 
tall", All this N the side of the deseriptive(or cognitive) function of 
words, For a second and separate main function of words---the emotive---there is 
no linguistic rule to stabilize responses and, therefore, nor parafllel distinct- 
ion between moaning and suggestion, motive meaning is said to be something non- 
correlative to and independent of descriptive(cognitive) meaning, and words with 
the same descriptive meaning have quite different emotive meanings“, e. g. 110 
ence" and "liberty", Explet¢ives of various sorts(346) have ne descriptive mean- 
ing, yet a decided emotive "meaning". It is a fact worth insisting @m upon that 
Stevenson's “emotive meaning” and Richards's ~feeling" Teter do not te any such 
cognitive meaning as that conveyed by the name of an emotion---—"anger* or "loye" 
tahter,they refer te the expression of emotive states which Stevenson and Ricgh- 
ards beleive to be effected by certain words---e,g, “licence","ugly"-~-and hence 
also to the emotive response which these words may evoke in a hearer, "Import" 
might have been a happy choice....A large and obvious area of emotive import 
depends directly upon descriptive meaning(either with or without words of ex-lic 
-it valuation)--as when a person says and is beleived: General X ordered the 
xeecution of 50,000 civilian hostages", or "General X is guilty of the murder of 
of 50,000 civilian hostages", And secendly...q great deal of emotive import 
which does not depend on desqłyptive meaning does depend on descritpive suggest- 
ion....This is the kind of emotive import...which appears when words change in 
descriptive meaning yet preserve a similar emotive meeningu-— when the Commun- 
ists take over the term "democracy" and apply it to something e§lse,preserving, 
hovever, theold descriptive suggestion,a government of, by, nd for the people. It 
appears in pairs of words like "liberty" and licence“, which even iif they 
have the same descriptive meaning(as one may doubt),certainly carry different 
descriptive(347) suggestions. One might cite the word serics..."Animals s@weat, 
men perspire,women glow","I am firm,thou art obstinate,he is pigheaded(348).... 
If objects are ever connected by “emotional congruity",as in the association 
psychology which J. S. 1111 inherited from the 18th century, this can D n 
that similar emotions attach to various objects because of the similarity in the 
objects or in their relations, what makes one angry is something ta.sc,insulting 
or unjust, What makes one afraid is a cyclone,a nob, a holdup man, And in each 
case the emotion is somewhat different. whe tourist who said a waterfall was 
pretty provoked the silent disgust of Coleridge,while the other who said it was 
sublime won his approval, This, as C. S. Lewis so well obsrves,was not he same as 
if the tourist had said, I feel sick",and Coleridge had thought, No, I feel quite 
well"(349). Longinus's "transport", Lipps's Einguehlung, Santayana's "objectifie- 
ation of pleasure",Ricahrds's Synaesthegsis,max Kastman's "heightened conscious- 
ness"(350),Emily Dickinson's or A. E. Ho usmen's gooseflesh experienece--~all exampl 
-es of the Affective Fallacy, Criticism on this theory has approximated the tone 
of the Buchmanite confession,the revival meeting( 351). Withotut embracing the 
extreme doctrine of Yvor winters(Primitivism and Decadence,ch.2),that if a poem 
cannot be pararphrased it is a poor poen, ve may yet with profit reiterate his 
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main thesis: that there is a difference betveen the motive,as he calls it,er 
logic of an emotion, and thepurface or texture of a poem constructed to describe 
the emotion, and that both a important to a poem. He has shown how there can 
be in effect "fine poems" about nothing, There is rational progression and 
there 18(354) "qualitative progression“, the latter,with several subtle re- 
lated modes,a characteristic of decaden etrye. Qualitative progression is 

the succession,the dream float, of images,notsubstantiated by a plot. Morris 
Bishop: "Moister than an oyster in its clammy cloister,/I'm bluer than a 

wooer who has slipped in a sewer,/Chiller than a killer in a cinema thriller/ 
Queerer than a leerer at his leer in a mirror,/Madder than an adder with a 
stone in the bladder./1f you want to know my, I capt but reply:/It is really 
no affair of yours," The term “pseudo statement” was for Ricahrds a patroniz- 
ing term by which he indicated the attactive nullity of poems, For Winters, 

the kindred term “pseudo reference" is a name for the more disguised kinds of 
qualitative progression and is a term of reproach, For Max Eastman,so important 
part of poetry as metaphor is in effect too pseudo statement, The vivid realiza 
-tion of metaphor comes from its being in some way an obstruction to practical 
knowledge(likea torn coat to the act of dressing). Metaphor operates by being 
abnormal or inept,the wrong way of saying something(355). "The Romance of the 
Rose could not,without loss," observes C.S.Lewis,"be rewritten as the Romance 
of the Onion," Poetry is characteristically a discourse about both emotbns 

and objects,or about the emotive quality of the objects, The emotions correlativs 
to the objects of poetry become a part of the matter dealaty with---not commun- 
icated to the reader like an infection or disease, not inflicted mechanically 
like a bullet or knife wound,not administered like a poison, W@tnot simply ex- 
pressed as by expletives or grimaces or rhythms, but f presented in their obj- 
ects and contemplated as a pattern of knowledge( 356) 


MARK SCHORER: TECHNIQUE AS DISCOVERY(in The World We e 
The keatsian overtones of these terms are mitigated and Al anj dilemma solved 
if for beauty we substitute forn, and for truth, content. we may,without risk of 
loss,narrow them even morg,and speak of content technique and subject matter. 
eoeit is only when ve spe of the achieved content, the form,the work of art 
as a work of art, that we speak as critics, the difference betweem con tent, or 
experience, and achieved content, or art,is technique. . . technique is the only 


means the writer has of discovehng, exploring, developing his subject,of conveyin; 


its meaning, and, finally, of evaluating it....The novel is still read as though 
its content has some value in itself,as though the subject matter of fiction 
has greater or lesser value in itself,as though technique were not a primary 
but a suphementary element,capable perhaps of not unmattraSfctive embellishments 
upon the surface of the subject,but hardly of its essence, ur technique is 
thought of in blunter terms than those which one associates with poetry,as 
such relatively obvious matters as the arrangements of events to create plot; 
or,within plot, of suspense and climasx,...As for the resources of language, 
these,somehow,we almost never think of as a part of the technique of fiction 
387). 
is Northrop Frye: "Literature as Context: Milton's Lycidas" l 
Every poem must be examined as a unity, buno poem is an isolatable mity., Every 
poem is inherently connected Qwith other poems of its kind, whether explicitly 
A Lycidas is with Theocritus and Virgil, or implicitly,as Whitman is with the 
same tradition, or by anticipation,as lycidas is with ter pastoral elegies, 
eeeetveryone who has seriously studied literature knows that he is not simply 
moving from poem to poem,or from one aesthetic experince to another: he is also 
entering into a coherent and progressive discipline(439)....All blems of — 
criticism are problems of comparative literature, But where —— 
Here mugt be some Stan 6 Stinguish what is actually compar- 
able from what is merely analogous....If you are stdying natural history, for 
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instance (440), no matter how fascinated you may b e by a nything that has eight 
legs,yo `u can't just lump together an octopus and a spider and a string 
quartet. In science the difference between a scientific and a pseudo-scientific 
procedu re can usual ly be spotted fairly soon....It seems to me that a critic 
practically hes te maintain that the Earl of Oxford wrote the plays of Shakes- 
pe ane before he can be clearly recognized as w aking pose ud do- crit ical state- 
ments. Ihave read some critics on Milton whe appeared to be confusing Milton 
with their phallic fathers,if that is the right phrase. I should ca 11 them 
pseudo-critica; ot hers call them meoclassicists. How i s one to know? There 

is such a variety of even legitimate critics. There are critics who can 

find things in the Public Records Office,and there are critics who,like myself, 
could not find the Public Records Office....The first s tep is to recognize 

the dep endenee of value judgments on schilarshi p. Scholarship, er the knowledge 
of literature,constantly expands and increases; value judgments are produced 

by a skill based on the knowledge we already have. Thus scholarship has both 
prioritty to value judgments and the power of ve to over them. The second step 
is te recogn ise the dependence of scholarship on a coordinated view of lit- 
erature. A good de a l of critical texonomy lies ahead. We need to know much 
more than we do about the structural principles of literature, about myth and 
actepk Ur, conventi ons and genres, be fore we can distinguish with any authority 
a real from an imag inary line of influence, an i Ilusin at ing from a misleading 
ans legy, a poet's original source from his last reseuree. The basis of this 
central cri tical activity cha t gives direction to scholarship is the simple 
fact th at every poem is a member of the class of thin gab called poems. Some 
poems,including Lycivas,proclaim that they are conventional,in other words 

that their primar y context is in literature. Other poems leave this inference 
to the crit i c,with an appealing if often misplaced con fidence(441). 


C. S. LEWIS: BE DESCRIPT IONE TEMPORUM 


Speakin g from a newly founded Chair, I find myself freed from one embarrassment 
only to fall into another. I have no great predecessors to overshadow me; on 

the oth er h end, I must try(as the theatrical people sa y) "to create the part". 
If I miscarry,t te University nicht come to regret not only my election—- 
an error which, at vorst, can be left to the great healer — but even, which nat t- 
ers vetry much ore, the foundation of the Chair itself. mat most attracted me 
in the commission you have given me was the conb inet id ù "Medieval and Renai- 
ssance."...b y this formula the University was giving official sanction to a 
change which has been coming over historical opinion within my own lifetime. 
. The change has been gradual and imperceptible. We recognize it most clearly 
if we a re suddenly brought face to face with the old view in its full vigoer. 
(443)...All lines of demarcation between wha t we call "periods" should be sub- 
ject te constant revision. Would that we could dispense with it altogether! As 
a grea t Cam bridge historian han said: "Unlike dates „periods are not 

facts. They are retrospective conceptions that we form about past events,useful 
to focus discuss ion, but very often leading the historical thoucht astray"(G. 
M.Trevelyan,English Se:ial History,92). The actu al tem poral procé ss,as we 
meet it in our liv e s(and we meet it, in a strict sense,nowhere else) has no 
divisio ns, except perhaps those “blessed barriers between day and day“, our 
sleeps. Chan ge is never conplete, and change never ceases. Nothing is ever 
quite finish ed wit h; it may always begin over again. (This is one of the sides 
of life that Samuel Richardson hits off with wearying accuracy.) An d nothing 
is quit e ne w; it was always somehow anticipated or prepared fore A seamless 
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formless continuity~in-mutability is the mode of our life. But unhappily we 
cannot as historians dispense with periods, we cannot use for literary history 
thetechnique of mrs Woolf's tthe waves...eAll divisions will falsify our material 
to some q ent; the best one can hope is to choose those which will falsify it 
1east. . . If we do not put the Great Divide between the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance,where should ve put it? I ask the question with the full conseieus-— 
ness that, in the reality studied,there is no Great bivide. There is nothing 

in history that quite corresponds to a coastline or a watershed in geography.... 
my title is a chapeter-heading borrow from Isidore, stymologiarum. In that 
chapter Isidore is engaged in dividing history,as he knew it,into its periods 
or. . aetates....First,a word of warning,I am agen Ins g kh e 
scale,emulating Professor Toynbee or (444) Spengler 6w nothing of the 
future,not even whether there Will any future. 1 dort know whether our present 
disorders are those of infancy or of old age. 1 am merely considering how we 
should arrange or schematize those tacts...which survive to us(often by accid- 
ent) from the past. I am less like a botanist in a forest than a wom arran gimg 
a few cut flowers for the drawing roon. . he partial loss of ancientflearning 
and its recovery at the Renaissance were for Gibbon both unique events, History 
furnished no rivals to such a death and such a re-birth. But we have lived to 


| see the second death of ancient learning. In our time something which was once 
the possession of all educated men have shrunk to being the technical accomplish 
ment of a few specialists, If we say that this’mot total death, it may be re- 

| plied that there was no total aeath in the Dark Ages el ther. . As for the area 
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and the tempo of the two deaths,if one were looking for a man who could not 

read Virgil though his father could,he might be found more easily in the 20th 
century tnan in the 5th, To Gibbon the literary change from Virgil to Beowulf 
or the _Hildebrand,if he had read them, would have seemed greater than it can te 
us, We can now see quite clearly that these barbarian poems were not really a 
novelty comparable to, say, The. Waste Land er Mr David Jones's mathenata. They 
were rather an unconscious return to the spirit of the earliest classical poetry 
The audience of Homer,and the audience of Hildebrand, oné they had learned one 
another's language and metre,would have -p one another's poetry perfectly 
intelligible: 445)....Whereas all history, our ecestors divided into two 
periods, the pre-christian and the iri te Joniy,tor us it falls into 
three~~$he Pre Christian, the Christian, and what may reasonably be called the 
post-—Christian....The second change is even more radical th:n the first.. . The 
gap between those who worship different gods is not so wide as that betveen 
those who worship and those who do not....surely the gap between Professor 

Ryle and Thomas Brome is far wider than that between Gregory the Great and 
Virgil’ Surely Seneea and Dr Johnson are closer together than Burton and Freud 
eee The next fretier which has been dram, thoum not till recently,is that betwee 
the bark and the middle Ages. We draw it somewhere about the Qearly 12th century 
this frontier clearly cannot compete with its predecessor in the reigious fied; 
nor can it boast such drastic redistribution of populafons. The Dark Ages 
were not so unfruitful in progress as we sometimes think, They saw the triumph 
of the codex or hinged book over the roll or volumen-—-a technical improvement 
almost as important for he history of learning as the invention of printing. 
And if they also invented the stirrup, t¢hey diga something almost as important 
for the art of war as the inventor of Tanks, but in the main,they were a peried 
of retrogression: worse houses,worse drains,fewer baths,worse roads, less security, 
(we notice in peowulf that an old sword is expected to be better than a new one. 
With the middle Ages we reach a(446) period of widespread and bri.liant improve~ 
ment. she text of Aristotleis recovered....in architecture new solutions ef tech 
-nical problems lead the way to new aesthetic effects, In literatutre the old 


alliterative and assonantal metres give place to that rhymed and syllabic verse 
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which was to carry the main burden „uropean poetry for centuries, At the 
same time the poets exbere a whole range of new sentiment....I would think 

this change in literature the greatest if I did not knew of a greater, It does 
not seem to me that the work of the Tereubadours and Cherstien and the rest was 
really as great a novelty as the peetry of the 20th century. A man bred on the 
Chanson de Roland might have been puzzled by the Leancdot, He would have wondered 
why the author spent so much time on the sentiments and @s0(cgomparatively) 
little on the actions, But he would have know that this was what the author 
had done, He would,in one important sense, have imow mat the poem was‘about" . 
if he had misumderstood the intention, he would at least have understood the 
wordS.,.eeA third possible frontier remains to be considered, We might draw our 
line somewhere towards the edend of the 17th century,with the general acceptance 
of Copernicanism,the dominance of Deseartes, and( in England) the foundation of 
the Royal Soclety. . . . Certainly the sceinces then began to advance with a firmer 
and more rapid tread....But the effects were delayed. The sciences long re- 
maing like a lion-cub whose gambols delighted its master in private; it had 
not yet tasted man's blood, All through the 18th century the tone of the common 
mind remained ethical,rhetorical,juristic,rather y scientific, so that Johnson 
could truly say, the knowledge of external nature,and the sciences which that 
knowledge reuires or includes,are not the great or he frequent business of the 
human mind"( Life of Milton)....Science was not the business of Man because Man 
had not yet become the business of science. it dealt chiefly with theinanimate; 
„emen Watt makes his engine, when Darwin starts monkeying with the ancestry 
of Man, and Freud with his soul, and the wonomists with all that is his, then in- 
deed the lion will have got out ef its cage....It is by these steps that have 
come to regard as the greatest of all divisions in the history of the ed: that 


which divides the present from,say,the age of Jane Austen and Scott(447).... 
Somewhere between us and the Waver novels,somewhere between us and Persuasion 
the enasm runs, Of course,I had no sooner reached this result than I asked my- 


self wnether it might not be an illusion of perspective. The distance between 
the telegraph post I am touching and the next telegraph post looks longer than 
the sum of distances between all the other posts. . . . In political order, the 
change is perhaps less thn that between Antiquity and the Dark Ages. Yet it is 
very great. . If I wished to satte the presnt political order 1 should borrow 
for it the name which runch invented during the first German War; Govertisemant 
fportmanteau for “government by adert 1sement“ . . . In all previous ages that 
can think of the principal ain of rulers, except at rare and short intervals, 
wast keep their subjects quiet,to forestall or exinguish widespread excitement 
and per e people to attend quietly to their several occupations....Their 
8 cts even prayed to be able to live "a peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty" and pass their time in rest and quietness", But now the organ- 
ization of mass excitement seems to be almost the normal organ of political 
power, We live in an age of "appeals","drives",and “campaigns"....1 am guilty 
of a slight archaism in calling them "rgulers", "Leaders" is the modern word, 
„For of a ruler one asks justice,incorruption,diligefnee, perhaps clemency; of 
a leader,dash,initiative,and “magnetism".,...I do not think that any previous 
age produced artistic work which vas, in its own tine, as shatteringly and be- 
wilderingly new as that of thecubists, the Dadaists,the Surrealists, and Picasso 
has been in ours. . . Nothing is farther from my purpose than to make any judg- 
ment of value,whether favourable or reverse. . I do not see how anyone can 
doubt that modern poetry is not only a greater novelty(448) than any other 
"new poetry“ but new in a new way,almost in a new diemnsion, To say that all 
new poetry was once as difficult as ours is false; to say that any was is an 
equivocation. Some earlier poetry was difficylt,but not jn the same way, Alexand 
-rian poetry was difficult because it presuppsed a lepfiyd & reader; as you 
became learned you found the answers to the puzzles, Skaldic poetry was wintell 


ble. 
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if you did not know the kennigar,but intelligible if you did. And-~-this is the 
point~-~all Alzandrien men of letters and all skalds woulu have agreed about 

the answers, I beleive the same to be true of the dark conceits in Donne; there 
was one correct interpretation of each and Donne could have told it te you. uf 
course you might misunderstand what Wordswo "up to” in Lyrical Ballads; 
but everyone understood what he said, I did no any of these the slightest 
parallel to the state of affairs disclosed by a recent symposium on mr Eliot's 
Cooking Eggi Essays in Criticism,suly 1953). Here we find seven adults(two of them 
Camberidge men) whose lives have been specially devoted to the study of poetry 
discussing a very short poem which has been before the world for t y-odd 
years; and there is not the slightest agreement among them as to gin any 
sense of the word,it means, I am not in the least concerned to decide whether 
this state of affairs is a good thing,or a bad thing. I merely assert that it 

is a new thing. . . It is hard to have patience with those Jeremiahs,in Press or 
pulpit,who warn us that we are “relapsing into Paganism", It might be rather 

fun if we were....What lurks behind such idle prophecies...is the false idea that 
the historical process allows mere reversal; that Europe can come out of Christi- 
anity "by the same door as in she went" and find herself back where she vas 

A post-Christian man is not a ragan; you might as well think that a married woman 
recovres her virginity by divorce, The post-Christian is cut from the Christian 
past and therefore doubly from the ragan past(449)....Why does the word "primit- 
ive” at oncdsuggest to us clumsiness,inefficiency, barbarity’....why does latest“ 


/ in advertisements mean the best 7. . . mat has imposed tis climate of o ion so 


firmly on the human mind is a new archetypal, image, It is the image o A chines 
be N superseded by new and better ones. vor™the world of machines the new most 
often really is better(450),...Wide as the chasm isfhose who are native to 
different sides of it can still meet; are meeting in this room, rhis is quite 
normal times of great change. The correpondence of Henry More and Descartes 
is an amping ple; one would think the two men were writing in different 
centuries, And here comes the rub, I myself belong far more to the more 01d 
Western order than to yours, I am going to claim that this,which in one way is 
a disqualification for my task,is yet in another a qualification, rhe( 451) 
disqualific.tion is opvious, You don't want to be lectured on Neanderthal Man 
by a Neanderthaler,stiil less on dinosaurs by a dinosaur, And yet,is that the 
whole story? If a din§osaur dragged its slow length into the laboratory, vould we 
not all look as we fled’ what a chance to know at last how it really moved and 
looked,ad smelled and what noises it made! And if the Neanderthaler could talk, 
then though his lecturing technique might leave much to be desired,should we not 
almost certainly learn from him some things about him which the best modern an- 
throvologist could never have told ps? He would teil us without moving he 

was telling...eI read as a native fs you must read as foreigners....That way, 
where I fail as a critic,I may yet be useful as a specimen. . . . use your speciemns 
while you can, There are not going to be many dinosaurs (452). 


NORMAN O. BROWN; EXCREMENTAL VISION(from Life inst Death, 1959) 

An reader of Swift knows that in his analysis of human nature there ıs an empha- 
sis on, and attitude towards,the anal fumction that is mique in Western literat- 
ure. In mere quantity of scatological imagery he may be equalled by Rabelais 

and Aristophanes; but whereas for Rabelais and Aristophanes the(509) anal funct- 
ion is a part of the total human being which they make us love becauseit is part 
of life, Nor) it becomes the decisive weapon in his assault on the pretension: 
the pride,even e self-respect of mankind, The most scandalous pieces of Swift-” 


ian scatology arvtree of his later poems~--The ,ady's Dressing koom,Strephon and 


See te and Peter---which were all variations upon the theme; "Oh; Caelia, 
sa, Celia shits,” But even more disturbing, becayse more comprehensively 
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metaphysical,ia Swift's vision of man as Yahoo, The™nal theme is already adum- 
brated in A Tale of a Tub. "The Excremental Vision" is the title of a chapter 
—— NTE 
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in Middleton Murry's Jonathan Swift(1954),pp.432-8. The credit for recognizing 
theimportance of the theme belongs to Aldous Huxley in an essay in Do What You 
Will; . . the intensity, the almost insane violence of that ‘hatred of the bowels’ 
whichis the essence of his misanthropy and which underlies the whole of his 
work” In his book The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift,desiged to housebreak this 
tiger of Inglish literature, Qufttana dismisses the excremental theme in the 4th 
part of Gulliver's Travels as the “sensationalism” of bad art. The history of 
‘swiftian criticism,like the history of psychoanalysis,shows that repression 
weighs more heavily on anality than on genitality (510). The basic device for 
repudiating the excremental vision is,of course,denwciation. It is a perfect 
example of Freud's notion that the first way in which consciousness becomes con- 
scious of a repressed idea is by emphatically denying it(Collected Papers,ed. J. 
Hiviere & J, Strachey,V,182). Aldous Huxley and Murry both consider the "obsess 
ive preoccupation with the visceral and excrementitious subject" a product of 
insanity. The entire excremental vision is explained away os an attempt on 
Swift's part to justify his gen®ital failure by indicting the filthiness of the fe 
female sex, It is falsely insinuated that the excremental vision is restricted to 
his latest phase, Murry sustains this interpretation by averting his eyes from the 
prominence of anality in sad Tale of a Tub(169668)(511). The psycho-analytical 
experts concur with ththe critics that Swift was mad and that his works should be 
read only as documents in a case history(512). In Dr Swift's "House for Fools and 
Mad"( Verses on the Death of Dr Swift,1.480) there is a room for Huxley and Murry; 
their religious eccentricities are prefigured under the name of Jack, the protqype 
of religious mthusiasm in the Tale. Swift has also prepared a room for psycho- 
analysts with their anal complex; for are they not prophetically announced as 
those "certain Fortune-tellers in NOrthern America,who have a Way of reading a 
Man's Destiny, by peeping in his Breech"(A Discourse Concerning the Mechanical 
Operations of the Spirit,etc.)? Freud saw psycho-analysis as the third great 
wound,comparable to the Newtonian and Darwinian revolutions,inflicted by science 
on human narcisa&ism(op,cit.,IV,351-5). We shall find gin Swift startling anticip- 
ations of Freudian theorems about anality,about sublimation,and about the univers. 
al neurosis of mankind, Swift's vehicle for the exploration of the unconscious 

is not psycho-analysis but wit, Murry denounces the proposition that woman is 
abominable because she is guilty of physical evacuation, The proposition comes 
from Murry’s imagination, Murry,like Strephon and the other mfortmate men in 
the poems,loses his wits when he discovers that Caelia shits,and thus wconscious 
-ly bears witness to the truth of Swift's psychological insight. Any mind that is 
at all open to the antiseptic wisdom of psycho-analysis will find nothing(514) 
extraordinary about he poems,except perhaps he fact that they were written in 
thetrirst half of the 18th century. What is expeséd is the illusion in the head of 
the adoring nale, the illusion that the goddess is all head and wings,with no 
bottom to betray her sublmary infirmities. The Swiftian theme that there is 

some absolute contradiction between the state of being in love and an awareness 
of the xcremental function of the beloved anticpates the rreudian nd notion 

on the coprophilic ambivalence in the sexual instinct(IV,215). In Civiliation and 
its piscontents,he discusss the reason why “ail neuroties,and many others too, 
take exception to the fact that inter urinas et faeces nascimur"(515). Freud: 
"Thus it is that what belongs to the lowest depths in the minds of each one of 
us is changed, through the formation of the ideal, into what we value highest 

in the human soul (. Ego and the Id, tr. J. Riviere, 48). Cf. A Tale: "Whereas 
the mind of man,when he gives the spur and Bridle to his rhoughts,doth never 
stop, bur naturally sallies out into both extreams of High and lew,of wood and 
evil; His first Flight of rancy,commonly transports Him to Ideas of what is most 
Perfect, finished and exalted; till having soared out of his om Reach and sight, 
not well perceiving how near the Frontiers of Height and vepth,border upon each 
other; with the same Course and wing,he falls dom plum inte the lowest bottom 
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of Things; like one who travels the zast inte the West; or like a strait „me 
drawn by om Length into a Circle"(520), The notion of sublimation; "And 

thus the in the Flesh serves for a Spur to the Spirit"(Mechanical Operation) 
Nor is Swift's vision of sublimated anality limited to religous preaching: "the 
Fumes issuing from a Jakes,will furnish as comely and useful a Vapour,as incense 
from an Altar"(A Tale of a lub), The malicious gossip of women is so explained; 
"You'd think she uttertd from behind/or at her Mouth were breaking wind"(Strephon 
and Chloe). Swift generally linked the written or printé word with the excretory 
functions, In a letter to Arbuthnot: "Let mt anger break out at the end of my 
pen. Letter of Advice to a young roet: “When writers of all sizes,like freemen o 
of cities,are at libert to throw out their filth and excrementitious productions, 
in every street as they please, what can the consequence be, but that the tom must 
be poisoned and become such another jakes,as by report of great travellers, Edinb 
is at night"(523). The history and sociology of anality in the poem A Pane, KA 
on_the Dean,supposed to be written by Lady Acheson; the Dean's greatest — 
ment at Market Hill was the construction of "Two Temples of magnifick Size" 

where "In sep'rate Cells the He's and She's/Here pay their vows with bended 
knees" to the "gentle Goddess Gloacine.” "Thee bounteous Goddess Cloacine,/To 
Temples why do we confine?" ",.,unsav'ry Vapours rose, Offensive to thy nicer 


a IAN WATT: THB FIRST PARAGRAPH OF THE AMBASSADORS. 
whereas explanation,from explanare,suggests a mere making plain by spreading out, 
explication,from explicare,implies a progressive unfolding of a series of liter- 
ary implications; explanation assumes an ultimate simplicity,explication assumes 
complexity Ben soak, 
Agotge Steiner: "F.R.LEAVIS" 
To Leavdis, the critic is the complete reader: the idealcritic is the ideal 
render"(622), His refusal of elegance is the expression of a deep, underlying 
Puritanism....It tas a kdnd of noble ugliness and points a finger of Puritan 
scorn at the false glitter of Pater(624), "We shall not find Swift remarkable 
for intelligence if we think of Blake“ (627). He has had to create for himself 
"the memy", Like a fabled,heraldic monster,the memy has many heads. They inlcude 
the Sunday papers, the , the Third Programme,the british Council,Mr John 
Haywerd,rrofessor C. S. Lewis, Tord David Cecil and. of late, C. Pp. Snow 629). He has 
conjured up a detailed melodrama of persecution and neglect, of conspiracy and 
betrayal. Though surrounded by disciples,he clings tenacifasly to the mask of 
the pariah, The Richmond Lecure "Two Cultures?" was an ignoble performance( 630), 
Banality foléwed on banality in dull virulence, It is a i ceremonial dance before 
the dark god, D. H. Lavrence. Leavis's relation to Lawrence has become obsessive, 
It has passed from rational exposition itno a weird self-identification 
SUSAN SONTAG,AGAINS? INTERPRETATION (1967). 
old styhe of interpretation was insistent, but respectful; it erected another 
taning on top of the literal one, The modern style of interpretation excavates,an 
K d, as it excavates,detroys; it digs behind“ the text, to find a sub-text which is 
the true one...All observable phenomaAr/ are bracketed,in Freud's phrase, as mən- 
.. . or Freud,social events; for Freud, imédimidweld events of individ- 
2ual lives---2ll are treated as occasions for interpretation. According to both, 
these events only seem to be intel ligible. . . . 10 understand is to interpret, And 
to interpret is to restate the phenomenon,in effect to find an equivalent for it. 
Interpretation is the revenge of the intzlect upon art (655). . 0 interpret 
is to impoverish...to set up a shadow world of "“meanings....It amount to the 
philistine refusal to leave the work of art alone (56). . . Excessive stress on 
content provokes thearrogance of interpretntion(659).....In place of a hermeneut— 
ies we need an erotics of art(660), 
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St John Damascene, Barlaam and Ieasaph (Loeb). 


Preface: Thus Buddha takes his pee as a Christian saint, for Joasaph er Josa- 
phat is a corruption of the title Bodhisatta, The writer himself tells us, that 
the story was brought to him from india,and it is highly probable,that what he 
heard was simply a version of the life of Buddha,adapted by Christians of the 
Bast to their om use(vii). The main aim of the author was the glorification 

of Christian monasticism(viii). The whole wrk is steeped in the language of the 
Bible and the Christian Fathers(ix). Throughout he Middle Ages down to quite 
recent times the book was almost miversally attributed to St John of Damascus 
¢xi), born in or about the year 676(xix). 

Introduction: ...the edifying story that hath come to ne, the which devout men fron 
the inner land of Ethiopians,whom our tale calleth Indians, delivered ‘to me, 
translated from trust vor thy records (5) 

I. the country of the Indians, as it is called, 1s vast and populous, lying far 
beyond Egypt (7). . . one of he compnay of Christ's Twelve apostles,most holy 
Thomas,was sent out to the land ot the Indians,preaching the Gospel of Salvat- 
ion,..the darkness of superstition was banished,..monasteries began to be formed 
eeee While matters were thus prospering and many were soaring upward to heaven on 
wings of gold,as the saying is,there arose in that country a king named Abenner, 
mighty in ri@hes and power(9)....he was ofthe G eek way,and sore dstraught by 
the superstitiocvs error of idol-wrship....one thing there ws that marred his 
happiness, and pieced his soul with careg,the curse of childlessness...Meanwhile 
the glorious band of Christians and the company of monks,...in nowise terrified 
by his threats,advanced in the grace of Christ,and grew in number beyond measure 
(11). . . The king. . passed a enon forthwith,compelling all Christians to renoum- 


ce their religion. . . . But of tndchiefs and rulers of the monastic order sone. . . end 
ed their lives by suffering martyrdom,and thus attained to everlasting felicity; 
while others hid themselves(13) in deserts and mountains,... 

1I....there was born mto him a son,a right goodly child....The king called 
Ioasaph [ieee the Igrd gathers J, and in his folly went in person to the temples of 
his idols,for to do sacrifice and offer hymns of praise to his still more foolish 
gods, mavare of the real giver of all good things, to whom he should have offered 
the spiritual saerifice(31)... 

III. Une of he astrologers,the most learned of all his fellows spake thus: 

U king. . . nethinketh also mat he will embrace the Christian rel gion, which thou 

per secutest... Thus spake the astrologer,like Balaan Num. 22-24 Jof old, not 
that his star-lore told him true, but because God signifieth the truth by the 
mouth of his enemies (33). . . The king received the tidings with a heavy heart.. . . He 
built. . . an exceedingly beautiful palace, . . and there set his son to dvell. . . app- 
ointing, for instructors and servants,youths right seemly to beheld. These he 
charged to reveal to him none of the annoys of life,neither death, nor old age, 
nor disease,nor poverty, nor anything else grievous that might break his happi- 
ness. . . und if any of the attendants chanced to fall sick, he commanded to have 
him speedily removed....And commanded heralds to scour all the city and all 

the country,proclaiming that Zafter three days no monk whatsoever should be 

found therein (35) 

IV. There vas at court a man pre-eminent among the rulers...while working out his 
own salvation,...he kept it secret for fear of he king. Wrerefore certain men, look 
-ing enviously JJ on his free converse with the king,studied how they might 

Slander hin( 37. . . They slandered this good man to the king: . . all him to thee 
privately; and, to try hin, say that thou deseirest to leave thy fathers' religion, 
and the glory of thy kingship,and to become a Christian..."(39)....The other, 
being shrewd and quick of wit,perceived that the king took his word ill,and was 
eraftily sounding him(43)....When he n gone a-hunting,he espied two monks 
crossing the desert(47)...tie bade burn them with fire. Se by fire were these 
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servants of cod made perfect, and received the Martyr's crown(49),., 

Vs The king charged the attendants of the young prince on no account make know 
unto him any of the annoys of life....But vain was the hope whereon he stayed, 
and he was like the archer in the tale that would shoot at the sky(51)....une 
day, his sonsaid unto hin, . . hat is the reason of mine imprisonment here? (53) 

.. thus i live not in joy and pleasaunce,but rather in affliction and great 
Straits. . I yearn to see all that lieth without these gates..." The king gave 
him license to go abroad whensoever he would,charging his companions to suffer 
nothing unpleasant to come in his way,but to show him all that vas beautiful and 
giadsome....0ne day, through the negligence of his attendants,he deseried twe 

men, the one maimed,and the ether blind(55)....the young prince asked, Are these th: 
fortune of all nen? . . . ot many days after, as he was again taking his walks 
abroad, eh happened with an old man,well stricken in years,shrivelled in counte- 
nance, foœeble-kneed, bent double, grey—-haired,toothless,ani:: with broken utterance, 
.. „nd, said he, what will be his end?" They answered,"Naught(57) but death 
will relieve him,” "But," said he,"is this the appointed doom of all mankind? 

Or doth it happen only to sone?“ . . . He said to himself,"And is it true that 
death shail one day overtake ner.. . (59) 

VI; There was at that time a certain monk,Barlaam,learned in heavenly things 
a model follower of every monastic rule. . . . He, learning by divine revelation the 
state of the king's son,left the deset and returned to the world....Disguised 

as a merchant nan, he entered the city.. . . He privily approached the prince's 
tutor, saying: . I possess a precious gen, the like of which was never yet found 
(63). It maketh the foolish wise and driveth away devils..." The tutor said,"... 
But gems,with such power as thou tellest of, I never saw nor heard of yet. Never- 
theless shew me the stone; and if it be as thou af firmest, I mmediately bear it 

to the king's son..." "This exceeding precious gem,amongst its powers and 
virtues,possesseth this property besides, it cannot be seen out of hand,save 

by one whose eysight is streng and sound,and his bedy pure and theroughly unde- 
iled, If any man, lacking inthese two good qualities,do rashly gaze upon this 
precious stone, he shall. . even dose) the eyesight(65) that he hath, and his wits 
as well...” L To enlighten Ioasaph,Barlaam tells him some apologues. Apologue 

2 supposed to be the source of the episode in The Merchant of Venice:|: There was 
once a great and famous king....riding on a day in his golden chariot,with his 
royal guard, . he met two men clad in filthy rags,with fallen-in faces,and 

pale as death, Now the king knew that it was by buffetings of the body and by the 
sweats of the monastic life that they had thus wasted their miserable flesgh. Se, 
„ he leapt anon from his chariot,fell on the gromd (71), and did obeisance....But | 
his nobelmen and counsellors took offence thereat (73). . . Then heordered four 
wooden caskets to be made, Two of these he covered all with gold,and,placing 
dead men's mouldering bones t@herein,secured them with golden clasps, The other 
two he smeared over with pitch and tar,but filled them with costly stones and 
precious pearls,and ail mannerof aromatic sweet perfume, He bound them fast with 
cords of hair,and called for the noblemen who had blamed him for his manner of 
accosting the men by the wayside, sefore them heset the four caskets,that they 
might apparise the value of these and those(75)....#hereupon he ordered the golden 
chests to be opened. . . . Said the king, Here is a figureof those who are clothed 
in glory and honour, and make great display of pover nà glory, but within is the 
stink of dead men's bones and works of iniquity'"...(77) 

VII: Barlaam; If thou wilt learn who is my Master,it is Jesus Christ the Lord, 
the onlybegotten Son of Ged(79)....in one substance, but in two natures, perfect 
God and perfect nan, and preserved undef iled, even after birth, the virginity of 
her that vore him(93)....They condemed him to ch Cross. All this he endured in 
the nature of that flesh which he took from us,his divine nature remaining free 
from suffering. . . he descended into hell, and having ha@rrowed it,he delivered 
thence souls that had been imprisoned therein for ages long(95) 
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X Apo logue 3 Barlaan: “Idol worshippers are like a fowler wh: caught a tiny 
bird, called nightingale, He took a knife, for to kill and eat her; but the 
nightingale said, d. . chou shalt not be able by my means to fill thy belly. Now 
free me of my fetters,and I will give thee three precepts. . . Never try to attain 
to the mattainable: never regret the ting past and gone: and never believe the 
word that passeth belief. Keep these three precepts,and may it be well with 
thee. The man...freed the bird trom her captivit,...She...said,as she flew 
aloft,"Shame,sir,...what a treasure that hast lost today! For I have inside me 
a pearl larger than an ostrich-egg.'...The fowler...was distraught with gef. 
cone hither, said he, into my house.. . But the nightingale said unte hin, Now 
I know thee to be a mighty fool. . . I bade thee never regret the thing past and 
gone; and(137) behold thou art distraught with grief becaues I have escaped out 
of thy hands,...I charged thee not to try to attain to the mattainable, and 
thou triest to catch ne.. . . . I bade thee never believe a word past belief,and 
behold thou. . hadst not the sense to see that my whole body doth not attain to the 
bulk of ostrich eggs. How then could I contain such a pearl?'"(139) X- 
XII: Barlaam; Thus, in pursuit of virtue,they utterly denied themselves all fleshl; 
-y comfort and TOPCSB. . . o Sone of them continued fasting the whole veek, and par- 
took of victuals only of a Smday( 175) . . mis monastic 11fe lis retirement,a vol- 
untary hatred of thewrld,and denial of nature by desire of things above nature 
(AID) . Apologue Al These nen. . that always grasp after bodily enjoyments...I 
consider to be like a man flying before the(I87) face of a rampant wmicorn,whe, 
unable to endure the sound of the beast's ery,and its terrible beilewing,to avoid 
being devoured,ran away at full spog But while he ran hastily he fell inte a 
great pit; and as he fell, he stretched forth his hands, and laid hold on a tree, to 
which he held tightly....But he ioked and descried two nice, the one white, the 
other black, that never ceased te maw the root of de tree whereon he hung, and were 
all but on the point of severing it. Then he looked down to the bottom of the 
pit and espied below a dragon, breathing fire,...with terrible wide jaws,all agape 
to swallow him, Again looking alcosly at the ledge whereon his feet rested,he 
discerned four heads of asps projecting from the wall whereon he tas perched, Then 
he lift up his eyes nd saw that from the branches of the tree there dropped a 
little honey. . . Lea, he forgat,without eare, all those sights of awe and terror, and 
his whole mind hung on the sveetnss ol that tiny drop of honey (189). . . he unicorn 
is the type of death, ever in eager pursuit of overtake the race of Adam. The pit 
is he wrid,full of all manner of ills and deadly snares, The tree, mich was being 
continually fretted by the two mice, to which tnman clung,is the course of every 
man's life,that spemdeth and comsuming itself hour by hour,day and night,and 
gradually draweth nigh its severance. the fourfold asps signigfy the structureef 
man's body upon four treacherous and unstable elements mich, being disordered 
and disturbed, bring that body to destruction, Furthermore,the fiery cruel dragon 
betokeneth the maw of hell....The dropping of honey denoteth the sweetness of 
of the delights of the world...*(197) 
VIII: “What sayest thou?" quoth Ioasaph, Thou seemest to me upwards of seventy 
A ears old, How speakest thou of forty and five?....% Barlaam said unto hin, „If it 1 
be the number of years from my birth that thou askest,thou hast well reckoned them 
2 at upwards of seventy... und the years that 1 live bythe faith of the Son of God 
. . I may rightly call years of life..."(255) 
XIX. [Barlaam baptized loasaph (283). 
AXI. (Barlaam took his leave and left Ioasaph his hair shirt and mantle M 309-11) 
XII. The king called for Araches, the chief in all his private councils Caches 
plotteth how to recover Ioasaph to idolatry:l "Make we haste to apprehend that 
infamous Barlaam...Barlaam himself shall be persuaded,either by persuasion or by 
divers engines of torture, against his will to omfess that he hath been talking 
falsely and at random. . . . But if we fail to take Barlaan, I know of an eremite, 
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Nachor by name, in every way like unto him: it is impossible to distinguish the 
one from the other. He (325) is of our opinion, and was my teacher in studies. I 
will...tell him the full tale. tthe will we blazon it abroad that Barlaam hath 
been caught; but we shall exhibit Nachor,who,callinghimself Barlaam,shall feign 
that he is pleading the cause of the Christians. . . hen, after much disputation,he 
shall be worsted and utterly disconfited. . . (327). In pursuit of Barlaam, Araches 
caught a band of monkes who defied him and seeldG@i. the @\rebuked\ 7 
XXIII. incensed with anger thereat,the monarch ordered the ton ef these Con- 
fessors to be rootedout, and their eyes digged out, and likewise their hands and 
feet lopped off (341). . . But those blessed, shanef ast, noble-heart ed men want 
bravely to torture like guests to a banquet,exhorting one another to meet death 
for Christ his sake undaunted...They were in all seventeen (343). 
XXVI. L A public debate was held to which al. Christians were summoned to muster 
without fear] The king sat dom before all on a doom-stéol high and exalted,and 
bade nis son sit beside him. [ IOasaph admonished Nachor: 1 “If thou overcome in the 
wrestling, and prove that the doctrines,which thou hast d taught me, be true, .. thou 
shalt be magnified as no man before beretofore. . But if thou be worsted,...0nud 
thus bring shame upon me today,speedily will 1 avenge me of mine injury; with mine 
own hands will I quickly tear out thy heart and thy tongue..." When Nachor heard 
these words,he was exceeding sorrowful and downcast(393)....opening his mouth, 
like Balaam's ass,he spake that which he had not purposed to say,and thus 
adressed the king(397) 
XXVII. {Nachor's speech is entirely based on the Apology of Aristides](397-425) 
XXVIII. The king changed countenance for very anger, but his orators and temple- 
keepers stod speechless( 425), iNachor repented of nis sins and accepted baptism i 
(431-5) 
XXIX. [ The temple-keepers,fearing for their revenues,resorted to Theudas the 
magician; ]“ Except thou come thyself to our succour,gone is al! hopeé and lost is 
all the reverence of the gods! (441) 
XXX. |Theudas advised the king by Apologue 10]"A certain king was grieved and ex- 
ceeding sad at heart, because that he had no male issue. . . . there was born to him 
a son.. Then they that were learned amongst his physicians told him that, if 
for the first twelve years the boy saw the sun or fire,he should entirely lose his 
sight,for this was proved by he conditen of his eyes, Hearing this, theking,.. 
caused caused a little,full of dark chambers,to be hem out of the'pek, and therein 
enclosed his child together with the men that nursed him....After the fulfilment 
of the twelve years,the king brought from his little house his son that had 
never seen a single object,and ordered his waiting men to show the boy everything 
after his kind; men...women,..gold...perals,chariogs...soldiers,..oxen,,,sheep, 
Now,as he asked what each of these was called,the king's esquires and guards 
made mom unto him each by name: but when he(451) desired to learn what women 
were cailed,the king's spearman,..wittily replied that they were called, Devils 
that deceive nen. . . . hen they had gone round everywhere, and brought him again unt 
the king, the king asked, which of ths sights had pleased hi most, wat, answered 
the boy, but the Devils that deceive men? Nothing that I have seen today hath 
Tired my heart with such love as thse.'..." Ergo @Ioasaph must be tempted by 
fair damsels to renounce his faith | o Theudas called up by magic one of his 
wicked spirits and sent him forth(455)...to kindle the furnate of the prince's 
fresh. The evil plied the bellows zrom within; while the damsels,fair of face, but 
ueomely of soul, supplied the evil fuel from without, But Ioasaph's pure soul 


was disturbed....Immediately he set love against love, the divine against the lasci 
~vious( 455) 
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Samuel Butler, t tifex or the Way of All Fles 
55 Daniel F. Howard 


Methuen 


Introduction; At the age of 23 he had seen that his family,his chureh,his schools 
---indeed the whole structure of Victorian society—vas founded on sham and 
hypocrisy., Nov, at 37,after 14 years of experimenting with various means of 
self-expression,he found that this vision could be expressed enly in an ayute- 
biographical novel (v). After the publication of Erewhen in 1872 canon Butler had 
forbidden his son ever to visit his family home, the summons to his nother2s 
bedside vas therefore crarmatic,and vas brought to a sensational climax when his 
father accused him of killing his mother with his writing, Indignant,he returmed 
to london ready for the first time to begin an openly autobiographical novel(vi). 
R.A.Streatfeild,more attracted by the suggestiveness of the “nests n 
1 


ed it. In so doing he emphasized the general significmce of Ernest's s the 
process of biological and social evolution which acts on the human organ and, 
because the phrase "the way of al! flesh“ has strong Biblical overtenes, he also 
emphasized the contrast which me novel makes between a conYentional religious 
conception of life and Butler's new secular conception, Unlike krnest, his creator 
was never ordained,never went to prison, and neve rried----and the parts of the 
novel that deal with these events are hollev. Butler was well aware that he could 
not create fictional episodes out of whole cloth,and when he saw that the pattern 
of his novel demanded that his hero be imprisoned he paid a visit to a london 
prison, However,he carried away from the prison not only the imformation he 
required but also the tone of his visit,and rnest in prison is seen from the 
point of view of a respectable middle-aged author(cii) in the company of a 

polite official. The prison physician,the chaplain,the warders,even the governor, 
all act like sympathetic innkeepers, miner characters like Mrs Jupp are created 
out of bits of dialegue he had collected---i: this case from his cousin's servant, 
Mrs Boss, More complicatedpeeple are divided into pairs of characters: his father, 
for example,appears first vld 8 tifex and his sen George, the opposing types of 
the romtifex family. Paired,these characters establish at the eutset the forces 
which Butler felt in his own father: two kinds of life that combine in Theobald to 
make him the symbol of ancestral dualism, Butler's most imgenious use of paired 
characters is in his depiction of his friend Charles Paine Pauli, the ideal Pauli 
appears as Tewnely, and the other side of pauli is represented by Pryer. In his 
presentation of this pair of characters Butler deliberately reversed their convent 
-ional roles; the diabolical Pauli appears as a clergyman,and the ideal Pauli as 
a worldly(viii) men about tom. His mother inspired the female hharacter Christ 
and Alethea, The two names suggest the opposition combined intthepairing; Christ- 
ina,the little Christian,and Alethaea,the pagan Greek word for truth, Long after 
Butler finished the novel and while he was still fretting about rewriting it,he 
came to believe that the characters of Alethaea was based on that his friend Miss 
Savage, whose death in 1885 had left him brooding about the emotional coldness of 
their friendship. It was a touching,sentimenatl illusion which helped te assuage 
Butler's guilt,andit has been accepted as fact by his biographers, Alaethea resemb 
~les her only in the anomalous details given in paragraphs 4—6 of Chapter 32, and 
in being wnmarried. In the center is sutler himself,split into the mature Overton 
and the naive Ernest, and aromd him is a galaxy of obvious allegorical pairs--- 
Miss Snow and miss Maitland\ where and virgin),rryer and Mr Hawke(High Chruch and 
iow Church)(ix). The sllen whom Ernest happens to meet in ondon is radically 
differemt from l len he Battersby servant. Many readers find Ernest a negative, 
passive hero (x), uverton is the window through which the reader watches Ernest's 
struggle with his heredity. He remains,as his name suggests, above and and removed 
from most of irmest's actions, ne is made unreal by Butler's habit ot giving 

him Speeches that are obviously his owm(xiv). Shaw to Henry Salt, 2 Aug. 1903; 
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"Have you read Butler's posthumous day of All rlesh'?...It is one of great 

books of the world, lou will threw Shelley, ‘thomsom,Meredtgh all all the rest out 
of the window and take gut ler h your heart forever.. AS a young reviewer 25 
years before,Shaw had been one of the few to praise Butler's studies on evelut- 
ion,and in the interim had S inereasingly come to see him as a precursor of his 
own iednoclastic modernism. But for his part,Butler wanted none of Shaw; he wrote 
in 1897: "I have long been repelled by him," Butler had too many crotchets to 

his om to have patience with Shaw's devotion to wagner, Ibsen, and Goethe, but his 
disagreement with Shaw,his most effective claqueur,was more than personal; though 
ever the years Shaw has brought Butler countless readers,his insistence upon 

him as a social prophet has unfortunately encouraged many of them to read this 
novel as a Shavian document ,anarchistic and revolutionary, Butler considered 
himself merely as an intelligemt individual,aware of the corruption and stupidity 
ef social stitutions---indignant, but indifferent to e He had cone 
to privat ieras Lache world as it was, Where Shaw urged his audience to action, 
Butl encouraged adjustment,a knowleigeable adaptat to he world, He drew 

an ogy from his study of evolution: a man should end his energy to change 
the(x¥) world arowmd him than the prehistoric sea lizard who found its ocean 
turned to land should have chausted its strength trying te swim; no orgasm can 
change its environment,and the successful ene develops legs to walk on The wrold 
as it really exists. He knows---and brnest will learn---that the kmewledge of 
the unreasenableness of any institution is private knowledge which 2 ee can 
nor should be translated into social action, Therefere at the end of the novel, 
though Ernest is more aware than ever of the shams around hin, he wisely address 
es himself tdisolated readers and no longer seeks to topple archbishops(xvi). 
Overton's medicine for Ernest proves to be gold,a nostrum so dangerous as well 


as efficacious that he has had to withhold it until his patient's case is most 
‘ eritical. money in this novel is not the means for realizing social dreans - 


a plantation in Virgimia(Moll Flanders), a fashionable life in london (Becky 
Sharp), a respected name in middlemarch(Bulstrede); rather it is an absolution 
from the necessity of seek any place at all within society(xviii). The effe 
of takovet on the public e but if ve read the novel on its om terms 
and nót as Shaw's anti-Victorian manifesto,we see paradexiaclly enough Ernest's 
final isolation is defined only in terms of middle-class institutions (xx). 


A Note on the Text: In regularizing butler's style streatreild tended to check 
the quick~flowing movement of his sentences with excessive punctuation, He also 
ingused a certain air of propriety that Butler would ‘ave detested: lunch“ 
becomes “lumcheem"; pronouns refe:ring to the deity are all properly capitalized, 
and off-hand quotations from the Scriptures are tidied up(xiii). He modified 

and even wrote the text to clear up ambiguities and soften improbabilities(xxiv). 


Chai: She was a tall 8 person (I have heard my father call her a 
Gothic wo ) who had insisted on being married to Mr rontifex when he as young, 
o good-natured to say nay to any woman whe woo im, Mr pntifex was a 

carpenter by trade(3)....How weil do I remmeber her pdrlour. .. the picture of 

the prize ox, over the chimmey-piece(4),..the china shepherd and shepherdess; 

the jars of featnery flowering grasses,and the aina bowis futi with a peaceck's 
feather or two among them to set then off, and the china bowls full of dead 

rose leaves dried with bay salt, all has long since vanished and beame a memory, 
faded, but still fragrant to nysel f.. . . As for her temper,we never met such a deligh 
-tful od lady in our, lives; whatever Mr Pontifex may have had to put up with 
we had no cause of coniaint, and then Mr ‘ontifex would play te us upon the organ, 
and ve would stand round him open-mouthed and think him the most vonderf ul ly 
clever man that ever was born, except, of course, our papa. . . Mr Pontifex was in 

the act of scolding his boy, a pudding-neaded lad: "Now look here, ) Tad, sone 
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boys are born stupid, and thou art one of them; some achieve stupidity—--that's 
thee again Jim,thou wast both born stupid, and hast greatly increased thy birth- 
right---and sone (and here came a climax during «hich the boy's head and ear 
were swayed from side to side) have stupidity thrust upon them,which,if it 
please the Tord, shall net be thy case, ny lad, for I will thrust stupidity from 
thee,though 1 have to box thine ears in doing so," but I did not see that the 
@ old man really did box Jim's ears, or do more than pretend te frighten hin, for 
the two understood one another perfectly well(5)....The old saying of Buffon's 
that the style is the man himself is as near the truth as we can get---but then 
most men mistake grammar for style,as they mistake correct speiling for words or 
schooling for education( 7). 
Cha2: The boy grew up into a strudy bright-eyed little fellow....He had a good 
hal thy sense of . and as little of tum as he could help(&) 
Che3: We went to tea with Mrs vontifex to meet her grandchildren,...i fell desper- 
ately in love with Alethaea,indeed we all fell in love with each other, plurality 
and exchange whether of wives or husbands being openly and wmblushingly advocat- 
ed in the very presence of our nurses; we were very merry,but it is so long 
“ago that I have forgotten nearly everything save that ve d were very merry(11). 
Che4: Not long ago a much esteemed writer informed the reld world that he felt 
"disposed to cry out with delight* before a figure by Mickel Angele, I wonder 
whether he would feel disposed te cry out before a real Michael Angele,if the 
eritics had decided that it was net genuine, or before a reputed Michael Angele 
which was really by someone else. . , Lock at Mendelssohn about the Tribune im 
the Uffizi Gallery inFlorence [a qptation from his Letters from Italy and switzer- 
~landyno.25)....1 wonder how many chalks Mendelssohn gave himself for having sat 
two hours on that chair, I wonder how often he looked at his watch to see it his 
16) two hours were up, I wonder how of ten he told himself that he was as big a 
gun, If the truth were mom, as any of the men whose works he aw before him,how 


often he wondered whether any of the visiters were recognising him and admir 

him for sitting such a long time in the same chair,and how orten he was vexed at 
seeing them pass him by and take no notice of him, gut perhaps i: the irtuth were 
know his two hours vas not quite two hours (7). 

char: veorge vontifex was too religious to consider Fortune a deity at all; he 
took whatever she gave and never thanked her,being firmly convinced that whatever 
he got to his own advantage was of his own getting., And so it vas, af ter Fortme had 
made him able to get it. "Nos te, nos facinus, Fortuna, dean, tlaimed the poet 
[Juvenal,X.365]. "It is we who make thee, rortune, a goddess"; and so it is,after 
Fortune has made us able to make her....let it suffice that George Pontifex did not 
consider himself fortmate, and he who dees not consider himself fortunate is un- 
fortunate, rue, he vas rich, miversally respectd and of an excellent ural 

cons ti tut 1on (18). . . he had risen too rapidly. It would almost seem as If a trans- 
mitted education of some generations is necessary for the due enjoyment of great 
wealth, Adversity,if a man isjet dom to it by degrees,is more supportable with 
equanimity by most people than any great prosperity arrived at in a single life- 
time, Nevertheless a certain of good fortune generally attends self-made mente the 
last(19)....1et when a man is very fond of money it is not easy fer him at all 
times to be very fond of his children also. . . . HIs money was never naughty; his 
money never made noise or litter....His children nicht, perhaps, have answered... 
that he did not knock his money about as he not infrequently knocked his children. 
He never dealt hastily or pettishly with is money,and that was perhaps why he 

and it got on so well together(20)....The fathers and the sons are for the most 
part friends in Shakespeare,nor deos the evii appear to have reached its full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiarised men's minds with 
Jewish ideals as those which we should endeavour to reproduce in our everyday 
life, What precedents did not Abruham,Jephthah and Jonadab the son ef Rechab 
offer. . . Moreover, Puritanism restricted natural pleasures; it substituted the 
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Jeremiad for the Paean....Mr Pontifex thrashed his boys two or three times a 
week and some weeks a good éeal eftener,but in these deys fathers were always 
thrashing their boys. . . At that time it was miversally admitted that te spare 
the red was to spoil the child. . How little do we know our thoughts---our reflex 
actions imdeed(21),yes; but o eflections} Man, forseo th, prides himself on his 
consciousness,...1 fancy that there is seme truth in the view which is being 
put forward nowadays,that it is our less conscious thoughts and our less conscious 
actions which mainly gould our om lives and the lives of those who spring from 
us. 
Chy6: Mr Pontifex vas not the man to trouble himself much abo his motives; peopl 
~e were not so imtrospective then as we are now; they lived more according to a 
rule of thumb, Dr Arnold had not yet som that crop of earnest thinkers which ve 
are now harvesting. . . . His liver would not infrequently get out of order, and he 
would come down to breakfast looking yellow about the eyes, Then theyoung people 
knew that they had better look out; it is not as a general rule the/eating of 
sour grapes that causes the children's teeth to be æt on edge; well—to-de 
parents seldem eat many sour grapes; the danger to the children lies in the 
parents eating too many sweet ones. grant that at first sight it seems very mj- 
ust, that the parents should have the/fw and the children be punished fer it, 
but yo ung people should femember that for many years they were part and parcel of 
their parents and therefore had a good deal of (fwm\the/in the person of (22) their 
parents....The man with a headache does not pretend to be a different person 
frem the man who got drunk,and claim that it is his self of the preceding night 
and not his self of this morning who should be punished....A public school educa- 
tion cuts off a boy's retreat; he can no longer become a labourer or a mechanic 
(23)ee..When not quite well he would have them in for he fun of shaking his will 
at them(24)....To me it seems that yout Nike spring, n overpraised season; de- 
lightful if it happen te be a favoured ons, but in practise very rarely favoured, 
and more retlarkable as a general rule for biting east winds than genial breezes..., 
True, in old age we live under the shadow of death which like a sword of Damocles 
may descend at any moment,but we have so log foma life to be an affair of 
being rather frightened than hurt that we have become like the people who live 
under vesuvius,and chance it without misgiving(26). 
CI: Theobald was always the scapegoat, and I have sometimes thought he had two 
fathers to contend against--~his father and his brother vem; a third and fourth 
also might almost be added in his sisters Eliza and Maria. . The boys were of use 
to their father in one respect: 1 mean that he played them off against each other 
.. „Before hems well out of his frocks it was settled that he was te be a clergy- 
mani 28)....Uppesition had never got him anything he wanted yet, nor indeed had 
[1ding, for the matter of that,umless he happened to want exactly what his father 
ted for hin. . . there was nothing left save dull acquiescence as of an ass 
crouched beneath two burdens( 29) P 
Qua: I know many old men and women who are reputed meral,bui who are living with 
partners who they have long ceased to love, or whe have ugly disagreeable daughters 
for whem they have never been able to find hus bands-—~--daughters they he 
and by wom they are ioathed....Is it moral for a man to have such E 
upon himself? Someone should do for morals what that eld Pecksni? con ha 
obtained the credit of having done for science. . Mrs Allaby talked about having 
married two of her daughters,as though it had been the easiest thing in the 
vor Id. . , there had been weeks of a wurra-wurra of hopes and fears and little 
stratagems which as often as net proved imjudichus,and then somehow or ano ther 
in the end there lay the young man bound and with an arrow througn nis heart 
at her daughter's feet, It seeked to her te be all a fluke,which she could have 
little or no hope of repeating, She had indeed repeated it once,and might perhaps 
with great luck repeat it yet once again---but five times over—--it was awful; 
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why she would rather have three confinements than go through the wear and tear of 
marrying a Single daughter, nevertheless it had got to be one, ind poor Mrs Allaby 
never looked at a young man without an eye to his being a future son-in-law, 
Papas and mammas sometimes ask young men whether their intentions were honour- 
able towards their daughters; 1 think young men might occasionally ask papas and 
mammas whether their intentions(35) are honourable, before they accept invitations 
to houses there there are still wmarried daughters (36). 
n.192: Theobald mew nothing bout women(38)...as for kiss ing, he never kissed a 
woman in his life except his sisters. . . . but the Miss Allabys did not tell him 
he was a nasty bo-o-y. Their papa and mamma were so cordial,and they themselves 
lifted him so deftly over conversational stiles,that before dinner was over 
theo bald thought the family to be a really very charming one,and felt as though 
he were being appreciated in a way to which he had not hitherto been accustom 
(39). 
Chaii: The next morning...saw the Miss Allabys in the eldest Miss Allaby@'s 
bedroom playing at cards,with rheobald for the stakes, The winner was Christina, 
the second unmarried daughter,then just 27 years old,and therefore 4 years older 
than Theobald, The younger sisters complained that it was throwing a husband 
away to let Christina try and catch him,for she was so much older that she had 
no chance; but Christina showed +20 nle a way not usual with her....Her mother 
h 


thought it better to back her up,se t two dangerous ones were packed off 
then and there on visits to friends e Ma off, and those alone allowed to 
remain at home whose loyalty could be depended on(40)....Christina sat next him 
at dinner,and played her cards no less judiciously than she had played them in 
her sister's bedroom, She smiled(and her smile was one of her strong points) 
whenever he spoke to herz she went through all her little artlessness,and set 
forth all her little wares in what she believed to be their most taking aspect.... 
Theobald was not the ideal she had dreamed of when read§ing Byron upstairs with 
her sisters,but he was an actual,within the bounds of possibility,and after all 

„ not a bad actual a, actuais vent. . . he was drowing; Theobald might be only a 

| straw, but she would catch at him---and catch at him she accordingly did(42).... 
Mr Allaby dared not discover to his curatelTheobald]that he was able to do his 
duty for himself, ind was getting impatient at the number of half guineas he was 
disbursing-—--and yet there vas no proposal, Christina's mother assured him that 
she was the best daughter in the whole world and would be a priceless treasure 
to the man who married her, Theobald echoed mrs Allaby's sent in with warmth, 
but still...he did not propose(42)..eoe 
ch. 121 Any step of theobald's wus sure to be objectionable in his father's eyes, 
but that at 3 and 20 he should want to marry a penniless girl who was 4 years 
older than himself,afferded a golden opportunity which the old gentleman...embrac¢ 
-ed with charactfidistic eagerness(44), "The ineffable folly," he wrote...(45) 
Two of the sisters. . . did e to find husbands before Christina vas actually 
married, and on each occasion Theobald played the part ef decoy elephant. . . Af ter 
5 Or 4 years, one of the best livings in the gift of the college mexpectedly fell 
vacant(49) 
Chei3: Taking numbers into account I should think more mental suffering had 
been undergone in the streets leading from St George's Hanever Square than in 
the condemned cells of Newgate. There is no time at which what the italians 
call la figlia della rte lays her cold hand upon a man more awfully than 
during the first half hour that he is alone with a woman whom he has married but 
never genuinely loved. . . . The engagement had gone on so long that he had got inte 
a groove. . . amd the prospect of changqwas disconcerting(50)....This creature of 
his affections was 33 years old and oked all her age: she had been weeping,and 
her eyes and nose were reddish( 51). . . . The loving smile departed from his face, 

and was succeeded by a scowl which that od Turk, his father, aint have envied. 
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"Stuff and nonsense,my dearest christina," he exclaimed mildly,and stamped his 
foot upon the floor of the carriage. It is wife's duty to order her husband's 
dinner; you are my wife,and I shall expect you to order nine. The bride began 
to cry,and said he was unkind; whereon he said nothing, but revolved wmutterable 
things in his heart.. . . He rolled back in his corner of the carriage and for the 
first time felt how iniquitous were the marriage laws of England, But he would 
buy milton's prose works and read his pamphlet on divorce....So the bride sat cryi 
-ing in one corner of the carriage; and the bridegroom sulked in the other,and 
he feared her as only a bridegroom can fear, Presently,however,a feeble voice 

was heard from the bride‘s corner saying, Dearest Thebald-—dearest Theobald 
rorgive me; I have been very very wrong..."(52)....te had conquered in the first 
bart le. . llov easy it had been too! Why had he never treated his sisters in this 
way’,.e.he might in time be able to stand up to his brother John,er even his 

£ 1. . The end of the honeymoon saw mrs Theobald the most devotedly obsequious 
wife in mgland, according to the old saying rheobald had killed the cat at the be 
-ginning, It had been a very little cat, a mere kitten In mot, or he might have 
been afraid to face it,but such as it had been he had challenged it to mortal 
combat,and had held up its dripping head defiantly before his wife's face.... 
Strenge! that one whom I have des Lbfig) hitherto us so timid and easily put upn 
should prove such a Tartar all of a sudden on the day of his marriage(53) 

Che16: In his heart of hearts he held with rope that the greast nuisance to pro- 
per study oflmankind is nan or words to that effect---only that woman,with the 
exception, perhaps, of Christina,were worse. let for all this when visitors called 
he put a better face on thatn anyone who was behind the scenes would have ex- 
peted(61)....as for his temper,which had become very violent at tines, she took 
care to humour it on the slightest sign of an approaching outbreak.... 
Long even before her ANE e she had studied his little wys and knew how both to 
add fuel to the fire as long as the fire seemed to wantit,and then to damp it 
judiciously dom, making as little smoke as possible(62)....She could imagine no 
positon more honourable than that of a clergyman's wife wlessimdeed it were a 
bishep's, Considering his father's influence it was not at all impossible that 
vheobald might be a bishop some day--and then---then would, occur to her that 
one little flaw in the practise of the Church of England. . I nean that fact 
that a bishop's wife does not take the rank of her husband. This had been the 


0 do ing of Elizabeth ho, a believer in clerical celibacy ref us ed to recognize 
|| bishp's Mves , mo was a bad voman, of exceedingly doubtful noni character, and 
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at heart a papist to the last(63). 

QB II: Mrs Pontifex received the news with real pleasure, His son vohn's wife 
had borne daughters only.. . . The good news therefore was doubly welcome and caused 
as much delight at Elmhurst,as dismay in Woburn Square... Here, indeed, this 

freak of fortune was felt to be all the more cruel on account of he impossibility 
of resenting it openly; but hedelighted grandfather cared nothing for what the 
sohn Pontifexes might feel or not feel; he had wanted a grandson and he had got 


‘ia grandson; this should be enough for everybody; and nov that Mrs Theobald had 
| taken to good ways she might bring him more grandsons,which would be desirable 


for he should not feel safe with fewer than three. ne rang the bell for he butler 
"Gelstrap," he said solemly,"I want to go down into the cellar"(66)....Mr Rigt- 
ifex took the bottle into his own hands and held it up to the light after carefull 
-y examining the seal....He stumbled over an empty hamper; there was a sound of 
fall-—-a smash Hof broken glass, and in an instant the cellar floor was covered 
with the liquid that had been preserved so carefully for so many years.. . . Then 

he got up...."It's water from the JORDAN,“ he exclaimed furiously,"which I have 
been saving for he baptism ef my eldest grandson. D---you,Gesltrap,how dared 

you be so infermally care ess as to leave that haber littering about the 
cellar?"....uvelstrap told the other servants afterwards that his master's lang- 
uage had made his backbone curdle, rhe moment,however,that he heard the word 
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“pipe „ 
Al elt sol the ae ule uu , A lite. 


"water*,he saw his way again, and flew to the pantry. Before his master nad wei. 
noted his absence he had returned with a little sponge and a basim,and had been 
sopping up the waters of the Jordan as though they had been a common slop, 18˙11 
filter it,Sir," said Gelstrap meekly. It 11 come quite clean.” Mr Pontifex saw 
hope in this suggestion, hich was shortly carried out under his own eyes by the 


` help of a piece of blotting paper and a funnel, Eventually it was found that half 


Sa. 


— 


a pint was saved( 67) 

Che18: For the first time in his life rehobald felt that he had done something 
right, and could look forward to meeting his father without alarm(68)....Next day 
the John Pntifexes had to come, and Eliza,mnd maria,aS well as Alethaea,who by her 
own special request was godmother to the boy,for Mr Pontifex had decided that 
they were to form a happy family party; so come they all must, and be happy they al! 
must,or it would be worse for then. . I wss asked to be the second godfather( 69) 
.. . It is impossible for me to explain hew it was that she and I never married, 

We two knew exceedingly well,and that must suffice for the reader. . . . Her father 
of course was the lion of the party,but seeing that we were all meek,and quite 
willing to be eaten, he roared to us rather than at us. . . but suddenly, as he 
helping himself to lobster sauce, he flushed crimson; a look of extreme vexation 
suffused his fuce,and he darted two furtive but fiery glances at the twe ends of 
the table, one for fheobald and one for Christina....I heard the old man hiss in 
Christina's ear---"It was not made with a hen lobster. What's the use of my 
christening the boy krnest, and getting him christened in water from the Jordan, 

if his om father does not a cock from a hen lobster." This cut me too, for i felt 
that till that moment 1 had not se much as known that there were cocks and hens 
among lobsters,but had thought vaguely that in the matter of matrimony they were 
even as the angels in heaven, and grew up very nearly spontaneously from rocks 

and seaveed( 70). . He told us ail about the water from the J rdan; how it had 

been brought by Dr Jones along with some jars of water from fhe Rhine, th ey 
the Elbe and the Danube. . . I had a narrow escape with mine, though, the other day. 
I fell over a hamper in the cellar,...and if 1 had net taken the greatest care the 
bottle would certainly have been broken--~but I savedit. And Gelstrap was standing 
behind his chair all the tine I called a day or wo afterwards and found old 

Mr Pontifex still at Battersby laid up with ene of those attacks of liver and 
depressiom....the old man was cross and d very difficult to please. . About a 


year and a half afterwards the tables were turned on Battersby--—-for Mrs John 


vontifex was safely delivered of a boy{71) 

Che19: A virtue, to be serviceablgmust,like gold, be a.loyed with some commoner but 
more durable metal, people divide off vice and virtue as though they were two 
things, neither of which had with it anything of the other, This is not so, There 
is no useful virtue which has not some alloy of viee,and hardly any vice,if any, 
which carries not with it a dash of virtue; virtue and vice are like life and 
death or mind and matter-—-things which cannot exist without being qualified by 
their opposite....That vice pays homage to virtue is no torious z call this 
hypocrisy; there should be a found for the homage which virtue pot wmfre- 
quently pays —or at any rate would be wise in paying-~-to viee (75) a. 

E22: the birth of his son opened Theobald's eyes to a good deal which he had 
but faintly realised hitherto, He had no iaea how great a nuisance a baby vas. 
a few months before this girl was born Christina paid a visit to the John Pontifex: 
in ,@ndon,and,gknowing her conditien,passed a good deal of time at the Royal 
Academy exhibition looking at the types of female beauty portrayed by the Academ- 
icians,for she had made up her mind that the child this time was to be a ef ¥l.... 
certainly the child turned out plain, but whether the picture caused this or no 

1 cannot say(77). Theobald had never liked children. . oh, why he was inclined te 
ask himself could not children be born into the world grown up? If Christine 
could have given birth to a few full-grown clergymen in priest's orders. . hy 
there might have been more sense in its or if people could buy ready-made children 
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of whatever age and sex they liked at a shop instead of always having to make 
them at home and to begin at the beginning with them---that might be better, but 
as it was he did not like 1t(78)....sefore Ernest could well crawl he was taught t 
to kneel; before he could well speak he was taught te lisp the lord's prayer ( 9). 
bl: When Ernest was in his second year, Theobald began to teach him to Tont 
He began to whip him two days after he had begun to teach him(81) 

Ch.22: Whether it is that they are as much bored with the day as their Wb 
or whether they are tired, or whatever the cause may be,clergymen are seldom at 
their best on Sunday evening(85). 

Ch 22: It happened that some years previously a swarm of bees had taken their 
abede in the roof of the house under the slates,and had multiplied,se that the 
drawing-room was a good deal frequented by, 4 of bees during the summer,when the 
windows were open, The drawing-room paper s of a pattern which consisted of 
bunches of red and white roses, and | saw several bees at different times Bly up 
to these bunches and try them under the impression ‘that they were real flowers; 
having tried one bimch they tried the next and the next and the next till they 
reached the one that was nearest the ceiling, then they vent dom bunch by bunch as 
they had ascended till they were stopped by the back of the sofa; on this they 
ascended bunch by bunch to the ceiling again; and so on and so on till 1 was 
tired of watehing them. As I thoughfof the family prayers being repeated night 
and morning,week by week,month by month,and year by year, I could not help think- 
ing how like it vas te the way in which the bees went up the wall and dom he 
wall,bunch(87) by bunch without ever suspecting that so many of the associated 
ideas should be present and yet the main idea be wanting hopelessly and forever 
(88)...."Papa," said Ernest, Why didn't Mrs neaton whip Jack when he trod on 
the egg?“ I was spiteful enough to give Theobald a grim smile. . . Theobald col- 
oured and looked angry. I dare say, he said quickly, that his mother will 

whip him now that we are gone*(89). 

Cha24_: ne storm was a sample of those that occurred daily for many years. No 
matter how clear the sky,it was always liable to cloud over now in one quarter 
now in ano ther, and the thunder and lightning were upon the young peep) before 
they knew where they were(90) 

Che26: I have often thought that the Church of Rome does wisely in not allowing 
her priests to marry, Certainly itja matter of common observation in England 
that the sons of clergymen are frequently not satisfaetory(95)....The clergyman 
is expected to be a kind of human Sunday. He is to other men as Sunday to the othe: 
days of the week, Things must not be done in him which are venial in the veek-day 
classes, He is paid for thig business of leading a stricter life than other 
people. it is his raison d' „If his parishioners feel that he does this they 
japprove of him,for they look upon him as their om contribution towards what 
they deem a holy life, This is why the clergyman is so Fg often called a "vicar" 
~---he being the person whose vicarious goodness is to stand for those entrusted 
to his charge, But his home is his castle as much as that of any other Mglish- 
men and with him as with others unnatural tension in public is followed by ex- 
haustion when tension is no longer necessary. His children are the most defence- 
less things he can reach,and it is on them in nine cases out of ten that he will 
relieve his, mind, A clergyman,agaim,can hardly ever allow himself to look facts 
fairly in the face, It is his profegsion to support one side; it is impossible, 
therefore,for him to make an wibias§ed examination of the other. We forget that 
every clergyman with a living or curacy is as muen a paid «advocate as the barr~ 
ister who is trying to persuade a jury to acquit a prisoner,...The mis fortune is 
that by the law of the land one side only can be heard(96)....This was how it 
came to pass that the children were white and puny. They were suffering from 
homesickness....There are two classes of people in this world,those who sin and 
those who are sinned against; if a man must belong to either he had better do so 
to the first than to the second(97). 
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Ch. 27: upon such boys Dr Skinner's hand was very properly a heavy one. His hand 
was against them,and theirs against him during the whole time of the connection 
between them(98), "What will you take for supper, Dr Skinner?“ asked Mrs Skinner 
in a silvery voice. He made no answer for some tine, but at last in a tone of al- 
most(99) superhuman solemniity,he said, first, Nothing, and then, Nothing whatever." 
.... Stay---I may presently take a glass of cold water---and a small piece of 
bread and butter." As he said the word “butter” his voice sank to a hardly aud- 
ible whisper; then there was a sigh as though of felief when te sentence was 
concluded,and the universe this time vas safe. . He placed himseli at the supper 
table, "Mrs Skinner," he exclaimed jauntily,"what are those mysterious—looking 
objects surr unded by potatees?“ “Those are oysters,Dr Skinner." “Give me some, and 
give Overton some." And so on till he had eaten a good plate of vysters,a scallop 
shell of minced veal nicely browmed,some apple tart,and a hunk of bread and chee- 
se, This was the small piece of bread and butter (1000). . . They would find that brea 
and butter was Skinnerese for oyster patties and apple tart,and "gin hot" the 
true translation of water... Could it be expected to enter into the head of such 
aman as this that in reality he was making his money by corrupting youth? —-that 
jit was his paid profession to make the worse appear the better reason in the eyes 
of those who were too yomg and inexperienced to be able to find him out (101) 
Che 28: On seeing him cry, his mother felt flattered and ẹ caressed him. . . Ernest, 
on being told that his tears were for grief at leaving home, took it all on trust 
and did not find out that he was crying not because he was so far from Battersby, 
but because he was so near Roughboro uch. . . As for Mrs Skinner, I imagine she had 
seen too many Christinas to find much regeneratiom in the sample before her; 1 
believe her private opinion echoed the dictum of a well-known headmaster who decl- 
ared that all parents were fools, but (6Specially 'more/ mothers; she was,however,all 
smiles and sweetness(102),...Dr Skinner was a man of many small knowledges,and each 
_\one of them dangerous. Alethaea vontifex once said. „ that Dr Skinner put her 
in mind of the B urbon princes on their return from exile after the @bttle of 
Waterloo,only that he ws their exact converse; for whereas they had learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing,Dr Skinner had learned everything and forgotten everything 
... he had the harmlesstess of the serpent and the wisdom of the dove(103) 
Che 32: It was this which decided Alethaea that the boy was worth taking pains 
with, He likes the best music,” she thought, and he hates Dr Skinner; this is a 
very fair beginning"(121)., 
Che 33: Alethaea laid herself out to please,as indeed she did wherever she went, 
and if any woman lays herself out to do this she generally sueceeds(126). 
Ch : The advantage of doing one's praising for oneself is that one can lay it 
on so thick, and exactly in the right places(128). 
Che 37: Christina said the will vas simply fraudulent...» Theobald, she said, should 
go before the Jord Chancellor, not in full court, but in chambers where he could 
explain the whole matters; or perhaps it would be even better if she were to go 
herself---and 1 dare not turst myself to describe the réverike to wich this last 
idea gave rise, I believe in the end Theobald died and the Lord Chancellor(who had 
become a widower a few weeks earlier) made her an offer,which however she firmly 
put not ungratefully declined; she should ever, she said,continue to think of him 
as a friend-—--at this point the cook came in saying the butcher nad called, and 
what would she please to order(137). 
Che 38:Among the servants at the rectory was a remarkably pretty girl named 
Ellen(141)...She was good ot ae itself( 142), 
Ch, 40; Ernest heard his father's voice in its angriest tones,enquiring whether 
master Ernest had returned, He felt as Jack must have felt in the story of Jack 
and the bean stalk,when from the oven in which he was hidden heard the ogre ask his 
wife what young children shehad got for supper(150). 
Ch, 41: Over the chimney-piece there was a veritable old master,..supposed to be 
Salvator Rosa...:he su ject was Elijah or Elfsha. .. being fed by the ravens in 
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the ravens in the desert, There were favens the) in the upper right-h:nå corner 
with bread and meat in their beaks nd claws,and there was the prophet in quest- 
ion in the lower left-hand corner looking longlinigly up towards them, When rns: 
Ernest was a very small bey it had been a constant matter of regret to him that 
the food which the ravens carried never actually reached the prophet; he did not 
understand the limitation of the painter's art, and wanted the nat and the 
prophet to be brought into ch tas direct). une day with the help of some steps 
which had been left in the room he had clambered(156) up to the picture and with 
a piece of bread and butter traced a greasy line across it from theravens to 
Blisha's mouth,after which he felt more comfortable(156). 

Ch,42: Satan can find as much misdief for busy hands as for idle ones (163). 

gh. 44: It was St Anthony who tempted thecevils quite as much as they tempted 
him; for his peculiar sanctity was a greater temptation to tempt e him than 
they could stand....irnst though always trying to keep up appearances as though 
he were cheerful and contented(168)...wore often an anxious jaded look when 

he thought none were looking....Doubtless Theobold saw these looks and knew how 
to interpret them, but it was his profession te know how to shut his eyes to 
things that were inconvenient---no clergyman could keep his benefice for a 
month if he could not do this; beside hehad allowed himself for so many years 

to say things he ought not to have said, and not to say the things he ought to 
have said that he was little likely to see anything that J he thought it more 
convenient not to see unless he was made to do s0(169) 

Ch.45: thebold could not get srnest into business,for he had no business connec- 
tions---besides he did not know what business meant; he had(173) no interest, 
again,at the bar; medicine was a profession which subjectéd its students to 
ordeals and temptations which these fond parents shrank on behalf of the boy(174) 
Ch,48: At first he had not suspectd that his friends were wanted with a view to 
Charlotte....It seemed to his silly young mind almost dishonest to ask your 
friend to come and see you when all you mean is "vlease marry my sister. It was 
like trying t obtain money under false pretenses, If he had been fond of Charl- 
otte it might have been another matter, but he thought her one of the most disagre: 
-able(187) youn, wome. if not the most disagreeable young woman in the whole 
circle of his acquaintance, She as supposed to be very clever: all young lad- 
ies are either very pretty or very clever or very sweet; they may take their choit 
~ce as to which category they will go in for, but go in for one of theg three 
they must, It was hopeless to try and pass Charlotte off as either pretty or 
sweet; so she became clever as the only remaining alternative(188), 

Che50: Tobacco had nowhere been forbidden in the Bible; but then it had not yet 
been discovered,and had probably only escaped prescription for this reason. we 
can conceive of St Paul or even our Lord himself as drinking a cup of tea, but 

we cannot imagine either of(197) them as smoking a cigarette or a churchvarden. 
Ernest admitted that Paul would almost certainly have condemned tobacco in good 
round terms if he had know of its existence, Was it not then taking rather a 
mean adgvantage over the Apatse to stand on his not having actually forbidden 
it? On the other hand, it vas possible that God new Paul would have forbidden 
smoking, and had purposely arranged the discovery of tobacco for a period at 
which Paul should Ho longer weh living . This might seem rather hard on paul 
considering ali he had done for Christianity, but it would be made up to him 

in other ways...eIf he wérote about anything that really interested hin, his 
mamma aiways wanted to know more and more about it---every fresh ans being 
as the lopping off of a hydra's head and giving birth to half a dozen or more 
new questions (198). . . Ernest was annoyed and surprised, for had not his father 
and mother been wanting him to be more reiigious ail his life? Now that he had 
become so they were s#®ostill not satisfied. He said to himself that aprophet 
was not without honour save in his om country; but he had been lately---or ra- 
ther until lately---getting into an odious habit ot turning preverbs upside 
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from its om prophet (200). ; 
Zh Zl: The senior curate was nume Pryer. He was avout 28 years old. e had been 
at Eton and Oxford. He was tall, and passed generally for good-looking....I had 
quoted Shakespeare for lad of somthing better to fill up a sentence--~and had 
said tnat one touch of nature made the whole world kin. "Ah," Said Pryer in a, 
bold(201) beazen way which displeased me,"but one touch of the unnatural — a 
more kindred still.” 
Che52: Pryer; It is all very well to quarrel with home, but Rome has reduced the 
treatment of ne human soul to a science,while our om church though much purer 
in some respects,has no organised system either of diagnosis or pathology; 1 
mean,of course, spiritual diagnosis, and spiritual patholgoy....we are spiritually 
mere horse doctors as compared with the koman priesthood(203)....So if we aspire 
to be priests in deed as well as(204) in name,we must familiarise ourselves with 
the minutest and most repulsive details of all kinds of sin,aso that we may 

\\ recognise it in a:liits stages. Some of us aay must doubtless perish spiritually 

In such investigations; we cannot help it; all science must have its martyrs..." 

s was too much even for Ernest, “I heard of an Irishwoman once," he said 

‘ with a smile, ho said she was a martyr to the drink.” "And so she was,” rejoined 
Pryere with warmth; and he vent on to show that this good woman was an experiment 
-aist whose experiment,thoug disastrous in its effects upon herself, vas preg- 
nant with instruction to other people. . . She was one of a forlorn hope whose 

i failure to take a certain position went to the proving it to be wnassailable,and 
therefore to the abandonment of ali attempt to take it; tnis was almost as great 
a gain to mankind as the actual taking of the position would have been. . 3e 
sides,the limits of vice and virtue are wretchedly ill-defined, Half the vices 
which the world condemns mosi loudly have sceds of good in them and require 
moderate use rather than total abstinence,...if a vice in spite of such efforts 
can still hold its own among the most polished nations,it must be founded on 
some immutable truth or fact in human nature, and must have some compensatory 
advaitrgs mich we cannot afford altogether to dispense with"( 205), 
Ch,53: The two back rooms were held by single ladies,who it seemed to Ernest 
must be respectably connected, for well-dressed gentlemamly looking young men 
used to go up and down stairs past Ernest's roems to call at any rate on Miss 
Snow( 210). 
Che55; Though she called hesrse.f Mrs“, she wore no wedding rin , and spoke of 
the person who should have been mr Jupp as tmyfoor dear boy's father,” not as 
"my husband,” The boy said he did not like the kitten because it had pins in 
its toes( 213) 
Che 59:Before going dom into the kitchen to convert the tinker Ernest ran hurriec 
-ly over his analysis of valey's evidences,and put into his pocket of archbishop 
Games ~Whateley's Historic Doubts. . . a work which as the reader may know pretends tc 
show that tbre never was any such person as Napoleon Bonaparte, and thus satirises 
the argument of tose who have attacked the Christian miracles, Ernest regarded 
the pamphlet as a masterpiece of wit and cogency,and asked: "And what do you 
think of it?" "If you really want to know,” said Mr Shaw with a sly twink) I 
think that he who was willing and able to prove that what vas, vas not, vould be 
equally able and willing to patie mike a case for thinking that what was not, 
was,if it suited his purpose,...You see, these writers are all paid advocates, 
They get their living by writing in a certain way...You should not call them 
dishonest for this any more than a judge should call a barrister dishonest for 
earning his living by defending one in whose innocence he does not seriously 
beleive; but you should hear the barrister on he oher side before you decide 
upon the case“ (226). 
Che66:It seemed to him that he could never henceforth see a bishop going te 


e te it occurred to him that a country is sometimes not without honour save 
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consecration without saying to himself,"There vent Ernest bontifex but for the 
grace of God. . . Instinct is the ultimate court of appeal. And what is insinct? 
It is a mode of faith in the evidence of things not actually seen(246)....Even 
Euc lid who has laid himself as little open to thecharge of credulity as any writer 
who «ver lived cannot get beyond this, He has no demonstrable first premise, He 
requires postulates and axioms which transcend demonstration,and without which 

| he can do nothing. nis superstructure indeed is đemonstration,but his ground is 


faith.... at any rate not by faith in the supernatural element of th christian 
religion" (247). 
Ch,67: So I concluded to keep a sharp eye upon him as soon as he y out of 
prison, and to let him splash about in deep water as best he cold tiil I saw 
whether he was able tosvin, or was about to sink(250)....In reality money losses 
are the most hard to bear of any by hose who are old enough to comprehend them, 
A man can stand being told that he must submit to a severe surgical operation.... 
most men, indeed, go coolly enough even to be hanged; but he strongest quail before 
financial ruin,and the better men they are the more complete as a general rule is 
their prostration, Suicide is a common consequence of money losses; it js rarely 
sought as a means of escape from bodily suffering. If we feel that we have a 
competence at ou backs, so that we can die warm and quietly in our bed with no 
need to worry about expense,we live ee matter how ex- 
cruciating our torments, Job probably felt the loss of 3 s and herds more 
than that of his wife and family-~-~for he could, enjoy his flocks and herds 
without his family,but not his family--—-not Jong—— if he had lost all his 
mone dy. Loss oi money indeed is not only the worst pain in itself but it is the 
parent of all others. . . How long again is the esteem and sympathy of friends 
Likely to survive ruin?...Granted,then,that the three most ærious losses which 
aman can suffer are those affecting money,health,and reputatien,loss of money 
is far the worst; then comes 111 health, and then loss of reputation; but loss 
of reputation is a bad third(251); for if a man keeps health and money unimpaired 
«+02 man may grow a new reputation as easily as a lobster grows a new claw( 252) 
.. lf you like it, said I. I will say all your family are horrid except 
yourself and your aut poets The greater part of every family is always odi- 
ous; if there are one or two good ones in a very alarge family it is as much as 
ean be expected"(253). 
Ch.68; ‘ie had once heard his aunt say something about “kissing the soil."...When 
later on he came to knew the story of Hercules and Antaeus,he found it one of the 
very few ancient fables which had a hold over him---his chiefest debt to class- | 
ical literature....ticre wep R hundred ways of kissing the soil besides becoming 
a carpenter (254). “There are orphanages," he exclaimed to himself,"for children 
who have lost their parents---oh why,why,why are there no harbours of refuge 
grown men who have not yet lost them?"---and he brooded over the bliss of Mel- 
chisedee who had been born an orphan-~-without father,without mother, nd without 
descent {St paul, To the Hebrews,7:31(257). 
Ch. I: This is i:logical,but extremes are alone logical, and they are always 

I] ===, the mean is alone practicable and it is always illegical\ 265). 

Che74: He ascribed the poverty of her attire to the attempts to keep herself 
respectable,which Ellen durhg super had more than once alluded to, He had been 
charmed with the way in which she had declared that a pint of beer would make 
her tipsy,and had only allowed herself to be forced into drinking the whole after 
a good deal of remonstramce, 10 him she appeared a very angel dropped from the 
sky--~and aii the more easy to get on with for being a fallen one(272)...eHe must 
marry somene....He could not marry a lady(273). 
uh,78: He told me that he had concluded that. . . no one could get behind Bishop 
berkeley. . I had o a vague idea who Bishop Berkeley vas (286). 
uhe79: the idea that his wife could drink had never even crossed m his mind( 288) 
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Ch,81: A man's friendships ure like his will invalidated by marriuge---but they 
are also no less invalidated by tne marriage of his friends (292). . As soon as I 
kound that he no longer liked his wife I forgave him at once, and vas as much 
interested in him as ever. . . . EIlen found the burden of her wnion with respect- 
ability grow more n, more hervy on her(293). 

Ch,83; Is it not Tennyson who has said: "'Tis better to have loved and lost/Than 
never to have lost at all?"(297). 

Che87: He said,"Oh don't talk about rewards, look at milton,who only got £5 for 
the raradise Iost. “And a great deal too much money," rejoined I promptly. "I 
would have gien him twice as much myself not to have writtem it at ali"(315). 
"Editors are like the people who bought and sold in the book of Revelation LIZ: 
17j---there is not one but has the mark of the beast upon him"(316). 

Sh. 22: He settled quietly down to write a series of books in which he insisted on 
say ing things which no one else would say even if they could, or could even if they 
vou, . . . Ernest asked Mrs N upp if she understood flowers---"'I understand 


the language of flowers," she said with one of her most(345) bewitching leers(346) 
eer He never asked a reviewer to dinner in his life, I have told him over and 


over again that this is madness(355). 
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we shall call a comprehensive doctrine of signs semiotic,a term used by the Stoics 
John Iocke, and Charles Peirce(2), If a hungry dog goes to a certain place te 
obtain food when he food is seen or smelled,is trained in a certain way,it will 
learn to go to this place for food when a buzzer is sounded even the food is 

not observed, In this case the dog is attentive to the buzzer but doesnot go 

to the buzzer itself; and if the food is not made available until some time after 
the buzzer has sounded,the dog may not go to the place in question wmtil the time 
interval has elapsed. . . . A person on the way to a certain town is driving along 

a road; he is stopped by another person who says that the road is blocked some 
distance away by a landslide. The person who hears the sounds which are p utter- 
ed...turnsfon\off) a side-road and takes another route to his destination....The 
sounds made by the one person and heard by the other were signs to both of them of 
the obstacle on the road, even though the actual responses of the two persons mre 
very different.. „ 14he buzzer is not rdéponded to as food nor the spoken words as 
an obstacle; the dog may wait awhile before going for food and the man may con- 
tinue to drive for a time dow the blocked road before turning off to another 
road. And yet in some sense both the buzzer and the words control or direct the 
course of behavior toward a goal in a way similar to(though not identical with) 
the control which would be exercised by the food or he obstacle if these were 
present as stimul i.. . The buzzerand thawords are in some sense "substitutes" in 
the control of behavior for the control over behavior which would be exercised 

by what th-y signify if this was itself observed(6)....¥or the response to food 
is to food itself,while the response to the buzzer is not to it as if it were 
food.. . . The dopstor instance,may salivate when the buzzer is sounded but it 
cannot actually eat unless food is present; the man may feel anxiety when he is 
a.dressed,but his turning off the road before reaching the obstacle is a very 
different response from that which he would take if he had gone directly to the 
place of blockage itself(7). A preparatory-stimulus is any stimulus which 6 imfl- 
uences a response to some other stinulus. . . . rhe magnitude of the jump of a rat 

to a shock stimulus is increased if a tone sounds before the shéyk stimulus is 
encountered....A preparatory-stimulus affects or causes a reaction in an organ- 
ism, but it need not call out a response te itself, but only to some other stimu- 
Tus (8) . . „ A disposition to respond to something in a certain way is a state of 

an organism at a given time which is such that under certain additional condi t- 
ions the response in question takesplace. These addfitional condtitons may be 
wery complex, An animal disposed to go to a certain place to obtain food may not 
go there even if food is observed——he may not be willing or able to swim across 
an intervening water barrier or to move if certain other animals are present as 
stimulus-—objects,...A response-sequence is any sequence of consecutive responses 
whose first memeber is initiated by a stimulus-object «nd whose last memeber is 

a response to this stimulus-object as a goal-object,that is,to an object which 
partially or completely removes the state of the organism(the need“) which 
motivates the sequence of responses (9) 4 behavior-family is any\set of response- 
sequences which are initiated by similar stimulus-objeets and which terminate in 
these objects for similar nededs. . . . Behavior-fami 11 es have various degrees of 
inclusiveness, All the objects which a bog eats would,for instance,determime an 


extensive "object-food" behavior-family....Jf anything,A,is a preparatory—stmulus 
Which in the absence of stimulus-objects initiating respense-sequences ofa 
certain behavior-family causes a disposition in some organism to respond under 


certain conditions by response-sequences of this behavior-—family,then A is a 

S4 (10). . . . he fact that behavior takes place within a supporting environment 
implies that the sign alone does not cause the response evoked....1f the situat- 
ion does not support certain responses, then no complete response-sequence of a 
food behavior~family can take place(15)....Any organism for which somet&ning is 
a sign will be called an interpreter. rhe disposition in an interpreter te 
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respond, because of the'sign,by response-sequence:: of some bahavior-family will be 
called an interpretant, Anything which would permit the completion of the res- 
ponse-sequences to which the interpreter is disposed because of thesign will be 
called a denotatum o: sim. A Sign will be seid to denote a denotatum, Those 
conditions which are such that whatever fulfils them is a denotatum will be called 
a Significatum of the den. A sign will be said to signify a significatum, So in 
the example of the dog,the buzzer is the sign; the dog is the interpreter; the 
dispositpn to seek food at a certain place, when caused\17) by the buzzer,is the 
interpretant; food in the place sought which permits the completion of the res- 
ponse-sequcnces$#to which the dog is disposed is a denotatum and is denoted by 
the buzzer; the condition of being an edible object in a given place is the 
significatum of the buzzer and is what the buzz er signifies. While a sign must 
signify,it may or may not denote, The buzzer can signifiy to the dog food at a 
given place without there being food at tne place in question,and the landslide 
signified by the spoken words may not in fact exist. Usually we start with signs 
which denote and then attempt to formulate the significatum of a sign by obser v- 
ing the properties of denotata(18). The formulation in terms of other signs of 
what a sign signifies{the description of the comditons which something must 
fulfill to be a denotatum of the sign) will be called a formulated simificatum, 
A formulated significatum is designative if it formulates the significatum of an 
existing sign,and is prescriptive if it formulates the signifieatum which a sign 
is hemceforth to have. A particular physical event which is a sign will be called 
a sign-vehicle. A set of sign-vehicles which for a given interpreter have the 
same Significata will be called a sign-family. if the dog were trained so that 
lights signified food at the given place, a given light would have the same sig- 
nification as a given sound, but the sounds and the lights would belong to diff- 
erent sign-families(20), To the degree that a sign has the same signification to 
a number of inter reters it is an interpersonal sign; to the degree that it is 
not so the sign is a personal sign. The interpreters for whom a sign is inter- 
personal may be called an interpreter-—family. A given sign may be inprincipél/ 
netirely interpersonal or entirely personal; most signs are neither(21). A sig is 
iconic to the atent to which it itself has the properties of its denotata; other- 
wise it is non-iconic. A portrait of a person is to a considerable extent iconic, 
but is not completeiy so. The motion picture is more iconic,but again not compl- 
etely so. A sign which is to some extent iconic may itself have properties which 
are not iconic and which are not relevant to its signification. One of the dangers 
of the use of models in science, for instance,arises out of the temptation to 
ascribe to the subject matter of a theory properties of the model illustrating 
the theory which are not involved in the theory iteself(23). A symbol is a sign 
produced by its interpreter which acts as a substitute for some other sign with 
which it is synonymous; all signs not symbols are signals(25). A person may inter- 
pret his pulse as a sign of his heart conditbn; such signs are simply signals; his 
resulting ords---when substitutes for such signals--woula however be symbols(26). 


rhree major factors discriminable in sign-behavior; the designative,the appraisive, 
and the prescriptive. lpus the words of the speaker may designate a certain 
condition of the road,appraise this condition as an obstacle to further progress,an 
and prescribe the dicontinuance of the discontinuance of the redonse of driving to 
the point in question(62), All sign-behavior involves these components in varying 
degrees. Both a hungry and a satiated animal may be disposed to to resroni by food- 
seeking behavior when a buzzer sounds, but given their different needs and spatial 
positbns,the object designated has a diffrent import for the two animals and calls 
for different responses; here the designative component is similar in the two 

cases but the appraisive and prescriptive componenets widely diff erent, Poets 

who differ widely in what the term "god" designates may agree in appraising god 

as an object of supreme value(63), Ogden and Richards make basic the disthction of 
referential(or symbolic) and emotive terms, his distinction might seem to 
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to correspond in general with the present distinction of identifiors and designat 
-ors on the one hand and appraisors and prescriptors on the other (70). Since 

a sign based en taking the production of a sign as itself a sign of the producer: 
is no less “referential” than any other sien, no distinction of emotive from 
referential meaning really issues from their anaklysis(71). 


Signs may be used to inform the organism about semething,to aid in its preferenti: 
-al selection of objects,to incite response-sequences of some behavior family, 
and to organize sign-produced behavier(interpretants) inte a determinate whole, 
These usages may be called in that order the informative,the valuative, the 

e and the Lee uses of signs(95), The primary use of designaters is 
informative,the primary use of appraisors is valuativg, the primary use of pres- 
cripters is incitive,and the primary use of formaters%is systemic(96), We shall 
somewhat arbitrarily call a sign that is infermatively adequate "convincing"; 
"eftdétive will be used for valuative adequacy, persuasiven for incitive ade~ 
quacy,and “correct” for sytemic adeq@yecy(97). 
Charles Peirce: "All dynamical action, or action of brute force, physical or 
psychical,either takes place between two subqeets. or at any rate is a resultant 
ot such actions between u pairs, But by 'semiosis* Tmean,on the contrary, an 
ac t ion, or influence,which is,or involves, a acooperation ef three subjects,such 
as a Sign,its object,and its interpretant,this trirelative influence not being in 
any way resolvable into actions between pairs. . h definition confers on any 


thot so acts tne title of e 'sign'"(Collected Papers, v 484) 
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Jonathan Swift: 

Gulliver's Travels,A Tale of a Tub,The Battle ef the Beoks,etc. 

Oxford. 
Travels inte Several Remote Nations of the YWerld. 

A Letter from Captain Gull te his Cousin son: Fray bring to your mind 
how eften I desired you te consider, you insisted on the motive ef public 
good; that the Yahoos were a species of animals utterly @ incapable of amend- 
ment by precepts or examples....behold,after abeve six months warning,I cannot 
learn that my hook hath produced ene single effect accord ing to my intentions: 
I desired you would let me knew by a letter, when party an? faction were ex- 
tinguished; judges learned and upright;(4)...the female Yahoos abounding in 
virtue, honour, truth and @eed sense;...wit,merit and learning rewarded(5).... 
I mst freely confess,that since my last return some corruptions of my Yahoo 
nature have revived in me by conversing with a few of your spec ies, and partic- 
ularly these of my own family,by an unavoidable necessity(7).... 


The Publisher to the Reeders There is an air of truth apparent through the 

e; and indeed t r was so distinguished for his veracity, that it 
became a sort of verb among his naighbours at Redriff,when any one affirmed 
a thing,to say it as true as if Mr Gulliver had spoke it (8). 


Part I V e te Lilliput 
Ch.Is I attempted to rise,but was not able to Ni- for, aas I happened to 


lie on wy back, I found my arms and legs were strongly fastened on each side to 
the grounds; and my hair, which was long and thiek, tied down in the same 
manner . . hen bending my eyes downwards as mach as I could, I pereeived it 

te be a human creature net six inches high,with a bew and arrew in his hands, 
and a quiver at his back....I felt at least forty more of the same kind(as 

I conjectured) fellowing the first. I wea in the utmost astenishment, and 

re so loud, that they all ran back in a fright(20)....when in an inst ent I 
felt above an hund ed arrews discharged on ay left hand,which pricked me like 
so many needlea(21)....1 could férbear...putting my finger frequent ly on 

my mouth,te signify that I wanted food (22)... There were shoulders, legs, and 
loins, shaped like those of nut ten, and very well dressed, but smaller than the 
wings of a lark. I ate them by two or three at a mouthful....I confess I was 
often tempted,while they were passing backwards and ferwards en wy bedy,to 
seize ferty or fifty of the first that came in my reach,and dash them against 
the ground(23)....1 felt great nu bers of the people on my left side relaxing 
the cords to such a degree, that I vas able to turn upon my right, and te ease 
myself with making water; which I very plentifully did, te the great asttenish 
-ment of the people,who conjecturing by my motions what I was going to de, 
immediately epened te the right and left on that side, to avoid the torrent 
which fell with such noise and violence from me(25)....Piftegn humdred of the 
Emperor's largest horses, each about four inches and a half high,were employed 
te draw me towards the metrepolis....two er three of the young matives had the 
curiosity te see how I looked when I was asleep; they climbed inte the engine, 
and advancing very softly te my face, ene of then, an officer in the Guards, 

put the sharp end of his half-pike a good way up inte my left nostril,which 
tickled my nose like a straw,and made me sneeze violently(27).... 

Ch. IIs I had been for seme hours extremely pressed by the necessities of 
nature; which was no vonder, it being almost two days since I had last disbur- 
th ened myself. I was under great difficulties between urgency and shame...» 

I went asd far as the length ofwy Chain would suf fer, and discharged my body 
of that uneasy load. But this was the only time I was ever guilty ef so un- 
cleanly an t ien; for which I cannot but hope the cnadid reader will give some 
allewance,after he hath nature ly and impartiqally considered case, en the 
distress I was in. From this time my constant practice was,as soon as dy 
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rose, to perform that business in open air, at the full extent of may chain, 

and due care was taken every morning be fore company cane, that the offensive 

matter should be(20) carried off in wheel-barrews,by two servants appointed for 

that purpose . be Emperor is taller by almost the breadth of my nail than 

any(30) ef his court,which alone is @ enough to strike an awe inte the behol- 

ders. His features are streng and masculine,with an Austrian lip and arched 

nose, his complexion olive. . . all his motions graceful,and his deportment majes- 

tie. . e held his sword drawn in his hand, te defend hisself, if I should 

happen to break loose; it was almest three inches leng,the hilt and scabbard 

were geld enriched with diamends....1 spoke te them in as many languages as 

I had the least smattering ef,which were High and Lew Butch,Latin, French, Spen- 

ish, Italian, and Lingua Framca; but all te ne purpose (31)... An establishment 

was alse made of six hundeed persons to be my domestics(34)... the Great Han- 

Mount ain (38) 

Ch.3s I would sometimes lie dem, and let five or six of them dance on my hand. 
at last the beys and girls would ventume te come and play at hide and 

seek in my hair....I wa diverted with nene se meh as that of the repe-dancers, 


_ performed upon a slender white thread,extended abeut two feet, and twelve inches 


from the greund....The diversien is enly practised by those persens whe are 
cendidates for great employments and high favour at court, They are trained 
im this art from their youth....When a great office is vacant either by death 
or disgrace....five or six ef these candidates pet it ien the erer te enter- 
tain his Majesty and the(40) court with a dance on the rope, end whoever jumps 
th e highest without falling, succeeds in the office. Very eftem the chief 
ministers themselves are cemmanded to shew their skill, end te cenvinee the 
Buperer that they have net lest their faculty....I myself have seen two or 
three candidates break a limb. But the danger is mel greater when the minist- 


ers themselves are commanded te shew their dexterity; for by contending te 

| te exeel themselves and their fellows,they strain so far, that there is hardly 
ene of them whe hath not received a fall, end seme of them two or three....There 
| is another diversien,which is only shown before the Emperer and Express, and 


first mignister,upen particular eccasieons. The Emperor lays en the table three 


| fine silken threads ef six inches long. One is blue,the ether red, end the third 


green. These threads are propesed as prizes for those persons whom the Emperor 
hath a mind te distinguish by a peculiar mark of his faveur(41)....The Emperer 
helds a stick in his thands,beth ends parallel to the herizen,while the candi- 
dates advancing one by one,sometimes leap over the stick,sometimes creep under 
it backwards and forwards several tires, accord ing as the stick is advanced er 
depressed. Sometimes the Emperor holds one end of the stick,and his first 
minister the other; sometimes the minister has it entirely to himsel?(42).... 
The Emperor took e fancy ef diverting himself in a very singular manner. He 
desired I would stand like a Colessus,with my legs as far asunder as I conven- 
lent ly could. He then commanded his General...te drang up the troops ii clese 
order,and march them under me,the feot by twenty—fout a breast,and the horse 
by sixteen,with drums beat ing, coleurs flying, and pikes ad vaneed .. . His Majesty 
gave orders, upon pain of death, that every sold ier in his march should observe 
the strictest decency with regard to my per sen; which, hovever, could not prevent 
seme of the younger officers fren turning up their eyes as they passed under me. 
And, to confess the truth,my breeches aere at that time in so ill a condition, 
that they afforded some oppertQunities for laughter and admiration....Skyresh 
Rolgolam...was pladsed,witheut any provecatien,te be my mortal enemy....He 
admiral of the Realm....The articles and conditions upon which I should be set 
free,and te which I mst s@wear,...were brought to me by him in person(45). 
After they were read, I was demanded te swear to the performance of then. . in the 
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methed prescribed by their lavs; which was to hold my right foot in my left 
hand, to place the middle finger of my right hand en the crow of ny head, 
am my thumb on the tip of my right ear...."...most mighty Emperor of Lilli- 
put, delight and terror of the universe, whose dominions egextend...to the 
extremities of the globe; monarch of all monarchs,taller than the sens of men; 
wh bse feet press down to the centre, and whose head strikes against the sun; 

at whose nod the princes of the earth shake their knees; pleasant as the spring, 
comfortable as the summer,fruitful as autum,dreatful as vinter (46). That 
upon his solemn oath to observe all the above art ic les, the said Man-Mountain 
sh/All have a daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for the support of 
1728 of our subjects,with free access te our Royal Person..."(47) 

Ch. 4: there have been two struggling parties in this empire,...from the 
high and low heels on their shoes, by which they disté@inguish themselves....The 
animosities between these two parties run so high, that they will neither eat 
ndr drink,nor talk with each ether(52)....It is allowed on rll hands,that the 
primitive way of breaking eggs before eat them,was upon the larger ends but 

his present Majesty's grandfather,while he was a boy, go ing to eat an egg, and 
breaking it accord ing te the ancient practice, happened to cut ene of his fing- 
ers. Whereupon the Emperor his father published an edict,commanding all his 
subjects,upon great penalties, to break the smaller end of their eggs. The 
people so highly resented this lav, that our histories tell us there have been G4 
six rebellions raised on that account....Many hundred large yolumes have been 
published upon this@ controversy: but the books of the B dians have been 
long forbidden . . . bur ing the course of these treubles,the Emperors ef Ble fuscu 
did frequently expostulate by their ambassadors,accusing us of making a schism 
in religien(53). 

Ch.5: I took out my small pocket perspect ive-glass, and viewed the enemy's fleet 
at ancher(55)....The Blefuscudians had seen me cut the cebles,and thought my 
design was only to let the ships run a@-drift,...but when they...saw me pulling 
at the end, they set up such a sream of grief and despair,that it is almost 
impossible to describe or „ 20 unmeasurab@l) is the ambition 
of princes,that His Majesty scemed to think of nothing less than reducing the 
whole empire of Blefuscu inte a province . . and compelling that people te break 
th e smaller end of their eggs, by which he would remain the sole monarch of the 
whole world. But I endeavoured te divert him from this design...and I plainly 
protested,that I would never be an instrument of bringing a free and brave 
people inte slavery....And from this time began an intrigue between his Majesty 
an d a junto of of ministers maliciously bent against me...0f so little weight 
are the greatest services to princes,when put inte the balafmce with a refusal 
te gratify their passions(58)....her Imperial Majesty's apartment was on fire, by 
th e caregfessmess of a maid of honour,whe fell asleep while she was reading a 
re wance....The case seemed wholly desperate and deplorable; and this magnifie- 
ent palace would have infallibly burnt down te the ground,if,by a presence of 
mind, usual to e, I had not suddenly thought of an expedient. Ihad the evening 
before érenk/of\ pleat ifwlly of a most delicious wine...which is very diuretic . 
By the kuckiest chance in the world,I had net discharged myselfyp ef any part 

of it. The hea t I had contracted by ceming very near the flames,and by labour- 
in g te quench them made the wine begin to eperate by urine; which I veided in 
su ch a quantity, and applied se well te the proper places, that in three minutes 
th e fire was wholly extinguished,and the rest of that noble pile, ich had 
cost so many ages in erecting, preserved from déstruct ien (61). . The Empress, 
conceiving the greatest abhorrence of what I had dene, rer ved te the mest distant 
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side of the court,firmly resolved that these buildings should never be rep- 
aired fer her uses and in the presence of her chief confidents could net fer- 
bear vewing revenge (62). 

Ch.6: As the common size ef the natives is somewhat under six inches high,se 

th ere is en exact prepertien in all other eninals, as well as plants and trees 
.. „there geese about the bigness of a sparrew,and so the severalgradations 
downwards till you come to the amallesty,which,to my sight,werd almost invis- 

ib Je; but nature hath adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians te all objects 
proper to their view....I have been much pleased with ebserving a cook pulling 

a lark,which was net so large as a common fly; and a young girl threading an 
invisible needle with invisible silk(63)....but their manner of writing is very 
peculia-r(63),being neither frem the left to the right, like the Furopeans; ner 
from the right to the left, like the Arabians; nor from up to dewn,like the Chin- 
ese; nor frem down to up, like the Cascagians; but aslant from one corner of the 
paper to the other,like ladies in England. They bury their dead with their 

heads direetly downwards,because they hold an opinion,that in eleven thousand 
mons they are al! to rise again, in which peried the earth(which they conc- 
eive to be flat) will turn upside dom, and hy this means they shall, at their 
resurreet ien, be found ready st and ing on their feet(61)....And these people 
thought it a prodigious defect of policy among us, when I told them that our 

laws were enferced only by penalties without amy mention of reward(65).... for 
they reasen thus, that whoever makes ill returns te his bene facter, ast needs 

be a common enemy to the rest of mankind,from whom he hath received no eblig- 

at ien, and therefere such a man is not fit te live....the Lilliputians will 

needs have it, that men and women are joined tegether like other animals,by the 
motives of concupiscence; and that their tenderness towards their young proceeds 
from the like natural principles for which reason they vill never allew,that a 
child is under any obligat ien te his father fer begetting hin, or his mether for 
bringing him inte the world; which, consider ing the miseries of human life, vas 
neither a benefit in itself, nor intended se by his parents, whose thoughts in 
their leve-encounters were otherwise employed. Upon these, and the like reason- 
ings,their opinion is, that parents are the last ef all others to be trusted with 
the education of their em children: and therefere they have in every tem pab- 
lic nurseries{67)....Their parents are suffered to see them only twice a year; 
th e visit is to last but an heur(68)....Thus the young ladies there are as 

much ashamed ef being cowards and fools as the nen, and despise all personal 
ornaments @ beyond decency and cleanliness: neither did I perceive any diff- 
erence in their education, made by their difference of sex,enly that the exer- 
cises of the females were net altogether so robust (69). 

. Ii I had bed nitherte all my life a stranger to courts,fer which I was 
unqualified ly the meanness 2 condition. I had indeed heard end read enough 
of the dispesitions of great inces and ministers; but never expected te have 
found such terrible effects ef them in se remote a country,geverned,as I 
thought, by very different maxims from these in Europe(75)...."In three days...thz 
Secretary wll...read befere yeu the articles ef impeachment; and then te signify 
the greatemenity and favour ef his Majesty and Ceunmcil,whereby you are enly 
condemmed te the less of your eyes, which His Majesty doth set que st ien yeu will 
gratefully and humbly submit te; and twenty ef his Majesty's surgeens will attend, 
in order te see the eperstien well performed, by discharging very sharp-peinted 
arrews inte the balls ef your eyes, as yeu lie en the ground." It was a custom 
introduced by this prince and minis try. . . that after the court had decreed any 
cruel execution,either te gratify the monarch's resentment,er the malice of a 
fakeourite,the Emperer always mae ® speech te his 1. ern, expressing his 
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his great lenity and tenderness, as qualities known and confessed by all the 
world. This speech( 81) was immediately published through the kingdom; nor 
did anything terrify the people se nuch as those encomiums on his Majesty's 
mercy; because it was observed, that the mere these praises were enlarged and 
inisted on,the more inhuman was the punishment,and the sufferer more innocent. 
once I was strongly bent upon resistance,for while * had liberty, thewhole 
strength of that empire could hardly subdue me,and I might easily with stones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces(82)... 

Part II. A Voyage te Brobdingnag. 
Ch. Is Having been cendemmed by nature and fortune to an active end restless 
life(95)...the sea being full in my vieN, I saw our men already got into the 
boat, und rowing for life to the ship. . I observed a huge creature walking after 
them inte the ser. . . the monster was not able te evertake the boat(97)....the 
gra ba.. .was about twenty foot high...the corn risig at least forty foot. 
It was impossible for me te c!imb this stile, because every step was sigx foot 
high, end the upper stone above twenty. . le arpeared as tall as an ordinary 
spire—séteeple....I heard him call in a voice many degrees louder than a 
speaking-trumpets but the noise was so high in the air, that at first I certain- 
ly thought it was thunder(98)....wholly overcome by griegf and despair, I lay 
de between twe ridges,and heartily wished I might there end my days. I 
bemoaned my desolate widow,and @fa therless children....In this terrible 
agitation of mind I could net forbear thinking of Lilliput,whese inhabitants 
lq oked upon me as the greatest predigy that ever appeared in the world....I 
reflected what a mortification it must prove te me te appear as inconsiderable 
in this nat ien as ene single Lilliyutiam weuld be among us. But this I con- 
ceived was te be the least ef my misfortunes: for as human creatures sre observ- 
ed te be mere savage and cruel inprepertien to their bulk,what could I expect 
but to be a morsel in the mouth of the first among these enormous(99) barb- 
arians that should happen to seize ne. . Ihe huge creature...at last espied 
me as I lay on the ground . . At length he ventured te take me up behind by the 
middle between his forefinger and thumb,and brought me within three yeards of 
his eyes....I resolved not to struggle in the least as he held me in the air 
ab out sixty foot from the ground,although he grievously pinched my sides, for 
fear I should slip through his fingers....The farmer then placed me softly 
on the ground upon all feut,tut I got immediately up, and walked slowly back- 
wards and forwards,to let these people see I had no intent to run away....I 
pulled off my hat,andmade a lew bow towards the farmer. I fell on my knees, end 
li fted up my hands and eyes, and spoke several words as loud as I could: I 
took a purse of gold out of my pocket, end humbly presented it to him(101).... 
There he called his wife,and showed me to her; but she screamed and ran back, 
a N women in England do at the sight of a toad or a spider(102)....a servant 
brought in dinner. It vas only one substantial dish of meat...in » dish of 
about four—and-twenty diameter....the farmer placed me at some distance from 
him on the table,which was thirty foot high from the floor. I was in a terr- 
1b 1e fright,and kept as far as I could from the edge for fear of falling.... 
The mistress sent her maid for a small dram cup,which held about three gallons, 
and filled it with drinks I took up the vessel with much difficulty in both 
hands,end in a most respectful manner drank to her ladyship's health,...which 
made the company laugh so heartily,that I was almost deafened with the noise 
as I walked on the table, . I happened to stumble age inst a crust,and fell flat 
on my face, but received no hurt. I got up immediately,and observing the good 
ps ople to be in much concern, I took my hat (which I hald under my arm out of 
good manners) and waving it over my head,made three hurzas, to show i had get 
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no mischief by my fall.. . his youngest son...,an arch boy of about ten years 
ol d, took me up by the legs, nd held me so high in the air, that I trembled 
every limbs but his father snatched me from him, and(103) oh the some tim 
gave him such a box on the left ear,as would have felled an European troop 
of herse to the earth,ordering him to be taken from the table. Rut heing 
afraid the bey might owe me a spite,and well remembering hew mischievous 
all children among us naturally are to sparrevs, rabbits, young kittens, and 
puppy dogs, I fell on my knees, and pointing to the bey, made my mes ter to un- 
derstand,as well as I could, that I desired his son to be pardened....In the 
midst ef dinner,my mistress's favourite cat leapt inte her lap. I heard a 
noise behind me like that of a dozen stocking-veavers at work; and turning 
my he ad, I found it proceeded from the purring ef this snimal,who seemed to 
be three times larger than an ox....And as I have been always told,and found 
true by 2 experience in my travels, that flying, or discover ing fear before 
a fierce animal,is a certain way te make it pursue or attack you, so I resolved 
in this dangerous juncture to show ne manner of concern. I walked with in- 
trepidity five or six times before the very head of the cat, and came within 
half a yard of hers whereupon she drew herself back,as if she were afraid of 
me(104)....the nurse came in with a child of a year old in her arms,whe im- 
mediately spied ne, and began a squall that you might have heard from Lendon 
Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual oratory of infants,te get me for a plaything. 
The mother out of pure indulgence took me up, and t me tewards the child, 
who presently seized me by the middle,and get my in his . 1 
roared so loud tha the urchin was frighted,and let we drop; and I should 
infallibly have broke my neck if the mother had not held her aporn under me. 
The nurse to quiet made use of a rattlep...but all in vain,so that she was 
forced te apply the last remedy by giving it suck. I must confess no ebject 
ever disgusted me so much as the sight of her monstrous breast. It. stood 
prominent six foot,and could not be less than sixteen in circumference. The 
ni pple was about half the bigness of my head, and the hue beth of that and the 
dug so varified with spots,pimples and freckles,that nothing ceuld appear 
more nauseeus . . This made me reflect upon the fair skins of our English 
lad ies, who appear so beautiful te us, only because they are of our ew size, and 
their defects not to be seen threugh a magnifying glass,where we find by 
experiment that the smoothest and whitest skins look rough and cearse,and ill 
coloured. I remember when I was at Lilliput,the complexion ef(105) those 
diminutive people appeared to me the fairest in the world; . . a person of 

re learning) whe was an intimate friend of nine, said that my face appeared 
much fairér aud smeother when he looked on me from the ground,than it did 
upon a nearer view when I took him up in my hand and brought him clese,which 
he confessed s at first a very shecking sight. He said he could discover 
great heles in my skin; that the stumps ef my beard were ten times stronger 
than the bristles of a beer, end my complexion made up ef several colours 
alfegether dis agreeables although I must beg leave to say fer self, chat I 
amas fair as most of my sex and country,and very little sunburnt by all ay 
travels. on the ether hand, isceurs ing of the ladies in that Emperor's court, 
he used te tell Se, ene had freckles, another tee wide a mouth,a third teo large 
a mone, nothing of which I was able te distinguish(106)....The bed was eight 
yards from the floor. Some natural necessities required me te get down; I 
durst net presume te call, and if I had, it would have been in vain,with such a 
voice as mine, at se great a distance from the room where I lay to the kitchen 
wh ere the family ke hc · mile I vas under t ese cgircumstances,twe rats erep t 
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ty 
up the curtains, and 275 elling backwards onl tater 
cage up almost to my race, whereupon I rose in a fright,and drew out my hanger 
to defend myself, These horribie animals had the boldness to attack me on both 
sides, and one of them held his fore-feet at my collar; but I had the good fortune 
to rip up his belly befere he could do me any mischief....I measured the tail of 
the dead rat, and found it to be two yards long, vant ing an inch( 107). . I was 
pressed to do more than one thing,which another could not do fer me,and therefore 
endeavoured to make my mistress understand that I desired to be set dom on the 
floor; which after she had done, ny bashfulness would not suffer me to express 
myself further than by pointing to the door, and bowing several times, The good 
woman with much difficulty at last perceived what I would be at, and taking me 
up again in her hand, valked into the garden, where she set me dom. | went on one 
side about two hundred yards, and beckonimg to her not to look or to follow ne, I 
hid myself between two leaves of sorrel and there discharged the necessitites of 
nature( 108). 


Ch.2; My mistress had à daughter of nine years old. . . She mad me sven shirts, and 
some other linen,of as fine cioth as could be got,which was indeed coarser than 
sackeloth. . . She was very good-natured,and not above forty foot high, being little 
for her age.yShe gave me the name of §Grildrig....The word imports what the 

Lat ins call nanunculus,the Italians homumeceletine,and the mglish mannikin(109). 
„ called her my Aalen th, or little nurse....My master's guest, who was 
old and dim-sighted,put on his spectacles to beheld me bettergat which I could 
not forbear laughing very heartily,for his eyes appeared like the full meom 
shining into a chamber at two vindovs (110). My master for his om interest would 
not suffer any one to touch me except my nurse; and to prevent danger, benches 
were set round the table at such a distance as to put me out of every body's 
reach. However,an unlucky school—bey aimed a hazel nut directly at my head,which 
very narrowly escaped ne. . . . but 1 had the satistaction to see the young rogue 
well beaten,and turned out of the room(113), 


Ch.3: Her Majesty then asked my master whether he were willing to sell me at a 
good price, He, vho apprehended I could not live a month,was ready enough to 
part with ne, and demanded a thousand pieces of gold... Her Majesty agreed to 
my petitien. . . and the poor girl herself was not able to hide her joy. My late 
master withdrew, bidding me farewell, nd saying he had left me in a good serv- 
ice; to which I replied net a vord, only making hin a slight bow, The Queen obs- 
erved my coldness. . . . 1 made bold to teil her majesty that 1 owed no other oblig- 
ation to my late master,than his not dashing out the brains of a poor harmless 
creature found by chance in his fields; which obligation wus amply recompensed 
by the gain he had made in showing me tnrough helf unre kingdon, and the priee 
he had new sold me for, That the life I had since led was laborious enough to 
kill an animal of ten times my strength. That mY health was much impaired by 
hhe continual drudgery of entertaining the rable every hour of the day(117) 
. . I was out of all fear of being ill treated under the protection of so 
great and good an Empress,the Ornament of na@ture,the Darling of the world, the 
Delight of her Subjects,the vhoenigz of the Creation (118). . . rhe three virtuosi 
would not allow me to be a dwarf,because my iittlLeness was beyond ail degrees 
of comparison; for the ywueen's favourite dwarf,the smallest ever known in that 
kingdom,was nearly thrity foot high, After nuch debate, they concluded wmanimously 
that I was only relplum scaleath,which is interpreted literally,lusus naturae; 
a determination exactly agreeable to the modern philosophy of Europe, whose 
professors,disdaining the old evasion of occult sauses,whereby the followers of 
Aristotle endeavour in vain to disguise meir ignorance,have invented this 
wonderful solution of all difficulties,te the unspeakable advancement of human 
ea ee Majesty used to put a bit of meat u on one of my dishes, 
yt of which 1 carved for myself,and her diversion was to see me eat in miniature 


$ Fafa domikin aR opium 
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For the yueen(who had indeed but a weak stomach) took up at one mouthful as 
much as a dozen mglish farmers could eat at a meal,which to me was for some time 
a very nauseous sight. She would craunch the wing of a lark,bones and all be- 
tween her teeth, Although it were nine times as large as t of a full-growm 
turkey. . She ardk out of a golden cup, above a hogshead at a draught (122) 
Then turning to his first minister,who waited behind him with a white staff,... 
the King observed how contemptible a thing was human grandeur,which could be 
mimicked by such diminutive insects as I: and yet, said he, I dare engage, these 
creatures have their titles and distinctions of honour, .. they love, they fight 
.. „und thus he continued on,while my colour came and went several times with 
indignation to hear our noble ec the mistress of arts nd scremees- arms, 
the scourge of France, the 23), the arbitress of Europe, the seat of virtue, 
piety,honour and truth, the pride and envy of the vorld, so contempt: ously 
treated. . . rhe Queen's dwa: „ho being of the lovest stature that vas ever in 
that country(for I verily think he was not full thirty foot high) became 
insolent at seeing a creature so much beneath him,...would always affect to 
swagger and look big as he passed by me in the .ueen's antechamber...and 
seldom failed of a smart word or two upon my littleness; against which 1 
could only revenge myself by calling him brother,challenging him to wrestle.... 
One day at dinner(124) this malicious little cub was so nettled with something 
I had said to him,that raising himself upon the frame of her Majesty's chair, 
he took me up by the middle,as I was sitting dom, not thinking any harm,and 
let me drop into a large bowl of cream....if I had not been a good swimmer,it 
might have very hard with me....The dwarf was soundly whipped,and as a farther 
punishment,forced to drink up the bowl of cream,into which he had throw ne, e 
the dwarf. . took me up in both hands,and squeezing my legs together,wedged them 
into the marrow-bone above my waist,where I stuck for some tine, and made a 
very ridiculous figure(125)....The Queen used to asx me whether the people of 
my country were as great cowards as myself, The occasion was this, The kingdom 
is much pestered with flies in summer; and these odious insects,each of them as 
big as a bmstable lark,hardly gave me any rest le 1 sat at dinner,with their 
continual humming and buzzing about my ears. rhey Buld sometimes alight upon 
my victuals; and leave their loathsome excrement or spawn behind,which to me 
was very visible....Sometimes they would fix upon my nose or forehead,where they 
stung me to the quick,smelling offensively....It was the common practice of 
the dwarf to catch a number or these insects in his hand, as schoolboys do among 
us, and let them out suddenly under my nose 026). . . above twenty wasps,allured 
by the smell of a piece of sweet cake for my breakfast,came flying into the 
room,humming louder than the drones of as many bagpipes,...HOwever I had the 
courage (Ot) rise and draw my hanger....I dispatched four of then. . . The insects 
were aS large as partridges: I took out their stings, fomd them an inch and a 
half long,and as sharp as needles(127). 


Chez . . the beggars crowded to the sides of the coach, and gave me the most 
horrible spectacles,...there vas a woman with a cancer in her breast,swelled 

to a monstrous size,full of holes, int two or threepf which I could have easily . 
crept,and covered my whole body. . . But the most hateful sight of all was the 
lice crawling on their clothes. I could see distinctly the limbs of these 
verming...and their snouts with which they rooted like swine(130) 


Oh. Zz . my littleness exposed to several ridiculous and troublesome accidents 
.. . There suddenly fell such a violent shower of hail,that I was immediately by 
the force of it struck to the ground: and when I vas dom, the hailstones gave 
me such cruel bangs all over the body, as if I had been pelted with tennis—ballis 
(134). „nature in that coutry observing the same proportien through all her 
operations,a hailstone is near eighteen humdred times as large as one im sur- 
obe. 4 small white spaniel belonging to one of the chief gardeners, taking 
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me in his mouth,ran straight to his master, vagging his tall, and set me gently 

on the ground. By good fortune he had been so well taught, that 1 was carried 
between his tecth without the least hurt,or even tearing my clothes, but the 

poor gardener...was in a terrible fright(135)....I likewise broke my right shin 
against the shell of a snail,which I happened to stumbie over, as 1 was walking 
alone, n thinking on poor England(136)....the Maids of Honour often imvited Glumd 
~ai:lcliteh te their a ents....They would often strip me naked from tiop te 

toe, and lay me at ful- length in their bosoms; wherewith i was much disgusted; be- 
cause, to say the truth, a very offensive smell came frm their skins; which 1 do 

not mentiong or intend to the disadvantage of those excellent ladies,for whom I 
have all manner of respect; but I conceive that my sense was more acute in 
proportion to my ittleness, nd that those illustrious persons were no more dis- 
agreeable to their lovers,or to each other,than people of the same quality are 
with us in England. And, after all, I fomdtheir natural smell vas much more support 
-able than when they used perfumes,under which I immediately swooned away, I eanno 
forget that an intimate friend of mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a warm 
day,when 1 had used a good deal of exercise, to compluin of a strong smell about 
me, although | am as little faulty that way as most of my sex. pon this 

po int, 1 cannot forbear doing justice to the dueen my mistress, and Glumdalclitch 

my nurse,whose persons were as sweet as those oi any lady in England(137). That 
which gave me most uneasiness among those maids of Honour...was to see them use 
me without any manner of ceremony,like a creature who had ne sort of consequence, 
For they would strip themselves to the skin,and put on their smocks in my presence 
Their skins appeared so coarse and umeven,so variously coloured, hen I saw 
them near,with a mole here and there as broad as a trencher,and hairs hanging 

from it thicker than pack-threads,to say nothing further coneerning the rest 

of their persons, neither did they at all scruple,while 1 was by, o discharge 

what they had drunk,to the quantity of at least two hogsheads,in a vessel that 


hell above three tuns, The handsomest among these maids of Honour, a pleasant 
froliesome girl of sixteen,would sometimes set me astride upon one of her nipples, 
with many other tricks,which the reader st omg for not being over particular 


). The malefactor vas fixed in a chair n a scaffold erected for thel 138) 
purpose,and his head cut off at a blow with a sword of about forty foot long. 
The veins and arteries spouted up such a prodigious quantity ef blood, and so 
high in the air, that the great jet d'eau at Versailles was net equal for the 
time it lasted; and the head,when it fell on the scaffold floor,gave such a 
bounce,as made me start, although I were at least half an English mile distant 
\139)....But the greatest danger I ever uiderwent in that kingdom was from a 
monkey, who belonged to one of the clerks of the kitchen. . I saw this frolicsome 
animal, rrisking and leaping up and down,till at last he came to my box, which 

he he seemed to view with great pleasure and curiosity,peeping at the door and 
every window, I retreated to the farther corner of my room,or box,but the monkey 
looking in at every side,put me inte such a fright,that I wanted presence of mind 
to conceal myself under the bed,as I might easily have done. After some time 
spent in peeping,grinning,and chattering,he at last espied me,and reachimg one 
of his paws in at the door, as a cat does when she plays with a nouse, although I 
often s Sted place to avoid hin, he at length seized the lappet or my coat. . . and 
dragged me out, He took me up in his right fore-foot,and held me as a nurse dees 
a child she is going to suckle....i have good reason to believe that he took(141) 
me for a young one of his own species,by his often stroking my face gently with 
his other paw, In these diversions he was interrupted by a noise at the closet 
door... .:; whereupon he suddenly leaped up to the window at which he had come in, 
and thence upon the leads and gutters,walking upon three legs,and h\olding in 
the fourth,till he clambered up to a roof that was next to ours. . . the servants 
ran for ladders; the monkey was seen by hundreds in the court,sitting upom the 
ridge of a building , holding me like a baby in one of his fore-paws,and feeding 
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me with the other,by cramming into my mouth some victuals he had squeezed out of 
the bag on one side of his chaps,and patting me when I would not eat; whereat 
many of the rabble below eould not forbear laughing....the ladders were now applie 
ed, and mounted by several nen. . . . the monkey let me drop on a ridge tile, and 
made his escape(142)....1 was almost choked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
cranmed down my throat: but my dear litte nurse picked it out of my mouth with 

a small needle,and then i fell a vomiting....I was se weak and bruised in the 
sides with the squeezes given me by this odious animal,that I was forced te keep 
my bed a fortnight....the King asked me what my thoughts and speculations were 
while I lay in the monkey's paw...and whether the fresh air on the roof had shar- 
pened my stonach( 143). . There was a cow-dung in thepa th, and I must needs try my 
activity by attempting to leap over it. i took a rim, but untortunately jumped 
short, and found myself just in the middle up to my knees,144), 


Ch: I one day took the freedom to teil his Majesty(147)...that reason did mot 
extend itself with the bulk of the body: on the contrary,we observed in our 
coumtry that the tallest persons were usually least provided with it. That among 
animals,bees and ants had the reputation of moreindustry,art and sagacity,than 
many of the larger kinds(148)....His Majesty,...taking me into his hands, and 
stroking me gently,delivered himself in these words...: My little friend Grildrig, 
you have made a most admirable pamegyric upon your country; you have clearly 
proved that ignorance,idleness,and vice,may be sometimes the only ingredients 

for qualifying a Legislator....it duth not appear from all you have said,how 

any one virtue is required towards the procurement of any one station among you 
. . I Cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the most pernicious vezmi 
race of litte odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawi upon the surface 
of the earth( 154). 


gh I: It vas in vain to discover my resentments,which were always turned inte rid- 
icule; «nd I was forced to rest with patience while my noble and most beleved 
country was so injuriously treated(155)....In hopes te ingratiate myself farther 
inte his Majesty's favour,I told him of an invention dicovered between three 

and four undred years ago, to make, a certain powder, into an heap of which the 
smallest spark of fire falling, wo kindle the whoel in a moment,although it were 
as big as a mountain,and make it all fly up in the air together.. . . That a proper 
quantity of this powder rammed into a hollow tube of brass or iron,according to 
its bigness,would drive a ball of iren or lead with such violence and speed, 

as notning was able to sustain its force, + the largest balls thus discharged, 
would not only destroy whole ranks of an army at once, but batter the strongest 
wall to the ground. . That 1 knew the ingredients very well,which were cheap, and 
egommon(156),..,The King was struck with horror. . . He was amazed how so impotest 
and grove:ling an insect as I(these were his expressions) could entertain such 
inhuman ideas, and in so familiar a manner as to appear wholiy unneved at all de 
scenes of blood and desolatiom,which I had painted as the common effeets of those 
destructive machines,whereof he said some evil ( genius,enemy to mankind,must 
have been te first contriver....he would rather lose half his kingdom than be 
privy to such a secret,which he commanded me,as I valued my life,never to 
mention any more A strange effect of narrow principles and short views$(157).... 
And he gave it for his opinien,that whoever could make two ears of rs or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of growmd where enly one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind,and do more essential service to his comtry than the 
whole race of politicians put tegether(158)....For in the course of many ages 
they have been torubled with the same disease to which the race of mankind is sub 
-jeect, the nobility often contending for power,the people for liberty,and the 
King for absolute dominion(162). 

Che8: The K ng was}strongly bent to get me a woman of my ew size,by whom I 
might propakate and breed: but I think I should rather have died than udergene 
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the disgrace or leaving a posterity to be kept in cages like tame canary birds, 

and perhaps, in tine, sold about the kingdom te persons of quality for curiositi es 
(183). . . I found myself suddenly awaked with a violent pull upon the ring which 
was fastened at the top of my box for the conveniemey of carriage. i felt my box 
raised very high in the air, and then berne forward with prodigious speed....i 
heard a noise just ever my head like the clapping of wings,and then began to 
perceive,..that semeeagle had got the ting of my box in his beak, 1th an intent to 
let it fail on a rock like a tortoise in a shell, and then pick out my body, and 
‘devour it....1 heard several bangs or buffets,as 1 thought, given to the eagle. 
and then al on a sudden felt myself falling perpendicularly dom for above a 
minute, but with such incredible swiftness that I almost lost my breath. my fall 
was stopped by a terrible squash\165) that sounded louder to my ears than the 
cataract of niagara; after which I was quite in the dark for another minute,and 
then my box began to rise f so high that I could see light from the tops of my win 
-dows,. I nod perceived that I was fallen into the sea(166)....I saw the water 
ooze in at several crannies....I then fastened my handkerchief to a stick I usual 
carried, and thrusting it up the hole, vaved it several times in the air(167).... 

I now heard a trampling over my head, and sone body calling through the hele with 

a loud voice in the mglish tongue. . . The voice replied,I vas safe, for my box 

was fastened to their ship(168)....The sailors were all in amazement, and asked me 
a thousand questions. . I was equally confounded at the sight of so many many 
pigmies,for such I took them to be(169)....I showed the Captain a corn that I 
had cut off with my own hand,from a maid of henour's toe; it was about the bigness 
of a Kentish pippin,and grown so hard that when 1 returned to Imgland,1 got it 
hollowed inte a cup, and set in silver(172)....He said he wondered at one thing ver} 
much, which vas, to hear me speak so loud,asking me whether the King or Queen of 
that country were thick of hearing. I told hin. .. that 1 admired as much at the 
voices of him and his men,who seemed to me only to whisper,and yet 1 could hear 
them well enough(173)....1 wondered how I could forbear,when I saw his dishes of 
the size of a silver three-pence, a leg of prok hardly a mouthful,a cup not so 
big as a nutshell... . The Captain merrily replied with the old inglish proverb, 
that he doubted my eyes were biger than my belly(174).....A8 I was on the road, 
observing the littleness of the houses,the trees,the cattle,and the people,I 
began to think myself in Lilliput, I was afraid of trampling on every traveller 
I met....when I came to my own house, . one of the servants opening the door, I 
bent dom to go in(like a goose under a gate) for fear of striking my head. My 
wife ran out to embrace ne, but 1 stooped lover than her knees, thinking she could 
otherwise never be able to reach my mouth, My daughter kneeled to ask my blessing, 
but I could net see her till she arose,having been so long used to stand with my 
head and eyes erect to above sixty foot; and theg I went to take her up with one 
hand, by the waist....I told my wife,she had been too thrifty,for I found she had 
starved herself and her daughter(175) to nothing( 176). 


Part III 


e to ut Inibagrbi,etec. 
Chai: . the reader can dly conceive my astonishment,tv behold an island in the 


air,inhabited dy nen, who were able. . . to raise or sink, or put(183) it into a pro- 
gressive notion, as they pleased 184). . . . the flying island being raised to » conv 
-enient height, the verge directly over ne, a chi was let down from the lowest 
ga: lery with a seat fastened to the bottom, to ich I fixed myself,and was drawa 


up by pulleys(185). ve the right or w 
Cha2: The Laputians, Their heads were all reclined either the left; one of 


their eyes turned inward,and the other directly up to the zenith....1 observed 
here and there many in tne habit of servants,with a blown bladder fastened like a 
flail to the end of a short stick,which they carried in their hands, in each 
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bladder was a small quantity of dried pease, or little pebbles....with these 
bladders they now and then flapped the mouths and ears of those who stood near 
them. . .; it seems the minds foj gthese people are so taken up with intense tae - 
ulations,that they neither can speak,nor sttend to the discourses of others, m 
without being roused by some external taction upon the organs of speech and hear a, 
ing; fpr which psepese reason those persons who are able to af ford it always(186) 
keep a flapper(the original is climenele) in their family,as one of their donest- 
ics,nor ever waik abroad or make visits without them....This flapper is likewise 
employed diligently to attend his master in his walks,and upon occasion to give 
him a soft flap on his eyes, because he is always sdo wrapped up in cogitation, 
that he is in manifest danger of falling dom every precipice,and bouncing his 
head against every post(187),...There stood by the King on each side a young 
page,with flaps in their hands. . . he started like one awaxed on the sudden 
he spoke some words, whereupon immediately a young man with a flap cane up to 
my side, and flapped me gently on the right ear; but I made sign, as well as i 
could, that I had no occasion for such an instrument; which, as i afterwards 
found,gavehis Majesty and the whole court a very mean opinion of my widerstanding 
eeeemy dinner vas brought.... he first course there was a shoulder of of mutton, 
cut into an equilateral triangle,a piece of beef Into a rhombeides,and a pudding 
into a eyeloid, The second course was two ducks,trussed up into the form of 
fiddles(188)....The Flying or Fleating Island is in the original Laputa(189).... 
The knowledge I had in mathematics gave me great assistance in acquiring their 
phraseology,which depended much upon that science and music.. . If they would,for 
example,praise the beauty, of a woman,or any other animal,they deseğibe it by 
rhombs,circles,parallelogams,eilpses,and other geometrical terms,or by words of 
art draw from music,...1THi houses are very ill built,the wails bevil, without 
one right angle in any aprtment,and this defect ariseth from the contempt they 
bear to practical geometry,which they despise as vulgar and.mechanic, those 
instructions they give being too refined for the inteliectuals or their workmen.... 
in the common actions and behaviour of life,I have not seen a more clumsy,awkward, 
and\191) wnhandy people....they are very bad reaseners,and vehemently given to 
opposition.,...lmagination,fancy,and invention, they are wholly strangers to....rhese 
people are under continual disquietudes,never enjoying a minute's peace of mind; and 
their disturbances proceed from causes which very little affect the rest of mortals. 
their apprehensions arise from several changes they dread in the celestial bodies, 
for instanee(192),that the earth, by the continual approaches of the sum towards it, 
must in course of time be absorbed or swallowed up. 1 at the face of the sum will 
by degrees be encrusted with its ow effiuvia,and give no more light to the 
world, That the earth very narrowly esgcaped a brusk from the tail of the last 
comet, which would have infaslibly reduced it ashes....That the sun daily spending 
its rays without any nutriment to supply them,will at last be wholly consumed and 
annihilated....They are so perpetually alarmed ith the apprehensions of these 
and the like impending dangers,that they can neither sleep quietly in their 
beds, nor have @any relish for he comon pleasures or amusements of life, when they 
meet an acquaintance in the morning,the rirst question is about the sum's health, 
how he tcokd at his setting and rising,anc what hopes they have to avoid the 
stroke of the appraoaching comet(193)....fhe women of the island have abundance 
of vivacity: they contem their husbands,and are exceedingly fend of stf gers, 
whereof there is always a considerable number from the continent below....Among 
these the ladies chose their gallants: but the vexutiom is,that they act with too 
much ease and security,for the husband is always so rapt in speculation,that the 
mistress and lover may proceed to the greatest familiarities before his face,if he 
be but provided with paper and implements,and without his & flapper at his side 
(194). 
gh: If any tom should engage in rebellion or mutiny,...the King hath two 
methods of reducing them to obedience, The first and the mildest course is by keepir 
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the island hovering over such a tom, and the lands about it,whereby he can deprive 
them of the benefit of the sun and the rain... And if the crime deserve it, they 

are at the same time pelted from above with great stones, aganist which they have 

no defence tut by creeping into cellars or caves,while the roofs of their houses 
are beaten to pieces, But if they still continue obstinate,or offer to raise in- 
surrections,he proceeds to the last remedy,by lett the island drop directly 

upon their heads, which makes a universal destruction both of houses and men(201). 
eeeAnd the king, men he is highest provwked,and most determined te press a city 

to rubbish, orders the island to descend with great gentleness,out of a pretence of 
tenderness to his people, but indeed for fear of breaking the adamantine bottom( 202) 


Che4: An Academy of Projectors in Lagado. . . In these colleges the professors contri 
ve new rules and nettods of agriculture and building, and new(209) insruments and 
tools for ail trades and manufactures,whereby,as they undertake, one shall dodthe 
work of tem; a palace may be built in a week,of materials so durable as to last 

for ever without repairing, All the fruits of the earth shall come to maturity 

at whatever season we think fit te choose. . The only inconvenience is,that 

none of these projects are yet brought te perfection,and inthe meam time, the 

whole country lies miserably waste,the houses in ruins,and the people without 

food and clethes(210), 


Sh Zz. The Grand aCadmey of 8 e. the first man | saw was of a meagre aspect, Mith 
sooty hands and face. . . e had been eight years upon a project for extracting 
sun-beams out of cucumbers,whih were to be put into vials hermetically,and let out 
to warm the air in raw inclement summers,...He complained thats his stock was 
low,and entreated me to give him something as an encouragement to ingenuity, esp- 
ecially since this had been a very dear season for cucumbers....i went itno anoth- 
er chamber,but was ready to hasten back, being almost overcome with a horrible(2:3) 
stink, My conductor pressed me forward,conjuring me in a whisper to give no off- 
ence...,and therefore I durst net so much as stop my nose, The projector of this 
cell was the most ancient student of the Academy; his face and beard were of a pale 
4 - yellow; his hands and clothes daubed over with filth....he gave me a close embrace 
90 (a compliment 1 could have well exctused), His enploynent. . . vas an operation to 
reduce human excrement to its original food. I saw another at work to cale ine 
ice into gunpowder....rhere was a most ingenious architect who had contrived a 
new method for building houses,by beginning at the roof,and working downwards to 
the foundation....there was a man born blind,who had several pajprentices in his 
(„om condition: their employment was to mix colours for painters,which their master 
l taukght them to distinguish by feeling and smell ing. . I was highly pleased with a 
pro ector, vho had found @ a device of ploughing the ground(213) with hogs....in an 
acre of ground you bury,at -ix inches distance and eight deep, a quantity of acorms, 
dates, chestnusts, and other mast or vegetables whereof these animals are fondest... 
they will root up the whole ground in search of their food,and makeit fit for 
sowing,at the same tine manuring it with their dung. . . He lamented the fatal mistake 
the vorid ha@ been so long in of using silk-worms [instead of spiders] ,who infinite: 
~ly exceiied the former,because they understood how to weave as well as spin. . he 
showed me a vast number of flies most beautifully coloured,wherewith he fed his 
\spiders, assuring us that the webs would take a timeture from then. I was compl- 
aining of a small fit of colic(214)....a great physician had a large pair of bellow: 
with a long slender muzzle of ivory, This he conveyed eight inches up the anus, 
and drawing in the wind,he affirmed he could make the guts as lank as a dried 
bladder, But when the disease was more Stubborn and violent, he let in the muzzle 
while the bellows were full of wind,which he discharged inte the bedy of the 
patient,then withdrew the imstrument to replenish it,clapping his thumb strongly 
against the orifice of the fundament...ene illustrious persom,who is carled among 
Yass the universal artist(215)...A professor with forty pupils about hin.. .. by 


his Contrivance the most ignorant person at a reasonable charge, and with a little 
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bodi labour, may write books in philosophy,poetry,politics,law,mathematics,and 
theology, without the least assistance from genius and study! He then led me to 

the frame,about the sides whereof all his pupils stood in ranks, It was twenty 
foot square... The superficies was composed of several bits of wood,about the 
bigmess of a die(216).....hey were ail linked together by slender wires, rhese bits 
of wood were covered on every square with paper pasted on then, and on these papers 
were written ail the words of their language. . „ but without order The pupils 

at his command took each of them hold of an iron handle,whereof there were forty 
fixed round the edges of the frame,and giving them a sudden turn, the whole dis- 
position of the words was entirely changed....where they found three or four words 
together that might make part of a sentence, they dictated to the four remaining 
boys who were scribes(218}....in the school of languages, three professors sat in 
consultation upon improving that of their om country. The first project vas to 
shorten dicourse by eutt ing polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs and 
participles, because im reality «11 things imaginable are but nouns, ‘the other 
project wa. a schme for entirely abolishing all werds whatéver; and this was urged 
as a great advantage in point of health as well as brevity. For it is plain that 
every word we speak is in some degree a diminution of our lungs by corresion.... 
Since words are only names for things,it would be more convenient for all men 

to carry about them such things as were necessary to express the particular 
business they are to discourse in(219),...if a man's business be very great, and 
of various kinds, he must be ob iged to g carry a greater bundle of things upon 

his back unless he’ can afford one ur two strong servants to attend him, I have 
often beheld two of these sages almost sinking under the weight of their packs, 
like pedlars among us; who,when they met in the streets,would lay down their 
loads, open their sacks, and hold conversatiem,...Another great advantage proposed by 
this invention ws that it would serve us an universal language to be understood 
in all civilised nations, whose goods and utensils are generally of the same kind. Jf 


In the school of political projectors,...the prof essors. . . ere proposing 
schemes for persuading monarchs to choose favourites upon the score of their 
wisdom,capacity,and virtue; of teaching ministers to consult the public good(222) 
„This doctor therefore proposed, that upon the meeting of seinate, certain 
physicians should feel the pulsesé of every senator....and before the members sat, 
administer to each of them lenitives,aperitives,abstersives,corrosives,restring-— 
ents,palliatives, laxatives, cepehalalgics,icterics,apophlegmaties,acoustics,as 
their several cases required....This project... would. . . beget wnanimity,shorten 
debates,open a few mouths which are now closed, and close many more which are 
now open (223). . Again, because it is a general complaint, that the favourites of 
princes ar troubled with short and weak nenories, the same doctor proposed, that 
whoever attended a first ninister, after having told his business with he utnos dt. 
brevity and in the piainest wrds,should at his departure give the said minister 
a tweak by the nose, or a kick in the belly, or tread on his corns, or lug him 
thrice by both ears, or rm a p into his breech, or pinch his arm black and Rue, 

o prevent forget fulness (224) f. Mother professor showed me a large paper of 

instructions for discovering plots and conspiracies against the government, He 

- advised great statesmam to examine into the diet of all suspeced persons; . th 

4 which hand they wiped their pesteriers; to take a strict view of their excrements, 

and, from the colour, the odor, the taste, the consistence,the crudeness or maturity 
of digestion,form a judgment of their thoughts and designs, Because men are never 
so serious,thoughtful,and intent, as when they are at stool....when he used merely 
as a trial to consider which vas the best way of murdering the king, his ordure 
would have a tincture of green(226)...1 told him that in he kingdom of Tritmia,... 
the bulk of of the people consist in a manner wholly of disco erers, witnesses, 
informers, accusers, prosecutors, evidences, svearers. . . The piots in that kingdom 

are usually the workmanship of those persons who desire to raise their own 
characters of a poitiefans g. . It is first a reed and settled among them, 
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then, mat suspected persons shail be accused of a plot; then,etiectual care is 
taken to secure all their letters andpapers, and put the criminals in chains, hese 
papers are delivered to a set of artists,very dexterous in finding out the mysteric 
-ous meanings or words,syllables,and letters, For instance, they can discver a 
close~stool to signify a privy coumeil; a fiock o¥f geese,a senate;...the plague, 
a standing army; a buzzard,a prime minister; the gout,a high priest; . . a chamber- 
pot, a committee of grandees; a sieve,a court lady; a breom,a revolution; a 
mouse-trap,an employment;...a sink, the court; .. an empty tm, a general; a ruming 
sore, the administration. when this methed falls, they have twe others more effectual 
e»eacrostics and anagrams, First they decipher all initial letters into political 
meanings, Thus, L. sha 1 signigfy a plot; (227) B. a regiment of horse; a fleet at 
sea; or secondly...if I should say int a letter to a friend, Our brother Tom has 
just got the piles,” a skilful decipherer would discover that the same letters 
which compose that sentence may be analysed into the following words: Resist, a 
plot is broughthome; the tour. X. The professor made me great acknowledgments 

for communicating these observations( 228) 


Che7: Glubbdubdrib...signifies the island of sercerers or Magicians(230)...the 
Governor dismiissed all his attendants with a turn of his finger, at which to my 
great astonishment they vanished in an instant....1 soon grew...familiarized to the 
sight of spirits. . His Highness the Governor ordered me to call up whatever 
persons 1 would choose to name,and in whatever(231) numbers among all the dead 
from the beginning of the wrld to the present tine, and command them to answer 

any questions 1 should think fit to ask( 232) 


Che8z I proposed that Homer and Aristotle might appear at the @head of all their 
commentators(234)....I then desired the Governor to call up Descartes and Gassendi 
„„. el desired the doverner would call up a dozen or two of king with their an- 
cestors in order for eight or nine generations,...Instead of a long train with 
royal diadems,I sda in one family two fiddlers, three spruce courtiers, and an 
Italian prelate, In ane ther, a barber, an abbot, and two card inals (235). I have too 
great a veneration for crowed heads to dwell any longer on so nice a subject. But 
as to coumts,marquesses,dukes,earls,arid the like,I was net so scrupulous,....I 
could plainly d socver from whence one family derives a long chain,why a second hat 
hath abounded with knave for two generations, and fools for two more....whence it 
came what Polydore virgil says of a certain great house,Nec vir f ec f 2 
casta....who first brought pox into a noble house. . I saw such an interruption 
of lineages by pages, lackeys,valets,coachmen,gamesters,captains and pickpockets, 
. 1 fomd how the world had been misled by prostitute writers,te ascribe the 
greatest exploits in war to cowards,the wisest counsel te foolssincerity te flatter 
ers, Roman virtue to betrayers ot their country,piety to atheists,chastity to 
sodomites,truth to informers(236)....How low an opinion 1 had of human wisdom and 
integrity,when I was truly informed of the springs and motives of great enter- 
preises and revolutions in the world,and of the contemptible accidents to which 
they owed their success, Here I discovered the reguery and ignerence of those who 
pretend to write anecdotes,or secret history,who send so many kings to their 
graves with a cup ef poison; vil repeat the discourse between a prince and chief 
minister,where no witness was by. . . Here I discovered the secret causes of many 
great events that have surprised the wold,how a whore can govern the back-stairs, 
the back-stairs council, and the council a senate( 237)....sut when some confessed 
ii they owed their greatness and wealth to sodomy or incest, others to the prostit- 
uting of their own Wives and daughters; others to the betraying their comtry or 
their prince; some to poisoning,more to the perverting of justice in order to 
destroy the innocent; I hope | may be pardoned if these discoveries inclined me a 
little to abate of that profound veneration which I am naturally apt te pay te 
persons of high rank. . . I desired to see the persons by whom some great services te 
princes and states were performed, 1 vas told that their names were to be found om 
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no record,except a few of them whom history hath represented as the vilest ro- 
gues and traiters( 238). 


Su.: The kingdom of TLuggnagg. A messenger was dispatched. . . to desire that his 
Majesty would please appoint the day and hour, when it wouid be his gracious 
pleasure that i might have the honour to lick the dust before his footstool. 

This is the court style....I was commanded to crawl on my belly, and lick he floor 
as 1 advanced; but on accomt of my being a stranger, care vas taken to have it 
made so clean that the dust was not offensive....sometimes the floor is strewed 
with dust om purpose, when me person to be admitted happens to have powerful 
enemies at court, And I have seen a great lord with his mouth so crammed,that 
when he had crept to the proper distance from the throne,he was not able to 

speak a vord. .. . men the King hath a mind to put any of his nobles to death 

in a gentle indulgent manner,he commands to have the floor strowed with a certain 
brown powder,ef a deadly conposit ion, ich being licked up infallibly kills him 
in twenty-four hours, But in justice to this prince's great clemency,and the 

care he hath of his subjects’ lives...,it must be mentioned for his honour, that 
strict erders are given to have the infected parts of he floor well washed 

after every such execution( 243), 


Che10: The Struldbrugs,or Immortals. A person ot yvaiity told ne, that sometimes, 
though very rarely, a child happened to be born in a family with a red cireular 
spot in the forehead,directly over the left eyebrow,which was an infallible mark 
that it should never die. . at twelve years old the spot became green, so continued 
till five and twenty,then turned to a deep blue; atfive and forty it grew coal 
black (246) . . If iv had been my good fortune to come into the world a struldbrug, 
.. I would first resolve @ by all arts ana methods whatsoever to procure myself 
riches(248)....I might reasonably expect,in about twa hundred years to be the weal 
-thiest men in the kingdom. . . . I would never marry after threescore(249)....The 
system of living contrived by me w s wnreasonable and unjust, because it supposed 
perpetuity of youth, health and vigour (251). . . The struldbrugs commonly acted 
ike mortals,till about thrity years old, af ter which by degrees they grew mel- 
ancholy and deqected, increasing in both till they cane to fourscore. . hen they 
came to fourscore years, . they had not only all the follies and infirmities of 
other old nen, but many more arose from the ddreadful prospect of never dying. 
They were not only opinionative, peevish, coveto us, norose, vain, talkative, but w- 
capable of friendship, and dead to all natural atfection....Envy and impotent 
desires are iheir prevailing passions,...The least miserable among them appear to 
be those who turn to dotage,and entirely lose their memories(252)....At ninety 
they lose their teeth and hair,they have at that age no distinction of taste, but 
eat and drink whatever they can get(253)....ihey were the most mortifying sight 
I ever beheld,and thewomen more horrible than the men (254). 


Cheti: I added another petition{to the Emperor of Japan „that.. his Majesty 
would condescend to excuse my performing the ceremeny imposed on my countrymen, 
of trampling upon the crucifix...,the Emperor seemed a little surprised, and 
said he believed 1 was the first of my countrymen who ever made any scruple in 
this point,and that he began to doubt whether I was a real Duethmen Hollander 
or no, but rater suspected I must be a Christ 1an (258) rs 
Part IV 

A Voyage te the Houyhehams 
Chats The rogues all formed a conspiracy to seize the ship and secure me\264) 
They rowed about a league, and then set me down en a Strand....Their shape was 
very singular and defermed....Their heads and bre sts were cevered with a thick 
hair,some frizzled and others lank; they had beards like goats,adn a long ridge 
of hair dom their backs and the fereparts of their legs and feet, but the rest 
of their bodies were bare. . . They had no tails,nor any hair at all en their 
buttocks,except about me anus; which,I presume,nature had placed there te defend 
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them as they sat on the growd....they ciimbee high trees, as nimbly as a squirrel, 
for they had strong extended claws before and behind.terminating in sharp points, 
and hooked. . The females were not so large as the males; they had long lank hair 
on their heads, but none on their races, nor anything more than a sort of dew on 
the rest of their bodies,except about the anus, and pudenda, their dugs hung 
between their fore-feet,and often reached almost to the ground as they walked.... 
1 never hehetd in all my travels so disagreeate an animal, nor one against which 

I naturally conceived su strong antipathy(266),...Several of this cursed brood 
--eleapt up into the tree, from whence they began to discharge their excrements 

o my head....I saw a horse walking softiy in me fleld; which my persecuters 
having soon aiscovered,was the cause of their flight....We stood gazing at each 
other for some time; at last 1 t ok the boldness te reach my hand towards his 
neck,with a design to stroke it....But this animal seeming to receive my civilit- 
ies with disdain,shhok his head,and bent his brows,softly raising up his right 
fere-foot to remove my hand(267)....the gray steed rubbed my hat ail round with his 
right foe-hoof (268). . They were under great perplexity about my shoes and 
Stockings, which they felt very often,neighing to each other. . . Upon the whole, the 
behaviour of these animals vas so orderly and rational, so acute and judicious, that 
I at last concluded they must needs be magicians,who had thus metamerphesed them- 
selves upon some design....their language expressed the passions very well,and 

the words might with little(269) pains be resolved into an alphabet more easily 
than the Chinese,...Yahoo...Hoguyhnhnm( 270) 


GBR. Z. o-eit was a large room with a smooth ciay floor, and a rack and manger ex- 
tending the whole length on one side. There were three nags,and two mares,net 
eating, but some of them sitting upon their hams,which I very much wondered at( 271) 
.. he mare soon after my entrance, rose from her nat, and coming up close,after 
havé@ing nicely o herved my hands and face, gave me a most contemptuous look; then 
turning to the horse, 1 heard the word Yahoo often repeated betwixt then( 272) . I 
saw three of these detestable creatures. . . feeding upon roots, and the flesh of seme 
animals,which I afterwards found to be that of asses and degs,and now and then a 
cow dead by accident or disease, They were all tied by the neck with strong withes, 
fastened to a beam(2/3)....The sorrel brought out of the Yahoo's kennel a piece 
of ass's flesh,but it smelt sok offensively that | turned from it with loathing: 
he then threw it to the Yaheo,by whem it was greedily deveured(274)....I was at 
first at a great loss for salt; but custom soon reconciled the want of it; and I 
am confident that the frequent use of salt among us is an effect ef luxury(276) 


Che3:In speaking they pronowce through the nose and throat, and their language ap- 
proaches nearest to the High Dutch or German of any I know in Europe; but is much 
moregraceful and elegant, significant, The Emperor char lesy made almost the same 
observation,when he aid that if he were te speak te his horse it should be im 
High Dutch. . . My master(as he afterwards told me) that 1 must be a Yakeo,but my 
teachableness,civility,and cleanliness,astonished him(278)....the inhabitants 

have not the least idea of books or literature....He replied,that 1 must needs be 


mistaken,or that 1 said the thing which was not. (Fer they have no word in their 
language to express lying or falsehood.) (279). . The word Houyhnhnm,in their 


tongue,signifies a horse,and in its etymology,the prefeetion ef nature( 280). 


Che4; My master heard me with great appearances of imeasiness in his countenance, 
bebecause doubting,or not believing, are so little known in this comtry( 285). 1 
owed that the Houyhnhnms among us,whom we called horses, vere the mest gnenerous 
and comely animals we had,that they excelicd in tsrength and swiftness; and when 
they be:onged to persons of quality, employed in travelling,racing,or drawing 
chariots,they were gre: h much kindness and care,till they fell inte diseases 
or became fowmdered in (fee and then they were sold, nd used to all kind of 
drudgery till they died; after which their skins were stripped and sold for what 
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they were North, and their bodies lert to be devoured by dogs and birds of prey 
. II described, as well as I could, our way of riding, the shape and use of a bridle. 
a saddle, a spur, and a whip,of harness and wheels. . . . My master,after some express- 
ions of great indi ation,wendered how we dared to venture upon a Houyhnhnm's 
back, for he was sure that the weakest @rvant in his house would be able to 

shake off the strongest Tahoo (286), or by lying dom and rolling on his back 
squeeze the brute to death. . . It is impossible to represent his noble resentment 
at our savage treatment of the Houyhnhnm race,particularly after I had explained 
the manner and use of castrating horses among us. . . to render them more servile 
(287). . 1 said. . that my cointry was governed by a female nan, whom we called a 
Queen (289). . . He was whoily at a loss to know what could be the use ofr necessity 
of practising those vices, To cjear up which I endeavoured to give seme ideas 

of the desire of power and riches ( 290). 


Che5s He as¢ked me what were the usual causes or motives(291) that made one count- 
ry go to war with another, I answered they were innumerable...,Sometimes the am- 
bition of princes,who never think they have land or people enough to govern; some- 
times the corruption of ministers,who engage their master in a war in order to 
stifle or divert the clamour of the subjects against their evil administration. 
Difference in opinions hath cost many millions of lives: for instance,whether 
flesh be bread,or bread be flesh; @whether the juice of a certain berry be 

blood er vine; whether whistling be a vice or a virtue....Sometimes our neighbours 
want the things which we have,or have the things which we want; and we beth 
fight. . . It is a very justifiable cause of war to invade a cowntry after the 
people have been wasted by famine,destroyed by pestilence,or embroiled by factions 
among themselves(292)....It is u very kingly,heweurable,and frequent practice, 
when one prince desirgs the assistance of another to secure him against an imvas- 
10n, that the assist when he hath driven out the invader,should seize on the 
deminiens himself,and kill,imprison or banish the prince he came te relieve. All- 
Lance by blood or marriage is a frequent cause of war between princes; and the 
nearer the kindred is,the greater is their disposition to quarrel....My master 
sa¥s.,..it is happy.. that nature hath left you utterly uncapable of doing much 
mischeif. For your mgouthe lying flat with your faces, you can hardly bite sach 
other to any purpose, mn, ss by consent, Then as to claws upon your feet 

before and behind,they are so short and tender,that one of our Yahoos would drive 
a dozen of yours before him. And therefore in recowmting the numbers of thosewho 
have been killed(293) in battle, 1 cannot but think that you have said tne thing 
which is net. I could not forbear shaking my head and smilimg a little at his 
ignorance,...I gave him a description of cannons,clverins,muskets,carabines,pistols 
bullets, powder, swords, bayonts....I vas going on to more particulars,when my 7 
master commanded my silence(294)....There us another point which a little perplex- 
ed him at present. . EZ. . I said there was a society of men among us,bred from 
their you in the art of preving by words multiplied for the purpese,that white is 
black,and black is white,according as they are paid(295)... 

Che6; I was at much pains te describe to him the use of money....The the rich 

men enjoyed the fruit of the poor man's labour(298)....I assured him that this 
whole globe of earth must be at least three times gone round, before one of our 
better female Yahoos could get her breakfast or a cup to put it in(299)....I 

told him ...that we ate when we were not hmgry, and drank without the provocation 
ot thirst (300) . . That prositute female Yahoos acquired certain malady, which 

bred rottenness in the bones of those who fell into their embraces....There was 

a sort of people bred up among us,in theprofessiom or pretence of curing the 
Sick....Their fundamental is that all diseases arise from repletion,from whence 
they, conclude that a great evacuation of the body is necessary,either throughthe 
natu l passage or upwards Wat the mouth(301)....1 told him that a First or 
Chief Minister of state...was a creature(302) wholly exempt from joy and grief, 
leve and hatred,pity and anger; at least made * of no gther passions but a 
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a violent desire of weaith,power,and titles; that he applies his werds te all 
uses,except to the indication of his mind; that he never tells a truth but with 
an intent that you should take it for a lies nor a lie but with a design that you 
take it for a truth; that those he speaks worst of behind their backs are in the 
surest way of preferment; and whenever he begins to praise you to others or te 
yourself,you are fm that day forlorn, The worst mark you can receive is a promise, 
especially when it is confirmed with an oath; after which every wise man retires, an 
or over all hopes. There are three asinos by which a man may rise te be chief 
minister: the first is by knowing how with prudence te dispose of a vife, a daughter, 
or a sister: the second, by betraying or undermiming his predecessor: and the third 
is by a furious zeal in public assemblies against the corruptions of the court, 
But a wiseprince would rather choose to employ those who practise the last of 
these methods; because such zealots prove always the most obsequious and subserv- 
ient to the will and passions of their master....The palace of a chief misnister, 
is a seminary to breed up others in his own trade: the pages,lackeys,and porter, by 
imitating their master,become ministers of state in their several districts,and 
learn to excel in the three principal ingredients,of insolence,lying,and bribery 
(303). . . He is usually governed by a decayed wench or favourite footmam,who are the 
tunnels through which all graces are conveyed, and may be properly called, in the 
last resort, the governors of the kingdom(304)....the family seldom continues above 
tree generations, mless the wife takes care to provide a healthy father among her 
neighbours or domestics,in order to improve and @ continue the breed. That a weealk 
diseased body, a meagre comtenance, and sallow complexion,are the true marks of 
noble blood; and a heaithy robust appearance is so disgraceful in a man of quality, 
that the world concludes his real father to have been a groom or a coachman( 305). 


Che7: «-omea-Yahoo,or the Yahoo's evil,and the cure prescribed is a mixture of 
their own dung and urine forcibly put down the Yahoo's throat. This 1. . . do freely 
recommend. . . to my comtrymen, for he public good, as an admirable specific againsts 
ail diseases produced by replet ion (311). In most herds here vas a sort of 
ruling Lahoo. . . „ wo vas always more deformed in body and mischeivous in disposit- 
ion than any of the rest. That this leader had usually a favourite as like himself 
as he could get,whose employment was to lick his master's feet and posteriers,and 
Í drive the female Yahhos to his kennel. . . . This favourite is hated by the whole 
herd, and therefore to protect himself,keeps aways near the person of his leader. 
He usually continues in otfice till a worse can be found; but he very moment he 
is discarded,his successor,at the head f all the yahðes in that district, young 
jz old, nale and female,comein a body, and discharge their exerements upon him 


E 
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from nead to foot, But how far this might be applicable to our courts and faourites, 
and ministers of state, ny master said I could best determine....He said these 
animals, like other brutes,had their females +: but in this they differed, 
that the she 1h would admitthe male while s pregnant. . . Another he wondered 
at in the :ahoos vas their strange disposit 10h to nastiness and dirt, whereas there 
appears to be a natura love of cleanliness in all other(312) animals,....if there 
had been any swine in that comtrytas unluckily for me there were not),which 
although it may be a sweeter quadruped than a rahoo,cannot I humbly conceive in 
justice pretend to cleanliness,..A female Yahoo would often stand behind a bank 
or a bush, to gaze on the young males passing by, and then appear, and hide, using 
many antic gestures and grimaces,at which time it vas observed that she had a 
most offensive smell; and when any ot the females advaneed,would slowly retire, 
looking often back, and with a counterfeit show 313) of fear, rm eff into some 
convenient piace where she knew the male would follow her. . . I could not reflect 
without some amzement,and much sorrow,that the rudiments of coquetry,censure,and 
j Scendal,should have place by ins§tinct in womankind, I expected every moment that my 
master would accuse the Yahoos of those unnatural appetites in buth sexes,se comm 
on among us, But nature,it seems,hath mot been so expert a school-mistresssand these 
So, are entirely the productioms of art and reason,on eur side of the 
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hs: I once caught a young male rahoo of three years old and endeavoured by 

all marks of tenderness to make it quiet; but the little imp fell a squalling and 
scratching and biting with such violence that 1 was forced to let it Oesel 
onoserved the young animal's flesh to smell very rank, and the stink was somewhat 
between a weasel and a fox, but much more disagreeable...,While I held the odious 
vermin in my hands,it voided its filthy excrements of a yellow liquid substance, 
all over vlothes. . 1 e Yahoos are strong and hardy, but of a cowardly spirit, am 
and by comsequence,insolent,abject,and cruel...,the red-haired of both sexes are 
more libidinous and mischievous than the rest(316)....They swim from their 

infancy like frogs....une day. . I entreated my protector the sorrel nag to let me 
bathe in a river....a young female Yahoo,...inflamed by desire,...came running wit! 
all speed, and leaped into the vater. . . She embraced me after a most fulsome manner, 
@ roared as loud as I could, and the nag came galloping towards me,whereupen she 
quitted her grasp,with the utmost reluctancy,and leaped upon the opposite bank, 
where she stood g and howling all the time I was putting on my clothes, 

This was matter of” diversion to my master and his family,as well as of mortificatir 
-on to myself. ror now I could no longer deny that 1 was a real Yahoo...,since 

the females had a natural propensity to ne, as one of their om species(317). 


Ch,10: I soled my shoes with wood which I cut from a tree and fitted to the 
upper leather,and when this was worn out,I supplied it withthe skins ef Yahoos 
dried in the sm. I often got honey out of hollow trees....No man could more 
verify the truth oaf these two maxims,That Zature is very easily satisfied; and 
That necessity is the mother of invention,...I did not feel the treachery or incon: 
s beney of a friend(329)...here was neither physician to destroy my body, nor 
lawyer to ruin my fortune; no informer to watch my words and actions,or forge 
accusations against me for hire; here were no...pickpockets,highwaymen,...bawds,.. 
gamesters,...murderers,...virtuoses;...no lords, fps fiddlers...(330) They have a 
notion that when people are net together, a short silence doth much impreve conver- 
sation; this I fowmd to be true (331). . . hen I happened to behold the reflection 
of my own form in a lake or fomtain, I turned away my face in horror and dedtesta- 
tion of myself....By conversing with the Houyhnimms,and looking upon them tt 
delight, 1 fell to imitate their gait and gesture,which is new grown into a habit, 
and my friends often tell me in a blunt way,that 1 trot like a horse; which, 
houever, I take for a great compliment, Neither shall I disown in in speaking I 

am apt to fall inte the voice and manner of the Houyhnhnms,and hear myself rid- 
igculed on that accout withoutsthe least mortificatiom( 332). 


Qn. 11: . I was at last bold enough to walk che street...,but kept my nose welll 
stopped with rue, or sometimes with tobacco(345)....My wife d family received 
me with great surprise and joy. . but I m st freely confess the sight of them 
filled me only with hatred,disgust and contempt,and the more by reflecting on 
the near a:iianee | had to them. . And when 1 began to consider that by copulating 
with one of the Yahoo species I had become a parent of more,it struck me with 
the utmost shame,confusion,and horror, AS soom «8 I entered the house,my wife 
took me in her arms and kissed me,at which,having not been used to this touch of 
that odious animal for so many years, I fell into a swoon for al ost an hour 
the first money(346) I laid out was to buy two young stone-horses,which I keep 
in a good stable, end next te the m the groom is my greatest favourite; fer I 
feel my spirits revived by the smell he contracts in the stable(347). 


Tale of a Tub 
2 . for we are taught by the tritest maxim in thewrld,that Heligien 


An_Apology: 

being the best of things, its corruptions are likely to be the werst(373). "I 
have been assured,that the battle in St James's Library is,mutatis mutandis, 
taken out of a rrench book,entitled,Cembat des Livres, if I}*emember not. Im 
which passage there are two clauses observable; "I have been assured: and, 
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“PTI pant ANE k en at wit is the nobẹlest and most useful gift of 
human nature, so humour is teh most agreeable....and,where wit hath any mixture 
of raillery,'tis but calling it banter,and tne work is done. rhis polite word 
of theirs wg first borrowed from the bu.lies & in white-rriars,then fell among 
the footmen,and at last retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied as pre- 
perly to the productions of wit,as if I should apply it to Sir Isaac Newton's 
mathematics( 383). 


the + Hono ble John Lord Somers: ...for I have somewhere heard,it is a 
maxim,that those to whom everybody allows the second place, have an wdoubted 
title to the first(387). 


A a L: It ill befits the 
2 de tween "your TETEE on me, to send you for 9 conviction to a 


jakes or an oven,to the windows of a baway-heuse,ér to a sordid lantern. Books, 
like their authors, have no more than one way of coming into the world,but there ar 
are ten thousand to go out of it, and return no more(395),. 


The Preface: At a Grand Committee some days ago,this important ciscevery was made 
some days age,this important discevery was made by a certain curious and refimed 
observer-—that seamen have a custom,when they meet a whale,to fling him out an 
empty tub by way of amusement,to divert him from laying vivlent hands upon the 
ship. This parable was immediately mythelogized; the whale was interpreted to be 
Hobbe's Leviathan,which tosses and plays with all schemes of Religion and Govern- 
ment,whereof a great many are hollow,and dry, and empty(398),and noisy, nd vooden, 
and given to rotation....in order to prevent these Leviathans from tossing and 
sporting with the Commonwealth(which of itself is too apt to fluctuate) they 
should be diverted from that game by a Tale of a zubh( 399 . Thus, it has its 
walks and purlieus,out of whieh it may(400) not stray the breadth of an hair, upon 
theper il of being lost.. . Such a jest there is, that will not pass out of covent- 
dard en; and such a one, chat is nowęhere intelligible but at Hyde-rark Corner ( 401) 
eceel am far from granting tho number of writers a nuisance to our nation (402) 
A mountebank,in seicester-fields,had drawn a huge assembly abogut him. Among the 
rest, a fat mvieldy fer low, half stifled in the press,would be every fit crying 
out, Jord! what a filthy crowd is here! pray, good people, give 4. way a little, 
Bless nei what a dfevil has raked this rabble together! z---ds} what squeezing 
is this; honest friend,remove your elbow. At least a weaver,tnat stood next him, 
could hond no longer. A plague confound you, said he, for an overgrom sloven; and 
who, in the devil's name, I vonder, helps to make up the crowd hdf ŝo much as 
yourself? Don't you consider,with a pox,that you tuke up more room with that 
carcase, than any five here? Is not the place as free for us as for you? Bring 
your own guts to a reasonable compass-—--and be d--n'd,and then I'll engage we shal 
have room enough for us all(403%...'Tis a great ease to my conscience, that I 
have writ so elaborate and useful a discourse,without one grain of satire inter- 
mixed. . . I have observed some satirists to use the public much at the rate that 
pedants do a naughty boy,ready horsed for discipline: first,expostulate the case, 
then plead the necessity of the rod from great prowcation,and cenclude every 
period with a lash. Now,if I know anything of mankimd,these gentlemen might very 
well svare their reproof and correction; for there is not, through all nature, 
ano ther so callous and imsensible a member as the world's posteriors,whether you a 
apply to it the toe or the birch( 404). . . let them remember,it is with wits as 

with razors,which are never so pat to cut these they are employed,as when they 

{ have lost their edge. Besides, those whose teeth are to rottem to bite,are best, 
of all others,qualified to revenge that defect with their breath(405)....Fer 
the materials of panegyric, being very few in number,have been long exhausted, 
For, as health is but one thing, and has been always the same,whereas gi es are 


by thousands, beside new and daily additioms; so, all the virtues that “ha ever A 
4 i iai 


= mankind 
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menkind, are to be counted upon a few fingers; but his follies and vices are in- 


numerable,and time adds hourly to the heap....For thisfpanegyricl being bestowed 
only upon one,or a few persons at a time,is sure to raise envy,and conequently 

ill words from the rest, who have no share in the blessing; but satire, being 
levelled at all,is never resented for an offenee by any,Since every individual 
person makes bold to understand it of others, and very wisely removes his partic- 
ular part of the burden upon the shoulders of the werld,which are broad enough, 

and able tobear 1t (406). . . t1s but a ball bandied to and fro, and every man X 
carries a racket about hin, to strike it from himself, among the rest of the company. 
But,on the other side,whoever should mistake the nature of things so far,as to 
drop but a single hint in public,how such a one straved half the fleet,and half- 
poisoned the rest: how such a one,from a true principle of love and honour,pays 

no debts but for wenches and play: how such a one has got a clap,and rus out 

of his estate: how paris,bribed by Juno anc venus (40ff) L Author's note: Imo and 
Venus are money and a mistress,very powerful bribes to a judge,if scandal says 
true...],loth to offend either party, slept out the whole cause on the bench.... 
whoever,i Say, should venture to be thus particular,must expect to be imprisoned 


for scandalum magnatum; to have challenges sent him; to be sued for defamation 
(408) 00 


Section 2: Once upon a time,there was a man who had three sons by one wife,and 
all at a birth, neither could the midwife tell certainly which vas the eldest, 
thier father. . . upon his deathbed, ..spoke tnus; Sons. . I have...provided each of 
vouthere they are) a new coat. . . . these coats have two virtues contained in them: 
one is,that with good wearing,they will last you fresh and sound as iong as you 
live; the other is,that they will grow in the same proportion with your bodies 
I have also commanded in my will,that you\422) should live together in one house 
like brethren and friends.. . They came up to tom, and fell in love with the 
ladies, but especially three,who about that time were in chief reputation; the 
Duchess d'Argent,Madame de Grands Titres,and the Countess d'Orggueil....they writ, 
and rallied,and rhymed,und sung,and said,and said nothing; they drank,and fought, 
and whored,and slept, and swore,and took snuff; they. . . got claps: they bilked 
hackney-coachmen,ran in debt with shop-keepers,and lay with their vives: .. they 
talked of he drawing-room,ani never came there; dined with dordsg they (423) 
ee Saw: whispered a duchess,and spoke never a word; exposed the scrawls of 


their laudress for billetdoux of quality: came ever just from court, and were 
never seen in it: . . . got a list of peers by heart in one company, and with great 
familiarity retailed them in another....It happened a sect arose 4. e. fashion | 
.. . They worshipped a sort of 1dol II. e. a tailor) ...Tjis god had a goose for his 
ensign(424)....The worshippers of this deity...held the universe to be a large 
suit of clothes,which invests everything. . mat is that which some call land, but 
a fine coat face with green? or the sea, but a waistcoat of vater- tabby. . . observe 
how sparkish a periwig adorns the head of a beech,and what a fine deublet of white 
satin is worn by the birch... what is man himself but a micro-coat...?(425) is net 
religion a cloak; honesty a pair of shoes worn out in the dirt; seif-love a 

\) surtout; vanity a shirt; and conscience a pair of breeches; which, though a cover 
for lewdness as well as nastiness,is easily slipt dom for the service of both? 
. . 4s true, indeed, that these animals,which are vulsgarly called suit of clothes, 
or dresses, do, according to certain compositions, receive different appellations, If 
one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a red gom, and a white rod, and 

a great horse,it is called a L,rd-Mayor: if v certain ermines and furs be placed in 


a certain position, ve syle him a Judge; and so an apt conjunction of lam and 
black satin we entitle a Bishop (426) 


Section 3: A Difgression concerning Critics: In their common perusal of books, 
singling out the # errds and de ects,the nauseous, the fulsone, the dull, and the 
impertinent,with he caution of a man that walks through Edinburgh streets in a 
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a morning,who is indeed as careful as he can to waich diligently,and spy out the 

filth in nis wayg; not that he is curious to observe th colour and complexion of 

the ordure,or vake its dimensions,much less to be paddiing in, or tasting it; but on 

-~ly with a design to coe out as cleanly as he may....a critic,who sets up to 

read only for an occasion of censure and reproof,is a creature as barbarous as 

a judge,who should take up( 436, a resolution to hang all men that came before 

him upon a trial.. . . The ...noblest sort is...the TRUE CRITIC....Every true critic 

is a hero born,descending in a direct line,from a celestial stem by Momus and 

Hybris,who begat Zoilus, who gat Tigellius,who begat Ktcaetera the elder; who 

begat Bentley,and Rymer,and tton,and Perrault,and Dennis,whe begat Etcaetera 

the younger . . . those ancient heroes,famous for their combating so many giants, 

and dragons,and robbers,were in their own persons a greater nuisance to mankind, 

than any of those monsters they subdued (437). . . These reasonings will furnish us 

with an adequate definition of a true critic: that he is a discoverer and collect- 

or of writers' faults(438)....rvausanias is of opinion,that the perfection of 

writing correct was entirely owing to the institution of critics....He says, they 

were a race of men,who delighted to nibble at the superfluities,and excrescences 

of books; which thelearned at length observing,took warning,of their om accord, to 

lop the luxuriant,the rotten,the dead,the sapless and the overgrown(440) branches 

from their works, But now,all this he cunningly shades under the following allegory 

that the Nauplians in Argia learned the art of primimg their vines, by observing, $ 

that when an ASS had browed upon one ef them,it thrived the better,and bore fairer 

fruit. . . Herodotus tells us expressly(Lib.4)...how a vast army of Scythians was 

put to flight in a panic terror,by the braying of an ASS(441)....For,as to be 

a true beggar,it will cost the richest candidate every groat he is wrth; so, 

befere one can commence a true critic,it will cost a man all the good qualities 

of his mind.. . . A certain author A quotation after the manner of a great author. Wea 

Vide Bentley's Dissertation,etc.),whose works have many ages since been entirely 

Iost, does, in his fifth book, end eighth chapter, say ofceritics,that their »writhgs 

are the mirrors of learning. . . . Nov. . the mirrors of the ancients were made of 
brass, and Sine mercurie(444)..,.the true critics are knom by their talent of swarmi 

ing about the noblest writers,to which they are carried merely by instinct,as a 

rat to the best cheese, or a wasp to the fairest fruit(445). 


Section 4: He told his brothers,he would have then'sknow that he was their elder, 


and consequently his father's sole heir; nay,a while after,he would not allow 
. to call hin brother, but Mr PETER; and then he must be styled Father Peter; 

and sometimes,My Jord PETER....i hope. . . this treatise of mine shall be translated 

into foreign languages(446)....1 do also advertise the most reverend fathers, the 

Eastern Missionaries,that I have, purely for their sakes,made use of such words 

and phrases,as will best admit an easy turn into any of the oriental languages, 

especially the Chinese,...veter’s sovereign remedy for the worms,especially 

those in the spleen A. e. the penances of tne Church of Romel. The patient was 

to eat nothing after supper for three nights. . . and by no means break vind at both 

(447) ends together,without manifest occasion....A third invention was the erecting 

of a whispering of f Ice L i.e.auricular confession],for the public good, and ease 

of all such as are hypochondriaeal, or troubled with the colic... Of all such as 

are in danger of bursting with too much wind(448)....But of all reter's rarities,he 

mest valued a certain set of buils(449)....they would roar,and spit, and Dipeh,and 

piss,and fart, and snivel out fire, and keep a perpetual coil,till you flung them a 

bit of gold 451). . . hoever went to take him by the hand in the way of salutation, 

Peter with nuch grace,like a well-educated spaniel, vould present Kám them with 

his foot. . . his two brothers had a wretched tine. . . his first boutade vas, to kick 

both their wives one morning out of doors, and his own too (453) ‘Come, brothers," 

said Peter, fall to, and spare not; here is excellent good nut ton . e. transubstant— 

iation]..." in much ceremony,with fork and knife, he carkves out two good slices of 

a leaf,and presents each on a plate to his brothers(454)...."By G--,my lord," said 
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he, I can only say, that to my eyes, and fingers, ind teeth, and nose,it seems to be 
nothing but a crust of bread." Upon which the second put in his word; "I never 
saw a piece of mutton in my life so nearly resembling a slice from a twelve- 
penny loaf," ook ye,gentlemen,“ cries peter in a rage, . by G--,it is true, ge 
good,natural mutten as any in Leadenhall market; and G---confound you beth 
eternally,if you offer to believ otherwise. (455) “Here,boy,fill me a beer- 
glass of claret; here's to you both,with all my heart. . . 'tisnatural \true/juice 
from the grape, none of your dammed vintner's brewings." Having spoke thus, he 
presented to each of them another large dry crust. bidding them drink it off. 
He had an abominable faculty of telling huge palpable lies upon all occasions 
(456). . . und that which was the good of it,h would swear desperately ail the 
while,that he never told a lie in his life(457). 


ection 5; I have known some authors enclose digressions in one another,like a 
nest of boxes (459). . . my New Help of Smatterers,or the Art of bein 

and S@hallow-read(463)....0ur great Dryden...has often said to me in confidence, 
that the world would have never suspected him to be so great a poet,if he had 


not assured them so frequently in his prefaces, that it was impossible they 


could either doubt or forget 1t(465). 


Section 6: One of the two brothers desgired to be called MARTIN [Luther] pand the 
other took the appellation of JACK J John Calvin] (467). And as in scholastic 
disputes,nothing serves to rouse the spleen of him that oppeses,so much as a kind 
of pedantic affected calmness in the respondent; disputants being for he most 
part like unequal scales,where the gravity of one dde advances the lightness of 
the other,and causes it to fly up,and kick the beam; so it happened here that 
the weight of Martin@s argument exalted Jack's levity....a medley of rags,and 
lace,and rents, and fringes,umfortimate Jack did notw appear: he would have 

been extremely glad to see his coat in the condition of Martin's, but infinitely 
gladder to find that(472) of Martin's in the same predicament with his. However, 
since neithe of these was likely to come to pass, he thougnt fit. . . to dress up 
necessity into a virtue. therefore, af ter as many of the fox's arguments as he 
could muster up, for bringing „artin to reason, as he called it; or, as he meant 
it,into his own ragged,bobtailed condition; and observing he said all to little 
purpose; what, alas! was left for the forlorn sack to do, but, after a million of 
seurrilities against his brother, to run made with spleen, and spite, and contradict 
~ion (473). 


Section 7: The most accomplished way of using books at present,is twofold; either, 
first,to serve them as some men do lords,learn their titles excatly,and then 


| brag of their acquaintance, or,secondly,...to get a thorough insight into the 


Index, by which the whole book is(475) governed and turned,like fishes by the 

tail. For,to enter thepalace of learning at the great gate,requires an expense 
of time and forms; therefore men of much haste,and little ceremony,are content 
to get in by the back door....Thus physicians discover the state of the whole 


| body, by consulting only what comes from behind, Thus men catch knowledge, by 
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throwing their wit on the ,osteriors of a book, as boys do sparrows with flinging 
salt upon their tails. Thus human life is best understood, by the wise man's 
rule, of regarding the end, Thus are the sciences found,like Hercules's oxen, by 
tracing them backvards( 476). . . . that highly celebrated talent among the modern 
wits,of deducing similitudes,allusions,and applications, very surprising,agreeable, 
an apposite,from the pudenda of either sex, together with their proper uses. . . the 
happy genius of our age and comtry was prophetically held forth by that ancient 
typical description of the Indian pigamies/Ctesiae fragm, apud Photium) 24. bony 
aug 


stat did not exceed above two foot; sed quorum pudenda grassa et ad t q 
pertiiigintio ....the SeythiansiHerodot.1,4] .. had a custom,and an imstrument,to 
w up e privities of their mares,that they might yield the more milk(477)..e. 
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Section 8: The learned Aeolists [pretenders to inspiration | maintain the eriginal 
cause of all things to be wind,from which principie this whole universe was first 
produced,and into which it must at last be reselved; that the same breath, which 
had kindled,and blew . the flame of nature, should one blow it out(479)...,.the 
wise Aeolists affirm the gift of BELCHING to be the noblest act of a rational 
oreature. . . At other times were to be seen several hundreds linked together in a 
circular chain,with every man a pair of bellows applied to his neighbour's 
breech, by which they blew each other up to the shape and sife of a tum....all learn 
-ing was esteemed among them to be compounded from the same principle, Because, 
first...learning puffeth men up; and secondly...Words are but vind (481). . the 
philosophers among them did, in their schools, deliver to their pupils, all their 
doctrines and opinions, by eructation( 482), 


Section 9: Mists arise from the earth,steagms from dumghills,exhalations from the 
sea,and smoke from fire; yet all clouds are the same in compo@sition as well as 
consequences,and the fumes issuing from a jakes will furnish as comely and useful 
a vapour as incense from an altar(488)....In the proportion that credulity is a 
more peaceful possession of the mind than curiosity; so far preferable is that 
wisdom,which converses abeut he surface,to that pretended philosophy,which enters 
into the depth of things....in most corporeal beings,...the outside hath been infin 
-itely preferable to the in. . . Last week i saw a woman flayed,and you will hardly 
believe how much it altered her person for the worse, Yesterday I ordered the 
carcass of a beau to be gripped in my presence, when we are all amazed to find se 
many unsuspected faults under one suit of clothes (4963. . This is the sublime 
and refined point of felicity,called,the possession of being well deceived; the 

| serene peaceful state, of being a fool among knaves (497). 


Section 2 . . % may look upon yack and reter as two pairs of compasses,equally 
extended, and the fixed foot of each remaing in the same centre; which, tho moving 
contrary ways at first,will be sure to encounter somewhere or other in the cireum- 
rerence (517. . Hippocrates tells us,that,when the vein behind the ear happens to 
be cut, a man becomes a ewnuch(519). 


Conclusion: I.. . haveof ten observed,with singular pleasure, that a fly, driven from 
a honey-pot,will immediately, vith very good appetite, al icht, and finish his meal 
on an excrement( 523). 


A Full and True Ane of the Ba itel tenent last raat be tween the 
anci the iern p & 


HA a ewes aes do 9 discover every- 
body's face but their own; whicH is the chief reason for that kind receptien in the 
world,and that so very few are offended with it(540) 

This quarrel first began. . . about a small spot ef gromd, lying and being upon one 
of the two tops of the hill Parnassus; the highest and largest of which had, 1 
seems,been time out of mind in quiet pessession of certain tenants, called the 
Ancients,and the other was held by the MN derns( 542). . That they would therefore 
advise the moderns rather to raise their om side of the hill, than dream of pulling 
down that fae ef pp ae to the former ef which they would...largely contribute 
(543). . In these books is wonderfully instilled andpreserved the spirit of each 
warrior,while he is alive; and after his death his soul transmigrates there to 
inform them(545).... Upon the highest corner of a large window,there dwelt a certain 
spider(549)...a wandering bee. . happened to alight upon the outward walls of the 
spider's citadel(550)...,turns all into excrement and venom....brings home honey 
and wax 552). . Aesop: . . des ever anything so modern as the spider (553). . honey 
and vax, thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, which are sweetmess 
and light"(554)....Pindar raised his sword,and,with a mighty stroke,cleft the wretct 
-ed Modern (Cewley_lin tywien, the sword pursuing the blew; and ene half lay panting 

on the ground,to be trod in pieces by the horses feet, the other half was borne by 
the frighted steed through the field(565). in his right hand Bentl-y grasped a 
Boke A af kail dük m Liv otf bee) 
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John Passmore, Philosophical Reasoning. 
Preface: I have had to go out on a limb in order to survey a broader prospecte 
If the limb is rotten I must bear, the consequences: and I kmow,at least, that 
I have not always proved it to pdsound(vii). 


Ch, 4; Are there special modes of reasoning,characteristic of philosophy and 
not to be fomd,or at least not conspicuously present, outside it? If Hume is 
right---and his views on this matter still f part of the "mental furnit- 
ure" of a great many philosophers—--there most certainly are not. "If we take 
in ouf hend any volume; of divinity or school mannes, for instance; let us 
ask Does it contain any abstract ressoning concernin uan] or number9No. 
oes it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exist 
enge? No. Commit it then to the flames; fo@r it can contain nothing but 
sophistry end illusion" (Inquiry, Par. XII, pt 111, ed. A Selby Bigge, p. 165). Only 
experimental inf erence, he argues, cen lead to the conclusion that such-and- 
such an entity exists, and experime inference is always non-demonstrative. 
"There is no Being whose existence is demonstrable¥(Dialogues concerning Naturel 
Religion,ed. N. Kemp Smith,p,189)(1). "Deductive metaphysics" is one of the 
dismissal-—phrases of contemporary philosophical cpntroversy. It functions in 
the same manner as "crass materialism" or "sheer empiricism" in the 19th cent- 
ury,or "scholasticism" in H,me's time, The ontological argument attempts to 
deduce the existence of God from theprinciple that, as Aquinas puts, that which 
exists actually a iy is greater than that which exists only mentally" 
(Summa Theologica, Jus t. 2, Art. 1, Obq. 2). Hume s, and the general,objection to this 
sort of deductive metaphysics is that there is no conceivable way in which an 
existential conclusion could be deduced from non-existential premises. The sec- 
ond type of deductive metaphysics,seeing the force of this objection,adds a 
premise@ which is allegedly both self-evident and existential,e.g. Descartes“ 
"I exist as a tänking being. Then the objection is that the »etaphysSic@lign's 
existential premises are either not self-evident or else collapse, when subꝗ ent- 
ed to critical examine tion, into tautologies(2). All this granted,however,it 
by no means follows, as Hume and his followers have tho@ght it did, that every 
non=-sorhistical argument is either a causal inference or a mathematical demons- 
tr tion. Consider the foyllowing argument from the BEnquiry,par.IV,pt 11. In 
other vords, ny attempt to justify induction by an am appeal to experience is 
bound to be circular. If this deduction is to be cast intothe flames as "soph- 
istry and illusion" much of the force of Enquiry will be destroyed with 2503) 
It is neither concerned with quantity nor causal (4). It is quite apparent 
that there are a great many arguments,inside and outside philosophy,which are 
neither mathematical reasonings nor causal inferences, Unlike causal inferen- 
ces,they are not attempts to predict the future or to retrodict the past--- 
more generally, to infer theexistnce of wmexperienced entities; unlike mathemat-— 
ical ressonings,they are not concerned with "quantity and number“ or,more 
broadly,with ordered series, My present argument is a case in point(5). When 
somebody says: "You'll be tired it you climb that mountain; you are not a 
boy any longerfor "T can't do everything; I've got only two legs",it would be 
unnatural to describe these arguments as peices of experimental or mathematica 
reasoning. Such arguments refer neither to mathematical formulae nor to phys- 
ical laws; they simply remind us of a familiar fact pf everyday life. Philoso- 
phers,as it happens,need a lot of reminding. Traditihally they assert very wide 
range generalizations referring to a great range of facts, e.g. the meaning is 
the use","everything is made out of water." A gatural way of dealing with the 
enthusiasm(8) of philosophers is to pull them $with a reminder. A philosopher 
will say,as Hume does,that to remember something is just to have a vivid 
perception, nd we remind him: "But to claim to remmeber ifs to claim to know 
that something happened in the past, If the theory describes memory“ in such 
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25 that ve could e, to remember something without claiming that anything 
happened in the past then it cannot be satisfac®tory as a theory of memory. It 
is amazing how effective and important these reminders can be. People can be 
led into saying that words are names“, quite forgetting that or“ and "if" are 
words; or can assert that eee ing of dvora is the way it is used“, quite 
forgetting that a misuse is not a non®-use,but a way of using. Wittgenstein 
was so impressed by the role played by reminders that he asserted that the 
whole work of the philosopher “consists in as§$embling reminders for a part- 
icular purpose"( Philosophical Investigations,p.127)(9). Formally,of course, 
"reminding" is parallel to the falsigficatiom of a hypothesis. Yet we would 
be reluctant to describe reminding as an example of experimental reasoning. 
Dis roofs by reminder can be used in everyday life. Anybouy can, in a momen hof 
zeal,forget or fail to brimg to bear upon the present situatiom some fact 
which is perfectly familiar to him. The only thing is that,as compared with 
other theorists,philosophers are particularly good at forgetting familiar 
facts, perhaps just because the facts they forget are so familiar that they 
are never explicitly before the mind as facts. "One is wnable to notice some- , 
thing---because it is always before one's eyes"(Philos. Invest,,p.129)---or 
"before ome's eyes“ in a certain sense, al though not in another sense. Rouss- 
eau: "Il faut beaucoup de vhilosophie pour savoir observer me fois ce qu'on 
voit tous les jours"(10/ They remind us not of something we once knew but 
have now forgotten,but rather of something we now need to notice be Cag 
before have needed to notice. Another very common philosophical reasoning- 
procedure is verbal analysis---the detection, for example, of concealed ambig- 
ui ties. The vse of this technique goes back to Plato (e. g. the distinction of 
the two meanings of "interests of the stronger" in the xepublic,of "not-being" 
in the Sophistg). Philosophers rave not been interested in the mere fact(cons- 
idered for its own ke) that words have a variety of meanings; they have mot 
been concerned with,or about, such facts as that % table" can mean either an 
article of furniture or a list of numbers, or that men can die(11) forSaause 

as well as from a cause, H. R:shdall: "The phrase 'pursue one's own interests! 
is ambiguous, If by ‘pursuing one's own interests! you mean'doing what one 

is interested in',then...if not a tautology,it is at least a trivial proposit- 
ion that everyone pursues his own interests, But if 'purusing his own inter- 
ests! means doing something that will bring © person profit, in the sense of 
greater possessions,then it is obviously not true that people never act except 
tin their own interest, So the statement Everybody pursues his own interests“ 
if interpreted in one way is trivial, f in another is clearly false (12). Simil 
-larly,the epistemologist may not even notice th t a simple-lookin;; sentence 
like "I can only be aware of my own perceptioms" can be a way of asserting 
either the bare tautology "I can perceive only what I perceive" or, on the cont- 
rary,th clearly false proposition "What I perceive is «lways an act of my 
mind". Of recent vhilosophers,G.E.Moore was especially notable for his skill 

in using "remindimg" arguments and for his ability to bring out different 
interpretations of a sentence,one making it trivial,another making it false 
(13). One might well be prepared to say that wmless a man has the sort of 

gift Moore displays in this passage he is not a philosopher, t is why Brad- 
ley is a philosopher in a sense which,say,a theosophist(14) id not; even if 
their final conclusions look almost indistinguishable(15). I am not prepared to 
acquiesce in the view which F. Waismann put forward thet "all the proofs in a 
good book on philosophy could be dispensed with,without its los@ing a whit of 
of its convincingness"("How I see Philosophy",in Contemporary British Philosoph 
-y,Third Series, p. 482). No doubt their misuse has often brought philosophy 

into disputes; philosophers have tried to use philosop*ical arguments in cases 
where what is really needed is the careful testing of a hypothesis or a strictly 
formal(17) 
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217812. There can be no deductive metaphysics———let e agreed. We cannot 
hope, with Spineza,to construct a philosophy more geemetrito. de do not now 
share Leibniz's belief that we shall seme day be in a position,when confronted 
with a philosophical problem, to “take our pencils in eur hands, it dem te 
our slates,and say to each other, let us calculate . But it is quite another 
matter to assert that in metaphysics there can be ne deductions. It would be 
absurd,too,wholly to overlook the centributiong te philosephy of the deductive 
metaphysicians(18). 


ch. 2: Infinite regress is another major form of philosophical reasoning first 
employed by Plate in th Parmenides(19). The infinite regress argument brings 
heme to us the fact th@fthe intelligibility the philosopher is seeking is net 
to be found by going further slong the path(21) he has begun to tread(22). 
Againgzt the mere assertion that: "Every intelligent action is in fact preceded 
by intlligent think ing“, the infinite regress argument certainly does net aprly, 
any @ore than there is a regress invelved in asserting that “every marriage 

is preceded by a happy engagement.", An infinite regress argu¢ment has no applic- 
ability te the straightforward empirical assertion that every A is preceded by 
a B(26). Some philesephers will net admit that te explain why "anything" exists 
by reference to God's existence involves a regress, bee ause, they will sey, the 
existence ef Ged dees not require explanation in the sense in which the exist- 
ence of ether things requires explamation(Ged is not, that is part of "anything"), 
Censider such propesitions ass Every event has a cause,it is always pessible to 
question a preposition. Nov, it is sometimes ebjected te assertions such as 
these that “they invelve an infinite regress",a regress which ean enly 

stepped by claiming privilege fer a particular event which has no predecesser(e. 
g. the creation of the universe) or some propos it ien which is legically imposs- 
ible te question(e.g. that a necessary being met exist). But in fact the 
regress argument simply doe@net apply in these cases. If te it is logically 
possible te doubt every proposition" the object ien is raised: “then it % mst 
be logically pessible to doubt this propos it ien, end logically possible te 
doubt whether this proposition can be doubted,and so en"--——the reply can simply 
be given “and so it is". Similarly,if te “every event has a cause" the ob jection 
is raised: "Rut this cause will itself be a kind of event, and se mst have a 
cause(28),and this event in turn will have a cause and se en, then the reply can 
be made: Wes, certainly, no regress is here involved, but only an infinite series. 
Comare the fel leving 1. Every event has a cause; 2. to knew that an event 

hes happened ene mus knew how it cane about. The first simply tells us that if 
we are interested in the cause of an event, there will always be such a cause 

fer us te discover. But it leaves us free te start and stop pē we choose in the 
search for causes; ve can, if we want to, go on to look for the cause of the 
cause and so on adjinfinitum, but we need not de so; if we have found a cause, we 
have found a cause, whatever its cause may be. The second assertion,however, 
would never allow us te assert that we knew thatan event has happened——although 
it professes to lay down the @ conditions under which we can make precisely 
that assert ien. For if we cannot know thatan event has taken place unless we 
knew the event that is is cause, then equally ve cannot knew that the cause— 
event has taken place unles we knew its cause, and se on ad infinitum, In short, 
if the theory is to fulfill its promise,the series mst stop somewhere,and yet t 
the theory is such that the series cannot stop anyvhere—unless, thet is, a 


claim of privilege can be sustained for a certain kind of event,e.g. the creation 
of the Universe (29). 


Ch. 31 The general tendency of philosophy is towards monism,in one of the other 
0 s two very different varieties. There have, of course, been distinguished 
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dualists---Plato and Descartes, for example-— but they have been the exception. 
Flag philosophers have been satisfaied with a doctrine which preserves that sort 
of absolute separation between the mind and the body, the eternal and the temp- 
oral,the supernatural and the natural,which is to be found im the orthodox 
Christian theologies, The rejection of dualism is indeed one of the few points 
on which almost all the creative philosophers of modern times have agreed. why 
i| this unwonted umanimity? Entity-monism is the doctrine that "ultimately" there 
is only one real entity. What we normally regard as distinct things-—--whether 
they be chairs, or musical compositions,or human beings~--are,all of them,app- 
earances of this one entity. Some philosophers describe themselves as mater- 
ialistic monists,others as spiritualistic nonists. But obviously this will not 
do, For if all differences are unreal, the one real entity cannot properly be 
described as material rather than as spiritual,or as spiritual rather than 
m terial, en that can be said (if even this can be mid) is that there is 
"the One" or "the Absolute". For ny to say: "My »~onism is corporeal in 
type" is a contradiction in terms. Entity-monism has had relatively feu, al 
though some distinguished,sexponents, The case is quite different with(38) 
existence-monism, When we say that some ing exists, or that things of a cert- 
ain kind exist,this exist or exists has an inveriant meaning whatever the 
"someting" or the "kind" may be,i.e. there are no sorts,or levels,or orders 
of existence, Philosophers might say, and have said,that to exist is to be per- 
ceived,or to be be in process,or to be spatio-temporal,or to be a thing with 
properties,an. so om. The sossible variations sre,one might even think, IIimd t- 
less, But most of them we should at once rule out. Nobody could now win cred- 
ence who asserted that @estnine to be is to be a quantity of water, however 
plausible that doctrine might have looked to Thales, This would not be only 
for empirical reasons... The objgection would run deeper: that "to be" cannot 
involve the possession of some specific property. So it is not only wateriness 
in particular but any similar predicate which is now being rulegbut, Water is 
the sort of thing to which we ascribe existence; and "water® exists here" is 
not the mere tautology "the water here is watery". Contrast the view that "to b 
be is to have a place in Space-Time", Space-Time is not the sort of thing to 
which existence is ascribed or which is used to distinguish ome thing f 
another. "Spatio-temporality exists here",if it(39) means anything at all, does 
assert the mere identity "this spatio-temporal region is spatio-temporal",(40). 
The fundamental point against two-world theories is ontological. Not only we 
could not know any relation between the two sorts of existence, but no such 
relation could oceur(42), To suppose that there is an entity which bridges the 
Sap between the eternal and the temporal at once destroys every argument for 
the existence of the gap; if the soul can belong to both worlds,there are not 
in the required sense two worlds at all. Such "bridge-entities" have constantly 
occurred in the history of philosophy. Consider,for example,"self—-love" in 
Butler's moral psychology. Suppose we say that there are two entities in the 
soul---an impartial reason,which is essentially contemplative; and a passion,wh 
which cen act,but cannot think. Then it is at once clear that reason and 
passion cannot in eny way interact with one another, Passion cannot stir reason 
into action becasue reason cannot act. In any case,passion has nothing to offer 
b bribes,to which reason is not susceptible. Of the other hend, passion is 
Geete to bribes,so reason hes no way of influencing its activities. 
o meet this 


ifficulty it is supposed that there is a third entity,say,self— 


love,which is capapble of action,can be moved by(45) considerations of gaim and 
loss(therein just like a passion) but is at the same time capable of thinking, 
of considering the general situation. But if one faculty can conjoin tese 
powers,why now suppose that there are separate contemplative and passional 
faculties? Why not say that there is a single mind which sometimes contemplates, 
sometimes considers thegeneral situation,and sometimes does not? I,sist that 
nothing rational can be influenced by consideration of ends, and passion can 
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no more influence self-love than t. can influence reason; insist that what 


' / chooses ends cannot be swayed by purely rational considerations,and self-love 


can as little as pass ien be swayed by reason. In short, the introduction ef a 


new faculty te bridge the gap only has the effect of showing that the hypothe- 
gis that there is such a gap canot be consistently ma int a ined (46). According 


te traditional theolegy,the supervatural is of a completely different order 
from the natural. At the sene tine, there are many transactiens between the two 
orders. A natural being,commonly enough,is thought ef as de ing able te influence 
a supernatural being by prayer,the supernatural as able te guide and intervene 
in nag@@ral precesses(47). Paul Tillich ahs correctly summed the matter up(Syst- 


' ematic Theelogy,p.6). A Ged whe can be moved by prayer might be mere compassion- 


ate than anybedy else but he cannot be entelogically different from other pers— 
ons; and the same is true of a God that can cause, a God that can have a subst- 
Gee. Either there cam be no interaction between Ged and man-——-and then Ged 


cannot play the religious rele which is his sele raison d‘étre——-or else he 


turns out to be st one finite being among ethers,ne doubt with remrakable 
\ properties, but Pr : 


11 a finite being. Ae inst the existence of such a being there 
can be ne philosophical arguments. If somebody says that in outer space there 
is an immensely powerful,immensely wise being whe intervenes in human af fo irs, 


this is simply a sint if ie hypothesis,like saying that there are immensely 


powerful cosmic rays which occasionally affect the minda(49) and the affairs of 
human beings. The existence of Ged becomes a philosophical hypothesis and 
creates philosophical problems enly when he is said to have a mode ef existence 


. quite different from that ef ether beings. If the theologian is prepared te 


describe a centradicition as "a mystery" and leave it at that, the philosopher 
has no more to de with him. A second line of defence is that these various 
descriptions ef God's relation to the world have te be taken analegieally, net 
lietrally. But what then is left of these descriptions? What is “a cause" if 
there is no temporal sequence, no spatial connect ien, no regularity(simce Ged is 
not bound by lav), nor any change in the agent, nor expenditure of energy? What is 
compass ien without a change ef attitude? Nothing whatever. The natural cutceme 
ef this sort of argument is a Spinezistic moniem(50). This, incidental ly, is 
another import ant philesephigcal technique-—-what ene might describe as the 
spelling out ef analogies. It censists,fundamentally,in taking an amalegy seri- 
ously and then showing that as soon as we de this the analogy turns out to 

be either quite uninformative or else incompatible with the theory inte which 
it enters. Once more,this technique is exemplified in the Parmenides(13le— e). 
Perhaps the most famous exemplification of it is in Berk@eley's Principles 

of Human Knowledge, Pt I, para. 16 on matter as the "substratum" of RENT). 

If interactionism is simply &the view that the mental can affect the nem—mental 
-bhat for example, if I am worried about something,this can affect my digest- 
ie@m———then it is obviously true. What the twe-world argument is cencerned to 
shew is that intereactionsim cannot be true if there is an entelegical gap betw- 
een the mental and the non—mental; it is directed against the gap, not against 
the interaction(55). 


Ch. 4: But te contradict oneself is not the same thing as te utter a self-cent- 
redictery statement. A person contradicts himself when he asserts p and net—p 
at different times and pleces,but he need never at amy stage have put forward 
the sel f-eentrad ietery proposition p and not-p. A person accused of asserting 

p and 98 mi may sometimes reply, in defence,that he has “changed his 
mind"; re can no (de D 

All this is cleverly brought pi ses a ripi 3 ee 

22875 — e 
case in the Cartesian cogito,ergo sum. Descartes alleges that ™ 1 aa oe 
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thinking being" is self~contradictory. His argument can be put thus: anyone 
who asserts that he dees not exist as a thinking being is, in that very drt, 
simultaneously asserting that he does exist as a thinking being. Such a prop- 
ositien I shall describe as “absolutely sel f-re fut ing“ (60). Compare the case 
whege a person utters the words “I do not think" with two ether cases: in the 
first he utters the wéerds “I cannot speak“, in the second he utters,er writes, 
th ewerds lt say I cannot spe-k." The cases of the first sort are 
praggmatically,not ebsolutely, sel f-re fut ing. A person can rightly say "I can't 
pronounce Ven Gogh'*(62). To assert that, for example,"there are no 
truths" is te assert beth that there are amd there are net truths because, 
precisely,te assert is to assert be true(68). Very often,ahsolute self- 
refutation arguments are direc against obe form or another of scepticism(72). 


Ch.@ Philsephical arguments frequently issue in the conclusion that a disputed 
propos it ion is neither true ner false; rather it is "meaningleas"(81). A anet- 
en-ce may be meaningless fer Avo reasons; either because it contains metaphys- 
ie al expressions,or because it commits a breach of legical syntax(80). The 
general tendency in recent philosophical discussions has been to emphasize 

th e element of arbitrarisess in the verifiability princgiple. Propositions 
fopra no part of science,Karl Popper argues, unless it is logically possible 

to refute them; t it would be quite arbitrary,accerding to hin, to cenelude 
th at they are therefore mean less. A proposition cam be suggest ive, even 
true, an d yet unscientific because ir efutable; many of the assertions made 

by Marx and Freud, as well as more obviously metaphysical assertions, are, he 
is, of this suggestive-irrefutable kind(92). No philosophical reasoning can 
show that am expression is meaningless. For since it is a matter of cenvent~ 
ion Nonly, how an expression is used, it is always logically possible that a new 
use will be found for an expression. Thus, for example,a person night continue 
te use the phrase »providential escape" long after he has caesed te believe that 
th ere is anything answering te the theological definition ef "Providence". When 
Hume says that “substance is insignficant" he does not want us to step writing 
such sentences as "The substance of the matter is..." Secendly,even to argue 
th at it is legically impossible te preduce anything of the sert te which an 
ew pression refers (the principle ef verifiability by po int ing to samples gene 
nes te treat the expression as a deseript ien and, se far, as having a sense(93). 


Ch.6s G. Frege raises a formal objection to the concept ien ef “universal attrib 
—utes", The Foundations of Arithmetic,tr.J.L.austin,p.40e: "It is only in virt- 
tue off the possibility of something being unwise,that it makes sense te say 
"Selon is wise.‘ The content of a concept diminishes as its extension increases; 
if its extension becomes a 1l~-embracing,$its content must vanish altogether. It 
is net easy to imaginine how language could have come te invent a werd fer a 
property which could net be the slightest use for modifying the description ef 
an y object at all." Two interpretations suggest themselves. On the first, there 
misst a etually be something that is net wise,if the description of Selon as 
"wise" is te ma ke senses on the secgnd,all that is necessary is that something's 
not being wise should be conceivable. If, as seems most like ly, the first is the 
correet interpretation,an obvious difficulty at ence arises. What of such pred- 
ic ates as "possessing en extension which is not all—embraciag”? Are we te say 
th at such assertions as “this cencept has net an al l-enbree ing extension" have 
no sense,since nothing ha s an all—eabracing(102) extension? If , Frege “s own 
whrgument would be wunintelligible(103). There is a wide class ef propos it iens 
where the use ef a predicate dees not presuppose that there is something to 
which the predicate does net apply. ees is deser ibable dees not imply 
n e 
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that there are indescrtbables; this proposition is not senseless, either 105). 
Christopher Blake maintains that it is logically impossible to take teh view 
that no histerical Ogre are objective(106),since it would make ne sense to 


talk about “non-obj@gtive’ history unless there is objective“ history. He is 
go ing a lot further than Frege. What he could properly said is that if 

all history is non-objective,then “non-objective” cannot serve as a different- 
Tating predicate within history. But it could stiil be useful to describe all 
histerical writings as “non-objective",in order to distinguish them from the 

ur ings of physicists. If, then, when Ryle writes in Dilbemmgs,p.95,that"ice 
could not be thin if icepeuld not 7 be thick“ he means that it would be senseless 
or logical ly-inproper, to describe ice as being thin“ wmless some ice is thick, 
he is clearly mistaken, Compare “Ice could not be cold, if ice could not be hot. 
If(107) all ice were thin, then certainly ve should not put up a notice: "Fhe 
ice is thin“, but we should still have to remind children or imprudent adults; 
"Beware,ice is thin!“ Sone predicates have a reminding,not a discriminating, 
function(108). There is no general argument from a predicate'’s having no oppo- 
site to its being "senseless",or even useless(112)¢. 


SI: It is a peculiarity ef Ingiish that "I know" can be a complete sentence; 
it is a peculiarity ef French that "Je sais" cannot be a complete sen@face( 127). 


John Passmere, dar: X s of loso 


I have deliberately chosen te be insular, exhibiting, hovever, that kind of insular- 
ityg which does not rule out an occasional Continental tour or a slightly more 
extended stay in the United States---without in either case “going native"(7). 


Associationsim appealed to the Mills for much the same reason that the theory 
of the “conditioned reflex"--—-to which,indeed,it is clseely allied--—has won 
the support ef Soviet theoreticians, It swept away, they taught, rhetroic and 
supersition about tthe soul, more important stili,by denying all inmfate diff- 
eences it promised unlimited perfectibility. In L e Subjection ef Women Mill 
passionately argued that even “the least contestable differences” between the 
sexes are such that they may "very well have been produced by circumstances 
without any differences of natural capacity"(12). Mill rebelled against Benth- 
am s, as he never did against Hartley's,influence, In his Essay on Bentham he 
dismisses Bentham's radicalism as “the empiricism of ene who has had little 


experience. Bentham,Mill suggests, fell inte the g error typical of "a man of 
| clear ideas",who in his zeal for clarity concludes that “whatever is Seen con- 
į fusedly does not ast. He ramained faithful,as against the generalities of ed 
a Coleridge or a Carlyle, to what he desciribed as Benth:m's "methed of detail“ 
treating wholes by resolving them inte their parts,abstractiens by resolving 


them into things. . . and breaking every questiom inte pieces before attempting to 
solve 1t (13). Macaulay's appeal te experience---to "the teachings of history"--- 


vas, 1111 thought, n attack upon the scientifie thought, in the name of ms em- 


atic commons enge Thus he found himself with a war on two fronts; he had to 
defend experience against Whewell,and indicate its limitutions against Meaulay- 
thet is why “empiricism",in Mill's mouth,is so often a term of abuse, e. g. dad 


Seneralisat ien or empiricismY,"direct induction usually no better than empiric- 


ism". He himseif,he always insists,is an "experimentalist" not an “empiricist” 


[che left “empiricism! te Macaulay( 23). In his essay on serkeley,Mill defines 
* matter as the permanent possibility of sensation“ (30). 


Kineteenth-century materialism is,for the most part, s refurbishing ef eighteenth 
-century materialism,and that derives,not very renotely, fron Ancient Greece. 
Materilism,indeed,is almost as old as phliesophy: its .9th-century exponenets 
restated it in the language of contemporary science---that is one reason why 


their writngs now date“ 
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---but they had little te say that was philesophically original. b. Buchner's 
Force and Matter(1855) quickly established itsefJ/ as “the Bible of the material- 
ists"(33),. It is the preliminary reading recommended by the nihilist Bazarov 
in Turgenev's Fathers and Sems(1862), Mill was certainly not “a lackey of the 
State"---the charge ordinarily directed by scientific radicaldagainst German 
philosophy-—-nor did he try, in the words of Bliehner's criticism ef German 
Idealism,"te construct nature by thought rather than to observe it", Yet when 
. German materialism came to England,its impact---for ail that, in the characteristic 
English manner,its violence was mitigated,its radicalism deprecated, its outspok- 
enness muted-—--was nonetheless sensational (34). Sqiemce was gaining gro di 
rapidly,pulled along,we might say,by the locomotive,which for the first time 
made tangible the advantages of seientific progress. The discovery that a frog 
could perform apparently purposeful actions even when its brain had en totally 
: Pemoved(see Huxley's “Of the Hypothesis that animals are Automata” ,rdrinted in 
Science and culture) encouraged the suggstion that all apparently p seful 
‘actions might be “reflex” actions to stimuli--“a.frog with half a brain having 


destroyed more theology than all the dectors of the Church with fer whole 


brains could build up again“ (pr Jenkinsen's" sermon in Mallock,Ne de 

E. Du Bois-Raymond, Animal Electricity(1648). The "religion of science",as "the 
Hons ignore“ described it in Disraeli's lothair,has two ingredients: Instead of 
Adam,our ancestry is traced to the most grotesque of creatures; thought is 
phosphors,the soul complex nerves, and our moral sense agsecretion of sugar (36) 
in Chekhov's The Duel,leevsky described his romance thus; “To begin with, ve had 
kisses, and calm evenings,and vows,and Spencer, and ideals and interests in commen” 
(39). Bradley: "Mr Spneer's attitude towards the Unknowable seems a proposal to 
take something for Ged because we do not know what the devil @ ít can be"(40). 
By “materialism",the Marxists usually mean representations the view that 
"the concepts in our heads“ are “images of real things"(44), Berkeley, En 
admits,"is hard to beat by mere argumuntation, But, before there was argumentation 
there was action, In the beginning was the deed," This was the doctrine Marx had 


already sketched in his Theses on Feuerbach. This side of Marxism leads it into 
close relations with pragmatism(4§). 


None of the 19th-cent. scientific pYublicistsis of any great importance as a 
philesopher, Yet their work had a considerable impact upon the developmentef 
philosophy, just as the existence of an underworld affects the lives of respect- 
able citizens who never venture inte it. There vis much philosephical shutting 
of windows and closing of doers, Philesophers began to specialise,deveting their 
attention to the thoery of knowledge,or to the theory of value, instead of en- 
barking upon the construction of philosophical systens (46). For a short time, 
traditional reles were curiously reversed: philesophising of the British type 
was at its mest powerful in Germany just at the time when philosophising ef the 
German type was exerting its greatest influence in Britain, And en later it 
was with weapons ferged in Britain but sharpeged in Germany that 20th-cent, 
British empiricism won its victories ever Angle-German Idealism. R. H. Lotze 
wrote in his Metaphysic: “The constant whetting ef the knife is tedious,if it 
is not proposed to wut anytghimg with it"(47). To human reason there is an un- 
bridged gap between “the world of values“ and “the world of mechanism"; with 
the firmest conviction of the unity of the two,we combine the most distinctly 
conscious belief in the impossibility of this mity being known"(48), Few phil- 
osophers have been so pillaged,yet in a sense Lotze had no disciples, Wm Janes: 
"It is a strange thing,this resurrection of Hegel in England and here after his 
burial in dernany. In Germany,Hegelianism had completely failed to arrest the 
progress of materialism; the fact remains that it was introduced into Great hritain 
to fulfil that very purpose 49). According to J. F. Ferrier, ve can be ignerant 
only of a possible object of knowledge, We can propery say that we are ignorant 
of the cause of cancer,only if it_has a cause and enly if we could knew its cause 
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John rotes Exploratio Philosophica I is also an attempt to ‘keep science in 
its place. Man's desire to be at home in the universe” is certainly a power- 
ful motive in Idealist philosophy,but Grete's expression of it is unusually naked, 
His philosophy is in manmer the first example of that cambridge spirit which was 
to reach its culmination in the work of d. E. Moore(52). He preferred "the 
language off ordinary men“ as distinct from "the language of philosophers". For 
Edward Caird there are "no antagonisms which cannot be reconciled“ (3). JeHe 
Herbart's method of relations” is very meh the dinlectie Bradley employs in 
some of the most importamt sections of Appedlance and Reality( 59). A. B. Taylor: 
“The Hegelians made merry over the Unknowable....their om Absolute is just the 
Unknowable in its Smady best. Bradley's metaphysic begins from the conception 
of "immediate experience," Immediate feeling dees not consist,he argues,of_our- 
selves feeling something. It contains diversity,but a didversity(61) which is 
prior to relations(62), the chapter of "The Negative Judgment" in the principles 
of Logic. On the ordinary view,the contradictory of & N would be nen-X , that 
which is intrinsically opposite to x. According to Bradley,"non-X" should be 
interpreted as meaning "that which is different from or other thakn Xx,“ as refer- 
ring, however vaguely,to another positive term T. Thus, for example, to say that "A 
is net red“ is a way of asserting that 1t is sone other colour, green perhaps. 
That is,he identifies the contradictory and the contrary(See appendix te Appearan 
zee md Reality, Note A). Bradley's position is closely related te Plates in the 
Sephist, but derives immediately from Hegel, “What is possible and must,is"(68). 


In Hegel an 18m, Andrew Seth r argues,all distinctness,all particularity vanishes. 
a Pe ty: "The meanest thing that exists(71) has a life of its 
o um, absolutely unique and Individual. / Of course, as an object of scientifie 
knowledge,it must be described in general terms, But this is only to say "existeng 
is one thing,knowledge is another." Selves exist,he admits,in relatiéship one to 
another---they recognise themselves as interacting with other persons and with 
nature---but in ail such relations,they retain their miqueness, their impervious- 
ness, This doctrine,of the essential isolatien of the @lf,is a commonplace of the 
late 19th-cent.and early 20th-cent,. literature. It is Baudelaire's “sentiment de 
destinée éternellement solitaire” transformed from a personal attitude into a 
Judgment on the fate of mankind,each,in the words of T.S.Eliot's Waste Hand, 1n 
a prison,waiting fig a key"(72). According to heraggart, to say ef anything that 
it has any specific quality is automaticalltiy te deny that it has other qualiti- 
es, If, for ekanple, 1m is square,it cannot be triangular, Not to be triangular is 
tobe mon-triangular: more generally, in order not to have a quality a thing must 
have the negaktion of that quality(The Nature of Existence) (TT), Nothing mggeni 
human was alien to Bosanquet---net even his fellew-philosophers. To think logic- 
ally, for hin, 18s to nove from a fragmentary experience to a system(86) in which 
that experience is contained as a memeber,but enriched, nov, by its interrelations 
with the system as a whole(87). Royce: “Ontology is play, the theory ef knowledge 
is work. Ontology is child blowing seap—bubbles,phileosephical analysis is the 


miner diggin for gold"(90). Qn his philo oY: America sharpemed its teeth 

(98). “ho fr joes he a to Mladic Bla pe kehowsien 
To een phical’ is be seduced by the /emticements of Will. There is "ene 
mérring mark",locke wrote,”"byhich a man may know wheth@er he is a lover of 
truth for truth's sake"; namely,"the not entertaining any proposition th greater 
assurance than the proofs it is built upon wlill warrant,” ee ae e 
is a passage in W.K.Clifford's “The Ethics of Belief"; “It is wrong everywhere 
and for anyone, to believe anything upon insufficient evidence," But the tide 

_ turned, Once more,the starting -point is Kantg "I must abolish knowldge," he wrot 

In the Preface to the Second Edition of his Critique of Pure Bean. to make 

\room for beljef"(95). Our actions have a double aspect,Schopenhauer concludes. As 
phenomena,they are ideas; as meanigful,they are manifestation of a will, His 
pessimism was invigorating,in contrast with the professional epitimism of mest 


philoso, s( 96) | 
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Schopenhauer's pessimism has left a permanent mark on human culture, His depict- 
ion of thought as an instrument, according admirably with the new Darwinian 
biology, cane te be the staple teaching of influential schools of psychelgogy. 

| William James,usually so tolerant, was extremely hostile to Schopenhauer but 

this is precisely because he felt his fascination( 97), Hans Vaihinger set out to 
show that "fictions" are no less essential to science than they are to meta- 
physics, To take Clifford's dictum seriously would be entirely to destroy a es 
as well as metaphysics and religion(98), Nietzsche: Philosophy reduced to a 
‘theory of knewledge*; that is philosophy in its last throes,an end, an agony, 
something that awakens pity“(99). J. H. Newman, Grammar ef Assent: to approacpÀ 
religion by means of demonstrative arguments is “to take chemists for our cooks 
and mineralogists for our masons", If naturalism were denonstrable, A. 0. Balfour 
argues,it ought for all its distastefulness to be preferred to theism; but 

since it is not, our feelings should carry the day(100). A. Bain vas led to define 
belief as “that upon which a man is prepared to act"; to this definition,accordin 
to É C. S. Peirce, pragmatism is scarce more than a corollary"(101). the scandal 
James's essay on "The will te Believe” created is a testimony to the general 
ignerance of continental philosophy in anglo~Saxen countries, His maim thesis is; 
men cannot help going beyond the evidenee( 102). P. C. S. Schi ler on hradley: "He 
has exercised a reign of terror based on usparing use of epigrams and sarcastic 
footnetes"(115). Dewey does not accept the dictum that “thought is for(118) 
5 sake "a »; thought;for hin, 1s itself an action the act of experiment 
trying 11b1 118 Peirce means the scientist's recognitiom that he 


might a wrong “fnaceuracy and one-sidedness” as “an essential ingredient of 


truth“, in the art. on Truth“ in Baldwin's Dictionary)(119). Im Experience and 
Nature and The Quest for Certainty,Dewey attacks "the cpectater theory of knowl- 
edge“, The things we experience are interrogations”; they set us probiems, ~~ 
cha ge us, We are forced,in coping with then, to modify Nature, not merely to 
contemplate 1t(120). 


Jowett’ dictum that logie is neither an art nor a science but a dodge,is a reas- 
onably accurate description ef the logic taught--~-or,rather,learnt parrot-fash- 
ion---at an Oxford which used as its text Aldrich's 8 e ‘ 

It is incontrast with this dreary setting that R. whately's Elements of 812 
shone bright 17 122). ulte wmlike W.S.Jevons,J.Venn does not fulminate against 
the misdeeds of Aristotelian logice The tradional logie, he considers,is a valuabl 
educational inst ent,not least because it keeps closer than symbolic logic to 
the language and" Customs of everyday logic. But it cannot serve as a generalised 
legie.(136). According to Peirce,an "icon" is a sign which resembles what it 
Signifies,as a photograph(143) is a "sign ” of a persons an index“ signifies 


in virtue of the effects which its object produces on It, as a shadow is an index“ 


of the sun's angle; a “symbol" is associated with objects only by convention, as m 
mos§t words are(144), Ironically enough, the theory of relations in De Morgan's 
entered the main body of philesephy in the werk ef one who, as 
Peirce despondently remarks,was "no logician"~-—-William James in the f 
last chapter to his principles ef Psychology(146), The new mathematies is an 
analysis of implicatiens,not a demenstration of 5 In Ge renne “s 
work in collaboration with his felle vers „zun! ema tigques( 1895-1908) 
skeletons were kept to their cupboards; the reader femi issues “were not 
investigated, The fundamental problems of a legicised mathematics first claerly 
emerged in the writings of G. rrege(149). He criticises three "prevailing 
philosophies of arithmetic": the “pevble und biscuits” theery,psycholegiom and 
formalism, Mill thought that numbers were generalisations from our experience of 
the groupings of discrete ebjects---that is the “pebble and biseuits“ view. 
Yermatism can make nothing oT its u, plicabilty to empirical situations, psycholeg~ 
ism of its independence and objectivity,Mill's empiricism of its certainty and 
genrality. Philosophers have wrongly supposed that whatever is objective must 
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exist in space, Thus they were compeiled to choose between treating numbers as 
spatial (whether as groups of objects or as marks on pages) or else as subjective, 
This is a false antithesis: "numbers are neither sptial nor physical ner yet 
subjective like ideas, but non-sensible and obꝗective“ (150). 


, Peirce maintained that with H. L. Mans el s le a Iogica “logic touched bot- 
tom, There is no room for it to become more deraded"(198), In arguing that the 
* udgment „not simple apprehension,is the mit of thought,Mansel appears as a 
precursor of Bradley and Bosanquet(159). Bradley: “fo talk of an association 
between psychical particulars is to utter mere nonsense,...their life endures 
for a fleeting moment...,There is ne Hades where they wait in discempolate exile, 
till association announces resurrection and recall... . philosophy must register 
these touching beliefs and sigh and pass on“ (166). Unlike Bradley, Bosanquet ref- 

ers to Mill with warm admiration(167). 


there was sove dispute as to whether psychology, or biology, should be proclaimed 
"The queen ot the Sciences“; but any metaphysics which laid claim te the title 

| was at once howled down as the 01d Pretender (176). Franz Brentano was an Aris t- 

_‘ otelian,a seholastic—trained priest, Freud attended nis lectures for some three 
years, Kant and Hegel represent,in his eyes,the decadence of modern philosophy. 
His preference for Hume was regarded with suspicion by the “Guardians of the 
German spirit“ (177). Following conte, Brentano denied the possibility of introspee 
-tions the attempt to observe, say, dur anger~-~to concentrate our attention upon 
it---at once destroys it. We can perceive our own mental acts, even thougn e 
cannot observe them, For example,we cannot hear a sound without being censcious 
not only of the sound itself but also of the act of hearing it. These are net 
two distinet acts of awareness; there is only one act with two different objects 
~--the sound(@e fist object) and the act(second or reflexive object). If there 
were in any sueh cdbe two acts,it would mean that to be aware of a sound was to 
be awareof being aware of a sound, and then, equal ly, to be aware of being aware of 
a sound would involve being aware of that awareness,and so on imdefimitely(178). 
in his investigations into the Theory of Objects and Psycholegy A. von Meinong 
distinguished sharply between content“ = Reig. ba with the holp og the Polish 
FF who in his 7 ards 5 t nt an biect 

(1894) had distinguished three distinet Slon ta ia a "psychical 
5 mental act,its content, and its obqect (182), Some objects, but 
only some,Meinong describes as existing“. Thus, for exanple, green leaf exists, 
Other objects are mid to be "real", without existing, T e bet r 
and green, for example,is a real“ differenee,but it does net “exist” in the 
sense in which a red book and a red leaf both “exist”, All such “real non-existent; 

Meinong describes as “subsisting”. Some objects---a rowd square for example-~- 
neither exist nor subsist; they lie “outside of being”. But they are still 
"objects", It is our "prejudice in favour of the actual"(Yerurteil zu nate 
des Wirklichen) which leads us wrongly to suppose that all objects must be 
actual, in the sense in which green leaves are actual (184). In Germany,”"psycho.eg— 
ism" is particularly associated with J. F. Fries, Leung. Kritik der Vernumft(188). One 
of the first te respond te Brentano's work was G. F. Steut( 197). In a variety of 
ways, the philosophy of Moore and Russell is continuous with Stoeut's( 202), 


The general movement of Moore's thought is away from giving answers towards 
setting problems. "It appears to me," he wrote im Principia Ethies(1903),"that 

in Ethics,as in all other philosophical stuaies,the difficulties and agreements, 
ef which history is full, are mainly due te a very simple cause,namely the attempt 
to answer questions, without first discovering what question it is which you 
desire to answer"(208), “The principle ef organic wities," hewrites in 


Refutation of Idealism,"is mainly used to defend the practice of holding both 


v 
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of two contradictory propositions,whenever this may seem convenient, in this, 
as in other matters,Hegel's main service to philosophy has consisted in giving 
a name to and erecting into a principle,a type of fallacy to which experience 
had shown philosophers,along with the rest of mankind, be addicted. no wonder 
that he has foliowers and admirers." AS against the egeiian,“it is,and it 
isn't",Moore demands a plain answer to a plain question "is it,or is it not?" 
(211). The new spirit ez in philosophy,xussell says in yur Knowledge of the 
External 8 in “the substitution of piece-neal, detailed and verif- 
iable r ts for large untested generaiities recommended only by a certain 
appeal to the imagination“(216), The philosopher must be “ethically neutral"@ 
(Scientisic method in vhilosophy",in Mysticism and Iogic)(214). “Proper names 
play no part in mathematics," This is Russell's version of the Platonic-Cartes 
-sian doctrine that mathematics is about "“essences",not about "existences" (220) 
Russell restates the old paradox as follows: Suppose a man says "I am ly s 
then if what he says is true he is lying,i.e, what he ays is not true,and5what 
he says is not true, then also he is lying,i.e. what he says is true (223). 
Russell takes over from Janes, who had, in turn,oddly enough,learnt from Grote 
so that this doctrine travelled from one Cambridge man to another via Cambridge, 
Mass.--~his distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description(232). in The Analysis of Mind he echoes Mach: Instead of saying 

»I think',it would be better to say ‘it thinks in me or better still there is 
a thought in ne (238). 


Cook Wilson had a great respect,like so many of his Oxford successors,for ordin- 
j ary usage, "Distinctions current in langauge can never be safely neglecumed. 

To Hosanquet; "It is the business of thestudent of logie to determine the noral 

use of an idiom or a linguistic expression, Everything depends upon that"( 245), 

In Thinking and Experience H. H. Price tries to show both that there are forms 

of thinking which do not involve the use of symbels----as when we look at black 

clouds and think it will raign-—-and also that thinking overflevs“ the symbols 

it uses, in the sense that only part of our thinking ever finds explicit express- 

ion in the words or images we employ( 258). 


Morris Cohen rejects a good many conventional antithesis~--—this rejection hard- 
ened into the principle ef polarity". A thing never exhibits a single pattern 
of behaviour; opposite tendencies are always at work within it, It acts and 
suffers,lives and dies,is actual without ceasing to be ideal,is at rest and yet 
in motion. it suggests a way out of the traditional impasses of philosophy--—~a 
plague,and at the same tine, a benison,upon all philosophical houses (294). 


Like other philosophical autobiographies Collignwood's accomt of his intellect- 
ir ual development is to be read as an ideal possibility rather than a historical 
i narrative, According to Collingwood his philosophical ideas developced in a 
continuous line from his archaeological and historical studies to his final 
metaphysies—--if this is so, his published work is remarkably mrepresentat ive 
of his true beliefs. He has little to say,too,about the influence of Croce, 
which(306) has obviously been considerable (307), Brand Blanshard's mhe Nature of 
Thought is in many respects the best presentation of that theory of king 
which British idealists had expounded as “logic”(314). When Urban retired from hi 
Chair at Yale in 1941,that University went in search of a successor who could 
carry on the tradition he had there established; they found their man in Cassirer 
(316). 


In his lecture On Theories of Physical Mees, v. K. 11 fford Suggested that nany 
Sentences which have an interrogative form are not genuinely questions, e. g. 
M do things happen?“ This, he argues, 1s a pseudo- question, not a genuine re- 
quest for information. We can properly ask, because ve can hope to ansver, only 

the genuinely scientific questiom: "What precisely dees happen?"(324), In Karl 
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iny~--the epistemology which rms through it is an unholy compromise between 
Locke and Berkeley—— but it often surprises us by its modernity; very many of 
the hes which were later to become familiar as “logical positivism” are here 
clearly exponded(325), The German physicist H. nertz,in his Die Prinzipien der 
Mechanik(1894) set gut to distinguish in detail between what is a prieri and 
what is empirical Nestes he carried out his task in a manner which was te 
influence his fellow-engineer Wittgenstein,and,after hin, a number of centemperary 
British philesoph of science(327). In Science and the Modern werld,A.N. White- 
head attacks "the ‘Rifurcation of nature"---the Galileo-lecke distinction between 
a world of immediate experience,containing colours, sounds, scents, and the world 
of “scientific entities",colowrless,somdless,umscented,which so act upon the 
mind as to produce in it the illusions in which it delights. Fer science, the red 
glow of of sunset is as much H part of Nature“ as the vibratiem of mo lecules( 342% 
The admiration between Alexander and Whiteh was mutual, They make use of the 
same philosophical methed——-what we might disrespectfully describe as the “I'm 
telling you" method, Neither argues(343). Having first analysed perceptien in 
biological terms as the grasping-~-—"prehension"-—-of part of its environment by 
an organism,he dtects this same “prehension” in the reiatiens between things in 
general,orgenisms or not, Philosophers have been misled because they have suppose 
thst sight is the typical node of relationship; Whitehead exhorts them te reflect 
upon their visceral sensations, Then they wili come to see that appropriation 
and resistance--—not "the having of a blue sense-datun“—-—are the characteristic 
features not only of perception but of all the relatienships which together make 
up the miverse (344). 


W.E.Johnson rebukes iogicians for carelessness in discriminating logical forms, 
in particular,they have wrongly grouped together, as being of the same type, such 
propositions as “Red is a colour" and “Plato is a nan“; he introduces the distinct 
-ion between deterninates“ and determinables“, whereas "Plato is a man" asserts 
class-membership,"Red is a colour“ relates, not a member to a class, but %a "deter- 
minate” to a “determinable”. Red,green,yellow are all determinates of the deter- 
minable colour,just assquare,circular,elliptical,atre all determinates of the 
determinable shape. what mites a set of determinates is not that---like the 
members ef a class they agree in some respect, but rather that they dirf er im 
a peculiar manner, Determinates of the same determinable “exclude” one another 
in the sepcial sense that they cannot simultaneously characterise he same ar 
the one area can be both red and circular, but cannot be both red and green(347). 
Ue b. Broad is not an enefy of speculation. "If we do not look at the world 
synoptically,we shall have a very narrow view of it"; a purely critica: philosophy 
is arid and rigid(350). Analysis is "a trivial academic exercise", “I shall 
watch with a fatherly eye,” he wrote in the Preface te Scientific Thought, "the 
philosophical gambols of my younger friends as they dance to the hughly syncopated 
pipings of Herr Wittgenstein's flute“ (352). The "whole meaning" of the Tractatus 
can be summed up as follows; “what can be said at all can be said clearly; and 
whereof one cannet speak thereof one must be silent." Here at ence the central 
aradox of the Tractatus leaps to the eye; it tells usjwhat,it says, cannot be 
said, and tells us obscurely,in me taphory and epigram,that what can be said at 
all can be said clearly. Searcely one of the paragraphs does not raise serious 
problems of interpretation. Like many another amateur,he was interested in 
Schopenhauer( 352). Metaphysics arises out of the fact ies do net 
understand "the gic of our language"(360), Indue t io eribes, af ter 
Peiree, as a "habit of the human mind“ (363). “What we can’t say we can't say, and we 
can't whistle it either.“ The great danger of an elucidatery philosophy is 
scholasticism-—"the essence of which is treating what is vague as if it were 
precise and trying to put it into an exact logical category"(364), what exactly, 


, tod faut ce. 
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itg was asked, does analysis analyse—-—a sentence,a proposition,a concept,or a 
word? More important still,what does it analyse them into? ana:ytic methods,it is 
fair to say,were more fre employed in the analysis of analysis than in the 
analysis of anything else(365). 


Around Moritz Schlick as nucleus the "Vienna Circle" rapidly took shape. Thhey 
Saw in "the primeciple of verifiability" a way of eliminating,as meaningless,all 
references to entities which are net accessible te observation; metaphysics,then, 
could be dismissed out of hand as nonsense( 370), Whatever its origin---and it 
does little more than formalise the techniques of mach and Pearson--—the verifiab 
-ility principle soon came te be regarded as the leading tenet of logical 
positivism(371). Schlick distinguishes,like Mach,between answerable and mansver- 
able questions, Unanswerable questions-—--questions like "what is the meaning of 
lifey*---are characterised by the fact that there is no way of deciding between 
the solutions that are proffered to them,no way of bringing such solutions te “th 
test of experience", Nov, an experience“, for Schlick, is a state of my mind-—-not 
originally given as mine“, but nevertheless revealed by alysisto be me mine 
and mine only. Thus “verifiability by experience” means verifiability by mental 
states which I alone can experience(375), Playing Berkeley to Schlick's Locke, Ot to 
Neurath argued tnat sentences can be compared only with sentences, never with an 
“inexpressible reality". Verification,it now appears, is a relation between sent- 
ences,not between sentences and experience(378). Thus Neurath's attack on 
metaphysics leads him back te that coherence theory of truth famliar to us in 
the writings of the Abselute Idealists (379). "My propositions are elucidatery in 
this way," Wittgenstein wrote in the Tractatus,"he who understands me finally 


recognises then as senseless when. he has climbed out 3 then, on then, over 
them." Julian sell in his tle on the Sub t of the 2 å st 
F "He talks nonsense,numerous statements 
makes,@/Forever his own vow ef silence breaks./.../He smuggles knewledge from 

a secret source;/A mystic in the end,confessed and plain,/the ancient enemy 
returned again;/who knews by his direct experience/What is beyond all knowledge 
and all sense," For Wittgensteim had written; "There is indeed the inexpressible, 
This shews itself; it is the mystical"(384). This ıs th dilemma in which the 
logical positiv ists, like Hume before „constantly found themselve -—-throw 
metaphysics into the fire,and science goes with it,preserve science from the flam 
-es and metaphysics comes creeping $back, The great charm ef logical positivism 
lay in the simplicity of its dealings with metaphysics: ence admit,as Ayer now 
does,that the verifiability principle needs to be supported by detailed analysis 
of metaphysical arguments and its magic has vanished(392), 


When Arsitotle considers such a ® question as “whether the virtues are emotions", 
he makes use of what it would be natural to call “ an appeal te ordinary langua- 
ge"; Cook Wilson emphasesd "the normal idiom"; in the ethical writings *. D. 
Ross, the appeal to “what the ordinary man would say“ plays a conspicuouspart, 

At Oxford, Wittgenstein's ideas were grafted on to an(439) Aristetelain-philolog- 
ical stock(440), Russel, according to P. P. Stravson, made two connected mistakes; 
he overlooked the fact that a sentence can have a variety of uses, and he wrongly 
supposed that if a significant sentence is not being used to make a true state- 
ment it must be making a false statement. Russell's trichotemy~-—true,false or 
meanigless--—collapses once we realize that a sentence can be meaningless or 
significant but is never true or false,that a statement cam be true or false 
but is never neaningless (453), Formal legicians,Strawson complains,have concent— 
rated all their attention on relatively context-free sentences, e. g, all whales 
are mammals,” A fomral logic needs te to be supplemented by a legic of everyday 


discourse—--an informal logic( Introduction to Logical Theory)( 454). 
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d Stories f ter 2 
Speaking. 
“Wilt thou be true to me, precious, vhile i'm gone?" “Sure, sweet. Don't be long."// 
An absent-mimded college professor would leave a notiye upon the door of his 
lecture—room saying he would be back in 20 mimutes,and,returning,see the notice 
and sit down to wait for himself.//Absent-minded professor(going romd in a 
revolvingpoor: “Bless me! I can't remember whether I was going in or coming 
out.//A farmer,disposing of his produce and finishing his purchases in tom, 
piled into his wagon and set out for home, Once or twice the feeling came to hin 
that he had overlooked somethimg(1). As he turned in at the farmyard gate, the 
children came trooping out of the house crying: "Why,father,where's mother?"(2)// 
Thumped upon the shoulders to the greeting of "How's tricks?" a man turned to scrut 
-inize the assaulting party, saying: "I can't recall your name or your face, but 
your manners are familiar"(4). 
“For @aleg A second-hand tombstone,nearly new; splendid bargaim for a family by 
the name of Buf fey. (7) A man who wished to sell his homt engaged an advert- 
ising expert to prepare a description of the bargain in his best style. When the 
ad-writer submitted a proof of the copy the ower exclaimed; "By Jove, that place 
isn't for sale! I never knew I hawd such a valuable piece of property befere!"(8)// 
The principal speaker was brought to his feet at a late hour by an effusive 
introduction as “our distinguished guest who will now address you," "You'll find 
my address in the telephone book---good night!"//A man bragged about getting his 
life partner for a bargain. “She vag 43,marked down to 22"(12) 
If love is a dream,marriage is an elock(13) 
Comtrymm (looking at a well-knowm eture); Van Dyke, by Hinsel f. What a silly 
thing to put there; anyone could see tnat there is no one with hin“ (23) 
A publication informed a space writer that he was evidently swelling his monthly 


Aécheck by running to dialogues,such as: "I am going away from here!"(26) "Away 


rom here?" "Yes,away from here!“ "Why are you going away from here?“ They told 
him he would have to cut out those single line speeches, He complied,and Int SN 


r uced 2 or 3 stammering caracters in his next story (27). 


* 


"You almost struck that pedestrian!" "I don't care, blurted the reckless chauff- 

eur, I haven't time now to go back and try again! (29) 

An Irishman said it didn't matter if he broke a promise, f“ for begorra, I can make 
ither jist as good. % / The nurse,her finger on the pulse of a delirious broker, 

whispered to the doctor: "It's up to 93. "When it hits 1oo,sellj" shrieked the 

broker (58). 

"Gentlemen: These are my unalterable convictions! But if they don't suit,they can 
e changed. 77 you ever partkae of intexicating beverages?" "Is this an 

inquiry or an in Mätien?“ (64). 

"He lacks concentration, and reminds me of Bill Barkwaay's hunting deg, The pointer 

goes on the scent of a deer, folloved it a piece and then switched to the trail of 

a jack-rabbit and when Bill came up with the hound he was barking at a chipmunk's 

hole"(87). 

An editor was confronted by a prominent citizen whose death noti@ce he had printed 

that morning,and demanding a correction, “Sorry,but it is against our policy to 

admit mistakes, but i'l] tell you what we'll do, We'll stick you in the ‘Births' 

tomorrow morning. T,at brings you back to your family and friends and leaves us 

consistent, see? (131. 

A Londodn shopkeeper vas asked if he had any fresh eggs. Tes, num, plenty; then 

with a hen on en are fresh. "I don't see any with a hen on them,” "The letter 

»hen', not the bird. Hen! stands for 'noo-laid'"(134), 

“famsteads Anstead!“ called the conductor, Tou have dropped an h', an American 

passenger pointed out, "No matter,we'll pick h'it up h'at H'Islingtom"(139),. 

"You can't drive a nail with a sponge no matter how much yagu soak it"(140) 
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"we feed the baby garlic so we can find her in the dark (141). 

when a little boy was told by his mother that she was born in Rhode Island, his 
father, in Vermont,his sister in New York and he in Ohio, he said: “Hee,Ma,how'd 
we al get together?"// uf a giant son and ashort Tether "A block off the old 
chip" 449). 

An American mother eating in a Parisian resturant wanted to order horse radish 
and confided to her daughter: I know that cheval is horse and that 'rouge' is 
red. Now if we knew what ‘ish’ is,we'd be fixed."//at a meeting,an eloquent 
Frenchmen said; "I must not furzere cockroach upon your time." His imglish 
fried said to him; "You should have said ‘h'encroach.'" “Eet ees only a Fdirf er- 
ence of gendaire."(171) 

Henry Browm,answering the insurance company's medical 888 mother’s 
death at 43 of tuberculosis, What did his father die of? Of cancer] At what age? 
A little past 39, Bad famiiy record; no use going farther: the doctorg said. 
Raving learned the lesson,vrowm applied for $10,000 in another company, "What 
your father's age at death?“ "He was 96." "Of what did he die:“ "Father was 
thrown from a pony at a polo game.§" "How old was your mother at death?"( 204) 
"She was 94," "Cause of death:" "SChild-birth"( 205). 

A colored bishop was imtroducing a white chftychman; n while his skin may be 
white,his heart is as black as any oi us“ (209). 

"Do you know that the sun never sets on the ging's dominions?" "I suppose it 

is because Heaven is afraid to trust an Englishman in the dark"(212) 

St Peter at the cates of Paradise; In Paradise a million years are but a moment, 
and a million dollars are but a cent.“ Irishman: "Thin wiil ye be loaning me a & 
eint?” "Certainly,in a minute" Y. // rat was commanded to yield his money or 
his life, Take my life,” he said to the highwayman. "Oi'm saving me money for 
me old age“ (213). 

A boy turned down the jam at the chiyurch social. Nope, I work where they make it" 
(216). A man made away with his wifé,his wife's brother and sister, his parents- 
in-@law, The jury solemly reported net guilty,and the foreman dxplained: "We 
all kinder felt as how there'd been deaths enough in the family!"( 223) 

Priest; "Did you kiss mrs Sullivan more than once“ The penit@ent; Father, I 

am here to omfess,not to bragi"(225) 

Harry said to Archibald that he should pull down his curtains; that he saw him 
holding his wife on his lap the night before. me joke is ony you," chortled 
Archie, I was not at home last night"( 229) 

Tom Reed on a pompous lawyer strutting down the avenue; "Did you ever notice how 
narrow Jones makes the streets look?"(230) 

"Im here because I loved a dear girl and she jilted ne, said inmate No. 16,212 
in the mad-house, "I'm here because 1 loved the same girl and she accepted me," 
said inmate e, 16,212(237).// Love is blind, Tes, but the neighbors armn'+t( 238) 

A widower with 3 children married a widow with 5, "This is not a marriage,this 
is a merger"(242)//There was a youth who vowed he would never marry the best 
girl living. A week after he was married he declared that he had kept his vow 
(243). 

Worried wife: "My husband is wandering in his mind. Doctor: "Be of good cheer, 
He can't go very far. / Germs come from Germany,and parasites from Paris.@// 

A farmer sent for an undertaker when his wife was taken ill, "You mean a physic- 
ian,don't you?" said a neighbor. "I want nothing to do with these middlemen" (244) 
"Why do you call your wife 'Peggy',whese name is Susan?" “You see peggy is 

short for pegasus; Pegasus was an immortal steed; and an immortal steed is an 
everlasting nagi"(257). 

Two small boys watching a fat man weighing himself on a slot madino which proved 
to be out ogf order; "Gee! he's holler!“ (266). 

"My son, my pig, my cownterpart"( 280), "When my wife emerges from the beauty parl- 
Or,sh's a sight,’ when my typist emerges from the marcelling,you behold a N 
1 The spooning couple ; "Good nicht;“ “Good nicht:“ “Good might. eee 


Me Milk man: “Good arr! 345) 
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sheep: Ram the Daddy, Dam the Mammy,and Lam’ the Kid. 
"You are telling lies about me in your paper! ---"Waht in the world would you 
do if we told the truth about you?" 
A small bey went to a store and asked for 5 cents' worth of salts, while the man 
was weighing it he said: "Say,boss,don't give it full weight. It's me that has 
to take it." 
An Irishman on the grasping clergy who exacted a tenth of every person's property 
for the use of the church; "@Arrah} They'd be after taking a twentieth if they 
could," 
“That damed dog has taken a piece of my alfa“ —-—“ I hope it will eek not make 
— him sick!” "Egotist” is a lover of eggs, 
fhe way to approach a “woman with a past" is "with a present. 
“Will your honor be pleased to tell me whether a thing can be said to be lest 
when one knows where it is?" lost, when he knows where it is,why ef course 
not, What a foolish questioni” "Well then, sir, your tea-kettle is safe, for it's at 
the bottom of the sea," ; 
"Emily,if William asks you today to marry hin, you must tell him to speak te ne.“ 
"Yes,mamma,but if he does not?“ “Then,tell him I want to speak to him". 
„Laugh, and the world laughs with you,/Cry,and the laugh's on you," 
"Je suis bon, nous sommes bons bons. 
"Tell me, pretty maid, are you art of the aprtnents?“ No, sir, the aprtnents are 
to let, but I am to be let alone. 
"Is your sister's new-born child a boy or a girlg@f?" "I don! know whether I am an 
uncle or an amt“ (69) 
In a museum in vhiladeiphia are exhibited two skulls of rranklin---one when he was 
12 years old and the other when he was 40, 
The only way to avoid growing old is to die yomg. 
Two Irishmen met for a duel, One of them is short-sighted and his second insisted 
that he shoudl stand six paces nearer te his antagonist than the other did to him 
and that they both fired at the same tine. 
"Boil the water that I've got to drink so as to kill the «animals in it? Neo in- 
3 I'd rather be an aquarium than a morgue any day.” 
A Shakespearean enthusiast at the Stratford-on-Aven station: "Here the great 
magter must have come to take this train to Iendem,just as 1 am doing!" 
A &peaker on the comparative merits of ‘thackeray and Dickens: "Dickery und Thack~ 
ens. . Theikery and Dackens...Dackery an d 
* 20 


“what should 1 vo ut my book?" "Join 1t 16351) 4 
"itab bue eiia] Eie y-y-yous" "That will do. I don't care to be courte 
on the installment plan“ (352). 

A little girl on the Bib’lical accomt of Jacob dreaming of angels ascending and 
descending on the ladder above hin: If the lovely angels had wings, what they 
have to climb up and dom the eld ladder for?“ (358). 

A retired printer went inte the catering business. "This is an outrage--—-there's 

a needle in this soup" cried a customer(379) “Merely a typo graphical error, sir. 
e have been noodle"(380).//"Nver trouble trouble till trouble troubles you," 
396). 
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W.D.Thoreau,Walden and Other Wrtings(The Modern Li harry). 


Walden; or,Life in the Woods. 
Economy: When I wrote the following pages, . . I lived alone, in the woods,a 
mile Ton my neighbor,in a house which I had built myself,on the shore of 
Walden Fond, in Concord,Massachusetts,and earned my living by the labor 
of my hands only. I live? there two years and two months. At present I am a 
sojourner in civilized life again.!..1 should not talk so much anout myself 
if there were anyltody else whom I knew as well. Unfortunately, I am confined to 
this theme by the narrownes of my experience(3)....1 trust that one will 
stretch the seams in putting on the coat,for it may do good service to him 
whom it fits. . . . I have travelled a zood deal in Concord; and everywhere,in 
shops, and offices, and fields, the inhabitants have apieared to me to be doing 
penance in a thousand remarkably ways. What I have heard of Prahmins sitting 
exposed to four fires and looking in the face of the sun; or hanging susrend~ 
ed,with thir heads dpwnward,over flames; or looking at heavens over their 
shoulders “until it becomesimpossible for them to resume their natural posit- 
ion,while from the twist of the neck nothing but liquids can pass into the stomb 
—ach;" . . or measuring with their bodies, like caterpillars, the breadth of vast 
empires; or standing on one leg on the tops of pillars,—--even these forms 
of conscious penance are hardly more incredible and astonishing than the 
scenes which I daily witness. The twelve labors of Hercules were trifling 
in comparison with those which my neighbors have undertaken; for they were only 
twelve,and had an end . . I see young men, my towndsmen,whose misfortune it is 
to have inherited farms,houses,barns,cattle,alld farming tools; for these are 
more easily acquired than got rid of (4)....Who made them serfs of the soil? 


. hy should they begin digging their graves as soon as they are born? 
The tionless,who struvgle with no such unnecessary inherited encumbrances, 


find itlabor enough to subdue and cultivate a few cubic feet of flesh. It is 
a fool's life,as they will find when they get to the end of it,if not before 
(5)....It is very evident what mean and sneaking lives many of you livéy.s. 
always on the limité ,trying to get into business and trying to geit out of 
debt,a very ancient slough,called by the Latins aes alienum,another's brass, 
for some of their coins were made of brass. . . . seeking to curry favor, to get 
custom,by how many nodes, only not state—prison offences; . . making yourself 
sick,that you may lay up something against a sick Aas 4 3 if you could kill 
time without injuring eternity. The 4 mass of men lead lives uit desperat- 

‘Peep Ten: What is called resignation is confirmed desperation....A stereotyped bit 
Y unconscious despair is concealed even under what are called the games and 
ja sement of mankind(7)....It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 

, No way of thinking or doing,however ancient, can he trusted without proof. 

s TF at everybody echoes or in silence passes by as true today may turn out to 
ih ye falsehood to—morrow,mtere smoke of opinion,which some had trusted for a 
AMM cloud that would sprinkle fertilizing rain on their fields. What old people say 

„you cannot do, you try and find that you can. Old deeds for old people, and new 
Aisa eeds for new....Age is no better, hardly so well, qualified for an instructor 
as youth, for it has not profited so much as it had lost....Practically,the old 
have no very important advice to give the young,their own experince has been 
Bo partial....I have lived some thirty years on this planet, and I have yet to 

Y’ hearfthe first syllable of valuable or even earnest advice from my seniors.... 
28 is life, an experi nent to a great extent untried by me; but it does not 
vail me that they have tried it. . . . One farmer says to ne, vou cannot live on 
vegetable food solely, for it furnishes nothing to make bones with;" and so he 
religiously devotes a part of his day to supplying his sytem with the raw mat- 
erjay of bones; walking all the while he talks behind his oxen, which@with C Hl. 


A 4 
-Mede Tyto s 
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jerk him and his lumbering plow along in spite of every obstacle....3ut man's 
capacities have never been measured; nor are we to judge of what he can do by 
any precedents,so little has been tried(9)....The greater part fb) what my 
neighbors call good I beleive in my soul to be bad,and if I repent of anything, 
it is very likely to be my good behavior....Confucius said,"To know that we 
know what we know,and that we do not know what we donot know,that is true know- 
ledge"(10)*3:.By the words,necessary of life,I mean ha tever, of all that man obt$ 
-ains by his own exertions,has been from the first,or from long use (ls become 
so important to human life that feu, 1f any, whether from sdaygeness,or poverty, 
or philosophy,ever attempt to do without it. To many creatures there is in this 
sense but one necessary of life,Food. To the bison of the prairie it is a few 
inches of palatable grass,with water to E drink....The necessaries of life for 
man in this climate may,accurately enough,be distributed under the several 
heads of Food, Shelter, Clothing, and Fuel....Man has invented, not only houses, 
butfplothes and cooked food; and possibly from the accidental discovery of oak 

snt 


warmth of fire,and the consequent use of it,at first a luxury,arose the pre 
necessity to sit by it. W, observe cats and dogs acquiring the same second 

na ture. . The New Hollander goes naked with impunity,while the European shivers 
in his clothes(11)....It appears...that the expression, animal life,is nearly 
synonymous with the expression,animal heat; for while Food may be regarded as the 
uel which keeps u» the fire within us,---and Fuel serves only to prepare that 
Food or to increase the warmth of our bodies by addition from without ,---Shelter 
and Clothing also serve only to retain the heatthus generated and absorbed. the 
grand necessity,then,for our bodies,is to keep Varm. . . . The poor man is wont to 


complain that this is a cold world(i2)....The luxuriously rich are not simply 


kept comfortably warm, but urally hot; .. they are cooked,of course 4 la 
mode. Most of the luxuries, many of the so-called comforts of life, are not 
only not indispensable,but positive hindrances to the elevation of mankind.... 
None can be an impartial or wise observer of human life but from the vantage 
ground of what we should call voluntary poverty....There are nowadays profess- 
ors of philosophy, but not philosophers(13)....That seemingly wealthy, but most 

Í terribly impoverished class of all,...have ace ted dross,but know not how to 
use it, or get rid of it,and thus have forged thei own golden or silver fetters 
.. . In any weather,at anyhour of the Tay or nighty+_nave veer anxious 76 Stand 
on the meeting of twe eternities,the past and future, which is precisely the 
present moment....To anticipate,not the sunrise and the dawn merely, but, If poss- 
ible,Nature herself! How many mornings,summer and winter,before yet any neigh- 
bor was stirring about his business,have I been about mine! . . . It is true, I never 
assisted the sun materially(15) in his rising,but,doubt not,it was of the last 
importance only to be present at it....I got only my labor for my pains. How- 
ever,in this case my p were their own reward(16)....Kings and queens who wear 
a suit but once, though made by some tailor or dressmaker to their majesties,canno 
know the comfort of wearing a suit that fits. . . . Every day our neh (pene become 
more assimilated to ourselves, receiving the impress of the wearer's character 
No man ever stood the lower in my estimation for having a patch in his clothes 
(19). . . It would be easier for them to hobble to tom with a broken leg than 
with a broken pantaioon....We know but few men,a great many coats and breeches, 
Dress a scarecrow in your last shift,you standing shiftless by,who would not 
soonestsalute the scarecrow?....l1t is an interesting question how far men would 
retain their relative rank if they were divested of their clothes....A man who har 
at length fund something to do will not need to get a new suit to do it in(20).. 

fis Say, beware of all enterprises that require new clothes,and not rather a new 


wearer of clothes (21). . . Mith consummate skill the farmer has set his tr with 
a hair spring to catch comfort and independence,and then,as he turned away,got 
his own leg into it. This is the reason he is poor (29); and for a similar reason 
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we are all poor in respect to a thousand savafge comforts, though surrounded 

by luxuries....An? when the farmer has got his house, he may / not be the rich- 
er but the poorer for it, end it be the house that has got him. As I under- 

stand it,that was the valid objection uuged by Momus against the house which 
Minerva made, that she "had not made it movable, by which means a bad beighhor— 
hood might be avoided"; and it may still be urged,for our houses are such un 
wieldy property that we are often imprisoned rather than housed in them; and 

the bad neighborhood to be avoided i our own 17 0 selves(30)....1 would 
rather sit on a pumpkin and have it al! to myself than he crowded on a velvet 
cushion....The very simplicity and nakednes of man's life in the primitive ages 
imply this advantage,at least,that they teft him still but a sojourner in 
nature. When he was refreshed with food and sleep,he contemplated his journey 
again. He dvelt, as it were,in a tent in this world....Put lo! men have become 
the tools of their tools. The man who independently plucked the fruits when he 
is hungry is become a farmer; and he who stood under a tree for shelter,a 
housekeeper., We now no longer camp as for a night, but have settled down on earth 
rod forgotten heaven(33)....How could youths better learn to live than hy at 
once ttying the experiment of living?(45)....1f I wished a hoy to know something 
about the arts and sciences, . . I would not. . . send him into the neighborhood of 
some professor, where anything is professed and practised but the art of life 
e to survey the wordl through a telescope or a microscope,and never with is nat- 
ural eye; to strdy chemistry,and not learn how his bread is made....Even the 

oor student studies and is taught only political @ economy,while that economy 
of living which is s¥ynonymous with philosophy is not even sincerely professed 
in our colleges. The consequence is, that while he is reading Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
hadcSapthectunsmhgnefathbelégrdpht frenelnievabsytesds; . but -Mabrénagdent—haste 
and Say, he runs his father in debt irretrievably(46)....We are in great haste 

to construct a magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas; but Maine and Texas, 

it may be, have nothing important to communicate. Either is in such a predic am- 
ent as the man who was earnest to be introduced to a distinguished women, but 
when he was presented,and one end of her ear trumpet was put into his hand,had 
nothing to say.. . . de are eager to tunnel under the Atlantic and bring the 01d 
World some wecks nearer to the New; but perchance the first news that will 

leak through into the broad,flapping American ear vill be that the Princess Ade- 
laide has the whooping ceudad... Phere was a carzy fellow once in this town 
who undertood to dig through to China, and he got so far that,as he 6 said,,he 
heard the Chinese pots and kettles rattle(52’...0nce I went so far as to 
slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean-field,---effect his transmigration, 
as e Tartar would say(53)....Furni ure! Thank God,I can sit and I can stand 
without the aid of a furniture 47 warehouse. What man but a philosopher 
would not be ashamed to see his furniture jacked in a cart and going up the 
country exposed to the light of heaven and the eyes of men, a beggarly account 

of empty boxes? . . . lle was a lucky fox that left his tail in the trap. The musk- 
rat will gnaw his third leg off in order to be free. No wonder man has lost 

his elasticity(59)....When I have met an immigrant tottering under a bundle 
which contained his all,---looking like an enormous wen which had gown out of 
the nape of his neck, ——I have pitied him, not because that was his all, but 
because he had all that to carry....A,lady once offred me a mat,but as I had 

no room to spare within the house, not time to Spare within or without tte—house 
to shake it,I declined it,preferring to wipe my g feet on the sod before my 
door(60)....Put I have since learned that trade curses everything it handles; 
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and though you trade in messages from Heaven, the whole curse of trade attaches 
to the business. . or myself I found that the occupation of a day-labourer 

was the most independent of any,especially as it required only thirty or forty 
days in a year to support one. The laborer's day ends with the going down of 

the sun,and he is then free to devote himself to his chosen pursuit,independent 
of his labor; but his employer, who speculates from month to month, has no res- 
pite from oneend of the year to the other. In short, I am convinced, both by 

faith and experience, that to maintain ones self on theis earth is not a hard- 
ship but a pastime,if we will live simply and wisely; as the purs its of the 
simpler nations are still the sports of the more artificial. It is not necess- 
ary that a man should earn his living by the sweat of his brov, un ess he sweats 
easier than I do(63)....The man who goes alone can start today; but he who trav- 
els with another must wait till that other is ready,and it may be a long time 
before they get off{65)....There is no odor so bad as that which arises from 
goodness tainted. It is human, It is divine, carrion. If I knew for a certainty that 
a man was coming to my house with the conscious design of doing me good, I should 
run for my(66) life, as from that dry and parching wind of the African deserts 
called the simoon,which fills the mgth and nose and ears, and eyes with dust till 
you are suffocated,for fear that I should get some of tnt good done to me,--- 
some of virus mingled with my blood, No,---in this case I would rather 
suffer evil the natural way. A man is not a good man to me because he willem... 
pull me out of a ditch if I should ever fail into one. I can find you a New- 
foundland dog that will do as much much. . . The Jesuits were quite balked by 
those Indians who,being burned at the satke,auggested new modes of torture to 
their tormentors, Being superior to physical suffering,it sometimes chanced 

that they were superior to any consolation which the missionaris could offer(67) 
....Philanthropy...is greatly overrated; and it is our selfishness which over- 
rates it(68)....His goodness must not be a partial and zransitory act, but a 
constant superfluity, which costs him nothing and of which he is unconscious, 
This is a charity that hides a multitude of sins, The philanthropist too often 
surrounds mankind with the rememb ance of his own cast-off griefs as an atmos- 
phere, nd calls it sympathy....If anything 2il a nan, so that he does not perform 
his functions, if he have a pain in his bo els even,---ior that is the seat of 
sympathy,---he forthwith sets about reforming---the vor 1d (69). . . . Our manners have 
been corrupted by communication with the saints(70). 


Where I Lived,and What I Lived For: What is a house but a sedes,a seat?---better 
if a country seat (73). . . But I would say to my fellows,once for all, As long as 
possible live free and uncommitted, It makes bu little difference whether you 
are committed to a farm or the county jail(75)....I do not propose to write an 
ode to dejection,but to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning,standimg 
on his roost,if only to wake my neighbors up(76)...I did not need to go outdoors 
to take the air, for the atmosphere within has lost none ot its freshness, It was 
nołt so much within-doors as behind a door where I sat, even in the rainiest 
weatherg The Harivansa says,"An abode without birds is like a meat without season- 
ing." Such was not my abode,for I found myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; 
not by having imprisoned one, but by having caged myself near them(77)....They say 
that characters were engraven on the bathing tub of King Tching-—thang to this 
effect: "Renew thyself completely each day; do it again, and again, and forever 
again." I can understand that....The Vedas say,"All intelligencespwake with 
the mornimg"(80)....All poets and heroes,like Memnon,are the children of Aurora, 
and emit their music at sunrise. . . Morning is when I am awake and there is a 
dawn in me. Moral reform is the effort to throw off sleep(81).... O life is 
frittered away by detail. An honest man has hardly need tg count than his 
ten fingers,or in extreme cases he may add his ten toes, lump the rest. Simpli 
idae ie at Se a td Instead of three meals a day, 
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if it be necessary eat but e e Petes other things in proportion( 82) 
ut if we stay at home and mind our business, vho will went railroads? We do 
not ride on the railroad; it rides upon us.. If some have the pleasure of 
riding on a rail, others have the misfortune to be ridden upon...Why sould we 
live with such hurry and waste of life? We are determined te be starved before 
we are hungry. Men say that a stitch in time saves nine,and so they take a 
thousand stitches today to save nine tomorrow(83)...Hardly a man takes a half- 
hour's 6leep nap after dinner, but when he wakes up he holds his head and asks, 
“What's the news?" as if the rest of mankind had stood his sentinels....After 
a night's sleep the news is as indispensable as the breakfast....For my part,I 
could easily do without the post-office....To speak critical ly, I never received 

' more than one or two letters in my% life. . . that were worth the stage. . And 
I am sure that 1 never read any memorable news in a eee e a for 
England, almost the last significant scrap of news from that quarter vas the revo- 
lution of 1649. If one may judge who rarely looks into the newspapers,nothing 
@ new does ever happen in foreignparts,a French revolution not excepted. What 
news! how much more important to know what that is which was never old! "Kieou- 
he-yu sent a man to Khoung-tseu" deter (85). . . I have read in a Hinddo bock, that 
"there was a king“ son" eto. . Tine is but the stream I go a-fishing in. I drink 
at it; but while I drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how shallow it 18088). 


Reading: The oldest Egyptian or Hindoo philosopher raise a corner gf the veil fre 
from the statue of the divinity(90)....The heroic books, even if p inted in the 
character of our mother tongue, vill always be in alanguage dead to degenteerate 
times(91)....There is a meorable interval between the spoken and the written 


language,the language hee and the language read. The one is commonly transitery, 
1 


‘a sound, a tongue, a dialéct merely,almost brutish, and ve learn it & unconsciously, 
like the brutesef our mothers. The other is the maturity and experience of that; 
if that is our mother tongue,this is our father tongue,a reserved and select 
expression,too significant to be heard by the ear,which we must be born again 
Min order to speak(92)....How many a man has dated a new era in his life from 
the reading of a næ book!(97).... 


Sounds: I love a broad margin to my life(101)....Instead of singing like the 
birds,I silently smiled at my incessant good fortune. As the sparrow had its 
trill,sitting on the hickory before my door, so had I my chuckle or suppressed 
warble which he might hear out of my n nest. My days were no days of the 
week,bearing the atamp of any heathen deity,nor were they minced inte hours 

an{d fretted by the ticking of a clock; for I lived like the Puri Indiens, of who. 
whom it is said that "for yesterday, today, and tomorrow they have only one word, a’ 
and they express the varieyt of meaning by pointing backward for yesterday,forwa: 
for tomoyrrow,and overhead for the passing day. This was sheer idleness to my 
fyellow-townsmen,no doubt; but if the birds and flowers had tried me by their 
standard,I should not have been found wanting(102/4,...I tasted the sand cherries 
out of compliment to Nature, though they were scarcely palatable(103)....What 
recommends commerce to me is its enterprise and bravery(107)...All sound heard a. 
at the greatest possible distance produces one end the same effect, a vibration 
of the universal lyre,hust as the intervening atmosphere makes a distant ridge 
of earth interesting to our eyes by the azure tint it imparts to it. There came 
to me in this case a melody which the eer air had strained,and which had con- 
versed with every leaf and needle of the wood,that portion of the sound which th 
elements had taken up and modulated and echoed from vale to vale. The echo is, to 
some extent,an original sound,and therein is the magic and charm of it. It is 
not merely a repetition of what was worth repeating in the bell,but partly the 
voice of the wood(112)....1 was also serenaded by a hooting owl. Near at hand 
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you could fancy it the most melancholy sound in Nature, as if she meant by 

this to stereotype and make permanent in her choilr the dying moans of a 

human being,~--some poor vealk relic of morAtality who has left hope behind, 
and howls like an animal,yet with human sobs,on entering the dark valley(113), 
made more awful by a er bad Mie We Eye betl a aay oe find myself beginning 
with the letters gl when I try to imitate it....But now one ensvers 

from far woods in a strain made really melodious by distance....I rejoice that 
there are owls, Let them do the idiotic and maniacal hooting for men....They 
represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied thoughts which all have....In the 
meanwhile all the shore rang with the trimp of bullfrogs,the sturdy spirits of 
ancient wine-bibbers and wassailers,still unrepenktant, trying to sing a catch 
in their Stygian lake(114).... 

Solitude: This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one sense, and im- 
bibes delight through every pore....Sympathy with the fluttering alder and 
poplar leaves almost takes away my breath; yet,like the lake,my serenity is 
rippled but not ruffle§d. These small waves raised by the evening wind are 

as refmote from storm as the smooth refel¥cting surface (117). . . . Every iittle 
pine needle expanded and swelled with sympathy and befriended me. I was so 
distinctly made aware of the -resence of something kindred to me, even in scenes 
in which we are accustomed to call(119) wild and dreary....what sort of space 
is that which separates a man(120) from his fellows and makes him solitary? I 
have found that no exertion of the legs can bring two minds much nearer to 
one another(121)....I love to be alone. I never found the companion that was 
so companionable as solitude. we are for he most part more lonely when we go 
abroad among men than when(122) we stay in our chambers, a man @thinking or 
working is always alone, let him be where he will, Soli ude is not measured by 
the miles of space that intervene between a man and his fellows, The really 
diligent student in one of the crowded hives of Cambridge College is as solit- 
ary as a dervis in the desert....Society is commonly too cheap. We meet at very 
short intervals,not having had time to acquire any new value for each other, 
We meet at meals three times a day,and give each other a new taste of that old 
musty cheese that we are. We have had to agree on a certain set of rules, 
called etiquette and politeness,to make this frequent meeting tolerable and 
that we need not come to open war....Vonsider Pthe girls in a factory,---never 
alone, hardly in their dreams, It would be better if there were but one inhabit- 
antto a sqaure mile, as where I live, The value of a man is not in his skin, 
that we should touch him(123)....God is alone,---but the devil, he is far from 
being alone; he sees a great deal of company; he is legiom(124). 


Visitors: I had three chairs in my house; one for solitude,two ror triendship, 


three for society....One inconvenience I sometimes experienced in so @small 

a house, the difficulty o: getting to a sufficient distance from my guest when 
we began to utter the big thoughts in big words, You want room for your 
thoughts to get into sailing trim and run a course or two before they make 
their port, The bullet of your thought must have overcome its lateral(127) 
and ricochet motion and failen into its last and steady course before it 
reaches the ear of the hearer,eise it may plow out again through the sideof 
his head. Also, our sentences wanted room to unfold and form their columns in 
the interval. Individuals,like natioms,must have suitable broad and natural 
boundaries, even a considerable neutral ground, between them. I have found it 

a Singular luxury to talk across t e pond to a companion on th opposite 

side. In my house we N were so near that we could not begin to hear,---we 
could not speak low enough to be heard; as when you throw two stones into 
calm water so near that they break each other's undulations, If we are merely 
loquacious and loud talkers,then we can afford to stand d very near together, 
cheek by jowl,and feel each other's breaths; but if we speak reservedly and 
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t houghtfully,we went to be farther apart,that animel heat and moisture may 
have a chance to evaporate. If we would enjoy the most intimate society with 
that in eac of us which is without,or above, being spoken to,we h must not 

only be silent, but commonly so far apart bodily that we cannot possibly & hear 
each other's voice in ary case. Referred to this standard,specch is for the 
convenience of those who are hard of hearing; but there are many(things fine 
which we cannot say if we have to shout(128).... guests who a egal, not to your 
hgpitality, but to your hospitalality; who earnestly wish to’ hel ped(137)... 

The Tean-field: I came to love...my beans.... They attached me to the earth,and s 
so I got strength like Anteaus. Put why should I raise them? Only Heaven knows 
(140)....The hight hawk circled overhead in the sunny afternoons——-like a 

mote in the eye,or in heaven's eye,falling from time to time with a swoop and a 
sound as if the heavens were rent,torn at last to very rags and tatters,and yet 
a seamless cope remained; small imps that fill the air and lay their eggs on 
the(1443) ground on bare sand or rocks on the tops of hills, where few have 
found them; graceful and slender like ripples caught up from the pond,as 

leaves are raised hy the wind to float in the heavens; such kindredship is in 
nature. The hawk is the aerial brother of the wave which he sails over and sur- 
veys....0r sometimes I watched a pair of hen-hawks circling high in the sky,cl= 
ternately soaring and descending,arproaching and leaving one another,as if they 
were the embodiment of my own thoughts(144)....A long var, not with cranes, but 
with weeds,those Trojans who had sun and rain and dé vs on their side. Daily 
the beans saw me come to their rescue armed with a hoe,and thin the ranks of 
their enemies, filling up the trecnhes with weedy dead(1416). 

The Village: Signs were hung out on all sides to allure him; some to catch him 


by the appetite, as the tavern and victualling cellar; some by the fancy, as th? 
dry goods store and the jeweller's; and others by the hair or the feet or the 
skirts,as the barber,the shoekmaker,or the tailor....For the most part I escaped 
wonderfully from these dangers,either by proceeding at once boldly and without 
deliberation to the goal,as is recommended to those who run the gauntlet,or by 
keeping my thoughts ong high things,like Orpheus,who,"loudly singing the praise è 
of the gods to his lyre,drowned the voices(152) of the Sirens,and kept out of dan 
~ger"(153)....1 have heard of many going astray even in the village streets, 

when the darkness was so thick that you could cut it with a knife,as the saying 
ius (154). he virtues of a superior man like the wind; the virtues of a he 
common man are like the grass; the grass, when the wind passes over it,bends't{156) 
The Ponds: If you would know the flavor of huckleberries,ask the cowboy or 

the partridge. It is a vulag: error to suppose that you have tasted huckleherries 
who never lucked them. A huckleberry never reaches Boston....The ambrosial and 
essential part of the fruit is lost ween with the bloom which is rubbed off in 
the market cart, and they become mere provender(157)....All our€oncord waters have 
two colors at least; one when viewed at a distance,and another,more proper,close 
at hand. The first depends more on the light, and follows the sky(159)....The sea, 
however,is said to he ¥ blue one day and green another without any perceptible 
change in the atmosphere. I have secn our river,when,the landscape heing cvered 
with snow, both vater and ice were almost as green as grass....Walden is blue 

at one time and green at another,even from the same point of view. Lying 


between the earth and the heavens,it partakes of the color of both, v e 

from a hilltop it reflects the color of the sky; but near at hand it is of a 
yellowish tint next the shore where you can see the sand,then a light green, 
which gradually deepens to a uniform dark green in the body of the pond, In some 
lights,viewed even from a hilltop,it is of a vivid green next the shore (160) 
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Yet a single glass of its water held up to the light is as colorless as an 
i eqkual quantity of air. It is well mom that a large plate of glass will have 
a green tint,owing,as the makers say, to its body“, but a small piece of the 
Same will be colorless. How large a body of Waiden water would be required to 
reflect a green tint I have never proved (161). . . . By this fluctuation the pond 
asserts its title to a shore,and thus theshore is shorn,and the trees(164) 
cannot hold it by right of possessiom, These are the lips of the lake,on 
which no beard grows, It licks its chaps from time to time, When the water 
is at its height, the alders,willows§and maples send forth a massof fibrous red 
roots several feet long from all sides of their stems in the water,and to the 
height of three or four feet from the ground, in the effort to maintain them- 
selves(165)....4 lake is the landscape's most beautiful and expressive feat- 
ure. It is earth's eye; looking into which the beholder measures the depth of 
his om nature. The fluviatile trees next theshore are the slender eyelashes whic 
fringe it, and the wooded hills and ciiffs around are its overhanging brows( 168) 
... . men you ingvert your head,it["the glassy surface of a lake“ I looks like 
a thread of finest gossamer stretched acro¥s the vailey,and SINeening against 
the distant pine voods, separating one stratum of the atmosphere rom another. 
You would think that you could walk dry under it to the opposite hills, and that 
the swallows which skim over might perch on it. Indeed,they sometimes dive below 
the line,as it were by mistake, and are undeceived, As you look over the pond 
westward you are obliged to employ both your hands to defend your eyes against 
the reflected as well as the true sun,for they are equally bright....or here 
ond there, perhaps, is a thistle-down floating on its surface,which the fishes 
dart at and so dimple it again. It is like molten glass cooled but not congeai- 
ed,and the few motes in it are pure and beautiful like the imprefections in 
g1ass (169). . . It is a soothing employment. . . to sit on a stump on such a height as 
this,overlooking the pond,and study the dimpling circles which are incessantly 
inscribed on its otherwise invisible surface amid the reflected skies and trees, 
Over this great expanse there is no disturbance but it is thus at once gently 
moothed away and assuaged,as,when a vase of water is jarred,the trembling circles 
seek the shore ad all is smooth again. Not a fish can leap or an insect fall on 
> the pond but it is thus reported in circling dimples,in lines of beauty, as it 
were the constant welling up of its fountain, the gent 1e pulsing of its life, 
the heaving of its breast....It is a mirror which no stone can crack,whose 
quicksilver will never wear off,whose gilding Nature continually repairs; no 
storms,no dust, can dim its surface ever fresh;---a mirror in which all impurity 
presented to it sinks,swept and dusted by the sun's hazy brush,---this is the 
lighy dust-cloth,---which retains no breath that is breathed om(170) it, but 
sends its owm to float as clouds high above its surface,and be reflected in its 
bosom still, A field of water betrays the pirit that is in theair. It is con- 
tinually receiving new life and motion from above. It is intermediate in its 
nature between land and sky. On land only the grass amd trees wave,but the 
water itself is rippled by the wind. I see where theg breeze dashes across it 
by by the streaks ct flakes of light....Paddling gently to one of thXese places, 
I was surprised to find myself surrounded by myriads of small perch,about five © 
inches long,of a rich bronze color in the green ater, sportbingthere, and const- 
Pi antly rising to the surface and dimpling it, sometimes leaving bubbles on it(171). 
7 .. . Even as late as the fifth of December,one year, I saw some dimples on the 
surface, nd thinking it was going to rain hard immediately,...I made haste 
to take my place at the oars and row homeward....But suddenly the dimples ceasekd, 
for they were produced by the perch,which the noise of my oars had scared into 
the depths (172). . Many 2 forenoon have I stolen away,preferring to spend thus 
Athe most valued part of the day; for I was rich,if not in money,in sunny 
hours and summer days, and spent them lavishly(173)....A11 the change is in me, 
It has not acquired one permanenet wrinkle after all its ripples. It is perennial 
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its surface as of yore....it is the same liquid joy and happiness to itself and 
its Maker(1%74)....The cars never pause to look at it: yet I fancy that the 
engineers and firemen and brakemen,and those passengers who have a season tciket 
and see it often,are better men for the sight(175)....Plint's Pond! Such is the 
poverty of our nomenclature. What right had the unclean and stupid farmer, 
whose farm abutted on this sky water,whose shores he has ruthlessly laid bare, 
to give his name to it?....N"dhter let it be named from the fishes that swim in 
it,the wild fowl or quadrupeds which frequent it,the wild flowers which grow 
hy its shores (177). . . Farners are respectable and interesting to me in proport- 
ion as they are poor,-——poor farmers(178). a 
Higher Laws: The practical objection to animal food in y case was its un- 
chranness; and besides, when I had caught and cleaned and cooked and eaten my 
fish, they seemed not to have fed me essentially. A little bread or a few pot 
atoes ‘ould have done as well,with less trouble and filth....The repugnance to 
animal food is notthe effect of experience, but is an instinct....I believe 
that elvery gman who has ever been earnest to preserve his 'ghğer or poetic facult 
ies in the best condition has been particularly inclined to abstain from animal 
food,and from much food of any kind (193). . . . I ‘ave no doubt that it is a part of 
the destiny of the human race, in its gradual improvement,to leave off eating ani- 
mals,as surely as the savage tribes have left off eating each other when they 
came in contact with the more civilized(194)....Yet,for my part, I was never un- 
usually scueamish; I could sometimes eat a fried rat with a good relish,if it 
were necessary(195). "The soul not being mistress of herself," says Tseng-tseu, 
"one looks, and one ‘oes not see" ete . e are conscious of an animal in us,which 
awakens in proportion as our higher nature slumbers., It is reptile and sensual, 
and perhaps cannot be wholly expelled...."That in which men differ from brute 
beasts," says Mencius,"is a thing very inconsiderable" etc.** (197).... Perhaps 
there is none but has cause for shame on account of the inferior and brutish 
nature to which he is allied. I fear that we are such gods Mor demi-gods 
only as fauns and satyrs,the divine allied to beasts,the creatures of appetite, 
and that, to some extent, our very life is our disgrace. "How happy's he who hath 
due place assigned/Tfo his beasts and disafforested his mind! /.../Can use his 
horse,goat,volf,and ev'ry beast,/And is not ass himself to all the rest! Il se 
man not only is the herd of swine,/Buthe's those devils too which did incline/ 
Them to a headlyong rage, and made them worse(198). 
Brute Neighbors: One day when I went out to my vood-pile, or rather my pile of 
stumps,I observed two large ants,the one red, the other much larger, nearly 
half an inch long, and black,fiercely contending with one another. Having once 
got hold they never let go,but struggled and wrestled and rolled on the chips 
incessantly. Looking further, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants,that it was not a duellum,but a bellum,a war 
between two races of ants....the ground was already strew, n with the dead and 
dyingblack. It was the only battle which I have ever witmessed,the only battle- 
field I ever trod while the battle was raging; the internecine war; the red 
republicans on the one hend, and the black imperialists on the other....They 
fought with more perinacity than bul ldoga(206).° 
House—Warming: And gradually from week to week the character of # each tree 
came out, and it admired itself reflected in the smooth(215) mirror of the 
lake....All the attractions of a house were concentrated in one room; it was 
kitchen,chamber,parlor,and keeping-room(218)....a house which you have got into 
when you have opened the outside door, and the ceremony is over; where the 
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the weary traveller may wash,and eat,and conderse, and sleep,without further 
journey; such a shelter as you would be giad to reach in tempestuous night, 
containing all the essentials of a house,and nothing for use-keeping; where 

can see all the treasures of the house at one view,and everything hangs 
upon its peg that a man should use; at once kitchen,pantry,parlor,chamber,store- 
house, and garret....A house whose inside is as open and manifest as a bird's 
nest. . . here to be a guest is to be presented with the freedom of the house, 
and not to be carefully excluded from seven eighths of it,shut up in a partic- 
ularcell,and told to make yourself at home there,---in solitary confinement(219) 
.. . . Every man looks at his w od-pixe with a kind of affection....I had an old 
axe which nobody claimed. . . I played about the stumps....As my driver prophesied 
when I was plowing,they warmed me twice,---once while I was splitting them,and 
again when they were on the fire,so that no fuel could give out more heat (226) 
I sometimes left a good fire when I went to take a walk in a winter afternoon; 
and when I returned, three or four hours afterwardg,it would be still alive and 
glowing. My house was not empty though I was gone. It was as if Thad left a 

cheerful housekeeper behind(227}. 

Former Inhabitants: and Winter Visitors: I frequently tramped eight or ten miles, 
through the deepest snow to keep an appointment with a beech tree, or a ye low 
birch,or an old acquaintance among the pines (238). 
Winter Animals: I once had a sparrow alight upon my shoulder for a moment while I 
was hoeing in a village garden,and I felt that I was mo e distinguishedby that 
circumstance than I should have been by any epaulet I could have cha. The 
squirrels also shrew at last to be quite familiar,end occasionally stpped upon 
my shoe,when that was the nearest way(247). 
The Pond in Winter: I am thankful that this pond vas made deep and pure for a 
symbol. While men believe in the infinite some ponds will be thought to be bottom 
-less(256). 
Spring: We need to witness our ow limits transgressed, and some life pasturing 
freely vherg we never wander. e are cheered when we observe the vulture 
feeding on the 4carrion which disgusts and disheartens us, and deriving health 
and strength from the repast, There was a dead horse in the hollow by the path 
to my house,which compeiled me sometimes to go out of my way, es$pecially in 
the night when the air vas heavy, but the assset@tfgpurance it gave me of the 
strong appetite and inviolable hea{it) ofNature was my compensation for this(283). 
Conclusion: If you have built castles in the air,your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now put the foundations under them(288)....Why 
level downward to our duilest perception alwgys,and praise that as éommon sense? 
The commonest sense is the sense of men asleep, which they apress by snoring(289). 
.. . . „e Philosopher said: "From an army of three divisioms one can take away its 
general" ete N94). 5 
Walking 


I have met with but one or two persons in the course of my life who understood h 
the art of Walking,that is,of taking walks,---who had a genius,so to speak,for 
sauntering(597)....Half the walk is but retrac ng our steps....The chivalric and 
heroic spirit which once belonged to the Rider seems now to reside in,or per- 
chance to have subsided into, the Wa ker,---not the Knight,but Walker, Ekrrant (598). 
.. . I think that I cannot preserve my health and spirits, unless I spend four 
hours a day at least. . sauntering thruogh the woods and over the hills and 
fields,absolutely free from all wordly engagements....When sometimes I am re- 
minded that the mechanics and shopkeepers saty in their shops not only all the 
forenoon,but all the afternoon too,sitting with crossed Nlegs, so many of then, 
as if the legs were made to sit upon, and not & to stand or walk upon, ———1 
think rey that) deserve some credit for not having committed suicide long ago 


(599) 
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Put the walking of which I speak bhas nothing in it akin to taking exercise, 

as it is called, as the sick take medicine at(600) stated hours.. . . Moreover, 

you must walk like a camel,which is said tobe the only beast which ruminates 
when walking. When a traveler asked Wordsworth's servant to show him her 
master's study, she ansvered, lere is his library, but his study is out o” doors" 
(601). . . I am alarmed when it happens that I have walked a mile into the woods 
hodily,without getting there in spirit. . . Mat business have I in the woods,if I 
am thinking of semething out of the woods?(602)....Seme do not walk at all; othe: 
walk in the highways; a few walk across he lets. Roads are made for horses 

and men of business. I do not travel in them much(604)....To enjoy a thing ex- 
clusively is commonly to exclude yourself from the true enjoyment of it(606). 

. . Every sunset which I witness inspires me with the desire to go to a West as 
distant and as fair as that into which the sun goes down. He appears to migrate 
vestward daily, and tempt us to follow him. He is the Great Wsetern Pioneer 

whom the nations follow....Columbus felt the westward tendency more strongly 
than any before. He obeyed it(600)....The West of which I speak is but another 
name for the Wild; and what I have been preparing to say is,that in Wildness 

is the preservation of the World. Every tree sends its fibres forth in search ef 
the Wild(613)....Life consists with wildness. The most alive is the wildest(615) 
. . . Give me the ocean, the desert, or the wilderness! In the desert, pure air and 
solitude compensate for want of moisture and fertility (616). . . In eee it 
is only the wild that attarcts us. Dullness is but another name for tameness 
(618)....English literature,from the days of the minstrels te the Lake Poets, 
—--Chaucer...and even Shakespeare inljcluded,—--breathes no quite fresh and in 
this sense,wild strain. . Her wilderness is a greenvood, her wild man a Robin Hood 
There is plenty of genial love of Nature,but not se much of Nature herself. Her 
chronicles inform us when her wild animals,but not when the wild man in her,becan 
extinct(619)....The Hindoos dreame?! that the earth rested on an elephant, and the 
elephant on a tortoise,and the tortoise on a serpent; and thought it may he 

an important coincidence,it will not be out of place here to state,that a fossile 
tortoise has lately been discovered in Asia large enought to support an elephant 
. The partridge loves peas,but not those that go with her into the pot. I 
saw one day a herd of a dozen bullocks and cows running about and frisking 

in unwieldy sport, like huge rats,even like kittens....But,alas!(621) a sudden 
loud Mga! would have damped their ardor at once reduced them from venison to 
Beef, and stiffened their sides and sinews like the lecometive....1 rejoice that 
.. . men themselves have some wild oats still left te sow before they become submis 
sive memebers of, society....Confucius says, The skins of (tiger the’ and the 
leopard" etc.*(62%)....at present our only true name are nicknames(623)....Me- 
pecs there is equal need of a Society for the Diffusion of Useful Ignorance 
(625 

Civil Disobedience: I heartily accept the motto, —— That government is best which 
governs least“. . Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I believe, 
"That government is best which governs not at all"...Government is at best but 
an expedient; but most government are usually,and all governments are sometimes, 
inexpedient(635)....But,to speak practically and as a citizen,...I ask for, not 
at once no government,but at once a better government (636). . . . de should be men 
first,and subjects afterward(637)....All men recognize the right of revolution 
(638)....Under a government which imprisons any unjustly,the ktrue place fer a 
just man is also a prison(646),...There will never be a really free and enli ght 
ened State until the State comes to recognize the individual as a higher and inde 
-pendent power,from which all its own power and authority are derived, and treats 
him ac 
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Virginia Woolf,A Writer's Diary 
Edited by Leonard Woolf, 
Preface: The last entry is four days before her death....The omissions almost 
always distort or conceal the true character of the diarist or letter-writer 
and produce spiritually what an Academy picture does materially, smmo thing 
out the wrinkles,warts,frowns,and asperities . At the best and even un- 
expurgated,diaries give a distorted or one-sided portrait of the writer, be- 
cause, as Virginia Woolf herself remarks somewhere in these diaries,one gets 
into the habit of recording one particular kind of mood(vii)--- irritation or 
misery,say---and of not writing one's diary when one is feeling the opposite. 
eeeein it she communed with herse: f about the books she was writing or about 
future books which she intended to write(viii). 
1918 

Aug Z: Christina Rossetti has the great distinction of being a born poet. . . Zut 
if I were bringing a case against God she is one of the first witnesses I should 
call... . iE Vt she starved herself of love, which meant also life; then of poetry 
in deference to what she thought her religion demanded....She starved into auster, 
emaciation a very fine original gift, which only wanted licence to take to it- 
self a far finer form than, shall ve say,Mrs Browning's,...She has the natural 
singing power. She thinks too. She has fancy, She couid,one is profane enough 
to guess, have been ribald and witty. And, as a reward for all her sacrif ces, s%e- 
she died in terror,uncertain of salvation@®(1). 
Auge7: I threw do Katherine Mansfield's Bliss with the xclamation,"She's done 
for:“ Indeed I dont see how much faith in her as woman or writer can survive 
that sort of story. . Her mind is a very thin soil,laid an inch or two deep 
upon very barren rock. For Bliss is long enough to give her a chance of going 
deeper. Instead she is content with superficial smartness; and the whole concept- 
ion is poor, cheap. . . She writes badly too. And the effect was as I Say, to give 
me an impression of her callusness and hardness as a human being,...She'll go 
on doing this sort fo fining perfectly to her and Murry's satisfaction, I'm 
relieved now that they didn't come....3yron has at least the male virtues, In 
fact, I'm amused to find how easily I can imagine the effect he had upon women 
----especially upon rather stupid or uneducated wo em , Yap unable to stand up to 
him, So many,too,would wish to reclaim him (2). . . . I'm much impressed by the 
extreme badness of B.'s poetry---such of it as Moore quotes with almost speech- 
less admiration. Why did they think this Album stuff the finest fire of poet- 
ry? It reads hardly better then L. E. L. or Ella Wheeler Wilcox, And they dis- 
suaded him from doing what he knew he could do, which vas to write satfre....In 
his character,i'm often reminded a little of Rupert Brooke, though this is to 
Rupert's disadvantage. At any rate Byron had superb force; his letters prove it. 
He had in many ways a very fine anture too; though as no one laughedhim out of 
his affectations he became more like Horace Cole than one could wis He could 
only be laughed at by a woman,and they worshipped him instead. 
Ay@.9: Having indicated that I am ready, af ter a century, to fall in love with 
him,I suppose my judgment of Don Juan may be partial. It is the most readable 
poem of its length ever written,I suppose....This method is a discovery by 
itself, It's what one has looked for im vain---an elastic shape which will hold 
whatever you choose to put into it....He wasn't committed to be(3) poetical; and 
thus escaped the evil genius of the false romantic and imaginative....Still,it 
doesn't seem an sy example to follows and indeed like ail free and easy things, 
only the skilled and mature nature really bring them off successfully....and 
tonight I shall have the pleasure of finishing him---though why considemtng that 
that I've enjoyed almost every stanza,this should be a pleasure I reallty don't 
know, 
Auge 19: The Electra of Sophocies(4),...I am generally Garat to fim how 
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how much Jebb is able to see; my only doubt is whether he doesn't see too much 
---as I think one might do with a bad modern English play if one setto work... 
The heroic woman is much the same in Greece and England. She is of nad type of 
Emily Bronte....Electra lived a far more hedged in life than the women of the 
mid-Victorian age, but this has no effect upon her,except in making her harsh 
and splendid. She could not go out for a walk alone; with us it would be a case 
of a maid and a hansom cab. 
Sept. 10 ; Paradise Lost. I agree to some extent in believbing, that this full 
lavour is the reward of highest scholarship...the sublime aloofness and imper 
sonality of the emotion(5)....He deals in horror and immensity and squalor and 
sublimity but never in the passion of the human heart. las any great poem ever 
let in so little light upon one's own joys and sorrows? I get no help in judg- 
ing life; I scarcely feel that Milton lived or knew men and women; except for 
the peevish personalitites about marriage and the weman's duties. Ne vas the 
first of the masculinists....1 can conceive that even Shakespeare after this 
would seem a little troubled,personal,hot and imperfect. I can conceive that 
this is the essence,of which all other poetry is the dilution, The inexpressible 
fineness of the style,in which shade after shade is perceptible,would alone 
keep one gazing into 1666).1919 


Jan. 20 The fortnight in bed was the result of having a tooth out, and being 
tired enough to get a headache--—a long dreary affair, that receded and advanced 
much like a mist on a January dey. One hour's writing daily is my allowance for 
the next few weeks; and having hoarded it this morning I may spend part of it 
now. . I note nowever that this diary writing does not count as writing, since 

I have just re-read my year's diary and am much struck by the rapid haphazard 
gallop at which it w swings along, sonetines indeed jerking almost intolerably 
over the cotbles. Still if it were net written rather faster than the fastest 
type-writing,if I ato: ped and took thought, it would never be written at all; and 
the advantage of the methodis that it s-eeps up accidentally several stray 
matters which I should exclude if I hesitated,but which are the diamonds of the 
dusthe ap 7). 

March 27: In my own opinion Night and Day is a much more mature. . . book than The 
Voyage Out....I suppose I lay myself open to the charge of niggling with emot—_ 
ions that don't really matter....And yet I can't help thinking that, English fict- 
ion being what it is, I compare for originality and sincerity rather well with 
most of the moderns(10)....what answers fo Arnold Bennett or Thackeray,for inst- 
ance,suggest? Happy ones-~-satisfactory selutions~-~answers one would accept, if 
one had the least respect for one's soul?...Is the time coming when I can endure 
to read my own writing in print without blushing———shivering and wishing to 
take cover? (11) 

April 12s Moll Flanders....I saw London.§.through the eyes of Defoe . ves, a 
great writer surely to be there imposing himself on me after 200 years. A 

great vriter—— and E. M. . Forster has never read his hooks! I vas beckoned by 
Porster from the Lib rary as I approached, We shook hands very cordially; and 
yet I always feel him shrinking sensitively from me, as a woman,a clever woman, 
an up to date women. Feeling this I commanded him to read Defoe,and left him... 
April II: However one may abuse the Stracheys their minds remain a source of joy 
to the end; so sparklong,definite and nimble....I had tea with Katherine yester- 
day and Murry sat there mud-coloured and mute (12). . . she was oddly hurt that Roger 
had not invited her to his party. Her hard composure is much on the surf ace. 
April 20 : I got out this diary and read. . . I confess that the rough and random 
style of it, often so ungrammatical,and crying for a word altered,afflicted me 
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f at my object, and thus have to lay hands on words,choose them and shoot them 


me somewhat....it has a slapdash «nd vigour and sometimes hits an unexpected 

bvlls eye. But what is more to the voint is my belief that the habit of “a 

(rus weriting for my own eye only is good practice. It loosens the ligamats.... 
it such a pace as I do I must make the most direct and instant shots 


with no more pause than is needed to put my pen in the ink.. . what sort of diary 
should I like mine to be? Something loose knit and yet not slovenly,so elastic 
that it will embrace anything, solenn, slight or beautiful that comes into my 
mind. I should like it to resemble some deep old desk, or capacious hold-all,in 
(13) which one flings a mass of odds and ends without looking them through.... 
The main requisite,I think on re-reading my old volumes, is not to play 2 
part of censor, but to write as the mood comes or of anything whatever; since I 
was curious to find how I went for things in haphazard,and found the signific-— 
ance to lie where I never saw it at the time....Nor can one let the pen write 
without suidance; for fear of becoming slack and untidy like Vernon Lee. Her 
ligaments are too loose for my taste. 
May 12: As Sydney Walter once said, the worst of writing is that one depends 
so much upon praise,...Unpraised,I find it hard to start writing in the morning; 
but the dejection lasts only 30 minutes (14). 8 
dune 19: Kew Gardens,..a review in the Lit. Sup.presumably by L gan, in which as 
much praise as allowed me as I like to claim. And 16 days ago I vas stoically 
facing complete failure! . . . Zut how success shovered during those days!. . I 
think the nerve of pleasure easily becomes Sumb. I like little sips,but the 
psychology of fame is worth considering at leisure. I fancy one's friends 
take the bloom off. Lytton lu&nched here on, Saturday...,and when I told him 
my various triumphs,did I imagine a little hade, instant ly dispelled,but not 
before my rosy fruit was out of the sm. Well,I(15) treated his triumphs in much 
the same way. I can't feel ratified when he expatiates upon a copy of Eminent 
Victorians lined and initialled "M2 or "H" by Mr or Mrs Asquith. 
duly 19: Peace Day. . The servants had a triumphant morning. They stood on 
Vauxhall Bridge and saw everything. Generals and soldiers and tanks and nurses 
and bands took two hours in passing. It was they said the most splendid sight 
of their lives.,...it seems to me a servants' festival; something got up bto 
pacify and placate "the people"---and now the rain's spoiling it.... here's 
something calculated and politic and insincere about these public rejoicings 
(16) 
Oct,21: Night and Day. Five copies were desptached,so that Ifigure the beaks of 
five friends already embedded. Am I nervous? Oddly little....0f course,if 
Morgan and Lytton and the others should begnthusiastic,I should think the 
better of myself, 
Oct, 23: The frist fruits of Night and Day must be entered. "No dabbt a work of 
the highest genius" Clive Bell. hell, he might not have liked it: he vas critic- 
al of The Voyage Out. I own I'm pleased: yet not convinced that it is as he 
says(19). 
Oct, 30: After Clive's letter came Nessa's---unstinted praise; on top of that 
Lytton's: enthusiastic praise; a grand triumph; a classic; and so on; .. and 
then, yesterday morning, this line from Morgan TI like it less than The rage. 
Qut." Though he spoke also of great admiration and had read in haste and pro- 
posed re-reading, this rubbed out all the pleasure of the rest... 
Nove 6; Sydney and Morgan dined with us last night.. . . me doubt about Morgan é@<an 
and Ne and D. 1s removed; I understand why he likes it less than V.0.; and, in 
understanding, see that it is not a critcism to discourage, Perhaps intelligent 
criticism never 18 (20). . . 80 all critics split off, and the wretched author who 
tries to keep control of them is torn asunder....Morgan has the artist's mind; h 
says the simple things that clever peopl ’ AN 
> ple don't say; I find him the best of 
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of er ties for that reason, Suddenly out comes the obvious thing that one has 
overlooked. He is in trouble with a novel of his own,fingering the keys but 
only producing discords so far(21). 

Dece5: George sliot would never read reviews,since talk of her books hampered 
her writing. I begin to see what she meant. I don't take pritase or blame ex- 
cessively to heart, but they interrupt, cast one dy. eyes bakckwards,make one 
wish to explain or investigate(22). 

1920 

Jan,26: . some idea of a new form of or a new novel....My doubt is how far it 
will enclose the humna heart---Am I sufficiently mistress of my dialogue to 
net it there?...no scaffolding; scarcely a brick to d be seen; all crepuscular, 
but the heart,the passion,humour,everything as bright as the fire in the mist.... 
I see immense possibilities in the form I hit upon more or less by chance two 
weeks ago. I suppose the danger is the damned egotistical self; which ruins 
Joyce and Richardson to my mind: is one pliant and rich enough to provide a 
wall for the book from oneself without its becoming,as in Joyce and Richardson, 
narrowing and restricting? (23) 

Feb,4; Reading The Voyage Oyt....The failures are ghastly enough to make my 
cheeks burn---and then a turn of the phrase sentence,a direct look ahead of me, 
makes them burn in a different way. On the whole I like the young woman's mind 
considerably., How gallantly she takes her fences---and my word,what a gift for 
pen and ink! I can do little to amend,and must go down to poser ty the author 
of cheap witticisms,smart satires and even, I find vulgarisms---crudities rather 
----that will never cease to rankle in the grave (24). 

April 15: Walkley attacked my James article,said I'd fallen into ¥ H. J. s worst 
mannerisms—--hardbeaten "figures"---and hinted that I was a sentimental lady 
friend(25)....1 suppose it's the old matter of "florid gush"---no doubt a true 
criticism, though the disease is my om, not caught from H. J. „ 1f that's any com- 
fort.. . . It's the "writing well" that sets people off. . . and then a woman writing 
well....3ut I value blame. It spurs one, even from Walkley; who is(I've looked 
him out) 65,and a cheap little gossip,I'm glad to think, laughed at,even by 

Desmond (26). 

June 23: I can't help suspecting the truth to be that Conrad never sees anyone 
who know good writing from bad. 

A 21. Don Quixote....The motive of D. O.: to keep us entertained at all costs, So 
far as I can judge,the beauty and thought come in unawares; @ervantes searcely 
conscious of serious meaning,and scarcely seeing D.Q. as we see him. . . Much of 
the tale-telling is dull(27)....What stuff I'm writing! Always these images 
Another image,unthinking it was one. I must somehow get Hume's Essays and purge 
myself. 

Sept,26: I reflected how what I'm doing is probably being better done by Mr 
Joyce(28). 1921 

March 6:Nessa approves of Monday or TUesday---mercifully....But I now winder a 
zittle what the reviewers will make of it....The Times will be kindly, a little 
cautious. Mrs Woolf,they will say,must beware of virtuosity. She must beware of 
obscurity(30)....The general line will be that I am becoming too much in love 
with the sound of my own voice...indecently affected.... 

April 8: And I ought to be writing Jacob's Room; and I can't,and instead I shall 
write down the reason why I can't---the diary being a kindly blankfaced old confi 
dente. Vell, you see, I'm a failure as a writer,I'm out of fashion. . . . the spring 
is everywhere: my book out(prematurely) and nipped, a damp firework....0h and 
lytton's book is out and takes up three colums; praise, I suppose....To tub 
this in we had a festival party. . . to congratulate Lytton,...but then he never 
mentioned my book(31)....What depresses me is the thought that I have ceased 
to interest people---at the very mo whens... I thought I was becoming more my- 
self, One does not want an established reputation....Anyhow,I feel quite alert 
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enough to stop,if I'm obsolete. I shan't become a machine,unless a machine Hy 
grinding articles (32). 
April 12: L. met me at tea and dropped into my ear the astonishing news that 
Lytton thinks the String Quartet "marvellous," This came through Ralph, who 
doesn't exaggerate,to whom Iytton need not lie; and did for momemt flood every 
nerve with pleasure. . . fate cannot touch me; the reviewers may snap; and the 
sales decrease 33). 
May 28: Maynard said that many men marry in order to Bhave a wife to boast to (35) 
August 18:Here I am chained to my rock; forced to do nothing; doomed to let 
every worry,spite,irritation and obsession scratch and claw and come again 
No one in the whole of Sussex is so miserable as I am; or so conscious of an 
infinite capacity of enjoyment hoarded in me,could I use it(38)....a wife like 
I am should have a latch to her cage. She bites!(39) 
September 12: The Wings of the Dove. . . He ‘merely becomes excessively ingen io us. 
This, you seem to hear him saying, is the way to 80 Nb 185 just when you expect 
a crisis,the true artist evades it. Never do the thing,and it will be all the 
more impressive, Finally,after all this juggling and arranging of silk pocket 
handkerchiefs,one ceases to have any feeling for the figure behind, Milly thus 
manipulated disappears, He overreaches himself, And then one can never read it 
again. The mental grasp and stretch are magnificent, Not a flabby or slack 
sentence,but much emasculated by this timidity or consciousness or whatever it 
is. Very highly American,I conjecture,in the determination to be highly bred, and 
the slight obtuseness as ta what high breeding 18s (40). 
1922 

February 15: The masterly Scott has me by the hair once more, Old Morbtality(42) 
February 16;...Still- -still---I want to know what the next chapter brings...(43 
Febr l7: . . 2 mildly unfavourable review of Mondy or Yuesdayysir) The Dial, 
the more depressing as I had vaguely hoped for approval in that august quarter. 
.I have acquired a little philosophy. It amounts to a sense of freedom, I 
write what I like writing and there's an end on it.... 
February 18: ...I have made up my mind that I'm not going to be popular, and so 
benuinely that I look upon disregard or abuse as part(44) of my bargain. I'm 
to write what I like; and they're to say what they like, My only interest as a 
writer lies,I begin to see,in some queer individuality; not in strength,or 
passion,or anything startling, but then I say to myself, is not "some queer indiv- 
idualyity" precisely the quality I respect? Peacock for example; Borrow; Donge; 
Douglas,in Alone,has a todyh of it...Fitzgerald's Letters.....la Princesse de 
Cleves. This masterpiece has long been on my conscience. Me to talk of fiction 
and not to have read this classic! But reading classics is generally hard going. 
Especially classics like this one....Not a hair of its head is dishevelled(45) 
„. men I read reviews I crush the column together to get at one or two sent- 
ences; is it a good book or a bad? And then I discount those tewo sentences 
accroding to what I know of the book and of the reviewer, But when I write a 
review I write every sentence od sfc were going to be tried before three Chief 
Jystices(46). } 

ust 16: Ulysses,...I have read 200 pages so far---not a third; and have been 
amused, stinulated, charmed, interested, by the first 2 or 3 chapters-—--jthd to) end o 
of the cemetery scene; and then puzzled,bored,irritated and disiluusioned by a 
queasy undergraduate scratching his pimples. And Tom, great Tom,thins this on 
a par with War and Peace} An illiterate,underbred book it seems to me; the book 
of a self-taught working man,and we all know how distressing they are,how ego- 
tistic,insistent,raw,striking,and ultimately nauseating. When one can have the 
cookegflesh, why have the raw? But I think if you are anaémic,as Tom is, there 
is a glory in blood....I may revise this later(47). 
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August 28: And I must read a little Ibsen to compare with Euripides-—--Racine 
with Sophocles---perhaps Marlowe with a@schylus, Sounds very learned; but 
really might amuse me; and if it doesn't,no need to go on. 
Sept, 6: I finished Ulysses and think it a mis-fire. Genius it has, I think; but 
of the inferior water, The book is diffuse, It is brackish. It is pretentious, 
It is underbred,not only in the obvious sense, but in the literary sense....doing 
stunts, I'm reminded all the time of some callow board school boy, full of wits 
and powers,but so self-conscious and egotistical that he loses his head, becomes 
extravagant,mannered,uproarious,ill at ease,makes kimdly people feel sorry for 
him and stern ones merely annoyed; and one hopes he'll grow out of it; but(49) 
as Joyce is 40 this scarcely seems likely....I feel that myriads of tiny bullets 
pepper one and spatter one; but one does not get one deadly wound straight in 
the face---as from Tolstoy,for instance; but it is entirely absurdy to compare 
him with Tolstoy. 
September T; ...Probably the final beauty of writing is never felt by contemp- 
oraries; but they ought, I th ink, to be bowled over; and this I was not, Then 
again,I had my back up on purpose; then again I was over stimulated by Tom's 
praises, 
September 26: Ulysses. Tom said,"@He is a purely literary writer, He is founded 
on Walter Pater with a dash of Newman." I said he was virile---q he-goat....Tom 
said...the book would be a landmark, because it destroyed the whole of the 19th 
century. It left Joyce himself with nothing to write another book on. It 
showed up the futility of all the English styles (50). . . . then there were great 
poets,the little ones caught some of the glow,and were not worthless, Now 
there's no great poet. When vas the last? I asked, and he said none that inter- 
ested him since the time of Johnson....And Macaulay spoiled English prose(51). 
1923 
June 4: Mrs Asquith, I was impressed, She is stane white; with the brfign veiled 
eyes of an aged falcon; and in them more depth and scrutiny than I expected.... 
Oh it we could have had Shelley's poems; and not Shelley the man! she said. Shd 
-iley was quite intolerable,she pronounced; she is a rigid,frigid puritan; and 
in spite of spending thousands on dress(55) 
1924 
November i: As I think, the diary writing has greatly helped my style; loosened 
the 11gatures (69). 1925 


April 8: The thing about Proust is his combination of the utmost sensibility 
with the utmost tenacity. He searches out these butterfly shades to the last 
grain. he is as tough as catgut and as evanescent as a butterfly's bloom, Andkh 
he will,I suppose, both influence me and make me out of temper with every sen te 
-ence of my own(72). 

April 27: The Common Reader was out on Thursday: this is Monday....it is as if o 
one tossed a stone into a pond and the waters closed without ripple. And I 

am perfectly content (74). 

May 4: This is the temperature chart of a book....Goldie said he thought me the 
finest living critic: said, in his jerky angular way: "Who wrote(75) that ex- 
traordinarily good article on the Elizabethans two or three months ago in the 
Lit, Sup.?" I pointed to my breast. 

May 14: I meant to register more of my books' temperatures, g R: does not sell; 
but is praised....Now if only The Times would speak out thus, but The Times 
mumbles and murmurs like a man sucking pebbles (76). 

Septe,mber 13: . . I'm amphibious still,in bed and out of it(82). 

September 22: . . just written to Herbert Fisher refusing to do a book for the 
Home University Series on Post-Victorians...To think of being battened dom in 
the hold of those University Dons fairly makes my bJood run cold, Yet I'm the 
only woman in England free to write what I like(83). 
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1929 
January 4: I am impressed by the transitoriness of human life to such an ext 
-ent that I am often saying a farewell---afetr dining with Roger for ins tanc¢ ; 
or reckoning how many more times I shall see Nessa(141). 
ember 10: And then I am 47: yes; and my infirmities will of course increa 
ease. To begin with my eyes. Last year, I think, I could read without spectach 
—1es; would pick up a paper and read it in a tube(145)... 
F 1930 
Feb,16:... Maurois sends me to Childe Harold....How odd a mixture; the weakest 
sentimental Mrs Hemans combined with trenchant bare vigour(154)....A novelis}, 
he might have been (155). 
Sept: I began reading Hazlitt in January...,And I am not sure that I have 
speared that little eel in the middle---that marrow---which is one's object n 
in eri ti ci sm( 1 60). 
Dec,2; I said to Bennett: "And you drop your aitches on purpose, thinking that 
you possess more life! than we e 
1931 
March 28: Arnold Bennett died last night: which leaves me sadder than I shoud 
have supposed, A lovable genuine man(169).... Some real understanding power, 
as well as a gigantic absorbing pover. . . . I yet rather wished him to go on 
abusing me; and me abusing him(170). 
1934 
Sept, 12: Maupassant,on writers{true I think), "En lui aucun sentiment simple 
n'existe plus. Tout ce qu'il voit,ses jo¥es(223),ses plaisirs,ses souffre 
-ances,ses désespoirs,deviennent S e des sujets d'obpservation. 
Il analyse malgre tout,malgré lui, sans fin,les coeurs,les visages,les gestes, 
les intonations," Remember turning aside at mother's Bed, when she had died, 
and StellalDuckworth,her half-sisterltook us in, to laugh, secretly, at the nurse 
crying. She's pretending,I said,aged 13, and was afraid I was not feeling 
enough. So now, The writer's temperament. "Ne jamais souffrir,penser,aimer, 
sentir, comme tout le monde, bonnement,franchement,simplement, sens denalyser 
soi-méme apres chaque joie st apres chaque sanglot" (Sur l'eau, p. 116) (224). 
Oct,11; ,In today's Lit, Sup., they advertise Men Without Axt, by Wyndham 
Lewis,...Now I know by reason and instinct that this is an attack; that I am 
(227) demolished....Why then do I shrink from reading v. L. 7. . I think vanity: 
I dislike the thought of being laughed at....Already I am feeling the calm that 
always comes to me with abuse: my back is against the wall.... 
Oct.14: This morning I've taken the arrow of W.L. to my heart: he makes trem- 
endous and delightful fun of Mr Bennett and Mrs Brown: calls me a peeper; a 
fundamental prude...(228), Well: this gmat @gj has settled and stung: and I 
think( 12: 30) the pain is over. Yes. I think it's now rippling away. Only I 
can't write.... 
Oct,16: Quite cured today. So the . L. illness lasted two days (229). 
1935 
March 16: I have had three severe wingeings lately: wyndham Lewis; Mirsky; and 
now Syinnerton. Bloomsbury is ridiculed; and I am dismissed with it. I didn't 
read W,l.: and Swinnerton only affected me as a robin affects a rhinoceroS..ce 
How re§lient I am. . (240). 
April 20: No creative writer can swallow another contemporary( 246). 
1957 
April 2; ...sma&cked on the cheek by Edwin Muir in the Listener and by Scott 
James in the Life and Tetters....All the lights sank; my reed bent to the groug 
. . 80 Ifm found out [The Years} (280). 
1938 
Sent: A violent attack on Thrýe Guineas in Scrutiny by Q. Leavis....I read 
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enough to see that it was all personal-—about Queenie's own grievances and ret- 
orts to my snubs. . . 0h Queeneie was at once cancelled by a letter from Jane Walker 
(301). A 
Nox: Mx Beerbohm like a Cheshire cat. Orbicular. Jfow, ə Blue eyed. . My 
wife had been having influenza, And the barmaid, lookin er shoulder,said-—--my wife 
had had influenza twice---'Quite a greedy one «fh aren't you?! Now that's immort- 
al. There's all the race of barmaids in that. . (305). 
Lex And apparently I've been walted to a very high position, say about 10 years 
ago: then was decapitated by W. Lewis, and Miss Stein; am now I think---let me 
see---out of date, of course; not a patch,with the young, on Morgan [ Forster 
Undoubtedly Morgan's reputation is much higher than my om. So is Tom's, Well? 
In a way it is a relief, I'm fundamentally,I think, an outsider (308). 

1939 5 
Nov,9:Reviewing came out last week; and was not let slip into obscurity as I 
expected, LitSup. had a tart and peevish leader. . . . yet if one's an outsider,be 
an outsider (320). 
Dee 21 Began reading Freud last night; to enlarge the circumference; to give my 
brain a wider scope: to make it objective; to get outside, Thus defeat the shrink 
age of age (321). 
22218: mother allusion of a tart kind to Mrs V.. . . In the Lit. Sup. yesterday. 
Frank Swinnerton is the good boy and TOn the bad little gir1 (322). 

1940 
Jan,.6; An obituary: Humber$Wolfe....A theatrical looking glib man, Told me hte 
was often asked if I were his wife. Volmteered that he was happily married (323). 
May 13: Churchill exhorting al! men to stand together. "I have nothing to offer 
but blood tears and sweat. . . says he has petrol enough in the garage for 
suicide should Hitler win(332). 
Dece29: How one enjoys food now: I make up imaginary meals (361). 
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JOEN HAYWARD: 


” The lady of the Manor (The Parish Register); The crawling Worm,that turns a 
Summer-Fly,/Here spun his Shroud and laid him up to die/The Viner-Death: (20% 
proud without Grandeur,with Profusion,mean!/The Tear of Kindness past, Affection 
owes;/For Worth deceas'd,the Sigh from Reason Io; / Ren well-feign'd Passion 

for our Sorrows call/And real mers formimic Miseries fall:---/,../Dark but not 
awe(ful,dismal butyet mean,/With anxious Bustle moves the cumbrous scene; /Presents 
no Objects,tender/or profound,/But spreads its cold, and wmeaning Givom arougd. / 
When Woes are feign'd,how 111 such Forms appear,/And oh} how neediess,when the 
woe's sincere./.../A Case of Elm surrounds that ponderous Chest,/Close on that 
Case,the Crimson VYelvet's press'd;/ungenerous this, that to the Worm denies,/with 
niggard-eaut ion, his appointed rrize: / For nov, ere yet he works his tedious way,/ 
Through Cloth and Wood and netal, to his prey; / chat Prey dissolving, shall a Mass 
remain,/That Fancy .oaths and Worms themselves disdain.(3)/... 

An Ancient virgin]! (The rarish Register): Erect she stood,she valk d with stately 
Mien,/Tight was her Length of S@tays,and she was tall and lean./There long she 
liv'd in Meiden-State immur'd,/From looks of love and treacherous Man secur'd;(4)/ 
.../Her neat small Room,adorn'd with Maiden-Taste,/A clipt Freneh-Puppy,first of 
Favourites,grac'd./A Parrot next, but dead, and stuff d with art;/(Fer poll, when liv- 
ing, lost the Lady's Heart, and then his Life; for he was heard to speak / Such 
frightful Words as ting'd the Lady's cheek;) (5% . / The polish'd Surface of an 
India—Chest,/A glassy Globe, in Frame of Iwry, prest; / mere swam two finny Creatures 
one of Gold,/Of Silver one; both beauteous to behold:/.../A widow'd Amt vas theres 
compel!d by Need,/The Nymph to flatter and her Tribe to feed; /who, val ing well her 
Scorn,endur'd the @log,/fute as the Fish and faming as the Dog.(6)/... 

The Viear7(The Borough): Simple he vas, and lov'd the:simple Truth,/Yet had some us 
seful Cunning,from his youth;/A Cunning never to Dishonour lent, /And raht¢er for 
Defence than Conquest meant;/.../Yet for the friendship never much would pay, 
Content to bow,be silent, and obey, /And by a soothing suff rance find his way./.../ 
Mild were his Doctrines,and not one Discourse/But gain'd in softness what it lost 
in force; / Kind his Opinions; he would not receive/And 111 report, nor evil act 
believe; /*"If true, tvas wrong; but biemish great or small/Have all Mankind, yea, 
Sinners are we all."(7)/.../Habit with him was all the test of Truth,/"It must be 
right: I've done it from my youth."/Questions he answer'd in as brief a way,/It 
must be wrong---it was of yesterday."/Thoug mild Benevolence our Priest possess'd,/ 
‘Twas but by wishes or by words express'd;/Circles in vater as they vizder flow/ 
The less. conspicuus in their progress grow;(&)/And when at last they touch upon 
the shore,/Distinction ceases,and they're view'd no more:/His love,like that 

last Cirele,all embrac'd,/sut with effect that never could be trac'd./New rests our 
Viear-~-rhey who knew him best,/Proclaim his Life t*have been mtirely rest;/irree 
from ajl Evils which disturb his »ind,/Whom Stud@is vex and Controversies blind. 
The Kich approv'd-—--of them in awe he stoods;/The Poor admir d--~they all believ'd 
him good: (9% 

rA Slum Dwelling (The Borough): .../By the warm Alley and the long close Lane 
There mark the fractur'd Door and paper'd Pane,{../Her naked Children round the 
Alley run,/And roll'd in Dust, are bronz d beneath the Sun;/Or gamble round the 
Dame, who,doesely dress'd,/Woos the coy Breeze,to fan the open Breast:/.../Her 
Bosom then was veil'd in Kerchief clean,/And Fancy left to form the Charms unseen./ 
But when a Wife,she lost her former Care,/Nor thoughton Charms,nor time for 

Dress could spare;(11)/.../In this vast Room,each Place by habit fixed,/Are Sexes, 
Families,and Ages mixt,---/To wion fore d by Crime, by Fear, by Need,/and in all / 
Morals and in Modes agreed: . / nd Need and Misery, Vice and Danger bind/ In sad 
Alliance each degraded Mind. / Ihe Window view! ---oil'd Paper and old Glass/Stain 
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the strong Rays, mich, though Inpeded, pass, /And give a dusty Warmth to the huge 
Room,/The conquer d Sunshine's melancholy gloom;/.../That Wall once whiten'd,now 
an oddous sight,/Stain'd with all Hues, except its antient White;(12)/.../Here 
by a Curtain, by a Blanket there,/Are various Beds conceal'd,but none with care; / 
Where some by Day and some by Nicht, as best/Suit their Employments,seek wncertaiz 
Rest;/ . (13) 

William Blake 
Song: ./ Judith sweet May dews my wings were wet,/And Phoebus fir'd my vocal 
rages;/He caught me in his silken net,/And shut me in his golden cage.//He loves 
to sit and hear me sing,/Then,laughing,sports and plays with me;/Then stretches 
out my golden wing,/And mocks my loss of liberty( 18). 
The Little Black Boy: My mother bore me in the southern wild,/and I am black, but 
O! my soul is white;/White as an angel is the mglish child,/But I am black, as 
if bereav'd of light. 7. . (21). 
The Ulod and the Pebble : "Iove seeketh not itself to please,/Nor for itself 
hath any care,/But for another gives its case,/And builds a Heaven in Hell's 
despair."//So sung a little Clod of Ulay/Tordden with the eattle's feet. / But 
a Pebble of the brock/Warbled out these metres meets3//"love seeketh only Self to 
please,/To bind another to Its delight, /Joys im another's less of ease, /aAnd 
builds a Hell in Heaven's despate"( 22). 
The er: Tyger! Tyger! burning bright/In the forest's of the night,/What 
immortal hand or eye/Could frame thy fearful symmetry?//...//Waen the stars 
threw down thétr spears,/And water d heaven with their tears,/Did he smile 
his work to sec?/Did he who made the Lanb make thee?(23) 
Mock Qn: Mock on, lock on Voltaire,Rousseau:/Mock on, lock on: ‘tis all in vain$/ 
You throw the sand against the wind,/And the wind blows it back again. (26)//... 
A es of cence: To see a World & in a Grain of Sand und pein a a 
wild Tipe T Infinity in the palm of your Hand/ And Eternity in an Hour. 
A Robin Red breast in a Cage/Puts all Heaven in a Rage, /A dove house fill'd 
with doves & Pigeons/Shudders Hell thro’ all its regions. (28)/¢...4/Kill not 
the Moth nor Butterfly, /For thelast Judgment draweth nigh. (29) truth 
that's told with bad intent/Beats all the Lies you can invett.(30)/.../If the 
Sun & Moon should doubt,/They'd immediately do out./To be in a Passion you Good 
may do, / But no Good if a Passion is in you. / The Whore & Gembler,by the State/ 
Iicenc'dpuild that Nation's Fate.(31)./.../fhe Winner's Shout, the Loser's 
Curse, Dance before dead mgland's Hearse. / (32) 
The Gatesof Paradis: Truly, My Sa tan, thou art but a Dunce,/And dost 
not know the Garment from the Man./Every Harlot was a Virgin once, Nor can st 
thou ever change Kate into Nan.(47)//... 

Samuel Rogers 
Human Life: .../And now a charm,now a grace is woni/We grow in stature,and in 
wisdom too!/And,as new scenes,new objects rise to view,/Think nethéng done 
while aughtremains to do. . / he man himself how altered, not the seene!/Now 
journeying hogme wit) nothing but the fmame;/Way-worn and spent, another and the 
same} (48) 

Sir Walter Scott 
The Dreary Change: ...//.../the quiet lake, the balmy sir,/The hill,the stream, 
the tover, the tree, re they still such as they once were,/Or is the dreary 
change in ne“ (134) 

Ro bert Southey 
The Battle of Blenheim: It was a summer evening, /Old Kaspar's work vas done, 
And he before his cottage door/Was sitting in the sun,/and by him sported en 
the greefn/His little grandchild Milhelnine. // She saw her brother Peterkin/ 
Roll something large and rowund,/Which he beside the rivulet/ In playing there 
had found,/That was so large,and smooth,and round.//Old Kaspar took it from 
the boy,/Who stood expectant by;/And then the old nan shook his head, /And with 
a natural sigh,/'Tis some poor feléow's skull,said he,/Who fell in the great 
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Now tell us what ‘twas all about,/Youmg beterkin, he cries, and little Wilhel- 
mine looks up/With wonder-waiting eyes;/Now teli us al! about the var, and what 
they kilil'td each other for.//it was the Mglish,Kaspar cried,/That put the 
French to rout;/But what they kill'd each other for, /I could not well make out;/ 
o00(178)//eee//With fire and sword the country romd/ vas wasted far and vide, 
and many a chiding mother then,/and new-born baby dien, ut things like that, 
you know,must be/At every famous victory.//They say it was a shocking sight/ 
After the field was won,/For many thousand bodies here/ Iay rotting in the sun;/ 
But things like that, vou knov, nust be/After a famous victory.//...//and every 
body praised the Duke/Who this great fight did win,/But what good came of it 

at last?/Quoth little Peterkin,/Why that I cannot tell,said he, / But ‘twas a 
famous victory. (179) 

The Curse of Kehama; I charm thy life/From the weapons of strife,/From stone and 
from wood,/from fire and from flood,/From the serpent's tooth,/And the beasts 
of blood:/From Sickness I charm thee,/And Time shall not harm thee;/But Earth 
which is mine,/Its fruits shall deny thee;/and the Winds shall not touch thee/ 
when they pass by thee,/and the Devs shall not wet thee, / hen they fall nigh 
thee;/And they shell seek Death/To release thee,in vain;/Thou shalt live in 
pain/While Kehama shall reigh,/With a fire in thy heart,/And a fire in thy 
brain znd Sleep shall obey me,/And visit thee never,/and the Curse shall be on 
thee/For ever and ever. (180) 

W. S, Lander 

‘The Shepherd and the Nymphl(from Gebir): .../...how she first assum'd/The sailor: 
of what happened there remains/Enough to say, and too much to forget.(182)/.../ 
Her eyes too; O immortal Gods! here eyes/Resembled---~what could they resenble 
9 what/Ever resemble those: 4. JBut first“, said she, what wager will you lay?" 
7. / But I have sinuous shel ls, of pearly hue/within.../../Shake one, and it 
awakens; then apply/ Its polished lips to your ateentive ear, / und it remembers its 
august abodes,/And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there./..."(183) 

Rose Aylmer: .../Rose Aylmer,whom these wakeful eyes/May weep, but never see,/A 
night of memories and of sighs/I consecrate to thee(185) 

Progress of Evening: .../...see a misty tide/Rise up the hill,lay low the from- 
ing grove,/imwrap the gay white mansion,sap its sides/Umtil they sink and melt 
away like chalk;/Now it comes dom against our village-tower,/Covers its base, 
floats o'er its arches,tears/The clinging ivy from the battlements, /Mingles in 
broad embrace the obdurate stone, /(All one vast ocean) and goes swelling on/In 
slow and silent,dim and deepening waves( 186) 

To Janthes My hopes retire; my wishes as before/Struggle to find their resting- 
plave in vain;/‘the ebbing seas thus beats against the shore: / The shore repels it; 
it returns again. (188). 

To Ianthe: Well I remember how you smiled/To see me write your name upon / The 
soft sea~sand..."0! t a child!/You th eu're writin n stone!/I have 
since written what no tide/ shall ever wash away,what men/Unborn shail read o'er 
ocean wide/and find Ianthe's name agen (189). 

fhe ‘sg t: I loved him not; and yet, now he is gone,/1 feel I am a lone. / 

1 check'd him while he spokes; yet, could he speak,/Alas! I would not check. / For 
reasons not to love him once I sought,/and wearied ail my thought/To vex myself 
and him: I now would give/My love could he but live/...(189) 

James Leigh Hunt 7 
The Nile: It flows through old hushed Aegypt and its sands,/Like some grave 
mighty thought threading a dream,(220)/And times and things,as in that vision, 
sem/Keeping along it their eternalstands, /. (221) 
Thomas Iove Peacock 

Iove and : I played with you ‘mid cowslips blowing,/when I was six and you 
were ae y Aa gralands weavingflower~balls throwing,/Were pleasures soon to 
please no more./Throughgroves and meads,o'er grass and heather, /Mth little 
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pinymates,to and fro,/We wandered hand in hand together;/But that was sixty 

years ago.//You grew a lovely roseate maiden,/And still our early love was 
strong;/Still with no care our days were laden,/They glided joyously along;/and 
I did love you,very dearly,/How dearly words want power to show;/I thought your 
heart was touched as nearly;/But that was fifty years ago.//Then other lovers cane 
around you,/Your beauty grew from year to year,/And many a splendid circle 
found you/The centre of its glittering sphere./I saw you then,first vows forsakin, 
/Om rank and wealth your hand bestow;/Oh,then I thought my heart was breaking, 
/But that was ferty years ago.//and I lived on, to ved another:/No cause she 
gave me to repines/And when I heard you were a nother, /I did not wish the child- 
ren mine.(235)/My own young flock,in fair progression,/Made up a pleasant 
Christmas row:/My joy in them was past expression;~--/But that was thirty years 
ago. / Tou grew a matron plump and comely, /You dwelt in fashion's brightest 
blaze;/My earthly lot vas far more homely;/But I too had my festal days./No 
merrier eyes have ever glistened/ Aromd the hearth-stone's wintry glow, /Than 
when my youngest child was christened;----/But that was twenty years ago.//Tine 
passed, My eldest girl was married,/And J am now a grandsire grey;/One pet of 
four years old I've carried/Among the wild-flowered meads to play./In our 
fields of childish pleasure, /Where nov, as then, the cowslips blow,/She filis 
ner vasket*s ample measure,—--/And this is not ten years ago. // But though firsi 
loves impassioned blindness/Has passed away in colder light,/I still have 
thought of you with kindness,/And shell do,till our last good-night./The ever- 
ing silent hours/Will bring a time we bhall not know,/When our young days 
of gathering flowers/Will be an hundred years ago.(236) 

lord Byron 
When we two parted/In silence and tears,/Half broken~hearted/To sever for years, 
(237) /e.co//eoe//eoe/If I should meet thee/After long years,/How should | greet 
thee!--—-/With silence and tears. (238) 
John Cinre 

February: ...//.../The flocks, as fror a prison broke,/Shake their wet fleeces 
in the sun,/while,foilowing fast, a misty smoke/Reeks from the moist grass as 
they run.//No more behind his master's heels/ The dog creeps on his winter-—pace;; 
But cooks his tail,and o'er thefields/Rums many a wild and random chase, (310) 
Fo! oving, in spite of chiding calls,/The startled cat with harmless glee, /Scur- 
ing "so weed-green walls,/Or mossy mottled apple+tree.//As crows from 
morning perches fly,/He barks and follows them in vain;/E'en larks will catch 
his nimble eye,/And off he starts and barks again,/With breathless haste and 
blinded guess, Oft following where the hare hath gone;/Forgetting,in his joy's 
excess,/His frolic puppy-days are done}//The hedgehog,from his holaow root, / Sees 
the wood-moss clear of snow,/And hunts the hedge for fallen fruit--~/Crab,hip, 

and winter-bitten sloe;/But often check'd by sudden fears,/As shepherd-dog his 

' hamt espies,/He rolls up in-a_ball of spears,/And all his barking rages defies. % 
The gladden'd swine bolt from the sty,/And round the yard in freedom run,/Or stre 
~tching in their slumbers lie/Beside the cottage in the sun./The young horse 
whinneys to his mate,/and,sickening from the threshet's door,/Rubs at the 
straw-yard's banded gate, / Ionging for freedom on the moor,(311)//...//'Neath 
hedge and walls that screen thewind,/The gnats for play will flock togethers;/and 
eben poor flies some hope will find/To venture in the mocking weather;/From out 
their hiding-holes again,/With feeble pace, they often creep/Along the swm-—warmed 
window-pane,/Like dreaming things that walk in sleep.(312)//...//Thus Nature of 
the Spring will dream/While south winds thaw; but soon again/Frest breathes upon 
the stiff'ning stream,/And numbs it into ice: theplain/Soon wears its mourning 
garb of whites;/And icicles,that fret at noon,/Will eke their icy tuils at 
night/Beneath the chilly stars and moon.//...(313). 

To the Snipe: Lover of swamps/And quagmire overgrown/With hassock-tufts of sedge, 
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where fear encamps{.round thy home alone,(313)/The trembling grass/Quakes from 
the mman foot, Ror bears the weight of man to let him pass/ here thou, alone 
and mute,//Sittest at rest/in safety,near the clump/Of huge flag-forest that 
thy hauts investor some sallow Od st ump, // Thriving on seans/ That tiny islands 
swell,gust hilling from the nud and rancid streams,/Suiting thy nature well; // 
For hére thy bill, Sul ted by wisdom good, /of rude unseemly length, doth delve 
and drill/The jellied mass for food.. . hoi thread the woods/To their 
remotest shades;/But in these marshy flats,these stagnant floods,/Security 
pervades, (314)//...//Thy solitudes/The unbowmded heaven esteems,/And here my 
heart warms into higher moods/ And dignifying @reams.//I see the sky/Smile on 
the meanest spot,/Giving to allthat creep or walk or fly/A calm and cordial 
lot. / . (316) 

Summer Images: o--//the green-swathed grasshopper,on treble pipe, /Sings there, 
and dances,in mad-hearted pranks; there bees go courting every flower that's 
ripe,/On baulks and sunny banks;/...//The speckled thrush,by self-delight im- 
bued,/There sings unto himselffor joy's amends,/And drinks the honey-dew of 
solitude./...//...//Tnere ruminating ‘neath some pleasant bush,/On sweet silk 
grass I stretch me at mine ease,/Where I can pillow on the yielding rush;/and, 
acting as 1 please,/Drop into pleasant dreams; or musing lie,/Mark thw wind-sha 
-ken trees, And cloud-betravelled sky,(319)//...//I love at early mormm,from 
new-mown swath,/To see the startled frog his route pursue;/To mark while, leap- 
ing o'er the dripping path,/His bright sides seatter dew;/...//and note on 
hedgerow baulks,in moisture,sprent,/The jetty snail creep from the mossy 
thron,/With earnest heed,and tremulous intent,/Frail brother of the morn,/That 
from the tiny bent's dew-,isted leaves/Withdravs his timid horn, /ànd fearful 
vision weaves:(321)//... Š 

Clock-a-Clay: In the cowslip pips I lie,/Hidden from thebuzzing fly,/while 
green grass beneath me lies,/Pearled with dew like fishes' eyes,/Here I lie, 

a clock-a-clay,/Waiting for the time o'day.//While grassy forest quakes surp- 
rise,/And the wild winds sobs and sighs,/My gold Wome rocks as like to fall,/ 
On its pillar green and tall;/When the pattering rain drives by/clock-a- lay 
keeps warm and dry.(324)//Day by day and night by night,/All he week I hide 
from sight z / In the cowslip pips I lie,/In rain and dew still warm and dry;/Day 
and night, and night and day,/Red,biack-spotted clockea-clay.//My home shakes 
in wind and showers,/Pale green pillar topped with flowers,/Bending at the 
wild wind'’s breath, 1111 I touch the grass beneath;/Here I live, lone c lock-a- 
clay,/Watehing for the time of day. (325) 

i 3 «--//This twilight seems a veil ef gauze and mist,/Trees seem 
dark hills between the earth and sky,/Winds sob awake,and then a gusty hist/ 
Fans through the wheat like serpents gliding by./...(327) 

An Invite to Eternity: ...//.../At once to be and not to 56 / That was and is 
not yet to see/Things pass like shadows,and the sky/Above, below,around us 

lie? (3300/7 
ILA: I am: yet what I am none cares or knows,/My friends forsake me like a memo 
-ry lost,/I an theself-eensumer of my woes---/They rise and vanish in oblivious 
host, /Like shado in love's frenzied,stifled throse:——-/And yet I an, and live 
---like vapeurs tost//Into the nothingness of scorn and neise,/Into the living 
sea of waking dreams,/Where there is neither sense of life or joys,/But the 
vast shipwreck of my life's esteems;/Even the dearest,that I love the best, 
Are strange--nay,rather stranger thanthe rest.//I long for scenes, where man has 
never trod, /A place where woman never smiled or vept——J/ There to abide with my 
Creator, 0D, / And Sleep as | in childhood swettly slept, /Untroubing, and unto ubl- 
ed where I lie,/The graas below--above the vaulted sky. (332) 
Language has not the power to speak what love indites:/The Soul lies buried in t 
the ink that writes( 333) 
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George Darley 

The Dove's neliness: Break not my loneliness,C anderer!) Theres nothing 

sweet but Melancholy, here. / But for my weeping lullaby 1 have/The ever- 
lasting cadence of the wave/vhat fulls ilitie breakers on the shore, /and 

rather seems to strive to roar-~than roar;(384)/.../My heartbeats high at every 

step you come/Nearer the bosom of my woodland home;/And blame me not,if when 

you turn a T wish that to some other scenes you'd stray,/.../...Though I 
know well u would'st not harm ne, I must tremble stilis/my heart's the home of 

fear Ah! tum thee then, und leave me to my loneliness again! (385) 

Hartley Coleridge 

Sonnet: long time a child, and still a ehild,when years/Had painted manhood on 

my cheek,was Ig/For yet I lived like one not born to die;/A thriftless prodig- 

gal of smiles and tears,/No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. /But sleep, though 

sweet,is only sleep, and waking,/I waked to sleep no more,at once o'ertaking/ 

{ The vanguard of my age,with ali arrears/Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor nan, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, For I F ran, / 
A rathe® December blights my lagging Hay: / And still I am a chi 1d, tho I be 

old,/There is my debtor for my years untold, ; 

Sonnet; November: .../The patient beauty of the scentless rose,/Oft with the Morn’ 

hoar crystal quaintly glass'd,/Hangs,a pale mourmer for the summer past,/And make, 

a little summer where it grows:(398)/... 


Peter Bells preface, H anilton Reynolds wy heart hath been right and powerful 


all its years, I never thought an evil or a weak thought in my life. E has been 
my aim and my achievement to deduce moral thunder from buttercups,(400) daisies, 
celadines,...Out of sparrows’ eggs 1 nave hatched great truths,and with sextons' 
barrows have I wheeled into human hearts, piles of the weightiest philosophy. e 
to of my inveterate morality and independent stamp,(of which Stamps I am 
pro to be a Distributor) the sneers and scoffings of impious Scotchmen,and the 
neglect of my poor wminspired countrymen,fall as the dew upon the thorn, (on 
which plant I have written an immortal stanza or two) and are as fleeting as the 
spray of the waterfall,(concerning which waterfall I have composed some great 
lines which the world will not let die)....My Ballads are the noblest pieces of 
verse in the whole range of English poetry: and I take this opportunity of tell- 
ing the world I am a great me Milton was also a great man(401)....I commit my 
Ballad confidently to posterity. I love to read my om poetry: it does my 
heart good. We 1. %) 

e II: 7. I've seen him in the month of August,/At the wheat-field,hour by 
hour,/Picking ear, by ear, by ear, J Through wind,---and rain, ——and sun, 
——and shower,/From year,--to year, 40 year,--to year. (403) 11. Not a brother 
oweth he, / Peter Bell hath no brother / His mother hath no other 30m, /e other 
son e'er call'd her mother;/Peter Bell hath brother none. (404) 21. Peter Bell 
is laughing now,/Like a dead man making faces;/Nvver saw I smile so old,/un 
face so wrinkled and so cold,/Since the Idiot Boy s grinaces. (407) 36. still 
he reads, and still the moon/On the church yerd's mowmds doth snine;/The brook 
is still denurely singing,/Again thebelfry bell is ringing,/'Tis ndne o'clock, 
six, seven, eight, nine! 77. Patient reter pores and proses/On,from simple grave 
to grave;/Here marks the children snatched to heaven, Nene left to blunder "we 
are seven;"—~-/Even Andrwew Jones no power could save. (411) 40, The letters p 

printed are by ftate,/The death they say was suicides;/He reads---"Here lieth 
We We/Who never more will troube: you, trouble you;"/the old man smokes who ‘tis 
that died, 42, He quits the moonlight yard of skulls,/And still he feels right 
glad, and smiles/With moral joy at the old tomb;/Peter's cheek recalls its gloom, / 
and as he creepeth by the tiles,/He mutters ever -- V. W./Never more will trouble 
vou, trouble you. (412). 

L: . . . I now conclude,with merely extracting(from my om works) 

the following elogquent passage (ny Prose is extremely good) contained in. . (413) 
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vinthrop Mackworth Praed 
The Comty Ball: ; The Comty “ember? Skill'd to deceive our ears and eyes/By 


civil looks and civil lies,{.../and charm the blockheads he beguiles/By wiform- 
ity of smiles,/(437)...//.../Full thirty springs have come and fled;/and though 
from off his shining head/The twin destroyers,Time and Care,/Begin to pluek its 
fading hair,/Yet where it grew,and where it grows,/Lie powder's never-varying 
snows,/And hide the havée years have made/In kind monotomy of shade,//Sir Paul 

is young in all but years;/And when his courteous face appears,/The maidem wall- 
flowers of the roon/ Admire the freshness of his bloom,/.../And when the supple 
politician/Bestows his bow of recognition, /Or forces on thtaverted ear / The flat- 
tery it affects to fear;/They look, and laugh behind the fan,/And dub Sir Paul 
“the young old man. % Look! as he paces round, he greets/With nod and simper all 
he meets:—-/"Ah! hai your lordship! is it you/Still slave to beauty and beaux 
yeux? (438)/.../William! my boy! how fast you grow$/Yours is a icht fantastic 
toe, ing d with the wings of sereury$/I was a scholar ono, you see: . / Doctor: 

1 thought I heard you sneeze!/How is my dear Hippecrates?/wWhat have you done for 
old John Oates,/The gouty merchant with five wtes?/What! dead! well! no fault 
of yours!/There is ne drug that always cures!/..."//.../"How can they say Sir 
Paul is proud?/I'm sure,in al the evening's crowd,/There's not a man who bows 

so low;/His words come out so soft and slows;/and,when he begg'd me ‘keep my 
seat,'/SHe look'd so civil and sveet. / Ha an, says her spouse,in harsfher 
tone,/"He only wants to keep his om. /.. / nd then he talks with so much ease, 
And then he gives such promises!"/"Gives promises? and well he may!/You know 
they're ail he gives away!"/...//Sir paul is skill'd in all the tricks/of polit- 
esse and pol it 108; / long hath he learn'd to wear a mien/So still,so open, so serene, 
hat strangers in those features grave/Would strive in vain to read a knave. 
.../IS quite an adept at excuse;/ een wien a vote will be of use;(440)/.../ 
Good-night to the Season; Good-night to the Season! tis over: / da dwellings no 
longer are gay;/The courtier,the gambler,the lover,/are scatter’d like swallows 
away:/There's nobody left to invite one,/Excepty my good uncle and spouse;(441)/ 
o-e//eoe//Good-night to the Season{---the dances,/,../The luxury of locking at 
beauties,/The tedium of talking to mutes;(442)/The female diplomatists,planners/ 
Of matches for Laura and Jane,/The ice of her Ladyship's manners,/The ice of his 
lordshipe's champagne. (443)//...//Good-night to the Season! the flowers/.../And m 
making of beautiful speeches,/And marring of beautiful shows,/aAnd feeding on 
delicate peaches,/And treading on delicate toes.//Gocd-night to the Season 
another/Will come with its trifle@s and toys, / hund hurry away,like its brother, 
In sunshine, and odour,and noise./Will it come with a rose or a briar?/Will it 
come with a blessing or curse?/Will its bonnets be lower or higher?/will its 
morals be better or worse?/Will it find me grom thinner or fatter,/Or fonder 
of wrong or of right,/Or married,--or buried? no matter, {Goodnight to the 
Season, Good-might: (444). 

Thomas Iovell Beddoes i 

Song b; sbrand; Squats on a tcoa@estool under a tree/A bodiless childfull əf life 
in thegioom, /Crying with frog voice,"What shall I be//Poor unborn ghost,for my 
mother killéd me/Scarcely alive in her wicked womb./What shall I be? shall 1 
creep to the egg/That's cracking asunder yonder by Nile, nd with egighteen toes/ 
And a snuff-taking nose,/Make an Egyptian crocodile?/Sing Catch a'mummy by the 
leg/and crunch him with an upper jaw, /Wagging tail and clenching claw;/Take a 
bill-full from my craw,/Neighbour raven, cav, O caw,/Grunt,my crocky,pretty nav 
Swine,shall I be you? Thou'rt a dear dog; / But for a smile,and kiss,and pout, / 1 
much prefer black-IIpped snout,/little,grmtless,fairy hog, / dodson of the 
hawthorn hedge. / For, when Ringwood snuffs ne out, nd 'gims my tender pauach to 
grapple, Sing, Twixt your aneles b visage wedge,/and roll up like an apple. // 
Serpent Lucifer, hon do you do?/Of your worms and your snakes I'd be one or two; 
for in this dear planet of wool and of leather/'Tis pleasant to need neither 
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shirt,sleeve,nor shoe,/And have arm,leg,and belly together.(451)/Then aches 
your head, or are you lazy / Sing, Romd your neck your belly wrap,/Tail~a-top, 
and make your cap/Any bee and daisy. / 111 not be a fool,like the nightingale/ 
Who sits up all midmight without amy ale,/Making a noise with his nose;/Nor a 
camel,although tis a beautiful back;/Nor a duckynotwithstanding the music of qua 
quack, and the webby,mud-patting toes. 1111 be a new bird with the head of an 
ass,/two pigs' feet,two men's feet, and two of a hen;/Devil-winged; dragon—bellied: 
grave-jawed, because grass/Is a beard that's soon shaved, and grows se.dom again/ 
Before it is summers so cov ail the rest;/The new bodo is finished. u: come to 
my nest. (452) 
Dream-Pedlary: If there were dreams to sell, / wat would you buy?/Seme cost a 
passing bell;/Some a light sigh,/That shakes from Life's fresh crown/Only a rose- 
leaf down.(455)/If there were dreams to sell,/Merry and sad to tell,/And the 
crier rung the bell,/What would you buy?//...//But there were dreams to sell/ 
Ill didst thou buy;/Life is a dream,they tell,/Waking,to die. / Dreaming a dream 
to prize,/Is wishing ghosts to rise;/And if I had the spel I/ To call the buried 
well,/Which one would I?//If there are ghosts to raise,/What shall I ecall,/ 
Out of hell's murky haze,/Heaven's blue pall?(456)/Rigse my loved long-lost 
boy/To lead me to his Joy. There are no ghosts to raise: /Out of death lead 
no ways;/Vain is the call.//...(457). 

Robert Stephen Hawker 
The of the te : A good sword and a trusty hand!/A merry heart and 
N James's men shall wunderstand/What Cornish lads can do: // And have they 
fix'd the where and when?/And shall Trelawny die?/Here's twenty thousand Cornish 
men/Will see the reason why!//Out spake their Captiam brave and bold, /A merry 
wight was he: / If Iendon Tower were Michael's hold,/We'll set Trelamy free!// 
We'll cross the Tamar, land @to land,/The Severn is no stay-~-/All side by side, 
and hand to hand,/And who shall bid us nay?//and when we come to Iondon Wall,/ 
A pleasant sight to view,/Come forth! Come forth, ye cowards all,/To better men 
than you!(459)//... 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Grief: I tell you,hopeless greif is passionless~~~/,../,..Fuil desertness/ In 
souls, as countries,lieth silent--bare/Under the bleaching „vertical eye~glare/ 
Of the absolute Heavens. / ost like a monumental statue set/In everlasting 
watch and moveless woe,/Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. / Touch it: the 
marble eyelids are not wet--/If it could weep,it could arise and go. (463) 
The Mask: I have a smiling face, she said,/I have a jest for all I meet;/I have 
a garland for my head,/And all its flowers are sweet,---/And so you call me 
gay,she said.(463)//Grief taught to me this smile,she said,/and Wrong did 
teach this jesting bold;/These flowers were plucked from garden—bed/While a 
death-chime was tolled---/and what now will you say?---she said.//...//If I 
dared leave this smile,she said,/And take a moan upon my mouth,/and tie a cypress 
round my head,/And let my tears run smooth,---/It were the happier way,she said, 
(464)//.2e??But in your bitter world, she said,/Face-joy's a costly mask to wear,/ 
And bought with pangs long nourished/And rounded to despair./Grief's earnest 
makes life's play, she said.//Ye weep for those who weep?---she said-~-/ah fools! 
---I bid you pass them by;/Go,weep for those whose hearts have bled/ wat time 
their eyes were dry./Whom sadder can I say?~~-she said( 465). 
Sonnets from the Portuguese: I. Lf thou must love me,let it be for nought/Except 
for love's sake only. Do not say/ I love her for her smile...her look...her way/ 
Of speaking gently,..."/.../ror un these things in themselves, Beloved, may/ Be 
changed, or change for thee,--—-and love, so wrought,/May be unwrought so. Neither 
love me for/Thine om dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry,/Since one might well 
forget to weep,who bore/Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. /, II. 
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Beloved,thou hast brought me many flowers/Plucked in the garé@en,all the summer 
through/and winter,and it seemed as if they grew/In this close room, nor missed 
the sum and shewers./So,in the like name of that lovdofeurs,/Take back these 
thoughts,which here mfolded too,/aAnd which onwarm and cold days I withdrew/ 
From my heart's ground..../eee/evetake then, as I used to do/Thy flowers,and 
keep them where they shall not pine:/Instruet thine eyes to keep their colours 
true,/And tell thy soul, their roots are l mine (466), 
A ? %% J love thee not, I dare not ldve thee! go/In silence; drop ay 
hand, /If thou seek roses, seek them where they blow/In garden-alleys,not in 
desert~send,/.../I cannot love thee, If the word is faint,/Iook in my face and 
see. / I might have loved thee in some former days,/Oh,then,my spirits had 
leapt/As now they sink, at hearing thy love-preise./Before these faded cheeks were 
everwept,/Had this been asked of me,/To love thee with my whole strong heart 
and head,--/ I should have said still...yes,but smiled and Said, / Look in my 
face and see!?"(467)//...//Meantime I bless thee, By these thoughts of mine/ 
I bless thee from ail such$/I bless thy lamp to o1l,thy cup to wine,/Thy 
hearth to joy,thy hand to an equal touch/of loyal troth, For me,/I love thee 
not, I love thee notj—~-away!/Here's no more courage in my soul to say/"look in 
my face and see. (469). 

Charles Tennyson-Turner 
y the of October 1865: One little noise of life rens ine d 
I heard/the train pause in the distance,then rush by,/Brawling and hushing, like 
some busy fly/That murmurs and then settles; nothing stirred/ Beside. 
no zephyr swept/The forest walks,or through thecoppice crept;/No other sound 
the stillness did assault,/Save that faint-brawling railway's move and halt;/ 
So perfect was the silence Nature kept (471). 

Alfred Tennyson 

Tithonous: The woods decay,the woods decay and fall,/The vapours weep their 
burden to the ground,/Man comes and tills thefield and lies beneath,/and after 
many a summer dies the swan./Me only cruel imsortality/Consumes.../.../I asked 
thee, Give me Immortality. / Then diast thou grant mine asking with a smile,/.../ 
„Let mdgo; take back thy gift:/...(482)/"The Gods themselves cannot recall 
their gifts."(484)/... 
Come not when I am dead: Come not, when I am dead,/To drop thy fociish tears 
upon my grave,/o trample round . Head fallen,/And vex the happy dust thou 
wouldst not save./rhere let the wind sweep and the plover cry;/sat thou,go by.// 
From The Princess; Tears,idle tears, 1 know not what they mean,/Tears from the 
depth of somedivine despair/Rise in t@ heart, and gather to the eyes,/In k- 
ing on the happy Autum-fields,/And thinking of the days that are no more. / 
Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail,/That brings our friends up from 
the underworld,/Sad as the last which reddens over one/ That sinks with all we 
love below the verge;/So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more.//Ah,sad and 
strange as in dark summer dams/ The earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds/To 
dying ears,when unto dying eyes/The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; / 
So Sad, so strange, the days that are no more,//Dear as remember'd kisses after 
death, nd sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign'd/On lips that are for others; 
deep as(love first „and wild with all regret: /0 Death in Life,the days that are 
no mora, (406) “Now sleeps the crimson petal,now the white;/Nor waves the 
cypress in the palace walk;/Now winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: /me 
fire-fly wakens: waken thou with me.(487)//...//Now folds the lily all her 
sweetness up,/And slips into the bosom of the lake:/So fold thyself,my dear- 
est, thou, and slip/Into my bosom and be lost in ne. Come down,0 maid, 
from yonder mountain height:/What pleasure lives in height(the shepherd sang),/ 


j In height and cold, the splendour of the hills?/.../And cone, for Love is of the 
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valley,come,/For Iove is of the valley, cone thou down/And find hinß z 
let the wild/Kean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave/The monstrous ledges there 
to slope,and spill/Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke,/That like 
a broken purpose waste in the air: ). /. . . and sweet is every sound, (488)/Sweeter 
thy voice,but every sound is sweet;/Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lam, / 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms,/And murmuring of innumerable bees( 489), 
> The Daisy. Written at Edinburgh: O love,what hours were thine and nine, /In lands 
of palm and southern pime;/In lands of palm,of orange-blosson, /0f olive, aloe, 
and maize and vine.(489)//...//What more? we took our last adieu,/Amā up the 
snowy Splugengrew, / But ere ve reach'd the highest summit/I pluck'd a daisy, I 
gave it you.//It told of England then to me,/And now it tells of Italy./0 love 
we two shall go no longer/To lands of summer across the sea;//...//1 found, tho? 
crush'd to hard and dry,/This nurseling of another sky/Still in the little book 
you lent me,/And where you tenderly laid it by://and I forgot the clouded Forth,/ 
The gloom that saddens Heaven @and Earth,/The bitter east, the misty sunmer/ nd 
gray metropolis of the North.(492)//Perchance,to lull the throbs of pain,/Per- 
chance,to charm a vacant brain,/Perchance,to dream you still beside me,/My fancy 
fled to the South again. 
In Memoriam: I held it truth,with him who sings/To one clear harp in divers tones,/ 
That men may may rise on stepping-stones/Of their dead selves to higher things. 
(493)//...//He is not here; but far away/The noise of life begins again, /and 
ghastly thre' the drizzling rain/On the bald street breaks the blank day.//...// 
Calm is the morn without a somd, /Caln as to suit a calmer grief,/And only thro’ 
the faded leaf/The chestnut pattering to the groumd://...//Calm and deep peace 
in this wide air,/These leaves that redden to the fall;/and in my heart, If calm 
TA rad all,/If any calm,a calm despair:(495)//Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, / 
% And waves that sway themselves in rest, und dead calm in that noble breast/ 
Big) dor Which heaves but with the heaving deep.//...//To-night the wind begins to rise/ 
S 4, And roar from yonder dropping : / e last ved leaf is whirl'd away,/The rooks 
are blown about the skies;(496)//...//I envy not in any mocds/The captive void 
of noble rage, The linnet born within the cage, / That never knew the summer 
r woods://...//I hild it true, ate er befall;/I feel 1t, when I sorrow most;/'Tis 
ufus! better to have loved and lost / Than never to have loved at al1.(497)//...//That 
L ot a worm is cloven in vain; / That not a moth with vain desire/Is shrivell'd in 
a fruitless fire,/Or but subserves another's gain.//Behold,we know not anything; 
/I can but trust that good shall fall/At last---far off-~-at last,to all,/and 
every winter change to spring.//So er dream; but what am I?/An infant cry- 
ing in the nights/am infant crying for Tight thej :/And with no language but a 
ery.(498)//...//are God and Nature then at strife,/That Nature lends such evil 
dreams?/So careful of the type she seems,/So careless of the single life;//then 
I, considering everywhere/Her secret meaning in her deeds,/and finding that of 
fifty seés/She often brings but one to bear.//I falter where I firmly trod, / und 
falling with my weight of cares/ Upon the great world's alkerestairs/That slope 
thro' darkness up to God,//...//"So careful of the type?” but no./From scarped 
cliff and quarried stone/She cries,"A thousand types are gone: JI care for nothing, 
all shall go. (499% . mo trusted God was love indeed / And love Creation’s 
final law--/Tho' Nature, red in tooth and cla / Vith ravine, shriekded against his 
ereed / . . Jo life as futile, then, as frail!/O for thy voice to soothe and 
bless}/What hope of answer, or redress?/Behind the veil behind the vel. (500% 
., But if I praise the busy tow,/He loved to rail against still,/For "groud 
in yonder social mill/We rub each other's angles dom, (502)/ ¥and merge” he said 
»in form and gloss/The picturesque of man and nan. % e talk'd: the stream beneath 
us ran,/The wine-flask lyig couch'd in moss,//...//And brushing ankle-deep in 
flowers,/We heard behind the woodbine veil/The milk that bubbled in the pail,/and 
buzzings of the honied hours.(503)//...//But when those others, one by one, /Withdr 
-ew themselves from me and night,/ 
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and in the house light after iightWent out, and I was ail aione,(504)//...// 
Vague words! but ah,how hard to frame/In matter-moulded forms of speech,/ 
Or ev'n for intellect to reach/Thro' memory that which I became://...//and 
suck'd from out the distant gloom/A breeze began to tremble oter/The large 
leaves of the sycamore,/And fluctuate all the still perfume,(505)//...//"The 
dam, the dam, and died away;/And East and West,without a breath,/Mixt their 
dim lights,like life and death,/To broaden into bomdless sky.(506)//...//Now 
rings the woodland loud and long,/The distance takes a lovelier hue, / And 
drown'd in yonder Livin; blue/The lark becomes a sightless song.//...//Brom 
land to land; and in my breast / Spring wakens too; and my regret/Becomes an 
April violet, und buds and blessoms like the rest(507). 
Idylls of the King(Vivien's Song in "Lancelot and wlaine"): ...//It is the lit- 
tle rift within the lute,/rhat by and by vill make the music mute,/Ama ever 
widening slowly silence all.//The little rift within the lover's lute, or 
little pitted speck in garner'd fruit,/That rotting inward slowly moulders all, 
(510%%/. 
Thomas Stoddart 
Her,A Statue: Her life is in the narble:. . / Vou hear no whisper through 
Those love-divided lips;.../.../She sleeps: her life is sleep,--~-a holy rest! 
(531)/..e/How beautiful!---The very lips do speak/Of love, and bid us worship: 
the pale cheek/Seems blushing through the marble--%through the snow$(532) 
Robert Broming 
Meeting at Night: ...//Then a mile of warm sea»scented beach;/Three fields to 
cross till a farm appears; YA tap at the pane,the quick sharp scratch/And blue 
spurt of a lighted match,/And a voice less loud,thro' its joys and fears,/Then 
the two hearts beating each to each! (534). 
Home-Thoughts,from Abroad: Oh, to be in Bagland/Now that April's there, . / mile 
he chaffinch sings on the orehard bough/In gland---now!(543)//That's the wise 
thrush; he sings each song twice over / Lest you should think he never could re- 
capture/The first fine careless rapture: /. (535) 
Any Wife Hus t ecce//eee/And if a man would oress his lips to lips/ 
Fresh as the wilding hedge-rose-cup there slips/The dew-drop out of,must it be 
by stealth?//...//So must I see, from where I sit and watch,/My own self sell my- 
self,my hand attach/Its warrant to the very thefts from ne- / Iove, so, then, 
if thou wilt! Give all thou canst/Away to the new faces~--disertranced--—/{Say 
. it and think it) obdurate no more,/Re-issue looks and words from the old nint---/ 
bass them afresh,no matter whose the print/Image and superseription once they 
bore! (538)//Re-coin thyself and give it them to spend,--/It all comes to the 
same thing at the end,/Since mine thou vast, nin? art, and mine shalt be, / Falithfu! 
or faithless,sealing up the sum/Or lavish of my treasure,thou must come/Back to 
the heart's place here I keep for thee!//Only,why should it be with stain at ali 
my must I, twixt the leaves of coronal,/Put any kiss of pardon on thy brow?/ 
Why need the other women know so much,/And talk together, Such the look and such 
?The smile he used to love with,then as now!"//Might I die last and shew thee! 
Should I find/Such hardships in the few years left behind,/If free to take and 
light my lamp,and go/Into thy tomb,and shut the door and sit,/Seeing thy faee 
on those four sides of it/The better that they are so blank, I know!//(539)... 
/Outstripping my ten small steps with one stride?/... 
Two in the Campagna: ...//For ne, I touched a thought, I kmow,/Has tantalized me 
many times,/(Llike turns of thread the spiders throw/Making across our path) for 
rhymes/ ib catch at and let go.(540)//Help me to hold it; first it ieft/The yell- 
owing fennel, rm to seed/‘there, branching from the brickwork's cleft,/Some old 
tomb's ruin: yonder weed/Took up the floating weft,//where one smail.orange cup 


amassed/Five beetles,~--blind and green they grope/Among the ane eee See 
last, / hverymere on the srassy slope/I traced it. Hold it rast: (54%. / luo. 
7 
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I yearn upvard- touch you clogs, haoi tad away. our cheek, Yb 


. ur soul's warmth,~--I pluck the rose/ nd love it more than tongue can 
apenk - Then the good minute goes. /. . . fd ust when I seemed about to learn!/ 
Where is the thread now? off again! / The old triek! Only I disewrm—~~/Infinite 
passion,and the pain/of @Pfinite hearts thet yearn. (542) 
Life in a love: .../No sooner the old hope goes to ground/Than a new one, straight 
to the self-same mark, 
ee Ah,did you once see Shelley plain,/And did he stop and speak to 
you?/And did you speak to him again?/How strange it seems,and new!//...//I 
crossed a moor with a mame of its owmn/And a certain use in the world no doubt, 
Yet a hand's—breadth of it shines alone/'Mid the blank miles roumd about (544) 
for there I picked up on the heather/And there I put inside my breast/A moult- 
ed feather,an eagle-feather—zvel l, I forget the rest(545), 
Bishop 3 Apology: .../The common problen, yours, nine, every one's, la 
---not to fancy what were fair in 11fe/ provided it could be, but, finding 
first/What may be, then find how to make it fair/Up to our means: a very differ- 
ent thing!/.../But one,a nan, who is man and nothing more,/May lead within a 
world which(by your leave)/Is Rome or london, not Fool's-paradise,. (549) /immbellish 
Rome,idealize away,/Make paradise of london if you can,/You're welcome,nay, 
you're wise./A simile!/We mortals cross the ocean of this world/Each in his 
„average cabin of life;/The best is not big,the worst yields elbow-room./Now 
for our six months’ voyage---how prepare? 7. n India screen is pretty furnit- 
ure, /A piano-forte is a fine resouree,/All Balzac's novels occupy one shelf,/The 
| new edition fifty volumes iong;/.../Go on! slabbed marble,what a bath it makes!/ 
.--/the captain, or whoever's master here---/You see him screw his face up; what's 
his cry/Ere you set foot on shipboard? "Six feet squarej"/(550).../We speak of 
what is; not of what might be,/.../Gramt I'm a beast, why, beasts must lead 
beasts' lives!/Suppose I own at once to tail and claws;/The &taileless man 
exceeds me: but being tailed/ 111 lash out lion fashion, and leave apes(557)/to 
dock their stump and dress their hamches up./My business is not to remake 
myself,/But make the absolute best of what God made(558)./.../Our interest's on 
the dangerous edge of things./The honest theif,the tender murderer,/The super- 
| stitious atheist,demirep/That loves and saves her soul in new French books) 
| We watch while these in equilibrium keep/The giddy line midway./.../Why needs 
a bishop be a fool or kmave/when there's a thousand diamond weights between’ / 
(559) %. . Try to be Shakespeare. . / Spare my self-knowledge---there's no 
fooling me./ If I prefer renlaining my poor self, / I say so not inself-dispraise bu 
. but praise,(562)/.../With ne, fal th means perpetual umbelief/ kept quiet ike the 
| snake ‘neath Michael's foot / ho stands calm just because he @ feels it writhe 
| (567)/.../How we may lead a comfortable life,/How suit our luggage to the cabin's 
512. (570) /.. / I'm at ease nov, friend; worldly in this world,(571)/... 
Emily Bronté 
The Visionary: Silent is the house; all are laid asleep; /one alone looks out 
o'er the snow-wreaths deep,/Watching every cloud,dreading every breeze/That 
whirls the wildering drift,and bends the groaning trees,//Cheerful is the 
hearth,soft the matted floor;/Not one shivering gust creeps through pane or 
door;/The little lamp burns straight,its rays shoot strong and fatr:/I trim it 
well,to be the weeder{ wanderér's Star guiding-q@tr.//(606)...//Burn, then, 
little lamp; glimmer straight and clear—-/Hush! a rustling wing stirs,methinks, 
the air:?He for whom I wait,thus ever comes to me;/Strange Power! I trust thy 
might; trust thou my constancy. 
The Prisoner: "Still,let my tyrants know,I am not doomed to wear/Year after 
year in gloom,and desolate despair;/A messenger of Hope comes very night to me,/ 
And offers for short life,eternal liberty.//He comes with western winds, th 
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evening's wandering airs,/With that clear dusk of heaven that brings the thickest 
stars. /Winds take a pensive tone, and stars a tender fire,/and visions rise, and 
change, that kill me with desire.//Desire for nothing mow maturer years, / 
When Joy grew mad with ave, at comting future tears. / when, If my spirit's sky was 
full of flashes warm,/I knew not whence they cane, from sun or thunder-storn. // 
But, first, a hush of peace -a soundless calm descends;/The struggle of desires, 
and fierce impatience ends; ute music soothes ny breast mut tered harmony ,/ 
That I could never dream,till Earth was lost to mne. Ihen dawns the Invisible; 
the Unseen its truth reveals;/My outward sense is gone,my inward essence feels: 
Its wings are almost free---its home,its harbour fowd,/Measuring the gulf it 
stoops and dares the final bound.(607)/f0$ dreadful is the check-—intense the 
agony---/When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see;/When the pulse 
begins to throb,the brain to think again;/The soul to feel the flesh,and the 
felsh to feel the chain. // Let I would lose no sting,would wish no torture less;/ 
The more that anguish racks,the earlier it will blesss;/and robed in fires of 
hell,or bright with heavenly shine,/If it but herald death,the vision is 
divine;" l 
rThe following are the last lines my sister Emily ever wrote! No coward soul is 
mine,/No trembler in the wrld‘s storm-troubled sphere: JI see Heaven's glories 
shine,/And faith shine equal,arming me from fear.//0.God within my breast,/Al- 
nighty,ever-present Deity!/Life---that in me has rest,/As I---umdying Life--- 
have power in Thee!//Vain are the thousand creeds/hat move men's hearts: mutter 
-ably vain;/Worthless as withered weeds,/Or idle froth amid the boundless main,// 
(608)...//Though earth and man were gone,?And sums and universes ceased to be,/ 
And thou were left alone,/Every existence would exist in Thee.//There is not 
room for Death, nor atom that his might (Féader\could) void: /rhou---THOU arè 
Being and Breath,/And what THOU art may never be destroyed. (609) 

Arthur Hugh Clough 
Amours de Voyage: Juxtaposition,in fine; and whet is juxtaposition?/look you, wash 
we travel along in the railway-carriage,or steamer,/and,pour passer le temps, 
till the tedious journey ve ended, / Lay aside paper or book, to talk with the 
girl that is next one;/And,pour passer le temps,with the terminus all but in 
prospect,/Talk of eternal ties and marriages made in heaven./(613)... 

Coventry Patmore 
Winter: I,singularly moved/To love the lovely that are not beloved,/Of all the 
Seasons,most/Love Winter,...4.ee/It is not death, but plenitude of peace: (655% 

Thomas Hardy 
In a Wood( from the Woodlanders): Pale beech and pine-tree blue,/Set in one 
clay,/Bough to bough cannot you/Live out your day? (821) men the rains skim 
and skip,/Why mar sweet comradeship,/Blighting with poison-drip/Neighbourly 
spray?//Haert-halt and spirit-lame,/City-opprest,/Unto this wood I eame/As to 
a nest;/Dreaming that sylvan peace/Offered the harrowed ease „Nature a soft 
release/From men's wmrest.//But,having entered in,/Great growths and small/ 
Show them to men akin-~~/Combatants a11!/Sycamore shoulders oak,/Bines the slim 
sapling yoke,/Ivy-spun halters choke/Elms stout and tall.//Touches from ash,0 
wych,/Sting you like scorn!/You, too, brave hollies,twiteh/Sidelong from thron./ 
Even the rank poplars bear/Illy a rival's air,/Cankering in black despair/If 
overborne,(822)//Sinee,then,no grace I find/Taught me of trees,/Turn I back to 
my kind,/Worthy as these. / There at least smiles abound,/There discourse trills 
around,/There,now and then, are found/Life-loyalties, (823) 
The Darkling Thrush: I leant upon a coppice gate/when Frost was spectre-gray,/ 
And Winter's dregs made desolate/ rhe weakening eye of day./The tangled bine- 
stems scored the sky/like strings of broken lyres,/And ail mankind that hau ted 
nigh/Had sought their household fires.//.../The ancient pulse of germ and birth/ 


Was shrunken hard and dry,/And every spirit upon earth/Seemed fervourless as I. 
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//At once a voice arose among/The bleak twigs overhead/ In a full-hearted evenson? 
/Of joy illimited;/and aged thrush,frail,gamt,and small,/In blast-beruffled 
plume,/Had chosen thus to fling his soul/Upon the growing gloom.//So little 
cause for carollings/Of such ecstatic sowd/Was written on terrestrial things/ 
Afar or nigh around, (824)/ That I could think there trembled through/His happy 
good-night air/Some blessed Hope,whereof he kmew?7And I was mavare (825) 

On the Departure Platform: We kissed at the barrier; and passing through/She left 
me, and moment by momeht got smaller and smaller,wmtil to my vie / she was but a 
spot; /A wee white spot of muslin fluff/That dom the diminishing platform bore/ 
Through hustling crowds of gentle and rough/ 1o the carriage door,//Usder the 
lamplight’s fitful glowers,/Behind dark groups from far and near,/whose interests 
were apart from ours,/She would disappear, (829)/ Then show again,till I ceased 
to see/That flexible form,that nebulous mite; / Aud she who more than my life to 
me/Had vanished quite. // 4830). 


CTT These market~dames,mid-aged with lips 
thin-drawn,/and tissues sere,/Are they the ones we loved in yearssgone,/And court 
~ed here? (832) //... 

naras Tae ets en ee With rain,with eve in partnership, / 
Descended darkly, dri p, drip, drip, Beyond the last lone lamp I passed/Walking 
Slowly,whispering sadly,/Two linked loiterers,wan,dowmcast;/Some heavy thought 
constrained each face,/And blinded them to time and place.///.,..//when I retrod 
that watery vay / Sone hours beyond the droop of day.(837)/Still I found pacing 
there the twain/Just as slowly,just as sadly,/Heedless of the night and rain. / 
One could but wonder who they were,/And what wild woe detained them there.// 
Though thirty years of blur and blot/Have slid since I beheld that spot, / Aud saw 


in curious converse there/Moving slowly,moving sadly/That mysterious tragic pair, 
/Its olden look may linger on--/All but the couple; they have gone.//Whither? 

Who knovs, indeed. . . And yet/fo ne, when nights are weird and vet, /without those 
comrades there at tryst/Creeping slowly,creeping sadly,/That lone lane does not 
exist./There they seem brooding on their pain,/And will,while such a lame remain. 


1858). 


Mary Coleridge 
Gone: About the litike chambers of my heart/Friends have been coming--~going-— 
many a year. / The doors stand open there./Some,lightly stepping enter; some 
depart.//Freely they come and freely go, at will./The walls give back their 
laughter; all day long/They f111 thehouse with song./One door alone is shut, one 
chamber still.(924) : z 
"He Knoweth® Not that the Daa are Thise”; The weapon that you fought with wes 
a word,/And with that word you stabbed me to the heart./Not once but twice you 
did it,for the sword/Made no blood start.//They have not tried you for your 
life. You go/Strong in such innocence as men will boast./They have not buried ne. 
They do not know/Life from its ghost. (925). 
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Francis Bacon, Select ions, ed. P. E. & E. F. Matheson, Oxford. 


e ker re eee, 


Introduction: The contemporary of Shakespeare and tale igh, thrilled like 

them by the expanded vision that belongs to the age of exploration and 
discovery,he wes but half enfranchised from the influences of an earlier 

age. The critic of Aristotle, che still moves among phrases and formlae,"axioms" 
and "forms",which suggest the language of the Schoolmen. A writer of stately 
and nervous English,he cannot understand that his fame will tahoe secure in 
English than in in Latin( iee his letter to Sir Toby Matthew).0Living in an 

age which produced Napier's Logarithmic Tables(1614),Galileo's thermometer 

and telescope,Gilbert's On the Magnet-—--the contemporary of Tycho . Brahe 
and of Kepler, he was singularly out of touch(viii) with the actual discov- 
eries of his time (ix). Racon himself explained the title of his Essays: 

"The word is late, but the thing is ancient. Por Seneca's Epistles of Lucilius, 
“Tf one mark them well pare but Essays,that is dispersed meditations,though con- 
veyed in the form of E Epistles"(Dedication to Prince Henry) Dr Abbott brings 
them into relation with ie Antitheta,or "Opposite Maxima" described in De 

p VI.3,--~"commonplaces" contracted "into certain acute and concise 
sentences, to be as skeins or bottoms of thread which may be unwinded at large 
when they are wanted"(Francis Bacen, p136)(xi). 


Advancement of Learning 
.. howsoever the condition ef life of ped aktes hath been scorned upon theat- 


res,as the ape of tyranny [ Cf Florio's Montaigne,ed.1603,p.60: "I have in 

my youth oftentimes been vexed to see a Pedant brought in, in most of Italian 
comedies,for a vice or sportmaker." Bacon's form @ rede has three 
syllables. The Italian pedante vas not yet fully naturalized as pedant}... 
education...hath been in some sort fof Tate times revived) by the colleges of 
the Jesuits,of whom,although in regard of their superstition I may say, Quo 
meliores,eo deteriores["the better they are, the worse they are", a saying 

od Piogenes; see Diog. Leert.,VI.46! 3 yet in regard to this, and some other 
points concerning human learning and moral matters,I may sey, as Age¢silaus 
said to his enemy Pharnabazus, Talis quum sis nit Sie noster esses [See ing you 
are such a man I wish you belonged to us“; Plutarch, PETE 5 (110). 


.. „never caring in all tempests what becomes of 5 of estates, so they 


ne (111). 


Here therefore is the first distemper of learning, vhen men study words and 

not matter....It seems to me that alion's frenzy is a goo: emblem or port- 
reiture of this vanity: for words are but the images of matters; and except thay 
have life of reason and invent ion, to fall in love with them is all one as to 
fall in love with a picture! Ovid,Metam.,X.243 on Pygmalion falling in love with 
the statue he had made?! (122). 


For men have entered into a desire of learning and knovledge, somet ines upon 

a natural curiosity end inquisitive appetites; sometimes to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament and repugtation; and 
sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and contradictien; and most times 
for lucre and profession; and seldom sincerely(112) to give a true account of 
their gift of reason,to the benefit and use of men: as if there were sought 

in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or 

a terrace for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair 
prospect; or a tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort 
or commanding ground for strife and contention; or a shop for profit or sale; 


may save themselves in the cockboat of their own fo 
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and@not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man's 
estate....Niether is my meaning, as vas spoken of Socrates,to call philosophy 
down from heaven to converse upon the earth[{Cicero,Tus. Disp.e,V.4.104; that is, 
to leave naturel philosophy aside,end to apply knowledge only to manners and 
policy. But as both heaven and earth do conspire and contribute to the use and 
benefit of man; so the end oughtto be, from both philosophies to separate and 
reject vain speculations....that knowledge may not be as a courtesan,for pleas- 
ure and vanity only, or as a bondwoman,to acquire and gain to her master's 

use; ut as a spouse, for generation, fruit and comfort (113). 


arning makes for peace and order]l...which merit was lively set forth by 
the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus's theatre, where all beasts 
and birds assembled; and forgetting their several appetites,some of prey,some 
of game,some of quarrel,stood all sociably together listening unto the airs 
and accords of the harp: the sound whereof no sooner ceased,or was drowned by 
some louder noise,but every beast returned to has om nature: wherein is aptly 
described the nature and condition of men, who are full of savage and unreclaim- 
ed desires,of profit, of lust, of revenge; which as long as they give ear to 
precepts,to laws,to religion,sweetly touched with eloquence and persuasion of 
books,of sermons,of harangues,so long is society and peace maimteined....For 
although he might be thought partial to his ow profession,that said "Then 
should people and estates be heppy, when either kings were philosophers,or 
philosophers kings, Plato, Reg., V; a favourite saying of Antoninus Pius}; yet 
so much is verified by experience, that under learned princes and governors there 
have been ever the best times: for howswever kings may have their imprefections 
in their passions and customs; yet if they be illuminate by learning, they have 
those notions of religion,policy,and mora er do preserve them and re- 
frain them from all ruinous and derenptor 9 rs end excesses; whispering ever- 
more in their ears,when counsellors ond(114) servants setnd mute and silent.... 
it is an assured truth,which is contained in the verses,"Scilicet ingenuas did- 
icisse fideliter artes/Emollit mores,nec sinit esse feros"fOvid, e Ep. 
Pont. 11. 9. 47: "faithfully to have learned liberal arts softens manners and 
makes them gentle"]. It taketh away the wildness and barfearism and fierceness 
of men's minds; but indeed the accent hath need be upon fideliter; for a 
little superficial learning doth rather work a contrary effect. For ell 
things are admired either because they are new,or because they, are great. For 
novelty,no man that wadeth in learning or contempletion througly,but will find 
that printed in his heary,Nil novi super terram fEcclesiastes 1. 10; Vuigate: 


"nihil sub sole novum. Neither, o 5 arvel at the play of puppets, 
that goeth behind the cirtain, d e ö che motion. And for magnitude, 
as Alexander the treat, ef ter that he was used to great ar ſes, and the great 
corquests of the spacious provinces in Asa, en he received letters out of Greec 
-e, of some fights and services there, which vere commonly tor a basgage, or 

a fort,or some walled town at the most,he said,"It seemed to him,that he was 
advertised of (115) the battles of the frog and the mice, that the old tales 

went of"[{Plutarch,Agesilaus,15.6,relates that Alexander cailed the battle be- 
tween Antipater and Agis a battle of mice, Cf Seneca,Nat. Quaest. I.prol. 10: 
"formicarum iste discursus est in angusto laborantium"], So certainly,if a man 
meditate much upon the universal frame of na ture, the earth with men upon it(the 
divineness of souls except) will not seem much other than an ant-hill whereas 
some ants carry corn, and some carry their young,and some go empty, and all to 
and fro a little heap of dust. . . Epictetus. . . vent forth one day and saw a woman 
weeping for her pitcher of earth that wadghroken,snd went forth the next day 


@ 
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e region and country of massy bodies: so we may go forvard, a d see 
water and massy bodies move to the centre of the earth; but rather than to 
suffer a divulsion in the ocſdgt inuance of nature, they will move upwards from 
the centre of the earth,forsaking their duty to the earth in regard of their duty 
to the world. This double nature of good, and the comparative thereof, 1s much 
more engraven upon man,if he degenerate not: unto whom the conservation of duty 
to the public ought to be much more precious than the conservation o. 29 888 Jug 
ye according to the memorable speech of Pompeius Magnus(124)...Necesse est 
1 at thon ut vivam[Plutarch,Pomp.,50] . . . that comparison,which bythagoras made 
for the grecing and magnifying of philosophy and contemplation: “That if Hiero 
were ever at the Olympian gemes, he new the manner, that some came to try their 
fortune for the prizes,and some came as merchants to utter their commodities,and 
some came to make good cheer and meet their friends, and some came to look on; and 
that he was one of them that came to lock on"[The story is told by Cicero,Tusc, 
Disp.,v.3,from Heraclides Ponticus,of Leo tyrant of vhilus,ynot of Hiero]. ut 
men must know,that in this theatre of man's life it is reserved on y for God 
and angels to be lookers on(125)....For althogh sometimes a looker on may see 
more than a gamester,and there be a proverb more arrogant than soumd,"The the 
vale best discovereth thgyhili" Cr. the essay "Of Followers and Friends“; 
yet there is small doubt hat men can write best and most really and materially 
in their own professions; and that the writing of speculative men of active 
matter for the most part doth seem to men of experience,as Phormio's argument 
\ of the wars seemed to Hannibal, to be but d eams and dotage[Cicero,De Orat.ii. 
18.75.Phormio the veripatetic lectured Hannibal on the art of war}, Unly 
there is one vice which accompanieth them that write in ther own professions, 
that they magnify them in excess(127),. 


e For as the ancient politiques in popular estates were wont to compare the people 
Selb the sea, and the orators to the vinds Df. Demosthenes, n the Embassy, 56: 
Maypa The deople is the most unstable thing in the world and the most incalculable, 
Me inconstant as a wave of the sea,stirred by every chance wind" (127) . . . 80 the 
A people would be peaceable and tractable,if the seditious orators did not set 
. hem in working and agitation: so it may be fitly said that the mind in the nat- 
e, thereof would be temperate and stayed, if the af fections, as winds did not 
i Ayes ut it into tumult and perturbation, And here again I find strange, as before, 
that Aristtotle should have written divers volumes of Ethics,and never handled 
the affections,which is the pr yal subject thereof; and yet in his Rhetorics, 
where they are considered Gol iaterei i buy and in a second degree(as they may 
be moved by speech), he findeth place for then, and handelth them well for the 
quantity. . . . Better travails,I suppose, had the Stoics taken in this argument [p Iu- 
tarch and seneca had written on mger, eto. J. . . BUL the poets and writers of 
histories are the best doctors of this knowledge; where ve may find painted 
forth with great life,how affections are kindled and incited; and how pacified 
and refrained; end how a ain contained from further act and further degree; how 
they disclose themselves; how they work; how they vary; how hhey gather and forti 
-fy; how they are enwrapped one within another; and how they do fight and 
encounter one with another; nd other the like particularities. Amongst thw 
which this last is of(128)special use in moral and ci¥il matters; how,I say, to 


set affcetion against affection,and to master one by another; even as we_use to 
hunt beast with beast, ang. fly bird with bird¥ehich OtherwiSs percase we could 
t so easily S T: upon whic oundation is erected that excellent use of 


aemium nd poena,whereby civil states consist; employing the predominant 
affections of fear and hope, for the suppressing and bridling the rest{bk ii,ed. 
Wrig=t,p.2091(129), j4 
* = a. 


PUL, 
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good ends, and again, that he be resolute, constant, and true unto thems it 
will follow that he shall mould himself into all virtue at once. And this is 
indeed like the work of nature; whereas the other course is like the work of 
hand. For as when a carver makes an image,he shapes only that part where— 
upon he worketh; as if he be upon the face, that part which shall be the 
body is but a rude stone still, till such times as he comes to it. But cont- 
reriwise when nature makes a flower or living creature, she formeth rudiments 
of all the parts at one time. Se in obtaining virt de by habit,while a man 
practiseth temperance,he doth not profit much te fortitude,ner the like; hut 
when he dedicateth and applieth himself to geod ends,look,what virtue so- 
ever the pursuit and passage towards those ends doth commend unto him, he is 
invested of a precedent disposition RGAN form himself thereunte(130).... 
And as it is elegantly said by Menandér of vain love, which is but a false 
imitation of divine love, mer melior Sephista laevo ad hum@aname vitam,that 
love teacheth a man to carry hizself better than the sephist er preceptor, 
which he calleth left-handed, bee ause, vith all his rules and preceptions, he 
cannot form a man so dexterously,nor with that facility tpo prize hi Í 
and govern himself,as love cen dot so certainly, if a man's mind be truly 

fi inflamed with charity, it doth work him suddenly inte greater perfeet ien 


if than all the other doctrine of morality can de, which is but a sophist in com 


, parison of the other....Only charity admitteth no excess. For so we see, aspiring 

j be like God in power,the angels transgressed and fell; Ascendam,et ero 

similis altissimo(Iseiah,xiv.14): by aspiring te be like God in Knowledge, 

7-6 man transgressed and fell; Eritis sicut Dii,scientes bonum et malum(Genesis, 
111.5): but by aspiring to a similitude of God in goodness or leve,neither 

man nor angel ever transgressed,or shall transgress(131). 


.. pragmat ical men may not go away with an opinion that learning is like a 
lark,that can mount,and sing,and please herself,and nothing else; but may 
know that she heldeth as well of the hawk,that can soar aleft, and can also 
descend and strike upon the preyggg....-Momus sceing in the frame of man's 
heart such angles and recesses, found fault there was not a windew to look into 
them [Lac ian,fermotim. , 20 132). 


New Atlantis 
The Strangers’ Houses China also,and chin great Atlantis(that you call Aner- 
TO have new but junks and caneas,abounded then in tall ships....And 
for our own ships,they went sundry voyages...as to Paguin({which is the same 
with Cambaline) and Quinzy,upon the Oriental Seas,as far as to the berders ef 
the East Tartary(147)....the like law against the admission of strangers with- 
out licence is an ancient law in the kingdom of China,and yet continued in 
use. hut there it is a poor thing( 151). . . 80 is it not in China. Por the Chinese 
sail where they will,or can; which showeth,that their law of keeping out 
strangers is a law of pusillanimity and fear(152). 
S alomon's House: ...we put divers cements,as the Chinese do their porcelain 
(14)... we have twelve that sail inte fereign countries under the names of 
other nations(for our own we conceal),who bring us the books and abstracts, and 
patterns of experiments ef all other parts. These we call Merchant z 
We have three that collect the experiments which ars tm all books. These ve 
call BDepredaters. We have three that collect the experiments of all mechanical 
arts, and also of liberal sceinces...These we call Mystery-men [Middle English 
mistere,from 01d French est ier (ust ier), i. e. craft}... three Comipilersa(158 ) 


...3 Nene factors. . 3 Lamps...3 Ineculators. Last ly, ve have three that raise 
th e nue, MOE AE? vl ind? tle g, Clusvaben’ Aine, k ae, TE we Tat peters . 
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.. . It were too long to go over the particular remedies which learning doth 
minister to all the diseases of the minds; someyimes purging the ill—humours, 
sometimes opening the obstructions,sometimes helping digestion sometimes 
increasing appetite,somctimes healing the wounds and exulcerations thereof 
(116)....certein it is that Veritas and Bonitas differ but as the seal and the 
prints for Truth prints Goodness....We see the dignity of the commandment is 
according to the dignity of the commanded: to have commandment over beasts, as 

. herdsmen have, is a thing contemptible; to have commandment over children,as 
achoolmasters have, is a matter of small honour; to have commandment ever ga- 
lley-slaves is a disparagement rather than an honour(117)....We see in all 
other pleasures there is sateity,and after they be used, their verdure depart- 
eth; which showeth...that it was the novelty which pleased, and not the 
quality. And therefore we see that voluptuous men turn friars,and ambitious 
princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge there is no satiey...the poet 
Lucretius deseribeth elegant! II. 1-10. "Suave mari magno" etc. quoted also 
in the essay "Of Neth“! (118): 


.. -amongst so many great foundations of colleges in Europe,! find strange that 
they are all dedicated te professions,and none left free to arts and sciences 
at large. For if men judge that learning should be referred te action,they 
judge well; but in this they fall into the error descri bed in the ancient 
fable, in which the other parts of(119) the body did suppose the stomach had 
been idle, because it neither performed the office of motion,as the limbs do, 
nor of the sense, as the head doth but yet notwithstanding it is the stomach 
thet dimegteth qe ributeth to all the rest. So if any nan think philos- 
ophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all prof- 
essions are from thence served and supplied(120). 


For as for poesy,it is rather a pleasure or play of imagination,than a work 
of duty thereof [This passage occurs in bk ii; in the same bk Supra, ed. 

Aldis vright, p. 88: "The parts of human learning have reference to the three 
parts of man‘s understandings history to his memory,poesy to his imagination, 
amd philbophy to his reason") (122). te rte il Has Y A $ 
For as knowledges are new delivered, there is a knind of ent fester rror 
between the deliverer and the receiver. For he that delivereth knowledge, 
desireth to deliver it in such ferm as may be best believed,and not as may 
be best examined; and he that receiveth knewledge,desireth rather present 
sa-tisfaction,than expectant inquiry; and so rather not te doubt, than net 
ite errs glory making the author not te lay open his weakness,and sloth making 
the disciple not te know his strength. But knowledge that is delivered as a 
thread to be spum on,ought te be delivered and intimated,if it were pessible, 
in the seme methgod wherein it was seg Ga and se is it possible ef knew- 
ledge induced (123). . . the delivery o wledge(as it is new used) is as 
of fair bodies of trees without the roots; good for the carpenter but not 

for the planter. But if yeu will have sciences grew,it is less matter for the 
shaft or body of the tree, o you look well te the taking up ef the roots bk 
11, d. ur ig, p. 1714 (124). 


There is formed in every thing a double nature of good: the one, as every 
thing is a total or substantive in itself; the ether,as it is a part or 

me mber of a greater body whereof the latter is in degree the greater and 
the worthier,because it tendeth to the conservation of a more general form 
rbk ii, ed. Vr ight, p. 1891 H Therefore we the iron in particular sympathy 

mo vet h to the loadstone; but yet(it if) exceed a certain quanity,it forsaketh 


the affection to che loads ene, en, Like a good patriot moveth te the earth, 
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Francis Bacon, Essazs( The World's Classics") 


rus Dedication, 1610-12 to Prince Henry, the rince of Wales,who died when the 
edition was about to be published; Having divided my life into the contemplat- 
ive and active part,I am desirous to give his Majesty and your Highness of the 
fruits of both, simple though they be. To write just treatises requireth leisure 
in the writer,and leisure in the reader,and therefore are not so fit,neither 
in regard of yourHighness's princely affairs,nor in regard of my continual 
services, Which is th ayse that hath de me, choose to write certain brief 
notes, set dow rather W h ee 9 „nen I have called Essays; 
the word is late,but the thing is ancient. For Seneca's Epistles to Lucilius, 
if one mark them well,are but Essays,---that is dispersed meditations, though 
conveyed in the form of Epistles. . . . Zut my hope is they may be as grains of 
salt, that will rahter give you an appetite than offend you with satiety [ Select- 
ions,ed. P. B. % E. F. Matheson, Oxford, p. 431 
Dedication to the Duke of Buckingham: I doe now publish my Essayes; mich, of 
all my other workes,haue beene most Currant: Bem that, as it seemes,they come 
home, to Mens Businesse,and Bosomes, I haue enlarged them, both in Number, and 
Weight; So that they are indeed a New Worke....For I doe conceſ ue, that the 


latine Volume of them, (being in the, Vniuersall Language) may last,as long as 
Bookes last(1) Labvotuctitn Vill 


Qf Truth: What is Truth; said jesting Pilate John xviii. 36); And would not stay 
for an Answer, Certainly there be, that delight in Giddinesse; And count it a 
Bondage, to fix a Beleefe; Affecting Free-will in Thinking, as well as in Acting 

. . . . naturall, though corrupt Loue,of the Lie it selfe., One of the later Schoole 
of the Grecians,examineth the matter,and is at a stand,to thinke what shoul be 
in it,that men should loue Lies; Where neither they make for P.easure,as with 
Foets; Nor for Aduantage,as with the Merchant; but for the Lies sakefLucian: 
"Philopseudes"J....This same Truth,is PARA pode wae ea ey light,that doth not 
shew, the Maswues,and Mummeries,and Tri'ump. pii halfe so Sately,and 
daintil\y,as Candlelights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of a Pearle, 

that sheweth best by day: But it will not rise,to the price of a Diamond,or 
Carbuncle, that sheweth best in varied lights(5). A mixture of a Lie doth euer 
adde Pleasure. Dot’ any an doubt, that if there were taken out of Mens Mindes, 
Vaine Opinions,Flattering Hopes, False valuations, Igeginations 4s one would,and 
the like; but it would leaue the Mindegof a Number of Men,poore shrunken 

Things; full of Melancholy,and Indisposition,and vwnpleasing to themselues? 

One of the Fathers,in great Seuerity,calle oesie, Vinum Daemonum [Bacon pro b 
ably co ed twą. passages, n cibus est poetarum garmina"(Jerome,Epist. 
146); „ie a6 1 propinatum"( Augustine, Comf,,1.16)] á 
. . . But is is not the He, that passeth through the Minde, but the Iie that 
sinketh in, nd setleth in it, that doth the hurt...» The Poet... saith yet excellent 
-ly well: "It is a pleasure to stand vpon the shore, and to see ships tost gron 
the Sea: A pldàgure to stand in the window of(6) a Castle, and to see a Bataille, 
and the Aduentures thereof,below: But no pleasure is comparable, to the standing, 
vpon the vantage ground of truth: . . . And to see the Errours,and Wandrings,Mists, 
and Tegpests,in the, vale below" {be Rerum Natura,II.1-101; So alwaies,that this 
prospect,be with pity,and not with Swelling,or Pride. . . nd that Mixture of 
Yalsehood,is like Allay in Coyne of Gold and Siluer; which may make the Metall 
worke the better,but it embaseth it. For these windimg,and crooked courses,are 
the Goings of the Serpent; which goeth basely vpon the belly,and not vpom the 
Feet. . . . und therfore Momtaigy saith prettily (Essais,II.18,really a quotation 


from Plutarch,lysander. This is Bacon's only mention of Montaigne in the Essays} 
«sh T) 


o¢ Death: Men feare Death, as Children feare to goe in the darke: and as that 
Natural Feare in Children,is increased with fales, so is the other.. . . nd by him 
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that spake one ly as a Philosopher,and Naturall Man, it was well said; 
Pompa Mortis magis terret,quam Mors ipsa’ Seneca,Epist.,xxiv]. Groans 
and Conuulsions,and a discoloured Face, and Friends weeping,and Blackes,and Ot 
~sequies,and the like,shew Death Terrible. It is worthy the obseruing, 
that there is no passion in the minde of man, so weake,but it Mates, and 
Masters,the Peare of Death(9)....Reuenge triumphs ouer Death; Love slights 
it; Honour aspireth te it; Griefe flieth toits eee prepecupateth it 4 
rise. anticipates it; Seneca,Epist. xxivs "ut’ qifffiam t@imore mortis cog- 
antur ad mortem",as when a man throws himself te certain death Ņ from a 
burning house! ; Nay we reade,after Othe the Emperour hed slaine himselfe, 
Pitty(which is the tenderest of Affections) proueked many to die See Taci- 
tus 12. o ao Ne eneen addes Nicenesse & Saciety; 
: iiss KAAT antin o rtis;aut Miser; sed 
MEA from Op e A man would die, 
miserable, one ly vpon a wearinesse to doe 
the same thing, so oft ouer and ouer....For they appeare,to be the same Men, 
till the last, Instant. „Tiber ius. died n di s mla Lion; As Tacitus saith 
1 Of hinjtth Tiber un Virenk Corpa snd Missed tte acacrebant fAnnals,vi. 
oh 50]. Vespasian in a lest; Sitting ypon the Stoole, puto Deus fio” Suetonius 
Vespasian,23. Roman emperors after death were deified and received the 
title of Divus?....Certainly,the Stoikes bestowed too much cost vpon 
Death, and by their great preparatiojs,made it appeare more fearefull....It 
is as Naturall to die,as to be borne; And to a little Infant,perhaps,the one, 
is as painfull,as the other. He that dies in an earnest (10) Pursuit,is like 
mka is wounded in hot Bloud; who,for the time,scarce feeles the Hurt 
111. 


Of Vnity in Religion: Religion be ing the chie fe Band of humane Society, it 
is a happy thing,when it selfe,is well contained,within the true Band of 


Vnity. The Quarrels,and Diuisions about Religion,were Evils vnknowne to the 
Heathen. The leasen vas, because the Religion of the Heathen,consisted rather 
in Rites and Ceremonies; then in any constant Beleefe....But the true God 
hath this Attribute,That he is a Iealous Ged; and therefore,his worship 
and Religion,will endure no Mixture, nor Partner(12)....Contrariwsie,certaine 
Laodiceans,and Lukewarme Persons,thinke they may accomodate Points of Religio 
by Midele Waies,and taking part ef both; And witty Reconcilements; As if they 
would make an Arbitrement,betweene God and „ it is noted 
by one of the Fathers; Christs Coat, indeed had no seame: But the Churches Ves 
-ture was of diuers colours; whereupon he saith, reste varietas sit ,Sciss~ 
ura non sit; They be two Things, Vnity,end Vniformity....¥en create opposit— 
iens,which are not; And put them into new termes,so fixed, as whereas the Mean 
~ing ought to gouerne the Terme,the Terme in effect gouerneth the Meaning. 
There he also two false Peaces,or Vnities; The one, wheit; Peace is grounded, 
but vpon an implicite ignorance; For all Colours will agree in the Parke: 
The other,when it is peeced vp, vpon a direct Admission of(15) Cont/dyries, 
in Fundamental] Points. For Truth and Flsehood,in such things, are like the 
Iron and Clay,in the toes of Nabucadnezars Image; They may Ele aue, but they wi 
will not Incorporate....to propagte. heli rion, by Warrs,or by Sanguinary 
Persecutions....Lucretius...exclaimed; Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum 
What would he haue said,if he had knowne of the Massacre in France,or the 

Jo etr Treason of England?(16)....1t was great Blasphemy,when the Peuill 

—— 7 “‘Said}- I will ascend, and be like the Highest; But it is greater Blasphemy, 

XIV to personate God, and bring him in sayings I will descend and be like the 
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the Shape of @ Vulture, or Rauen(17). 


Of Reuenge: Revenge is a kinde of Wilde Justice; which the more Mans Nature 

runs to,the more ought Lew to weed it out. For as for the first Wrong,it doth 
but offend the Law; but the Revenge of that wrong,putteth the Law out of Off- 
ice.... Therefore why should I be angry with a Men, for louing himselfe better 
then mee? And if any Man should doe wrong,meerely out of ill nature, why? yet 

it is but like the Thorn, or Bryar,which prick,and scratch,because they can doe 
no other, The most Tolerable Sort of Reuenge,is for these wrongs for which there 
is no Law to remedy: But then,let a man take heed,the Reuenge be such,as there is 
no law to pwmish(18)....0esmus Duke of Florence,had a Desperate Saying,against 
perfidious or Neglecting Friends, as if those wrongs were vnpardonable; "You 
hsall reade that we are commanded to forgiue our Enemies; But you neuer read, 
that we are commanded,to forgiue our Friends"(19). 


Of Aduersitie: Prosperity is the Blessing of the Old Testament; Aduersity is 
the Blessing of theNew....Prosperity is not without many Feares and Distastes; 
And Aduersity is not without Comforts and Hopes. Wee see in Needleworkes, and 
Imbroideries,It is more pleasing,to haue a Iiuely Worke,vpon a Sad and Solemne 
Groumds; then to haue a Darke and Melancholy Worke,vpon a Lightsome Ground. ees» 
Certainely,Vertue is like pretious Odours,most fragrant,when they are incensed, 
or crushed: For Prosperity doQth best discover Vices but Aduersity doth best 
discover Vertue(21). 


Qf Simulation and Dissimulation: e but a faint kind of policy, or 


wisdome(22)....Like the Going softly by one that cannot well see. . . . here be 
three degrees, of this Hiding, and Vailing of a Mans Selfe. The first Closenesse, 
Reseruation,and Secrecy; when a Van leaueth himselfe without Obseruvation,or 
withovt Hold to be taken, what he is. The second Disswimulation,in the Negatiues 
when a man lets fall Signes,and Arguments, that he is not, that he is. And the 
third Simulation,in the Af firma tie; when a Man industriously,and expressely, 5 
faigns,and pretends to be, that he is not....Secrecy: It is indeed, the Vertue 

of a Confessour;...the Secret Men, heareth many Confessions; For who will open 
himselfe,to a Blab o bler? But if a Man be thought Secret,it inuiteth 
Base vac cay tie es are due to Secrecy....For He that talketh,what he 
knoweth,will also talke,what he knoweth not. Therefore set it dome: That an 
Habit of Secrecy,is both Politick,and Morall. And in this Part,it is good, that 

a Mans Feee,giue his Tongue,leaue to Speake, For the Difouery,of a Mans Selfe, 
by the Tracts of his Coumtenance,is a great Weaknesse,and Betraying f. Ovid, 
Ars Amat.,11.312; "Nec v@ultu destrue dicta tuo"]....Dissimulation. It followeth 
many times vpon Secrecy,by a necessity: So that,he that will be Seceret,must be 
a Dissembler,in some degree. They will so beset a man with Questions,and draw 
him on,and picke it out of him,that without an_abourd Tay kapui] si Lense he must 
shew an Inclination,one way; Orif he does not, they will gather as much by his 
Silence,as by his Speech, As for faviuocations,or Oraculous Speeches,they cannot 
hold out long. So that no man can be secret,exe pt he(24) giue himselfe a little 
Scope of Dissimulation; which is,as it vere, but the Skirts or Traine of Secrecy. 
But for the third Degree,which is SImulation,and false Profession; That I hold 
more culpable,and lesse politicke; except it be in great and rare Metters....a 
Vice,rising...of a naturall Falsenesse,...The great Adguantages of Simulation 
and Dissimulation g are three. First to lay asleepe Opposition,and to Surprize. 
.. . . The second 148, to reserue to a Mans Selfe,a faire Retreat. . The third is, 
the better to discouer the Minde of another. . 1t is a good shrewd Prouerbe of 
the Spaniard; "Tell a lye,and finde a Truth "['Di mentira,y sacarfs verdad" . 
As if there were no way of Discouery,but by Simulation(25)....The best Compos- 


ition,and Temperature is,to haue Opennesse in Fame and OpinionsSecrecy in Habits; 
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à Esi their Equals,when they are raised. . . . And where there is no Conaprison, no En 
A ay! 
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Pissimlation in seasonable vse; And a Power to faigne,if there be no Remedy 
(26). 


Of Parents and Children: Men haue a foolish manner(both Parents, and Se hoo le- 
masters, and Seruants) in creating and bereeding an Emulation between Brothers, 
during Childheood,which many times sorteth to Discord,when they Men(28). 


Of Marriage and Single Life: lle that hath Wife and Children,hath given Hostages 
to Fortune; Por they are Impediments,to great Enterprises,either of Vertue,or 
Mischiefe. Certainly,the best workes,and of greatest Merit for the Cr are 


haue proceeded from the married, or Childlesse lien (29). 4 Single Lie doth 
well with Church men: Por Charity will hardly water the Ground where it mst 
first fill a Poole....Certainly,Wife and Children, are a kinde of Discipline 


| an Humanity. . . ines are young Mens Mistresses; Companions for middle Age; 


and old Mens Nurses(30). 


Of Fnuy: ...the Scripture calleth Enuy,An Euil Eye....there seemeth to be ac~ 
knowledged,in the of Rz, an Eiaculation,or Irradiation of the Eye. Nay 
some haue beene so curious, as te note, that the Times,when the Stroke, or 
Percussion of an Enuious Eye doth most hurt,are,when the Party enuied is 
beheld in Glory,or Triumph; For that sets an Edge vpon Enuy; And besides, at 
such times,the Spirits of the sen ENuied,does come forth,most the 
outward Parts,and se meet the Blow 32)....Fer Enuy_ is a Gadding Passion, 

and walketh the Streets, and doth not keepe heme; Non est curiosus,quin idem 
sit maleguolus....Deformed Persons,and Eunuchs,and Old en, and Past ards, ere 
Enuious: For he that cannot possibly mend his ewne case, vill doe what he can 
to impaire anothers; Except these Defects light vpon a very breue, and Heroic- 


all Nature; which thinketh to make his Natural! Wants,part of his Honoewr: In tha 
it should be said, that an Eunuch,or a Lane Man, did such graet Matters; Affect- 
ing the Honour of a Miracle; as it was in Narse the “ Eunuch,and Agesilaus, and 
Tamberlane,thatwere Lame men(33)....They,that desire to excell in too many 
Matters,out of Leuity,and Vaine glory, are ever Enuious....Which was the Char- 


\ acter of Adrian the Emperour,that mortally Enuied Poets,and Painters, and 


artif icers, in Works,wherein he had a ve ine to excell. Lastly,neare Kinsfolks,and 
Fellowes in Office, and those that haue beene bred together,are more apt to 


34); And therfore Kings, are net enuied,but by Kings....those that are ad- 
j uanced by degrees, are lesse enuied,then those that are aduanced suddainly, and 
per_saltam....And Pitty,cuer healeth Enuy: Wherefore,you shall obserue that 


, the mere deepe,and sober sort of Politique persons, in their Greatnessef, are 
a bemoaning thens lues, what a Life they lead; Chanting a panta patimr. Not 


that they feele it so,but onely to alte the Edge of Enuy(35). 


Of Lene: The Stage is mere behelding to Leue, then the Life of Man. For as to 
the Stage, Ioue is euer matter of Coned ies, and now and then of Tragedies: But 
in Life, it doth much mischiefet Sometimes like a Syren’.Sometimes like n Fury 
(39)....the Speaking in a perpetual! Hyperbole,is comely in nothing, but in 
Loue. Neither is it meerl¢y in thePhrase; Por whereas it hath beene well 

said, that the Arch-flatterer,with whom all the petty Flatterers haue Intellig— 
ence,is a Mans Selfe p certainly, the Louer is ore . . eue is euer rewarded, 
either with the Reciproque,or with an Invard, and secret Font enpt (40). 


Of Great Places Men in Great Place,are thrice Seruants: Seruants of the Souer- 
aigme or State; Seruants of Fame; and Seryants of Businesse. So as they haue 
no Freedome; neither in their Persons; nor in their Actions; nor in their Times. 
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It is a strange desire,to seeke Power, and to lose Libertie; Or to seeke Powerg 
ouer others, and to loose Power ouer a Man Selfe, The Rising wnto Place is Lab- 
orious; And by Paines Men come to greater Paines; Andit is sometimes base; And by 
I Indignities,Men come to Dignities. The standing is slippery,and the Regresse, 
is either a domefall, or at least an Eclipse....CertainlY Great Persons, had need 
to ooo other Mens pinions; to thinke themslues happy... . But if they thinke 
with themslues,what other men thinke of them,and that other men would faine be 
as they are, then they are happy, as it were by report (42). . . For they are the first 
that finde their owne Griefs; though they be the last,that finde their owne 7 
faults...For in Euill,the best condition is,not to will; The second, not to 
Can. . . For good thoughts(though God accept them) yet to H men, are little 
better then good Dreames; Except they be put in Act (43). . . The vices of Auth- 
oritie ere chiefly foure: Delaiess; Corruption; Roughnesse; and Facilitie. Foe” 
Delaies; Giue easie Accesses; Keep times appointed; Goe through with that which 
is in hand; And interlace not businesse,but of necessitie. For Corruption; 
Doe not onely bing theine ome Hands, or thy Seruants hands, from taking; but 
binde the hands of the Sutours also from offring(44)....Whosoever is found var- 
lable, end changeth manifestly,without manifest Cause, glueth Suspicion of Corrupt- 
ion....A Seruant,or a Fayfgite,if hee be inward,and no other apparant Cause of 
Esteeme,is comvonly thought but a By-way,to close Corruption. For Roughnesse; 
it is a needlesse cause of Discontent: Seueritie breedeth Feare,but Roughnesse 
breedeth Hate, Euen Reproogfes drom Authoritie,ought to be Graue, end not 
Taunting. As for Facilitie; It is w rse than Bribery. For Bribes come but now 
and then; But if Importwmitie,or Idle Respects lead a Men ,@he shall neuer be 
without....4A place sheweth the Man [Bias quoted in nn Nice Bez v ze 1. 
d jagheweth some to the better, and some to the worse: “6 7225 am 
pee Jenisi imperassets saith Tacitus of dalba USE, 1. 49 * but of Vespasian 
e saith; Solus Imperantium Vespasianus mutatus in meliusfiist. 1. 501 411 
Tet Rising to Great Blace(45),is by a winding Staire....Vse the Memory of they 
* Predecess felrlely, and tenderly: for it thou dost not,it is a Debt,will sure 
» be paid,when thou aret gone.....3e not too sensible, or too remembering,of thy 
Place, in Conuersationm,and priuate Answers to Suitors; But let it (Ge \rather 
said; When he si@ts in Place,he is another Man (46). 


Of Boldnesse;: Question was asked of Demosthenes; What was the Chiefe Part of an 
Oratour? He answered,Action; what next? Action; whet next again? Action....Wonder- 
full like is the Case of Boldnesse,in Ciuill Businesses; What first? Boldnesse; 
What Second, and Third? Boldnesse, And yet Boldnesse is a Childe of Isnorance,and 
Zasenesse. . . . gut neuerthelesse, 1t doth fascinate,and binde hand and foot, those, 
that are either shallow in Iudgment; or weake in Courage, which\are the greatest 
b. Tt (47) . . . . bor Boldnesse js an ill kceper of promise, Suely,as there are Moumte- 
banques for the Naturall Body: so are there Moumtebanques for the Politique 
Body. . Fay you shall see a Bold Fellow y tines, doe Mahomets Miracle, Mahomet 
made the People beleeue,that he would call an Hill to hin. . nd when the Hill 
stood still,he was neuer a whit abashed,but said; If the Hill will not come to 
Mahomet,Mahomet will go to the hil....Boldnesse hath somewhat of the Ridiculous 
. . . great Boldnesse is seldome without some Absurdity. ESspecfally, 11 is a Sport 
to see,when a Bold Fellow is out of Countenance(48)....the right Vse of Bold 
Persons is,that they neuer Command in Chiefe,but be Seconds. . . . For in Counsell, 
it is good to see dangers; And in Execution,ynot to see them, except they be 

great (49). 


Of Goodnesse and Goodnesse of Nature: Goodnesse I call the Habit, and Goodnesse 

of Nature the Inclination....Goodnesse answers to he Theologicall Vertue Cheritie, 
and admits no Excesse,but Errour, The desire of Power in Excesse, caused the Angels 
to fall; the desire of knowledze in Excesse, caused Men to falls but in Charitys 
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ere is no Excesse....The Inclination to Goodnesse,is imprinted deepely in 
f, the Nature of Man: In so mch, that if it issue not towards Mien, it vil“ take 
vnto Other Liuing Creatures: As it is seen in the Turks, a Cruell Peeple,who 
neuerthelesse, are kinde to Beasts, and giue Almes te Dogs, and Birds(50).... 
The Italians haue an wngracious Prouerb; Tanto buon che val niente: So good, 
that he is good for nothing. And one of the Doctors of Italy, Nicholas Maccia— 
uel,had the confidence to put in writing,almost in plaine Termes: That the 
Christian Faith, hed giuen vp Good len, in prey,to those,that are Tyrannicall, 
and uniust....And beware,hew in Waking the Portraiture,thou breakest the 
Patterne: Por Diuinitie maketh the Loue of our Selues the Patterne; The Loue 
of our Neighbeurs but the Portraiture. Sell all thou hast end give it to51) 
the poore,and follow més But sell net all thou hast,except thou come,and follow 
mee; That is, except thou haue a Vecation,wherin thou maist doe as much good, 
with little meanes,as with great: for etherwise,in feeding the Streames,thou 
driest the Fountaine....there is a Natural! Malignitie....Such ien, in other 
wens Calamities,are,as it vere, in season, and are euer on the loading Part. 
And yet they are the fittest Timber,to make great Politiques of: Like to knee 
Timber,that is good for Ships, that are ordained,to be tossed; But not for 
Building heuses,that shall stand firme....If a Man be Grecious,end Curteous to 
Strangers, it shewes,he is a Citizen of the World; And thet his Heart,is no 
Island, cut off from other Lands; but a Continent,that ieynes te them 52) 


Of Seditions and Treubless: The Matter of Seditiens is ef two kindes Much 
Peuerty,and Much Discontentment....for the Rebellions of the Belly are the 
are 50)....And as the Spanish Proverb neteth well; The cord breaketh at the 
last by the weakest pall(60)....The part of Epimetheus,mought well become Pro- 


metheus,in the case of Discontentments....Epimetheus(62),when Griefes and Euils 
ew abroad, at last shut the lid,and kept Hope in the Bottone of the Vessell. 
Certainly,the Politique and Artificial] Nourishing, and Entertaining of Hopes, 
and Carrying Men from Hepes te Hopes; is one of the best Antidotes,against the 
Peyson of Discontentments. And it is a certaine Signe,of a wise Gouernment, 
and Proceed ing, when it can hold Mens hearts by Hepes,when it cannot by Satis- 
faction: And when it can handle things,in such a manner,as no Mill shall 
appear so peremptory,but that it hath some Outlet of Hope(63)....I haue noted, 
that some witty and sharpe Speeches,which haue fallen from Princes,haue giuen 
fire to Seditions....Surely,Princes had need, in tender Matters,and Ticklish 
Times,to beware what they say; Especially in these short Speeches, which flie 
abroad like Sarts(64)... 


Of Atheisme: . . God neuer wrought Miracle, te conuince Atheiame,because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it . . little Philosophy inclimeth Mans Minde te 
Atheisme; But depth id Philesophy,bringeth Mens Minds about to Religion.... 
The Scripture saith; The Poole hath said in his Heart there is no teir It is 
not said; The Foole hath thought etc.: So as,he rather saith it by rote to 
himselfeas that he would haue then that he can throughly(66) beleeue 

it, or be perswaded of it....It appeareth in nothing more, that Atheisme is 
rather in the Lip, then in the Heart of Man, then by this; That Atheists will euer 
be talking of that their Opinion, as if they fainted in it, within themselues, and 
would be glad to be strengthened, by the Consent of others(67)....But the great 

| Atheists,in deed,are Hypocrites! which are euer Handling Holy Things, but without 

i 


— 


neee 


Fee Ing The Causes of At sme are; Diuisions in Reliemgion,if they be many; 
Per any one maine Diuision,dmaddeth Zeale to both Sides; But many Diuisions 
j introduce Atheisme. Another is,Scandall of Priests(68).... 
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Of Superstition: It were better to haue no Opinion ogf God at all; then such an 
Opinion,as is vnworthy of him....Plutarch saith well to that Purposeg "Of 
Svperstition"]: "Surely I had rather, e great deale,Men should say, there was no 
such Men, at all, as Plutarch; then that they should say, that there was one 
Plutarch,that would eat his Children,as soon as they were borne"....The Master of 
Superstition is the People; And in all(70) Superstition,Wise Men follow Fooles; 
And Arguments are fitted to Practise,in a reversed Order. It was grauely said, 
„. That he Schoolemen were like Astronomers,which did faigne Eccemtricks and 
Epicyeles,and such Engines of Orbs,to saue the Phenomena; though they knew, 
there were no such Things“ [Cf Milton,Par,Lost,viii.81 ff.: "How build, mbui 1d, 
contrive/To save appearances..." From the Greek phrase, meaning "to explain 

all the phenomena,leaving nothing out of accowmt."J; And,in like manner, that 
the Schoolmen,had framed a Number of subtile and intricate Axiomes,and Theorems, 
to saue the practise of the Church, The Causes of Superstition are: Pleasing 
and sensuall Rites and Ceremonies;...the Stratagems of Prelates for their owe 
Ambition and Lucre....And lastly,Barbarous Times,Especially ioyned with Calam- 
ities and Disasters, Superstition,without a vaile,is a deformed Thing; For,as it 
addeth deformity to an Ape, to be so like a Man; So the Similitude of Superstit- 
ion to Religion,makes it the more deformed. And as wholesome Meat corrupteth to 
little Wormes; So good Formes and Orders, corrupt into a Number of petty Obser- 
uences, There is a Supersttion,in »voiding Superstition(71). 


Of Trauaile; Trauaile,in the younger Sort,is a Part of Education; In the Elder, 
a Part of Experience. He that trauaileth into a country, before he hath some 
Entrance into the Language,soeth to Schoole,and not to Trauaile(73)....First, 
as was safd, he must haue some Entrance into the Language,before he goeth., Then 
he must haue such a Seruent, or Tutor, as knoweth the Country, as was likewise 
said(74)....Let him sequester himselfe from the Company of his Country men,and 
diet in such Places, where there is good @ompany of the Nation,where he trauail- 


eth. . „he shall sucke the Experience of many. Let him also see and visit, Emin 
ent Persons, in all Kindes, which are of great Name abroad; That he may be able 
to tell, how the Life agreeth with the Fame. . . . hen a Travflefler returneth home, 
let him not leaue the Countries,where he hath Trauailed,altogether behinde 
him; But maintaine = Correspondence, by letters,with those of his Acquaintance, 
which are of most Worth. And let his Terauaile appeare rather in his Discourse, 
then in his Apparrell,or Gesture(75). 


Of Empire: It is a miserable Sate of Minde,to haue few Things to desire,and 
many Things to feare: And yet that commonly is the Case of Kings.....Princes, 
many times,make themslues Desires,and set their Hearts vpon toyes: Sometimes 
vpon a Building;...Sometimes vpom obtaining Excellency in some Art,or Feat 

of the Hand(77)....the true Temper of Empire: It is a Thing rare, & hard to 
keep: for both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. But it is one thing 

to mingle Jontraries,another to enterchange them. The Answer of Apollomius 

to Vespasian,is fuil of Excellent Instruction; Vespasian asked hin: "What 

was Neroes overthrow?" He answered: "Nero could touch and tune the Harpe well; 
But in Gouernment,sometimes he vsed to winde the pins too high,sometimes to 

let them dome too low," And certaine it is,that Nothing destroieth authority 
@so much, as the vnequall and vntimely Interchange of Power Pressed too farre, 
and Relaxed too much(78)....For it is common with Princes,(saith Tacitus) to 
will Contradictories. Sunt plerumque Regum voluntates vehementes,et inter se 
contariae. For it is the Solaecisme of Pover, to thinke to Command the ind, and ye! 
not to endure the Meane., Kings haue to deale with their Neighbours; their 
Wiues; their Children; their Prelates or Clergie; their Nobles; their Second- 
nobles or Gentlemen; their Merchants; their Commons; and their Men of Warre; 
And from all these arise Dangers(79)....This kinde of danger, is then to be 
feared,chiefly,when he Wiues haue Plots,for the Raising of their owne children; 
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Cr else that they be Aduottresses. bor their Children: The Traged ies, likewise, 
of dangers from then, haue been many(80).... 


Of Counsell: The Inconueniences,that haue been noted in calling, and vs ing 
Counsell, ere three. First, the Reuealing of Affaires, whereby they become lesse 
Secret. Second ly, the Weakening of the Authority of Princes, as if they were 
lease of Themselues. Thirdly, the Danger of being vnfaithfully counselled , 
and more fer the good ef them that counsell,then of Ihm that is counselled. 
For which Inconueniences,the Dectrine of Waly,and Practise of France,in some 
Kings times,hath introduced Cabinet’ Counsels; A Remedy worse than the Disease. 
As to Secrecy; Princes are not bound to communicate all Matters,with all Couns- 
ellors; but may extract, and select. . And as for Cabinet Counsels,it may be 
their Mette; Plends rimarum sum ‘Terence Eunuchus, Ï. 11.2573 One futile person, 
thet maketh it his glory to tell,will doe more heart,then many,that know it 
their duty to conceale(86)....Counsellers should not be too Speculatiue, into 
their Soueraignes Person., The true Composition of a Counsellor,is rather to 

be skilfull in their Masters Businesse,then in his Nature; For then he is like 
to Aduise him, and not to Peede his Humour. It is of singular vse to(87) 
Frinces,if they take the Opinions of their Counsell „both Seperate ly, and To- 
gether. For Priuate Opinion is pre free; hut Opinion before others is more 
Reue rend. . . It was truly 257,4 Hei e 2211 mortui; Books will speake 
plaine,when Counsellors Blamch....Specially the Beokes of such, as Themselues 
haue been Actors vpon the Stage . . It were better, that in Causes ef weight,the 
Matter were propounded one dey, end net spoken te, till the next day; In Necte 
Consilius®88)....A long Tble, and a square Table, or Seats about the Walls, scene 
Things of Perme,but are Things ef Substance; For at a long Table, a few at the 
vpper end, in effect, away all the Businesses But in the ether Ferne, there is 
more vse of the Counsellours Opinions, that sit lever. A King, when he presides 
in Counsell,let him beware hon he Opens his owe Incliantien too meh, in 
that which he prepoundeth: For else Counselleurs will ake’ 2 inde of him; 
And instead of giving Free Counsell,sing him a Song of Placebe(89). 


Of Belayes: Fortune is like the Market; Where many tires, if you can stay a 
little,the Price will fall. And againe, it is sometimes like Sybilla's Offer; 
which at first offereth the Commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth vo the Price. For @ccasion(as it is in the Common verse) 
turneth Bald Noddle,after she hath presented her locks in Front, end no hold 
taken: Or at least turneth the Handle of the Bottle, first to be receiued , and 
after the Belly,which is hard to claspe. There is surely no greater Wisdome, 
then well to time the Beginnings,and, Onsets of Things. Dangers are no more light 
if they ence seeme lights And more Bangers haue deceiued Men,than forced them. 
Nay, it were better, to meet some Dangers halfe vay, though they come nothing 
neare,then to keepe too long n watch,vpon their Approaches; For if a Man watch 
too long, it is odds he will fall aslecpe. On the other side, to be deceiued, 
with too long Shedoves, . And so to shoot off before the times Or to teach 
dangers to come on, by ouer early Buckling tof als them,is another Extreme. The 
Ripeness,or Vmripenesse,of the Occasion(as we said) must euer be well weighed; 
And generally,it is good,to commit the Beg inn ings (90) of all great Actions to 
Argos with his hundred Eyes; And the Ends to Briareus with his hundred Hands. 
First to Watch,and then to Speed. Fo the Helmet of Plute,which maketh the 
Politicke Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy i sell,& Celerity in the Exgecution. 
Por when Things are once come to the ecution,there is no Secrecy comparable te 
Celerity; Like the Motion of a Bullet in the Ayre,which flyeth so swift,as it 
\out-runs the Eye(91). 
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Of Cunning: We sake Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked wisdome, And certainly, 
there is a great difference,between a Cunning Man,and a Wise Man,...it is one 
thing to vnderstand Persons,and another thing to vnderstand Matters; For many are 
perfect in Hens Humours, that are not greatly Capable of the Reall Part of Busi- 
NESSE, . . Such Men are fitter for practise, then for Counsell; And they are good 
but in their own Alley....It is a point of Cunning; to wait vpon him,with whom 
you speake,with your eye; As the Iesuites geiue it in precept: For there be 
many Wise Men,that haue Secret Hearts, and Ty,ansparent Countenences® Yet this 
would be done,with a demure(92) Abasing of your Eye sometimes, as the Iesuites 
also doe yse. Mother is, tha when you haue any thing to obtaine of present 
dispatch, you entertaine,and amuse the party,with whom you deale,with some 
other Discourses; That he be not too much aweke,to make Objections, I knew a 
Counsellor and Secretary,that neuer came to Queene Elizabeth of England,with 
Bills to signe,but he would alwaies first put her in#o some discourse of Estate, 
that she mought the lesse minde the Bills(93)....In things, that a Man would 

not be seen in,himselfe; It is a Point of QGunning,to borrow the Name of the 

i) Wodrld; As to Say; The World sayes,Or,fhere is a speech abroad. I knew one, 


that when he wrote 2 Letter,he would put that which was most Materiall,in the 
Post-scrint,as if it had been a By e-metter. I knew another, that when he came to 
oe Speech, ne would passe ouer that, that he intended most,and soe forth,end 
fl cone backe againe,and speake of it,es of a Thing,thet he had al ost forgot(94) 
az. ere is a Cunning, which we in England call, The Turning of the Cat in the 
7 Een: which is, when thet which a Man sayes to enother, he laies it,as if Another 
‘hd said it to him(95)....1t is strange, how long some Men will lie in wait, to 
Speake somewhet,they desire to say; And how farre about they will fetch; and 
a Show many other Matters they will beat ouer,to come neare it, It is a Thing of 
Ie. eat Patience but vet of much Vse, A sudden, bold, and Mexpected question, doth 
eny times surprise a han, and lay them open. Dike to bin, that having changed 
is Nene, and walking ir Pauls, mother suddenly came behind hin, and called him by 
his true Name, mereat straightwaies he looked backe (96). 


e 

c OF Wi ome for a Mans selfe: An Ant is a wise Creature for it Selfe; But it is 

a shrewd Thing,in an Orchard, or Garden, And certainly, ken that are great Lovers 

of Themslues,waste the Publique....And bo so true to thy Selfe,as thou be not fal: 

se to Others; Specially to thy King, end Comtry....The Referring of all to a 

Mans Selfe,is more tolerable in a Soueraigne Prince; ecause Themselues are not 

onely Themselues....3ut it is a desperate zuill in a geruent to a Prince,or a 

Citizen in a Republique. For whatsoeuer Affaires passe such a Mans Hands,he 

erooketh them to his ome nds (97). . . Ind certainly, it is the Nature of Extreme 

Selfe-lovers; As they will set an House on Fire, nd it were but to roast their 

Eeges: And yet these hen, nany times, hold credit with their Masters; Because 

their Study is but to please Them, and profit Themselues. Wisedome for a Mans 

selfe,is in meny Branches thereof, e depraued hing, It is the Wisedome of Rats 

that will be sure to leaue e House,somewhat before it fall. It is the wisedome 

of the O, that thrusts out she Badger,who digged & made Roome for him. It is the 

#visedome of Crocodiles,that shed teares, hen they would deuoure....those, which 

er amantes sine rivali™ioosely quoted from Cicero,ad Quintum Fratrem,iii.8] 

pay (98) % many time wnfortumate, And whereas thay haue all their time scarificed 
“to Themslues,they become in the end skselugs Sacrifices to the Inconstency of 

Portune; whose Wings they thought, by their Self-—Wisedome,to have vinioned(99). 
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Of Innovations: As the jirths of Iduing Creatures, at first, are 111 shapen: So 
are Innovations,which are the Births of Time. Yet notwithstanding,as Those that 
first bring Honour into their Family,are commonly more worthy,then most that 
succeed: So the first President(if it be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. 
For III, to Mans Nature,as it stands peruerted,hath a Naturall Motionfe.g. the 
¡accelerating fall of a heavy body],Strongest in Continuance; But good, as a 
Forced Motion [e. g. the flight of anlarrow, decreasing in speed and finally ceas- 

E at first, Surely euery Medicine is an Innouation; And he that 
will not, apply New Remedies,must expect New Euils: For Time is the greatest 
Innouator....It is true,that what is settled by Custome,thoush it be not good, 
yet at least it is fit. And those Things,which haue long gone together,are as it 
were confederate within themselues: Whereas New Things peece not so wells But 
though they helpe by their vtility,yet they trouble,by their Inconformity....All 
this is true, If Time stood still; which contrariwise moueth so round, that a 
Froward Retention of Custome,is as turbulent a Thing, as en Innouation(1/0).... 
It were good therefore, that Men in their Innouations,would follow the Example 
of Time it selfe; which indeed Innouateth greatly,but quietly,and by degrees, 
scarce to be perceiued(101 ) i 


Of Dispatch: Affected Dispatch,is one of the most dangerous things to Businesse 
that can be. It is like that,which the Physicians call Predigestion,or Hasty 
Digestion; which is sure to fill the Body,full of Crudities,and secret Seeds 

of Deiseases{. Therefore,meas're not Dispatch,by the Times of Sitting, but by 
the Aduancement of the Businesse,...It is the Lare of Some,omely to come off 
speedily,for the time; Or to contriue some false Periods of Businesse, because 
they may seeme_Men of Dispatch. Fg fe e Thing, to Abbreuiate by Contracting, 
Another by Cutting off. I knew , that had it for a By-word,when he 

.. . . For Time is the measure of Businesse,as Money is of Weres; And Busimesse is 
bought at a deare Hand,where there is small disidch. The Spartans,and Spaniards, 
haue been note. to be of small disotach(102);Mi venga la Muerte de Spagna; Let 
my Death come from Sprine; for then it will be sure to be long in comming, Give 
good Hearing to those,that giue the first Information in Businesses; And rather 
direct them in the beginning,then interrupt them in the continuance of their 
Speeches: for d he that is put out of his owe Order,will goe forward and back- 
ward, and be more tedious while he waits vpon his Memory, then he could haue 
been,if he had gone on, in his ome course. But sometimes it is seene,that the 
Moderator is more troublesome,then the Actor, Iterations are commonly losse of 
Time: But there is no such Gaine of Time, as to iterate often the State of the 
Question: For it chasteth away many a Friuolous Speech,as it is comming forth, 
Long and Curious Speeches, are as fit for Dispatch,as a Robe or Mantle with a 
long $ Traine,is for Race(103)....To choose Time,is to saue Time; And an Vn- 
seasonable Motion is but Beating the Ayre. there be three Parts of Busimesse;: 

The Preparation; The Debate,or Examination; And the Perfection. «hereof,if you 
looke for Dispatch,let the Middle onely be the Yorke of Many,and the First and 
vast the Worke of Few. . . For though it should be wholly reiected,yet the Negati- 
ue is more pregant of pirection,then an Indefinite; as Ashes are more Generatiue 
then Dust (104). 


Qf Seeming Wise: It hath been an Opin fon, that the French are wiser then they 
seeme; And the Spaniards seeme wiser then they are. . . . Some are so Close and 
Reserued,as they will not shew their Wares,but by a darke Light: And seeme 
alwaies to keepe backe somewhat; And when they know within themselues, they 
speake of that they doe not well know,would neverthelesse seeme to others, to 
know of that which they may not well speake, Some helpe themselues with Coumt- 
enance, and Gesture,and are wise by Signes; As Cicero saith oi Pisa, that when 
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j when he answered hin, he fetched one of his Proves, vp to his Forehe ad, and bent 
| the other dome to his Chin Respondes, altere ad Frontem sublato,altero ad 
( Ment@um depresso Supercilio; Grudelitatem tibi non Tacere(104)....Some, 
i) whatsoeuer is beyond their reach, vill seeme to despise or make light of it, 
| as Impertinent,or Curious; And so would haue their Ignorance seeme Iudge~ 
ment. Some are never without a difference, and commonly by Amusing Men with 
a Subtility,blanch the matter....0f which kinde alse,Plato in his Protagoras 
bringeth in Predicus,in Scorne, and maketh him make a Speech, that consisteth 
of distinctions from the Reginning to the Ende.. . There is no decaying Ver- 
chant ,or 3 se many Tricks, to vphold the Credit of their 


Wealth,as these pty persons haue, to maintaine the Credit of their Suffic- 
iency(106). 


Of Frendships Whosoever is delighted in solitude,is either a wilde least er. a 
N te- For it is most true, That a Naturall and Secret flat red, and Muer sat lon 
"io towards Society,in any Man, hath somewhat of the Sauage Beast; But it is most 
Vntrue,that it should haue any Character, at all, of the Diuine Nature....Put 
little doe Men perceiue,what Solitude is, and how farre it extendeth. For a 
Crowd is not æ Company; And Faces are but a Gallery of Pictures....Magna 
Ciuitas,Magna solitudo; Because in a great Towne,Friends are scattered; Se 
that there is not that Fellowship, for the most Part,which is in lesse 
Neighbourhoods(107)....We know Diseases of Stoppings,and suf focat jons, ere the 
most dangerous in the body; And it is not much otherwise in the Minde . . But 
ne Receipt openeth the fle art, but a true Friend. . . Fo Parinces,in regard of 
the distance of their Fortune, from that of their Suiects & Seruants,cannet 
gather this Fruit; Except(to make Theuse lues capable thereof) they raise some 
Persons,to be as it were Companions,and almost Equals to themse lues, which 
many times sorteth to Inconuenience. The Moderne Languages giue vnto such 
Persons,the Name of Fauerites, or (108) Priuvadoes; As if it were Matter of 
Grace or Conuersat ion. But, the, Toman, Name attaineth the true Vse,and Cause 
the ret Naming them Part ie Pes Curarum(109)....And yet, . . they were Princes, 
that had Wiues, Sonnes, Nephevs: And yet all these could not supply the Comfort 


| of Frendship....The Parable of Pythagoras is darke,but true; Cor ne edito; 


Eat not the Heart....Those that want Frends to open themselues vnto,are 
Canniballs of their owne Hearts....this Communicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
Frend,works two Contrarie Effects; For it redoubleth Iozes, and cutteth 

Griefes in Halfes(111)....The second Fruit of Friendship,is Healthfull and 
Soueraigne for the Vnderstanding,as the first is for the affections... . ho- 
soeuer hath his Minde fraught, vith many Thoughts, his Wits and Vnderstanding 
doe clarifie and breake vp, in the Commnicating and discoursing with Another 

.. elle seeth how they looke when they are turned into Woyds....I1t was well 
said by Themistocles to the King of lersia: That speech was like Cloth of 
Arras, opened, and put abroad; Whereby the Tmagery doth appeare in Figure; 
whereas in Thoughts,they lie but as in Packs" Plutarch, Life of Temistocles, 
where, however,the distinction ismade between exact and inexact speak ing, not 
between speech and thought (112)...Heraclitus saith well,in one of his Aenig— 
mas; Bry Light ‘soul psuehz] is euer the best. And certaine it is, that the 

Light that a man receiueth, Counsell from Another, is Drier, and purer . For 
there is no such Flatterer,as is a Mans Selfe(113)....0r that a Man in Anger, is 
as Wise as he, chat habh said ouer the foure and twenty letters(114) 2. . Ind 

then it will appeare, that it was a Sparing Speehe of the Ancients,to say, That 
a Frend is another Himselfes For that a Frend is farre more then Himselfo (115) 
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A Man can scarcely alldge his own Merits with wodesty, uch lesse extoll thems 
A man cannot sometimes brooke te Supplicate or Beg: An’ a number of the like. 
But all thes Things,are Graceful in a Frends Mouth,which are Blushing in a 


Mans Owne....§116). „ Phabereh SE 
Of the True Greatnesse of Kingdomes and Estates: The Speech of Themistocles 
the Athenian....Desired at a Feast to touch a Iute, he said; "He could not 
fiddle,but yet he could made a small Towne,a great Citty."...For if a true 
Suruey be taken,of Counsellours and Statesmen,there may be found(though rarely) 
t hose, which can make g Small State Great, and yet cannot Fiddles As on the 

other side, there will be found a great many, that can fiddle very cunningly, but 
yet are so farre from be ing able, to make a Small State Great, as their Gift 
lieth the other way; To bring a Great and Flourishing Estate to Nu ine and 

dec ay. And certainly, those Degenerate Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counsel lours 
and Gouvernours,gaine both Fauour with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulger,deserue no better Name then Pidling(119)....The Greatnesse of an Estate 
in Pulke and TerritorPie,doth fall under Measure . The Population may appe are 
by Musters... Hut yet there is not any Thing amongst Ciuill Affaires,more 
subiect to Errour,then the right valuation,and true Iudgenent, concerning the 
Power and Forces of an Estate. The Linares of Heauen is compared...but to 

a Graine of ust ard-—seed (Matthew,xiii.31]; ich is one of the least Graines, 
but hath in it a Propertie and Spirit,hastily te get vp and sprend(120).... 
Walled Townes,Stored Arcenalls,...Chariots of Warre,...Artillery,and the likes 
All this is but Sheep in a Lions Skin,except the Breed and disrosition of the 
People,be stout and warlike. Nay Number(it selfe) in Armies,importeth not 
nuch. . . . For (as Virgil saith) fev It neuer tdmibles a Yette ter many the sheepe 
he Tel. vii. 52 J... . hen Tigranes the Armenian,...with 400000.Men,discouered the 
Armie of the Romans, be ing not aboue 14000. Marching towards him,he made himselfe 
Merry with it, and said: Yonder Men,are too Many for an Ambassage,and too Few 
for a Eight ( Plutarch,Life of Lucullus]. But before the Sunne sett,he found 
them enough, to giue him the Chace....Niether is Money the Sinewes of Warre,(as i 
it is triuially said) where the Sinewes of Mens(121) Armes,in Base and Effeminat 
People,are failing. Fer Solon said well to Creesus(when in Ostentation he shewe 
him his Gold) Sir if any other come,that hath better Iron than you,he will be 
Master of allithis Gold(12°)....Befor there is that Tustice imprinted,in the 
Nature of Men,that they enter not vpon sone, at the lest Specious,Grounds and 
Quarells....Pirst therefore, let Nat ions, that pretend (227) to Greatnesse, haue 
this: That they be sensible of FVrongs, either vpon Porderers, hierchants, or Pol- 
it ique Ministers; And that they sit not too long vpon a Prouocation....let it 
suffice,That no Estate expect to be Great, that is not awake,vpon any iust Occas- 
ion of Arming. No Body can he healthfull without Exercise,neither Natural] 
Dody, nor Politiques And certainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a Iust and Honourable 
Warre,is the true Exercise. A Ciuill Warre,indeed,is like the feat of a Feauer; 
Put a Forraine Warre,is like the Heat of Exercise, and srueth to keepe the Dody 
in Health: For in a Slothfull Feace,both Courages will effemihate,and Manners 
(128) Corrupt. But howsoever it be for Haprinesse,without all guest ion, for 
Greatnesse,it maketh,to bee still,for the most Part,in Armes(129)... 


Of Regiment of Health: Put it is a safer Conclusion to say: This reeth not vel 
with me,therefore I will not continue it; Then this; I finde no offence of this, 
the T ma 


refore We it. For Strength of Nature in youth,passeth ouer many Ex- 
cesses, ch are owing a Man till his Age. Piscerne of the comming on of Yeares, 


and thinke not, to doe the same Things still; Fer Age will not be De figed....For 
E 
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it is a Secret,both in He- State; That it is safer to change Many Things, 

then one (132). . . Auoid Rnuie; Anxious Feares; Anger fretting inwards; Subtill 
and knottie Inquisitions; Ioyes,and Exyhilarations in Excesse; Sadnesse not Commu- 
nicated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth refer then Ioy. . . . If you flie Physicke in 
Health altogether,it will be too strange for your Body,when you shall need it. If 
you make it too familiar,it will worke no Extraordinary Effect,when Sicknesse 
cometh, I commend rather,some Diet,for certaine Seasons,then frequent Vse of 
Physicke(133)....Physicians are some of them so pleasing,and conformable to the 
Humor of the patient, as they presse not the true Cure of the Disease; And some 
othey are so Regular,in procceding according to Art, for the Disease, as they 
respect not sufficiently the Condition of the Patient, Take one of a Middle 
Pemper (134) 


of Suspicion: Suspicions amongst Thoughts,are like Bats amongst Birds,they euer 
fly by Twilight....Tyey dispose Kings to fyranny, Hus bands to Iealousie,Wise Men 
to Irresolution and Melancholy....There is Nothing makes a Man Suspect much, 
more then to K ow little(13@5)....Suspicions,that the Minde, of itselfe,gathers, 
are but Buzzes} But Suspicions,that are artificially nourished, end put into 

Mens Heads, by the Tales, and Whisperings of others, haue Stings. Certainly, the 
best Meane, to cleare the hay, in this same Wood of Suspicions,is franckly to 
communicate them,with the Partie,that he Suspects:...5ut this would not®@one to 
men of base Natures; For they,if they finde themselves once suspected, Will neuer 
be true...(136). l 


Of Discourse: It is good, in Discourse, and Speech of Conuersation,to vary ha 
entermingle....Teles with Reasons; Asking of Questions,with telling of Opinions; 
and Iest with Harnest....As for Iest,there be certaine Things, which oughtjto be 
privileged from it; Namely Religion, Matters of State,Great Persons...(137) If 
ou dissemble sometimes your knowledge,of that youare thought to know; you 
shall be thought aryther time, to know that, you know not (138). 


Of Plantations; For I may iustly account new Plantations, to be the Children of 
former K,;ngdomes, I like a Pla tation in a Pure Soile; that is,where People are 
not Displanted,to the end,to Pant in Others. For else,it is rather an Exttrpat 
-tion,then a Plantation....It is a Shamefull and Vnblessed Thing, to take the 
Seumme of people, and Wicked and Condemned Hen, to be the People with whom you 

PA ent (140) . . If you Plent,where Saueges are, doe not onely entertaine them 

with Trifles,and Gingles; But vse them ius t ly, end gratiously,with sufficient 
Guard neverthelesse(143)... 


Of Riches: ...the Baggage of Vertue, The ROman Word is better, Impedimenta. For 

as the Baggage is to an Army, so is Ric§hes to Vertue. It cannot be spared,nor i 
left behinde, but in hindreth the March; Lea, and the care of it,sometimes,loseth 
ordisturbeth the Victory: Of great Riches,there is no Reall Vse,except it be in 
the Distribution; The rest is but Conceit....The Personall }Fruition in any Man, 
cannot reach to feele Great_Riches: There is...a Power of Dole and Donation of 
them; or a Fame of them; But no Solid Vse to the Owner(145)....The Poets faime 
that when Plutus(which is Riches) is sent from Iupiter,he limps,and goes slowly; 
But when he is sent from Pluto,he runnes, and is Swift of Foot. Meaning, that 
Riches gotten by Good Meanes,and Iust Labour,pace Slowly; But when they come by 
the death of Others, (As by. . . Inheritance. .) they come tumbling vpon an, But 
it mought be applied likewise to Pluto,taking him for the Devill. For when Riches 
come from the Deuill(as by Fraud...) they come vpon Speed. The Waies to enrich 
are many,and most of them Foule, Parsimonyis one of the best,and yet is not 
Innocent: For it with-holdeth Men,from Worl of Liberality,and Charity(146)... 
Vsury is the certainest Meanes of Gaine,though one of the worst(147)...Beleeue 
not much them,that seeme to despise ® Riches: T 
‘of them; And none Worse,when they come to them Be no enny— e3 ches haue 


— — 
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haue Wings, and sometimes they Fly away of themselves,sometimes they mst be set 
Flying to bring in more({148). 


Of Peophecies: Homer hath these Verses...A Prophecie,as it seems ,of the Roman 
Empire, Seneca the Tragedian hath these Verses. "Venient Annis/Secula seris.../ 
e. nec sit Terris/Vitima Thule": A Prophecie of the Dicouery of America(150) 
.. . The triuiell Prephecie,which I heard,when I was a Childe, end eene Elizabeth 
was in the Flower of her Yeares,wass “When Hempe is sponnes/England 7s done III 
Whereby,it was generally conceiued,that after the Princes had Reigned,which had 
the Principiell Letters, of that Word He „(mich were Henry, Edward Marz, Philip, 
and Elizabeth) England should come te vtter Confusion: Which,thankes to Ged, is 
verified enly,in the Change of the Name [PEnland" inte "Fritain"1(152)....My 

4 Iudgement is, that they ought all to be Despised; And ought te serue,but fer 

A | Winter Talke,by the Fire side. Though when I say Despised,I meane it as for 

2 | Beleefes for etherwise,the Spreading or Publishing of then, is in no sort to be 

N 


Despised. Por they haue dene meh Mischiefes And I see many severe Lawes made to 
speppresse then. That, that hath viuen them Grace,and seme Credit,consisteth in 
„three Things. First, that Men marke, when they hit, ud neuer marke,when they nisse: 
is they dee, generally, also of Dreames. The seeend is, that Probable Con iectures, 
or obscure Trad it ions, nany tires, turne thense l fes inte Pro ies ... As that 

of Seneca's Verse....The third,and Last (which is the Great 22 Is, that almost 
tall ef them. haue beene Inpostures, und by idle and craft ie Braines,meerely con- 
t ined and faigned, after the Euent Past (153). 


Of Ambition:¥ Ambiton is like Cheler; mich is an Humeur,that maketh Men Actiue, 
Earnet, Pull of Alacritie,and Stirring, if it be mot stopped. But if it be stop- 
pod, and cannot haue its Way,it becemmeth adubl nd therby Maligne and Venomous 
... it were good not to vse Men of Ambitious Natures,except it be vpon necessi- 
tie... „Good Commanders in the Varres, st be taken, by thet neuer se et z, 
And to take a Seldier without Ait ien, is te pull off his Spurres (15). . . Fut he 
nm be the onely Figure amongst Cipher s, is the decay of an whole Age 
156). 
Of Nature in Mens Nature is@éften Hidden; Sometimes Ouercome; Deldome Ext ingui- 
star. Force maketh Nature more. violent in the Returne: Poctrine and Discourse 
maketh Nature lesse Imporatunes But Custone only doth alter and subdue Nature. 
.. And at the first, let him practise with Helps,as Swimmers doe? with Bladders, 
or Rusbhes: But after a Tine, let him practise with disaduentages, as Dancers doe 
with thick Shees....Whére Nature is Mighty, end therefore the Victory is hard, the 
Degrees had need be: Fist te Stay and Arrest Nature in Times; Like to Hin that 
would say ever the Foure and Twenty Letters,when he was Angry : Then te gee 
lesse in Quantity; As if tone should,in forbearing Vine, one from Ir inki 
Healths,to a Draught at a Meale: And lest ly, te Discontinue altoget her (1600. 
Neither is the Ancient Rule anisse, to bend Nature as a Wand,te a Contrary Ext- 
reme whereby to set it right: Vumderstanding it,where the Contrary Extreme is 
Qno Vice . ut let net a Man trust his Victorie ouer his Nature too farre; Por 
Nature will lay buried a great Tine, and yet reuiue, vpon the Occasion or Tempt- 
ation, Like as it was with Aesopes Perg e from a Catt to a Womans who 
sate very demrely,at the Boards End,till a Mouse ranne before her. Therefore 


let a Man ,either aueid the Occasion altogether; Or put Himselfe often te it, 
that hee may be little moued with it(161). 


0 f Custome and Education: ...since Custome is the Principgall Magistrate ef 
mans Life; LetWen by all Meanges endevour,to obtaine good Custemes. Certainly, 
Custome is mest perfect,when it beginneth in Young Yearers This we call Educat— 
ion; which is,in effect,but an Early Custome ....late Learnera,cannet se well 
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so well take the Plie(164),...But if the Force of Custome Simple and Separate, 
be Great; the Force of Custome Copulate,and Con ioyned, & Collegiate, is far 
Greater. For there Example teacheth; Company conforteth; Emmlation quickeneth 

. . . But the Misery is, that the mest Effectuall Meanes,are now applied, to the 
Ends,least to be desired(165). 


Of Fertune: It cannot be denied, but Outward Accidents gcenduce much te Fortune 
„. But chief ly, the Mould of a Mans Fortune,is in his owne hands. Esher quis- 
e Portunae suse; saith the Poet. And the most Frequent of Externa rau se s 

Is, that the Polly of one Man, is the Fortune ef Another. Por no Man prospers 
so suddenly,as by Others Errours. Serpens nisi Serpentem comederit nen fit 
Draco. Ouert,and Apparent vertues bréing forth Praise; But there be Secret 
‘and Hidden vertues, that bring Forth Fortune. Certaine Deliueries ef a Mens 
Selfe,which haue ne Name. The Spanish Name ,Desembeltura,partly expresseth 
thes... ..But that the wheeles of his Minde keepe way,with the wheeles ef his 
Fortune. Linie said that Cato Maier . had Versatile Ingenium, Therefore, if 
a Man leoke Sharply,and Attentiuely,he shall see Fertunes Fer though shee be 
Blinde,yet shee is not Invisible. The Way of Portume,is like the Milken W 
in the Skies; Which is a Meeting er Knet,of a Nember of Small Stars(166)3 hot 
Seene asunder,but Giuing Light together. Se are there, a Number ef Little, and 
scarce discerned Vertues,or raider Faculties and Customes,that make Men’ 
Fortunate. The Italians note some of then, such as a Man would little thinke... 
that he heath, Poco di Matte, And certainly, there be net two more Fortunate 
Properties; Then to have a Little of the Foole; And not Much of the Henest.... 
All Wise len, te decline thg Bauy | of their owne vertues, Nee te ascribe them 
| te Preuidence and Fertune....Se Sylla chese the Name ef Felix,and net ef 

a. And it hath beene noted „thatthose, that ascribe openly too much te their 
owne Wisdome,and Pol ic ie, end Infortumate....Timetheus the(167) athenian,after 
he had,in the Account he gaue to the, State, of his Gouernment,often interlaced 


: this Speech; in this Fortune ha@® no ri; neuer prqpered im any Thing he 
vaderteoke afterwards(16¢81). 


Of Vaur iet Many haue made Wittie Inuectives against Veurie. They say...that 
the Vsurer breaketh the First Law,that was made fer Mankinde,after the Fall; 
which ve, In dre Vultûs tui comedes @amem tuum; Net, Im sudore Vultus< ali- 
eni. That Vsurers should h @range—tawney — — they do Iudaize. 
That it is agent Nature, for Meneyto beget Money....I say this one ly, that 
Ysury is a Ghcessum propter Duritiem Cordis: For since there must be Borrowing 
and Lend ing, nd Men are so hard of Heart,as they will not lend freely, Vaury 
must be permitted...eBut few haue spoken of Vaury usefully(169)....Por it is 
certain,that the Greatest Part ef Trede, is driuen by Young Merchants, vpon 
Borrowing at Interest: Se as if the Vsurer,either call in, or keepe backe his 
Money, there will ensue presently a great Stand of Trade....to speeke of the 


Abolishing of Vsury is Idle....that Opinion mst be sent to Vtopia....the 
Tooth of Vaurie be grinded(171),that it bite not too nuch( 170 


of Youth and Ages A Man that is Young in yeares,mey Old in Heures,if he haue 
ost no Time. But that happeneth rarely....Younge Men, are Fitter te Inuent, 
then to Iudge; Pitter fer Execution,then for Founse III; And Pitter for New 
Proiects,then for Setled Penis ene e more then they can Hold, 
St Irre more then they can WQuiet; Fly te the End,without Consideration of 
e ane s, and Degrees;...Vse extreme Remedies at first.. . . Men of Ae, ob ect too 
much, Consult too long, Ad uenture too little, Repent too sone. . content ‘hem- 
enlace with a Mediocrity of Successe(175)....There be some have an Ouer—early 
Ripenesse in t e ea ich h betimes(176). 

h ir yea e 5 ch fadet 
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Of Peautys There is no Excellent Beautz, that hath not some Strangenesse in the 
Proportion, A Man cannot tell,whether Apelles,or Albert barer, vere the more 
Triflert Whereof the ene would make a Personage by Geometricall Pro port iens: 
The other, by taking the best Parts out ef diuers Faces, to make one Excellent, 
Such(17T) Persenages,I thinke,would please no Body, but the Painter, that made 
then. . A Man shall see Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, you shall 
finde neuer so goods And yet all together dee well. If it be true, that the Princ 
~ipall Part of Beauty,is in decent Motion,eeratinly it is ne maruaile, though 
Fersons N Yeares,seeme many times mere Amiable; lchrorum Autumaus pulchers 
Per ne Youth can de coe ly, but by Parden,and considering the Youth,as to make 
vp the come! imesse. Beauty is as Sumner-Fruits,which are easie to corrupt, and 
cannet last...(178) 


@@ Yeformity? Deformed Persons are comnonly even with Nature: Por as Nature 
hath done ih by thems So dee they by Natures: Being for the msot part,(as the 
Scripture saith) void ef Naturall Affection; And so they haue their Reuenge of 
Nature. Certainly there is „ Consent between the Body and the Minde; And where 
Nature erreth in the One,she ventureth in the Other. Vbi peccat ineo vne, peric 
-litatur in altere . Therefore, it is goed te consider of Deformity,not as a 
Signe,which is more Deciuable; But as a Cause,which seldome faileth of the 
Effect. Whosoever hath any Thing fixed in his Person,that doth enduce Contempt, 
hath also a perpetuall Spurre in himselfe,te rescue and deliuer himselfe from 
ScerQme....Alse it stirreth in them Industry, end especially of this kinde,to 
watch and ebserue the Weaknesse of Others,that they may haue somewdhat te 
repay(119)....Amd it leyeth their Compet itte and Emlatars asleepe; As neuer 
beleeuing,they should be in possibility of aduancement,till they see them in 
Possession. So that,vpon the matter,in a great Vit, Deformity is an Aduantage 
te Rising. Kings in Ancient Times,(And at this present in seme Counties, were 
wont to put Great Trust in Eunuchs; Because they,that are Enuious towards All, 
are more Obnoxious and Officious towards one (180). 


Of Buildings Houses are built te Liue in, and not to Leoke on....He that builds 

a faire Renu ice an ill Seat,coumitteth Himselfe to Prison....Neither is it 
ill Aire one ly, that maketh an ill Seat, but III Vayes, III Markets; Aud, if you 
will consult with hen, III Ne igbbeur s.. . ant of Vater eo neare the Sea, too 
Reuste (181). . . 4 Side for the Banquet. . ind a Side fer the feusebe ld (182) . 
Winter,and a Summer Parler(183)....As fer Offices,let them stand at Distance,with 
some Low Galleries, do passe from then, te the Pallace it Selfe(186) 


Of Gardens: Ged Almightie first Planted a Garden. And indeed, it is the Purest 
of Humane pleasure . . there eught te be Gardens,fer all the Memeths in the Yeare 
: In which, seueral ly, Things of Beautie,may be then in Season(187)....the Flowers 
and Plants,that dee best perfume the Aire....That,which...yeelds the Sweetest 
Swell in the Aire,is the Violet... Next te that is, the Muske-Rose...But those. 
which Perfume the(18@) Aire mest delightfully,not passed by as the rest, but 
being Treden and Crushed,are Threes That is Burnet ,Wilde-Time,and Water- 
Mints. d to be diuided inte three Partss A Greene in the Entrance; A Heath 
or Besart in the Geing forth; And the Maine Garden in the middest; Besides 
Alleys,en beth sides(190)....Fer ez, Tike them not, except they be o 

that en eee ce they may be Turffed, and hav fg living Plants,and Bushes, set 
in them(195). 3 5 


of Negotiate It is generally better te deale by Speech,then by Letter; And 
by atien of a Third, then by a Mans Selfe....Im ho ice of Instruments 
it is better,te choose Men of a Plainer Sort, that are like te doe that chat is 


committed to then, and report back again faithfully the Successes Then those, 
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that are Cunning to Contriue out of other Mens Pusinesse,somewhat to grace them- 
selues(196)....Vse also such, as haue beene Luckie,and Preuailed before in 
Things wherein you haue Emploied them; For that breeds Confidence,and they will 
atriue to maintaine their Prescription....In all Negociations of Diff icult ie, 

Ja Man may not looke,to Sewe and Reape at once; But mst Prepare Businesse,and so 
Ripen it by Degrees (197). 


Of Followers and Frends: Costly Followers are not to be liked; Lest while a Man 
maketh his Traine longer, hee make his Wings shorter . . Fact ious Followers are 
worse to be liked,which boliew not vpon Affection to him,with whom they range 
Thense lues, but vpon PDiscontentment Conceiued against some Others: Whereupon 
Commonly ensueth,that III Intelligence, that we many times see betweene Great Per 
~sonages. Likewise Glorious Followers „who make themsel#es as Trumpets,of the 
Commendation of those they Follow,are full of Inconuenience; For they taint 
Businesse through Want of Secrecie; and they Export Honour from a Man,and make 
him a Returne in Enuie (198). . . Fer. Lookers on,many times,see more(199) then 
Gamesters; And the Fale best disceuereth the II. There is little Frendship in 
the World, and Teast of all betweene Beasts 200). 
Of Studieat Studies serue fer Delight,for Ornament, and for Ability. . o spend 
too much Time in Studies, is Sleth....They perfect Nature, end are perfected by 
Experience...Crafty Men donteme Studies} simple Men Amire them; And Wise Men 
Vse them: For te t their owe Vse; But that is a Wisdeme without them, 
and aboue e Bog!kes are te be Tasted, others to 
be Swatlowed,and Sone (204) Pew to Cheved and Pigested: That is, some Bookes are 
te be raed onely in Parts; others to be raed but net Curiously; And some Few 
te be read wholly,and with Diligence and Attention. Some Baches alse may be read 
by Deputy,and Extracts made of them by others.. . the Meaner Sort of Bookes.... 
Teed asia th a Full Men; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing an Exact Han 

shii unt dia in Mores Ovid jHereides,xv.88).. Like es Diseases of tho Body,may 
haue Appropriate Exercises....If his Wit be net Apt to distingui h or find 
differences, let him Study the Schoole-men; For they are Cymini* ctores(206). 
Of Ceremonies and Pespectst It...is,(as Yueene Isabella said) Like perpetuall 
letters Commendatery,te haue good Formes...Some Mens Behauior,is like a Verse, 
wherein every Syllable is Measured: Hew can a man comprehend great Matters, 
that breaketh his Minde too meh to small Obseruations? Not to vse Ceremonies 
at all,is to teach Others not to vse them(210) agains; And so diminisheth 

| Respect to himselfe....It is a goo! Precept,generally in Seconding Another ,yet 

te adde somewhat of Ones Ownes As if you will grant his Opinion,let it be 
with some Bistinction; If you will fellow his ot ion, let it be with Condition; I 
If you allow his Counsell,let it be with Alledging further Reason(211)....Mens 
Behaviour should be like their Apparell,not too Strait, gor point Deuice, but 
Free for Exercise or Motion(212). 


Of Praises Praise is the Reflection of vertue . For the Common People wnder— 
stand not many Excellent Vertues: The Lowest Vertues draw Praise from them; The 
middle Vertues worke in them Astonishment or Admiratiens; But of the Highest 
Vertues,they have no Sense, or Perceiuing at all. But Sbeves, und Species virtut- 
iir ibus similes, serue best with§them. (Certainly, Fame is like a Riuer,that beareth 
Fp Things Light and Swolne,and Brownes Things weighty and Solide....Seme Prais- 
es proceed meerely of Flattery; And if hee be an Ordinary Flatterer,he will 


haue certaine Common Attributes,which may sgerue euery Man; If hee be a,Cunning 
Flatterer,he will follow the arch-flatterer ,¥ilich fe; (213 N... hut 
1 ` an I ; n a Man is Conscious to hinselfe, thet 
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he is most befeet iue, and is most out of Countenance in hinselfe, that will the 

Flatterer Ent it le him to, per foree, Spret Conscientia....Some Men are Praised 

Mal ic ieusly te their furt, therby te stirre Enuie and Iealeusie towards them.... 

it was a Prouerh,amongst the Gregians; that, ue that was praised to his Hurt, 

should have a Push rise vron his Nese) As we say; "That a Blister will rise 

vpen ones Tengue, that tell's a lye."...Too'much Magnifying of Man or Matter, 
N doth irritate Contradiction,and procure Enuie and Scorne (214) 


Of Vaine-Glorys It was prettily Beuised of arope; The Fly sate vpon the Axle- 
tree of the Chariot wheele,and said, mat a Bust dee I raise?" Se are there 
some Vaine Persens,that whatsceuer goeth alene, er moueth vpen greater Means, 
if they haue neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they that carry it 
(217)....Im Militar Commanders and Soldiers,Veine-Glory is an Essential! Point 
. In Fame of Learning,the Flight will be slew,without some Feathers of Ost- 
entation. i de contemend Glori Libros ser se eneon suum inscribunt 
p meerrectly quoted from Cicero,Tusc. Misp.,1.15] . crates, Aristotle,Galen, 
were Men full of Ostentation. Certainly Vaine-Glory helpeth to Perpetuate a Mans 
Memory....Neither had the Fame of Cicero, Seneca Nilas Secundua, borne her 
Age so vell, if it had net been ieyned,with seme Vanity in themseluess Like 
unto Varnish,that makes Seelings not one ly Shine, but . Exe us at ions, 

dess ions, Modesty it selfe well Gouerned,are but Arts of gstentat ion (217). 


Of Hemeur and Re ations Piscreet Fellowers and Seruants helpe mch to Reput- 
3 ation. Oumis Pama à Domesticus emanat\ 220). 


of e Iudges ought to remember,that the ir Office is Ius dicere,and not 
us Are To Interpret Law,and not to Make Law,or Giue Law. ...€ursed(saith the 
Law) is hee that remoueth the Land—marke...the Vniust Iudge...is the Capitall 
Nemeuer o markes. . . ne Foule Sentence,doth more rt Ales many Poule 
Examples(222) 


of ert The Scripture exhorteth vs; To Possesse our Soules in Patience. Whos@-. 
euer is out of Patience,is out of Possession of his Soule. Men ast not turne 
Bees; Animasque in vulnere penunt (228). 


Of Vicissitude ef Things: Salomen saith: "There is no New Thing vpen the 
Earth." Se that as Pate had an Imaginations That all Knowldge was hut Remem- 
brance “: Se Salomon d giueth his Sentences That all Nouelt ie is but Obliuion." 
. The Mattor, ia in a Perpetuall Plux,and neuer at a Stay(231)....The great- 
est Vicissitude of Things amongst Men,is the Vicissitude of Sects,and Religions 
(233)... . The Changes and Vicissitude in Warres are many: Tut chiefly in three 
Things; In the SeataNor Stages of the Warres; In the Weapons; And in the Manner 
of the Cenduet .. . . And it hath seldene or neuer been seene,that the farre South- 
ern People Raue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. hereby it is manifest 
that the Nerthern Tract of the Vorld, is in Nature thejmere Martiall Region(235}. 
..und it is well eme, that the vse of Ordnance hath been in China, aboue 
2000. yeares(237)....But it is not good, to looke too long, vpon these turning 
Wheeles of Vicissitude,lest we become Giddy(238). 
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American .oetry from ihe Beginning to Whitman 
Ed. lovis Untermeyer,1931 


Preface: The ‘7th Century--~the period of The New England Primer and Cotton 
Mather in America---was the time of the First Folio edition of Shakespeare 
and the immortals of England. Instead of echoing this ful)-throated music, 
the majesty of Milton,the rich rhetoric of Crashaw,the wit of Marvell,the 
‘grace of Herrickamd Waller,the intensity of Donne, the Colonists imitated 
the periwigged strophes of Sir William Davenat and the more depressing aspect 
of Dryden (5). It is worth noting that the finest ode to the land of promise 
was not written by a poet in Virginia but by a poet in London~--Michael 
Drayton's "To the Virginian yoyage"(5). William Strachey'’s description of 
the storm which wrecked Sir Thomas Gates' expedition in 1609 is supposed 

to have suggested certain passages of Shakespeare's The Tempest(6). Unlike 
the Southern emigrants, the Northern Nonconformists were neither aristocrats 
gone to seed nor desperate adventurers, They had not Some to make their 
fortunes and return to England,but to 14e and die here, They dffered fron 
the Royalists of the 01d Dminion-~~compare the Indian and Scriptural place- 
names (Massachusetts, Agawam, Pawtucket „Salem, Providemce,Martha's Vineyard) 
with the monarchic Virginia(after Elizabeth,the Virgin queen), Janes tom 
(after James I),Carolina,Charlestowm,feorgia(7). Timothy Dwight's words flow 
in an ubroken stream from his inkwell, He was a portent if pot a poet (25). 
Emerson: "The first lesson of history is the good of evil.“ Such serene 
optimism has its weakness, Even Carlyle eas compelled to rebuke his refusal 
tc recognize and therefore to combat evil(36). Leonard Woolf: "It is certan 
that Longfellow was no poet at all, he had less poetry in him than Felicia 


Hemans or Martin Tupper." His very anger is gmtle(40), From Germany he 
derived thë lyric of sentiment,twilight—coloured,pbeasantly sad. No one has 
ever caught more completely the quality of the Abendlied(42). At the beginn in“ 
of his medical career,Holmes ammounced that "small fever wuld be thankfully 
received“ (44). Jones Very’s intensity seemed close to insanity(51). T. H. 
Chivers is nine-tenth: sound and fury, but there is occasionally-—--for 

those who have a patient ear---the still,3mall voice of pure poetry(52). 


Michael Wigglesworth 
Vanity of Vanities (A Song of Emptiness, To Fill up the Empty Pages Following 
Vian ,frail,short liv'd,and miserable Man,/Learn what thou art when thine 
estate is best:?A restless Wave o' th’ troubled Ocean, /A dream, a lifeless 
Picture finely drest://A Wind,a Flo ver, a Vapour, and a Bubble,/A Wheel 
that stands not still,a trembling Reed,/A rolling stone,dry Dust,light 
Chaff,and Stubble,/A Shadow of Something, but nought indeed.//...//For 
what is Beauty but a fading Flower?/,..//And waht are Friends but mortal 
men, as we?/,..(86) 

Philip Freneau 
A few of his lyrics p:-rsist, They mark the beginnings af a native poetry 
---native in tone as well as in backgrowund---their very indigenous subjects 
endear them to us, Other poets thought well enough of him to appropriate 
some of his lines, From “The Indian Burying Groumgd" Campbell borrowed for 
his "“O'Conor's Child": "Now o'er the hills in chase he flits---/The hunter 
and the deer---a shade.” Nor was Scott above adapting a line from Freneau's 
"To the Memory of the Brave Americans"("The flaming tom, the wasted field.../ 
They took the spear but left the shield“) in the introduction to the third 
canto of Marmion: hen Prussia hurried to the field,/And snatched the 
spear, but left the shield. (116). 
The Indian Burying Ground: In spite of all the learned have said,/I still 
my old opinion keep;/The posture that we give the dead,/Points out the 
soul's eternal sleep.//Not so the ancients of these lands ne Indian, 
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when ‘rom life released,/Again is seated with his friends,/And shares 

again the joyous feast.//His imaged birds, and painted bowl,/And venison, 
for a journey dressed,/Bespeak the nature of the soul,/Activity that knows 
no rest. // His bow,for action ready bent,/And arrows,with a head of stone,/ 
can only mean that life is spent, hd not the old ideas gone.(117)//Thou 
stranger, tat shalt come this way,/No fraud upon the dead commit---/Observe 
the sve ling turf and say/They do not lie,but here they sit.//...//By 
midnight moons,o'er moistening dews,/In habit for the chase arrayed,/The 
hunter still the deer pursues,/The hunter and the deer, a shade!//...(118) 


Phillis Wheatley 
She was born about 1754 in frica and was the first of her race to achieve 
(126) literary rank in America, The original edition of her poems,published 
in London in 1773,was introduced by her master John Wheatley,who had 
bought her in the slave-market of Boston only a few years previously, She 
was brought up in the Wheatley household as somethingof a prodigy. The 
delicacy which had been so attractive as to persuade her mistress to pur- 
ehse her was her chief handicap. Her health gave way when she us 18, a change 
of climate was advised. In London she was feted by no less a personage than 
the Countess of Huntingdon, Her mistress died shortly after returning to 
America and Phillis married John Peters,sometimes a barber,sometimes a 
grocer, At 31,"the dusky Sappho" died in poverty(127). Her dependence on 
Pope, the current model,is plain(128). 


Joel Barlow 
dvice t Rave Russia: Black fool, why winter here? These frozen 
skies,/Wormm by your wings and deafened by your cries,/Should warn you hence, 
where milder sus invite,/And Day alternates with his mother Night./You fear, 
perhaps, your food will fail you there Jour human carnage,that delicious 
fare,/That lured you hither,following still your friend, /me great Napoleon, 
to the world’s bleak end.(136)./.../No raven's wing can stretch the flicht 
so far/As the torn bandrols of Napoleon's var. / Fear nothing, then! hatch 
fast your ravenous brood,/Teach them to cry to Buonaparte for food./.../ 
Your work is vain amid these hills of snow./His tentless troops re marbled 
through with frost,/And changed to crystal when the breath is lost. Mere 
trunks of ice,though lim'd like human frames,/And lately warmed with life's 
endearing flames./They cannot taint the air, the world infest,/N r can you 
tear one fiber from their breast,/No! from their visual sockets as they lie,/ 
With beak and claws you cannot pluck an eye---/The frozen orb,preserving stil 
its form,/Defies your talons as it braves the storm,/But stands and stares 
to God as if to know,/In waht curst hands he leaves his wolrd below!(137)... 
The Hasty Pudding,Canto III: Fear not to slaver; tis no deadlz ain. 7 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous chin/Suspend the ready napkin; or, 
like me, / Polse with onehand your bowl upon your knee; / Just in the zenith 
your wise head project,/Your ful] spoon,rising in a line direct,/Bold as a 
bucket, heed no drops that fall,/The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch 
them al1!(144) 
Joseph Hopkinson 
Hal, Columbia! happy land!" lived long beyond the occasion which provoked 
it,becoming one of America's few national hyms(145). 


John Pierpont 
His poetry is always impassioned; but much of what was intended to be burning 
seemed bombastic(151). 
Warren's Address to the american Soldiers: Stand! the ground your owm,my 
braves!/Will ye give up to slaves?/...//.../On they come! And will ye quail? 
/Leaden rain and iron hail/Let their welcome be!(153). 
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ee Henry Wilde 
Stanzas: My life is like the summer rose,/That opens to the morning sky,/But, 
ere the shades of evening close,/Is scattered on the ground to die. (156) / fs 
Yet on the rose's humble bed/The sweetest dews of night are shed,/As if she 
wept the waste to see---/But none shall weep a tear for me.//My life is like 
the autumn leaf/That trembles in the moon's pale ray;/Its hold is frail,its 
date is brief,/Restless,and soon to pass away./Yet,ere that leaf shall fall 
and fade,/The parent tree will mourn its shade,/The winds bewail the leafless 
~--/But none shall breathe a sigh for me.//My life is like the prints which 
feet/Have left on Tampa's desert strand;/Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace shall vanish from the sand;/Yet,as if grieving to efface/All vestig. 
of human race,/On that lone shore loud moans the sea-~-/But none, alas? shall 
mourn for me.(157) 
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John Howard Payne 

In the operetta Clari,the Maid of Milgn he inserted a tune from Donizetti's 

1 which Donizetti had adapted from a Sicilian foik-song., The words 
which Payne fitted to the air were the two stanzas of “Home,Sweet Home," 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

“Everything great and excellent in the world is in minorities,’ His lines 
on the "two laws discrete” in the ode“ to W. H. Channing have become a 
credo of Mr Babbitt's embattled Humanists, Yet this is in direct contradict- 
ion to Emerson's oft-repeated belief that one Mind, one Law governs the uni- 
verse and that all(227) things are essential reflections of a beneficent 
Design. He comsels the discipline of "the inner check“ (derived from the 
Upanishad),yet "Give All to Love" celebrates the very extreme of emotional 
rule---and irresponsibility-—an anarchistic freedom from obligations, Im 
“The Test“ he speaks of the wmcertainty with which Time anthologizes: "I 
hung my verses in the wind,/Time and tide their faults may find./All were 
winnowed through and through,/Five lines lasted so ud and true./../Have you 
eyes to find the five/Which five hmdred did survive?“ (228). He frequently 
leaves the balanced strophes to struggle for runic measures and climb for 
rhyme,knowing we “mount to paradise/By the stairway of surprise, Emily 
Dickinson's debt to Emerson has never been sufficiently acknowledged. Ice 
has its uses when we are not looking for bread"; "The moment we meet with 
any waay, esch becomes a fraction"; "Complement of human kind,/Holdimg us at 
¥en tg > Our sumpt@ uo us inside, JO barrem mound,thy plenties filli” 
Such terse and gnomic Emersonian stanzas as “Hush!” "Circles," "The Earth,” 
"Unity," and "Gifts" played their part in Shaping Emily Dickinson's tele- 
graphic idiom(229), 
The do Be sked,Whence Is the Flower?: .../Rhodora! if the sages 
ask thee why/This charm is wasted on the earth and sky,/Tell them, dear, that 
if eyes were made for seeing,/Then Beauty is its om excuse for being:7/Wwhy 
thou vert there, O rival of the rose!/I never thought to ask, I never mer: 
But, in my simple igmorance,suppose/The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought you( 233). 
Uriel: ... This was the lapse of Uriel,/Which in Paradise befell./Once,among 
the Pleiads walking,/Seyd overheard the young gods talking; / / me young 
deities discussed/Laws of forn, and metre just,/.../One,with low tones that 
decide,/And doubt and reverend use defied,/With a look that solved the 
sphere,/And stirred the devils everywhere,/Gave his sentiment divine/Against 
the being of a line./"Line in Nnature is not found;/Unit and universe are 
ro und: / In vain produced, all rays return;/Evil will bless, and ice will burn. 
AS Uriel spoke with piercing eye, /A shudder ran aromd the sky;/...(235)/ 
The balance-beam of Fate vas bent; /me bounds of good and ill were rent;7... 
Pode iden 11 70 Torn ni u All, Mus milo Ait Healy be jhe Lu ub Me Le bal me Miltton 
© tind’ tile Inke WERE beat Bas Les Pula tion L. Meike GEM» cui, Heh de Aan; a 
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Qde(I'nseribed to M. H, Channing): ...//The horseman serves the horse, / me neat- 
herd serves the neat,/The merchant serves the purse,/The eater serves his meat; 
(240)/"Tis the day of the chattel,/Web to weave,and corn to grind;/Things are 

in the saddle, /d ride mankind.//Three are two laws discrete,/Not reconciled, --- 
/Law for man, and law for thing;/The last builds tom and fleet,/But it runs 
wild,/And doth the man unking.(241) 

Give All to love: Give all to love;/Obey thy heart;/Friends,kindred,days,/ 

Es tate, good-fane, /plans, credit and the Muse---/Notiing refuse.//...(243) 

Fable: The mountain and the squirrel/Had a quarrel, (243)/and th former called 
the latter "Little Prig";/Bum replied,/"You are doubtless very big;/.../If 

I'm not so large as you, /You are not so small as I,/And not ha f so spry./I'll 
not deny you meei very pretty squirrel track;/Talents differ; all is well and 
wisely put;/If I cannot carry forests on ny back,/Neither can you crack a nut.“ 
Forbearance: Hast thou named all the birds without a gun?/Loved the vood-rose, 


and left it on its stalk?/...(244) 
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| Cupia(from The Initial Love): ...//There is no mask but he will wear;/He in- 


vented oaths to swear;/...//.../And his wish is intimacy,/Intimater intimacy,/ 
And a-stricter privacy; /me impossible shall yet be done,/And, being two,shall 
still be one./As the wave breaks to foam on shelves,/Then runs into a wave 
again,/So lovers melt their sundered seives,/Yet melted would be twain(247). 
Brahma: If the red isayer think he slays,/Or if the slain think he is slain,/ 
They know not well ‘the subtle ways/I keep, and pass, and turn again.//Far and 
forgot to me is near; / Shadow and sunlight are the sane; / Ihe vanished gods to 
me appear; /und one to me are shame and fame.//They reckon ill who leave me 
out;/When me they fly, I am the wings; / Tan the doubter and the doubt, / And I the 
hymn the Brahmin sings. 
Unity: Space is ample, east and west,/But two cannot go abreast,/Cannot travel 
in it two:/...(249) 

N. P. Willis 
Anthologists,even the kindliest, have been unable to resuscitate him; "Unseen 
Spirits" is the one poem which has survived, It is distinctly a "period" poem, 
Its sentimental didacticism dates it, Poe praised it,incongruously enough,in the 
very essay in Mich he scorned "the heresy of the didactic." One must bear in 
mind, however, that Willis had given Poe employment when he was stranded in New 
York. 
Unseen Spirits: The shadows lay along Broadway,/'Twas near the twilight~tide,/ 
And slowly there a lady fair/Was walking in her pride./Alone walked she; but, 
viewlessly,/Walked spirits at her side,//Peace charmed the street beneath her 
feet,/and Honor charmed the ‘air;/....(258)//She kept with care her beauties 
rare / Fron lovers warm and true, /For her heart was cold to all but gold, / And 
the rich came not to Wo- But hono@red well are charms to sell/If the priests 
the selling do.//Now walking there was one more fair---/A slight girl,lily-pale;/ 
And she had useen company/To make the spirit quail:/*Twixt Want and Scorn she 
walked forlorn,/And nothing could avail.//.../For,as love's wild prayer dissolved 
in air,/Her woman's heart gave way!~--/But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven/ 
By man is cursed alway! (259) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The Day Is Done: The day is done, and the darkmess/Falls from the wings of Night,/ 
As a feather is wafted do mvard/ Fron an eagle in his flight.//I see the lights 
of the village/Gleam through the rain and the mist,/And a feeling of sadness 
comes 6'er me/That my soul cannot resist://A feeling of sadness and longing,/That 
is = akin to pain,/And resembles sorrow only/ As the mist resembles the rain.// 
e+ (283) 
My Lost Youth: Often I think of the beautiful town/That is seated by the sea;/ 
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Often in thought go up and down/The pleasant streets of that dear old tom, / And 
my youth comes back to we. / nd a verse of Lapland somg/Is haut ing my memory 
still:/"A boy's will is the wind's will,/aAnd the thoughts of youth are long, 
lomg thoughts."(287)// 

The Manich@aean's Prayer(Prelude to the Third Part of Tales of a Wayside Inn): 
...//The Jew replied,with solemn air, /I said the Manichaean's prayer./It was 
his faith,—~-perhaps is mine,/That life in all its forms is one,/and that its 
secret conduits rm/Unseen,but in unbroken line,/Frem the great fomtain-head 
divine / Through man and beast, through grain and grass, / Hove“ er we struggle, 
strive, and ry, / Fron death there can be no escape, und no escape from life, 
al asg; / Because we cannot die, but pass/ Fron one into another shape: /It is but 
into life ve die. // merefore the Manichaean said/This simple prayer on breaking 
bread, /Lest he with hasty hand or kmife/Might wound the incarcerated life, / ne 
soul in things that ve call dead: /I did not reap thee,did not bind thee,/I did 
not thrash thee,did not grind thee,/Nor did I in the oven bake thee!/It vas not 
I,it was another/Did these things mto thee, O brother; /I only have thee,hold 
thee, break thee!'"//"That birds have souls I can concede,"/The Sicilian’ Poet 
cried,with glowing cheeks,/"The flocks that from their beds of rebd/Dporisiag N 

„north or southward fly,/And flying write upon the sky/The biforked letter of 

~ ji the Greeks,/As hath been said by Rucel 131/411 birds that sing or chirp or cry,/ 

Py Even those migratory bands,/The minor poets of the air,(321)/The plover,peep, 
and sanderling,/That hardly can be said to sing,/But pipe along the barren 
sands,-~-/All these have souls akin to ours;/Se hath the lovely race of flowers:/ 
Thus much I grant, but nothing more./The rusty himges ef a door/ Are not alive 
because they creak:/This chimey,with its dreary roar,/These rattling windows, 
do nch speak!"//"To me they speak,” the Jew replied;/"And in the gimds that 
sink and soar,/I hear the voices of a tide/That breaks upon an mknom shore!" 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
He spent the first 18 years of his life plowing,prming,attending to the cat- 
tle and doing the hundred necessary country chores, He earned extra money by 
making slippers during the AMnter (321). 
Telling the Bees: A year has gone, as the tortoise goes/Heavy and slew;/aAnd the 
same rose blows,and the same sun glows,/And the same brook sinen cf a year ago.// 
. . . (338)// ust the same as a month before / The house and the trees,/The barn 's 
brown gable, the vine by the door, —— /o thing changed but the hives of bees. // 
Before then, under the garden val 1, / Forvard and back,/Went drearily singing the 
chore-girl small,/Draping each hive with a shred of balck.//Trembling,I listened: 
the summer sun/Had the chill of snow;/For I knew she was telling the bees of one/ 
Gone on the journey we all must go!//Then I said to myself, Ny Mary weeps/For the 
dead today:/Haply her blind old /Siré grand sleeps/The fret and the pain of his 
age away."//But her dog whined low; on the doorway sill,/With his cane te his 
chin,/The old man sat; and the chore-girl still/Sung to the bees stealing out 
and In, (339% hd the Seng she was singing ever since/In my ear sounds on; ~~-/ 
“Stay at home,pretty bees,fiy not hence: /Mis tress Mary is dead and gone!"(340) 
New Wif t : . /I is over, all is done,/Twain of yesterday are 

N one /BIooming girl and manhood gray, /Autum in the arms of May!(342)//...//God 

_ have mercy!---icy cold/Spectral hands her own enfold,/Drawing silently from 

4685 them/Love's fair gifts of Id and gen. "Waken! save me!" still as death/At her 

side he slumbereth.//Ring and bracelet all are gone, und that ice-cold hand 

withdrawa;/But she hears a murmur low,/Full of sweetness,full of woe,/Half a 

sigh and half a moan:@/"Fear not! give the dead her ow!"(344)//ah!---the 

dead wife's voice she kmows!/That cold hand whose pressure froze,/Once in warmest 

life had borne/Gem and band her own hath worn. %% / %. .. und as o'er the 

past he thinketh,/From his young wife's arms he shrinketh;/Can those soft arms 
round him lie,/Underneath his dead wife's eye?(345)//...//Ah,the dead, the unforgo ! 
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from their solemn homes of thousht,/Where the cypress shadows blend/Darkly 
over foe and friend,/Or in love or sad rebuke, / Back upon the liviilpg look. 
Maud Muller: Maud Muller on a summer's day/Raked the meadow sweet with hay. // 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth/Of simple beauty and rustic heal th. 
Singing,she wre ught, and her merry glee/The mock-bird echoed from his tree.// 
But when she glanced to the far-off town,/White from its hill~slope looking 
dom, // mme sweet song died, and a vague unrest/And a nameless longing filled 
her breast,--//...//The Judge rode slowly down the lane,/Smoothing his horse's 
chestnut mane.(346)//He drew his bridle in the shde/Of the apple-trees, to 
greet the maid,//And asked a draught were the ol spring bubbled up that 
flowed/Through the meadow across the road.//...//At last,like one who for delay/ 
seeks a vain excuse,he rode away.//Maud Muller looked and sighed: "Ah me: / mat 
I the Judge's bride might be!//..."(347)//The Judge looked back as he climbed 
the hill,/And saw Maud Muller standing still.//...//"Would she were mine, and 
I today,/Like her, a harvester of hay;//..."//Bu he thought of his sisters, 
proud and cold,/And his mother,vain of her rank and gold.//So,closing his 
heart, the Judge rode on,/And Maud vas left in the field alone.//...//He wedded 
a wife of richest dower,/Who lived for fashion, as he for power,(348)//...// 
Oft, hen the wine in his glass was red,/He longed for the wayside well instead; 
,. She wedded a man unlearned and poor, / And many children played round her 
door.//...//and oft, when the summer sun shone hot/On the new-mown hay in the 
meadow 10%. / In the shade of the apple-tree again/She saw a rider draw his 
rein;(349)//...//God pity them both! and pity us all,/Who vainly the dreams of 
youth recall.//For of all sad words of tongue or pen, / me saddest are these: 
"It might have been: /. . . (350) 

Thomas Holley Chivers 
Eonchs of Rubybecame the center of a controversy regarding Chives‘ plagiarisms 
from Poe, Poe's s::dden enthusiasm is less honorabl@y but more easily explained 
by the fact that Poe tried to borrow from Chivers,mingling absurdly fulsome 
praise with urgent requests for money,and that Chivers continued to promis e 
and postpone ---paymen t(384). "To Allegra Florence in Heaven," which Chivers 
incontinently claimed was the inspiration for Poe's "The Raven, contains 
the mintentionally humorous stanza: As an egg,when broken,never/Can be 
mended, but must ever/Be the same crushed egg forever / So shall this dark 
heart of mine!/Which, though broken,is still breaking,/And shall nyever more 
cease aching/For the sleep which has no waking---/For the sleep which now is 
thine! "(358) 
Mary's Lament for Shelle st at Sea: ...//Oh! never, never mores no, never 
more!/Lost in the deep!/Will thy sweet beauty visit this dark shore,/Where I 
now weep!/,..//...eOh! mighty Deep!/And thou didst murder him in prime of 
youth,/For whom I weep!/And murdering him,didst more than murder me!/Wého 
was my Heaven on earth,oh! treacherous Sea!/My more Heaven on earth, Im: more 
than murderous Sea!t//...(397) 
Isadore: While the world lay round me sleeping, /I, alone, for Isadore,/Patient 
Vigils lonely keeping--~/Some one said to me while weeping,/"Why this grief 
forever more?”/and I answered,"I am weeping/For my blessed Isadore //. . . (398) 
the hypocrisy of the preacher hell-bent for heaven 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

The Deacon's Masterpieces A Logical Story: Have you heard of the wonderful one- 
hoss shay,/That was built in.a such logical way/It ran a hundred years to a 
day,/And then, of a sudden,it--ah,but stay, %. Mo in buildingof chaises, 
I tell you what,/There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — J In hub, tire, 
felloe,in spring or thill,/In panel, or crossbar,or floor, or sill,/in screw, 
bolt, thoroughbrace-—-lurking still,/F it somewhere you must and will,---/ 
Above or below,or within or without,---/And that's the reason, beyond a doubt,/ 
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That a chaise breaks de , but doesn't wear out.//But the Deacon swore,.../.../He 
would build one shay to beat the taown/'n' the keounty 'n'“ all the ken try raom'“, 
/It should be so built that it gau break daown:(412)/---"Pur," said the 
Deacon, tes mighty plain/Thut the veakes place nus stan! the strain;/'n' the 
way t' fix it,uz I maintain,/Is only jest/T* that place uz strong uz the rest. 
So the Deacon inquirefad of the village folk/Where he could find the strongest 
oak, / mat couldn't be split nor bent nor broke, ./ me crossbars were ash, 
from the straightest trees, /me panels of white-wookd,that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these;/...//...(413)//First ef November, --- 
the Earthquake -day---/There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay,/A general 
flavor of mild decay,/But nothing local,as one may say./There could'nt be, for 
the Deacon's art/Had made it so like in every parti mat there wasn’t a chance 
fer one to start. / For the wheels were just as strong as the thills,/and the 
loor was just as strong as the sills,/And the panels just as strong as the floo, 
Fana the mipple-tree neither less nor moreẹ,/And the back cross-bar as strong as 
he fore,/And spring and axle and hub enc /and yet,as a whole,it is past a 
doubt/In another hour it will be worn eat tti/l, afrivet a shiver,and then a 
thrill,/Tnen something decidedly like a spill,---/And the parson was sitting 
upon a rock,/And half past nine by the meet'n'-house clock,---/Just the hour of 
the Earthquake shock!//---What do you think the parson found/When he got up and 
stared around?/The poor old chaise in a heap or momd,/as if it had been te the 
mill and gromd:/ Tou see, of course,if you're not a dunce,/How it went to pieces 
all at once, / Ul at once, and nothing first,~--/Just as bubblesde when they 
burst. // nad of the wnderful ene-hoss shay./Logic is logic. That's all I say 
(415). 
Cacoethes Scribendj: If all the trees in all the woods were men;/And each and 
every blade ogf grass a pen;/If every leaf on every shrub and tree/Turned to a 
sheet of foolscap; every sea/Were changed into ink, and all earth's living tribes 
Had nothing else to do but act as seribes,/And for ten thousand ages,day and 
night,/The human race should write,»nd write,and yrite,/Till all the pens and 
paper were used up,/And the huge inkstand was an pty cup,/Still would the 
seribblers clustered round its brink/Call for more pens,more paper, and more 
ink( 416). 
Edgar Allan Poe 

There beingno clothes on the bed, his old army coat served as blanket and Virgin 
ia was kept warm by the tortoise-shell cat that lay on her bosom( 434). The letter 
"1" was almost an obsession with hin (Eul al 1e, Ulalume,Ligeia,D'Elormie—--all 
theatrical names) ( 437) 

e the Sea: ...//.../But light from out the lurid sea/Streams up the 
turrets silently---/.../Up many and many marvelleus shrine/Whose wreathed 
friezes intertwine/The viol,the violet, and the vine (442), 


S eee ---/All that we see or seen) Is but a dream within a 
dream.//...(457). 


John 6. Saxe 

B d Men the Elephant: It was six men of Indo st an, / To learning much 
inclined,/Who went to see the Elephant{/(Though all of them were bl ind) / 
(488)//The First approach'd the Elephant,/And,happening to fall/against his 
broad and sturdy side,/At once began to bawl./"God bless me! but the Elephant 
/Is very like a wall!"//The Second, feel ing of the tusk,/Cried---"Ho! what have 
we here/So very round and smooth,and sharp?/To me tis mighty clear,/This wonder 
ef an Elephant/Is very like a spear!//The Third approach'd the animal/And happ- 
ening to take mne squirming trunk within his hands,/Thus boldly up and spake; / 
"I see"---quoth he---"the Elephant/Is very like a snake: / mme Fourth reach'd 
out his eager hand,/and felt about the knee:/"What most this wondrous beast is 
like/Is mighty plain“ —-quoth he,---/"'Tis clear enough the Elephant/Is very 
like a tree: “% me Fifth,who chanced to touch the ear,/Said---"E@'en the blinde. t 
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man/Can tell what this resembles most;/Deny the fact who can,/This marvel of 
an Elephant/Is very like a fan!"//The Sixth no sooner had begun/About the beast 
to gro po, / men, seizing on yhe swinging tail/That fell within his scope,(489)/ 
“I see — qus th he,---"the Elephant/Is very like a rope: / und so these men of 
Indostan/Disputed loud and Ieng, / Bach in his own opinion/Exceeding stiff and 
strong, / Though each was partly in the right,/and all were in the wrong!//Se, 
oft in theologic wars/The disputen te, I ween,/Rail on in utter ignerance/Of 
what each other mean/And prate about an Elephant/Not one of them has seen! (490) 
My Familiar; "Ecce Atem. Crispinus>" Again I hear the creaking step! ---/ 
He's rapping at the door!/Too well I know the boding somd/ That ushers in a 
pore./I do tremble when I meet/The stoutest of my fees,/But Heaven defend me 
from the friend/Whe comes--—but never goes!//He drops into my wasy-chair,/And 
asks abo ut he news;/He peers into my manuscript,/And gives his candid views; / 
He tells me where he likes the line,/And where he's forced to grieve/He takes 
the strangest liberties,---/But never takes his leave!(492)//.../He calmly 
smokes my last cigar,/And coolly asks for more;/He opens everything he sees) 
Except the entry docr!//.../He thinks the writer did me wrong;/He'd like to 
run hin through!/He says a thousand pleasant things,---/But never says, Adieu: 
//eee/In vain I speak of urgent tasks;/In vain I scowl and pout;/A from is no 
extinguisher,---/It does not put him out //. . fI do not tremble when I meet? 
The stoutest of my foes,/But Heaven defend me ‘from the friend/Whe never,never 
goes! (493) 
William Wetmore Story 
Io Victis: I sing the hymn of the conquered,who fell in the battle of life,---/ 
The hymn of the wounded,the beat en, ho die overwhelmed in the strifef % %%%, 
Speak, History! who are Life'svictors? Unroll thy long annals and say,/Are they 
those whom the world called victors—---wke won the succes of the day?/The 
martyrs,or Nero? The Spartans,who fell at Thermopylae's tryst,/Or the Persians 
and Xerxes? His judges or Socrates? Pilate or Christ? (501 
Janes Russel Lowell's essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners“. 
Winnebago Songs 

= Whomsoe'er look I upon/He becomes love-crazed;/wWhomsoe'er speak I 
wnto,/He becomes love-crazed;/.../Al. men who lovs vomen,/Them I rule, then I 
rule,/.../Whom I touch, mon I touch,/He becomes love-crazed, (695). 

Native Ballads and Folk-songs 
tte: ...//One New Year's eve as the sun went dom, / Far looked her 

wishful eye/Out from the frosty window pane/As merry sleighs went by.//In a 
village fifteen miles away,/Was to be a ball that night,/Amd though the air was 
eavy and cold/Her heart was warm and light.{/How brightly beamed her laughing 


5 a vel I mom voice vas heard: / Aud driving up to the cottage door/ Her 


lover's sleigh appeared. (714)// 0 daughter dear, her mother cried,/"This 
blanket ‘round you fold;/It is a dreadful night tonight./You'll catch your 


“4, death of cold."//"0 H,O nay!" young Charlotte eried,/And she laughed like a 
oh gypsy queen; / b ride in blankest muffled up, /I never would be seem, // 


silken cloak is quite enough,/You know ‘tis lined throughout;/Besides I have ny 
silken searf/fo twine my neck about,"//...//With muffled face and sileat lips/ 
Five miles at length were passed/When Charles with few and shivering words/The 
Silence broke at last,//"Such a dreadful night I never sav. / me reins I scarce 
can hold."/Fair Charlotte shivering faintly said, /I am exceeding cold."//...77 
| Said Charles, How fast the shivering ice/Is gathering on my brow.2fand Charlotte 
still more faintly said,/"I'm growing warmer now."(715)//...//Thef reached the 
door and Charles sprang out;/He reached his hand for her./She sat there like a 
mon unent/ mat has no power to stir.//He ca lled her once,he called her twice;/ 
She answered not a word./He asked her for her hand again,/And still she never 
stirred.//...(716)//Her parents mourned for many ayear,/And Charles wept in the 
gloom./Till at last her lover died of grief,/And they both lie in one tonb. (717) 
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The Boll Weevil Song: Oh, de boll weevil am a little black bug, / Cone from Mexico, 
dey say,/Come all de way to Texas,jus' a-lookin' foh a place to stay, /d us a- 
lookin' foh a home,jus' a-lookin' foh a home.//De first time I seen de boll 
weevil,/He was a-settin' on de square. / De next time I seen de boll weevil,he had 
all of his family dere. / Jus! a-lookin' etc.(742)//De farmer take de bell weevil,/ 
an! he put him in de hot san',/De weevil say: “Dis is mighty hot, but I'11 stan’ 
it like a man,/Dis'll be my home, 11 11 be my homes"//...f/7De farmer take de boll 
weevil,/An' he put him in de fire,/De boll weevil say to de farmer; Here I are, 
here I are,/Dis'll be my home,dis'll be my home,"//De boll weevil say to de 
farmer: / Lou better leave me alone; /I done eat all yo' cot ton, nov I'm goin' to 
start on yo' corn,/I'll have a hone, 111 have a home. // De merchant got half de 
cotton,/De boll weevil got de res / Didn't leave de farmer's wife but one ole 
cotton dress,/An' it's full of holes,it's full of holes.//De farmer say to de 
merchant;/"We's in an awful fix;/De boll weevil et all de cotton up an lef’ us 
only sticks,/We's got no home,we's got no home. // /n if anybody should ax 
you/Who it'was dat make dis song, /qus tell en ‘twas a big buck niggah wid a 
paih o' blue duckin's on,/Ain't got no home, ain't got no home, (743) 
Railroad Blues; Gwine to lay my head right on de railroad track, /dvine to lay e te.; 
/*Cause my baby,she won't take me back.//Gwine te etc./Gwine to etc. / If de train 
come ‘long,I ain't gwine to snatch it back. 
Blue Woman: When a woman blue,when a woman blue,/She hang her head an! cry./When 
a etc./She hang etc./When a man gits blue/He grab a railroad truck am' ride. (749) 
//Gwineter lay my head,gwineter lay my head, Dom on some railroad line.(Gwineter 
etc./Dewm on etc,/Let de train roll by/An' pacify my min'.(750). 
Cowboy Songs and Hob Harmonies 
Cc Mount : . IA hobo said; II'n headed for a land that's far 
away~--/Beside the crystal cha ap ag ee e Big Rock, Candy Mountains, / here 
's a land that's fair and bright, were the handouts grow 6n bushes/And you sleep 
out every night. //. . AI the cops have wooden legs,/And the bulldogs all 
have rubber teeth, /nd the hens lay soft-boiled ege@s./.../Oh,I'm bound to go 
where there ain't no snow,/Where the sleet don't fall and the wind don't blow,/ 
(769)-..//.../There's a lake of stew and whisky,too,/You can paddle all around 
anh’ a big canee,/..//,../The jails are made of tin,/And you can bust right out 
again/ As seon as they put you in./...//Oh,come with ne, and we'll (so ge/ The Big 
Rock Candy Mowtains(770). 
The Frog's Courtin': Frog went a-courtin' an' he did ride;/A-hum---fSwerd and 
„ ‘bucklewhg his side;/A-hum.//Acress the river he did swim; /A-hum---/"Pray,Miss 
Mo use, are you within?#/A-hum,//He took that lady Mouse on his knee;/A—hum---/ 
An' says,"Miss Mousie,will you marry me?"/A-hum4@//Says she, Before I think of 
that, /A-hum---/I'll have ask my Uncle Rat,/A-hum."//"Not without Uncle Rat's 
consent, /A-hum---/Would I marry the President,/a-hum,"//...//What will the wedd- 
ing-supper be?/A-hum---/A fried mosquito an! a black-eyed pea. JA-hun. (782)// 
First came in was a bumble-bee---/A-hum---/Fiddje and file upon his kmee---/ 
A-hum,//Nex' came in vas two little ants/A-kum---/Fixin' themselves for to have 
a dance./A-hum.//...//Nex' came in was a garter-snake/A-hum---/Eurled himself 
rom’ the wedding-cake/A-hum.//Nex' came in was a big Tom cat---/A-hum---/He 
gobbled the snake an' the mouse an’ the rat---/A-hum.//Prog sprung up an' jumped 
in a well---/A~hum---/Wished that cat was dow in hell./A-hum, 
Whistling Girls: Gran'ma said,"It's a very queer thing;/Beys must whistle and 
girls must sing./That's how it is," I heard her say./"The same tomorrow as 
yesterday."(783)//...//Gran'ma said,""Twould never do;/An'there's a very good 
reason, too:/Whistling girls ane“ crowing hens/Always cone to some bad ends. (784 
The Birds’ Courting: “Hi?” said the blackbird,swinging on the air,/"Once 1 
courted a lady fair;/She proved fickle and turned her back,/And ever since then 
I*we dressed in black."//...//"Hil" said the wood-pecker,drilling on a bench,/ 
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/“Onee I courted a handsome wench;/She got flighty and from me fled,/and ever 
since then my head's been red. // H:“ said the bil ue-ꝗj ay, bi uer than blue, If 
I was a yomg man I'd have 2222 / If one proved faithless and chanced for to go, 
I'd have another string to my bow," 

8 8 : The partridge is a mighty pretty fowl,/With his gold an 
speckjed e crow he steals the farmer's grain; /n the sparrows eat up 
the rest,(786)//The raccoon's teil is ringed all ‘rowmd;/The Spessum's tail is 
pare;/The rabbit ain't hardly got tail at all/'Cept a little fluff of hair.// 
The Jume~bug wears a golden crowm;/The lightming—bug carries a flame;/The bed- 
bug's got no light at all,/But she gets there just the same.(787). 
Grendma’s_idviee: My Gran ther lived on yonder green,/As wise an old lady 

pps e See. / ne showed me my lessons and taught me with care/ I be care- 
ful (or the yomg men ) te beware. // Nov, daughter," she said, don't you ever 
believe/What the young men may tell you; they 11 always dene sess "Jost 
And so with the others, Dick, Harry and Fred;/They said that they loved and were 
anxious to ved. / But I thought that their words were a way to deceive,/So I 
never would listem but told them to leave.//Oh,dear,what a trouble our grand- 
mothers nake. / I think to myself there must be some mistake. // For if all the 
7 1 women of men were afraid,/Why,Grandma herself wuld havetiied an old maid 

788) 
City Gutturals 
Frankie and Johnay(799 ff.). 
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Louis Untermayer,ed.,Modern American Poetry 
4th Revised Edition 


Two types of anthologies,exclusive and inclusive 
Preface: The end of the Civil War marked the end of a literary edpch. The New 
England group began to disintegrate. The poets had outsung themselves; it was 
a time of swan-songs, Poets echoed the "parlor poetry“ of England or turned 
to ee tag Within six years(1867-72),there appeared longfellow's 
„C. E. Norton's Vita Nuova,T. W. Parsons' Inferne,Bryant's 
list and Bayard Taylor's Eaust( 3). Thoreau: "Much of our poetry has the very 
best manners,but no character," These interim lyrists burrowed and borrowed, 
half archeologists,half artisans(4). In 1865 a petty official discovered that 
Whitman was the author of the "notorious" Leaves of Grass and, inspite of his 
many past services and his present poverty,the offending poet was dismissed 
from his clerkship in the Department of the Interior at Washington,D. C. (5). 
As late as 1900,Barrett Wendell in his Lite Histor £ er could 
speak of Whitman: "In temperament and style he was an exotic member of that 
sterile brotherhood which eagerly greeted him abroad. Whitman vas, as John 
Burroughs wrote,preeminently the poet of vista, to open doors and windows, 
to let dom bars. to dissolve forms..." A lover €f casual and ordinary things, 
he revealed “the glory of the commonplace"(6). To the lay reader, he was a 
protagonist of “the divine average," Contemporary with Whitman,thoug utterly 
mavare of him,Emily Dickinson live and wrote her emblematic poetry. She 
cared nothing for a public,less for publicity. Inevitable comparisons with 
Christina Rossetti born five days earlier(8). Her verse grew tighter,wmtil the 
few lines became telegraphic and these telegrams seemed not only self-address 
-ed but written in code. The Encyclepaedia Britannica seemed mavare of her 
existence tmtil 1926; as late as this the 13th ed. contained only a mention, 
a cross-reference, Without propaganda, she fashioned her imagist etchings 50 
years before Imagism became(9) a slogan(10). Restlessness was in the air and 4 
revolt declared itself with the publication of Senga fron Veabendia( 10967; te 
be followed by More Songs(1896) and Last Senga( 1900), The young authors, Ribhar 
Hovey and Bliss Carman became tremendously pepular overnight. “Off with the 
fetters/That chafe and restrain!/Off with the chain!/.../Here we are fee 
Free as the wind is,/Free as the sea, Free! (13). In "The Quarry” William Vau- 
Shan Moody celebrated America's part in preventing the breaking-up of hag 
the empires of kurope( an act accomplished by John Hay). Early in 1899, the n 
of Edwin Markham flashed across the land; in "The Man with the Hoe, a poem 
once ecstatically called “the battle-cry of the next thousand years, he drew 
in the figure of one man with a hoe,a picture of men in the minos,nen in the 
sweat Shop,men working without joy,without hope(15). By 1917,the "new" poetry 
was ranked as “America's first national art“; its success was sweeping, its 
sales unprecedented, Readers discovered that for the enjoymen tof poetry it 
was no longer kecessary to have at their elbow a dictionary of rare words and 
classical references (16). The true poet of New England, Ro bert Frost vas never 
a poetic provincial---nver parochial in the sense of America still being a 
literary parish of England(18), Carl Sandburg establsihed himself as the most 
daringuser of American words(20), In their own poetry the Imagists often neg- 
lected their six obvious and almost platitudinous principles, The injwmction 
to "use no word word which does not cintribute to tnepresen tation"--~a Spartan 
injunction originating with Powd---seems to have been forgotten by the A- 
gists"(21). Hundreds who were not, in any sense, Inagist peets, began to embrace 
the second Imgagist principle about “free verse" as a better nedium than 
“conventional forms." An inundation ef footless---and often headlss-~-—"shred- 
ded prose“ (22). Scarcely more glamorous than monotonous muder the World War 
could not be gloritied. T. 8. Eliet in “The Hollow Men“ speaks of(27) “paraly 
` zed force,gesture without motion", A great many of his imitaters make gesture. 
© without emotien(28) 
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Emily Dickinson 
She speaks ironically of splitting the lark to find the music "bulb after 
bulb in silver rolled"; she pictures lightning which “skipped like mice"(¢39). 
Conrad Aiken: "Grammar,rhyme,meter,—~-anything went by the board if it stood 
in the way of thought or freedom of utterance“ (40). 
K. se I : Of course I prayed---/And did God care?/He cared as much 
as/On the ATIN bird had stamped her foot/And cried "Give mei"//...(41) 

B l The Y : I had been hungry all the years;/My noon had 
come to dine;/I,trembling,drew the table near,/And touched the curious vine. 2 

3 eee//Nor was I hungry; so I fomd/ mat hunger was a way/Of persons outside 
windows,/The entering takes avay (42). 

i not Live With You: ...//So we must keep apart,/You there, I here,/With 
just the door ajar/That oceans are, / ind prayer, und that pale sustenace,/ 
Despair: (45) 

's A Cert 8 f Light: There's a certain slant of light,/On Winter 
eae irat oppresses,like the wetpht/Of cathedral tunes. ‘/,..//When it 
comes,the landscape listens,/Shadows hold their breath;/When it goes, tis like 
the distance/On the look of death( 45). 

A Bird Came Dow The Walk: A bird came dom the walk:/He did not mew I saw;/ 
He bit an angle-worm in halves/And ate the fellow,raw.//and then he drank a 
dew/Frem a convenient grass,/And then hopped sidewise to the wall/To let a 
beetle pass,//...(48). 

S : These are the days when birds come back,/A very few,a bird or 
two,/To take a backward look.//These are the days when skies put on/The old, 
old sophistries ofJt™e---/A blue and gold mistake.//Oh,fraud that cannot 
cheat the bee,/Almest thy plausibility/Induces my belief,//Till ranks of seeds 
their witness bear,/And softly through the altered air/Hurries a timid leaf!// 
weal 51) e He. x 

3 : I like to see it lap the miles,/And lick the 
valleys up,/énd stop to feed itself at tanks;/And then,prodigiouw,step(51)// 
Around a pile of momtains,/And,supercilious,peer/In shanties by the sides of 
roads;/And then a quarry pare//To fit its sides,and crawl between/Complaining 
all the while/In horrid,hooting stanza;/The chase itself dom hill\//and 
neigh like Boanerges;/Then,pmctual as a star,/Stop—--docile and omnipotent--- 
At its own stable door(52). 

Helen Hunt Jackson,one of Emily Dickinson's few friends,published in 1884 the 
Indian romance,Ramona(57). 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Lexx: My mind lets go a thousand things,/Like dates of wars and deathyf 
kings, / And yet recalls the very hour---/'Twas noon by yonder village er, / 
And on the last blue noon in May~~-//fhe wind came brisklythis way,/Crisp- 
ing the brook beside the road;/Then,pausing here, set down its load/Of pine- 
scents,and shook listlessly/Two petals from that wild-rose tree (60). 
Joaquin Hiller's whipped-up rh toric cannot disguise the essential weakness 


oT bia vewa TL. Edward Rowland Sill 
Dare You?: Doubting Thomas and loving John,/Behind the others walking on:-- / 
"Tell me no v, John, dare you be/One of the minority?/To paw od in your thought, 
Never visited nor sought,/.../To be singled out and hissed/Pointed at as 
one wblessed,/.../To bear off your titles well,---/Heretic and infidel?/.../ 
"Thomas do you dare to be/Of the great majority?(81)/.../To accept, in humble 
part,/Truth that shines on every heart;/.../To be hid, mless to Ged,/As one 
grass-blade in the sed,/Underfoot with millions trod?/..."(82) 

Charles Edward Carryl 
The Plaint gf. The Camel; “Canary-birds feed en sugar and seed,/Parrots have 
crackers to crmch;/And as for poodles,the tell me the noodlest/ Have chickens 
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and cream for their Imch. / But there's never a question/About MY digestin---/ 
ANYTHING does for me:77Cats,you're aware,can repose in a chair. / hiehmos 
can roost upon rails;/Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, nd oysters 
can slumber in pails./But no one supnosesf/A poor Camel dozes--~-/ANY PLACE 


does for me$//,..//People would laugh if you rode a giraffe,/Or momted the 
back of an oz; / It's nobody's habit te ride on a rabbit,/Or try to bestraddle 
x fox. / But as for a Camel,he's/Ridden by families---/Any Load does for me!// 
90) 
James Whitcomb Riley trades wantonly on the emotions ef his wnsophisticateé 
readers, He sees them about to snile——and broadens the point of his joke; he 
observes then on the point of tears---and pulls out the sobbing tremolo stop. 
His influence has given rise to an entire school of “cheerful philosophy“ 
versifiers; its lowest ebb may be seen in the newspaper colunms ef the "A 
Smile a Day” variety and the syndicated sirup of Edgar A. Guest(94). 
Edwin Markham 

t He drew a circle that shut ne out---/Hereticprebel,a thing te 
8 Fae Love and I had the wit to win:/We drew a circle that took him in! 
The Man With The Hoe(Written after seeing Mil let's world-famous painting): 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans/Upon his hee and gazes on the 
ground, /me emptiness of ages in his face, Ind on his back the burden ef the 
world. / mo made him dead to rapture and despair,/A thing that grieves net 
and that never hopes,/Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox?/...2(103)f/ 
O masters,lords and rulers in all lands,/How will the Future reckon with 
this man? /.. / men this dumb terror shall rise to judge the wrld,/After 
the silence of the centuries?(104). I wnder at the idleness of tears 

Bliss Carman 


: Hem and Haw: Hem and Haw were the sons of sin,/Created to sally and shirk;/ 


Hem lay ro und and Haw looked on/While God did all the wrk.//...//Hem was 
the father ef bigots and bores;/As the sands of sea were they/And Haw was 
the father of all the tribe?Who criticize tééday.(138)//...//they prophesied 
ruin ere man was made;/"Such felly must surely fall: / nd when he was done, 
"Do you think, ny Lord,/He's better without a tail?"//And still in the honest 
working world,/With posture and hint and smirk,/These sons of the devil are 
standing by/While man does all the wrk.//...(134). 

George Santayana: “Even if my temperament had been naturally warmer,the fact 
that the English language(and I can write no other with assurance) was not 
my mother-tongue would of itself preclude any inspired use of it on my part“ 


(135). Richard Hevey 


ERSA 
81218 Sens: I said in my heart, I am sick of four walls and a ceiling. /I 
have need of the sky./I have business with the grass./I will up and get me 
away where the hawk is wheeling,/Low and high,/And the slew clouds go by./...” 
Unmanifest Destiny: ...//I do not know beneath mat sky/Nor on what seas 
shall be thy fate; /I only knew it shall be high, /I only knew it (Agall be 


great. ( 139). Edwin Arlington Robinson 


“Te consecrate the flicker,not the flame," 

Miniver Cheevy: Miniver Cheevy,child of scorn,/Grew lean while he assailed 
the seasons;/He wept that he was ever born, und he had reasons.(160)/...// 
Miniver loved the Medici,/Albeit he had never seen one;/He would have sinned 
incessantly/Could he have been one.//...//Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it;/Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 


| /And thought about it.//...(161) 


The Master(Lincoln); But soon the name was everywhere,/To be reviled and then 
revered: /...(163) 
„ 
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Bewick Finger: Time was when his half millien drew/The breath of six per cent; / 
But soon the wrm of what-was-not/Fed hard on his content; /nd something 
crumbled in his brain/When his half million went.(165)//...//The broken voice, 
the withered neck,/The coat worn out with care, / Tie cleanliness of indigence,/ 
The brilliance of despair,/The fond imponderable dreamS/0f af fluenee, — 211 
were there.//...//He comes wfailing for the loan/We give and then forget; 
He comes,and probably for years/Will he be coming yet,---/Familiar as an eld 
). 
AA ‘ os A Mg gt d: . %. . I tell him he needs Greek; / 

11 tal with hin, und if his tongue's at home he'll 
say to that,/"I have your word that Aristotle knews,/And you mine that I don't 
know Aristotle. (176) 

Edgar Lee Masters 

Taking as his model The Greek Anthology,Masters evolved Spoon River Anthology, 
that astonishing assemblage of over two hundred self-inscribed epitaphs,in 
which the dead of a midile Estern tom are supposed te have written the truth 
about themselves; the monotony of existenceiin a drab township,the defeat of 
ideals, intrigues, hypocrisies,feuds, With this book Masters arrived—--—and 


left(187). Stephen Crane 
His lines strangely anticipated the Imagists and the epigrammatic free verse( 192) 

In the desert/I saw a creature naked, bestial,/Whe,squatting upen the 
soles field his heart in his hends,/and ate of it./I said,"Is it good,friend?"/ 
"It is bitter---bitter," he answered;/"But I like it/Because it is bitter,/and 
because it is my heart. (198). 

T. A. Daly 
His hal f-hunorous, hal f-pathetic dialect verses on the Irish and Italian immig- 
rants are his fortet198). 
Mia Carletta: Giuseppe, da barber,ees greata for "mash,"/He gotta da bigga,da 
blacka mustache,/Good cle'es an’ good styla an' playnta good cash.//...//He 
raisa hees hat an he shaka hees curls,/én' smila weeth teetha so shiny like 
pearls;/0$ many da heart of da seely omg girls/He gotta. / Tes, playn ta he 
gotta But notta/Garletta!(199)//...//Carlotta she walka weeth nese in da 
air, /n! look through Giuseppe weeth far-away stare,/As eef she no see dere 
ees som'body dere,//Giuseppe,da barber,he gotta da cash,/He gotta da clees an’ 
da bigga mustache,/He gotta da seely young girls for da “mash,®/But notta-——/ 
You bat my life,notta--/Carlotta./I gotta! 
F I gotta lev' for Angela, /I lov' Carlotta, too. /I no can marry 
both o' den, /Se Wat I gonna do?//O! angela ees pretta girl,/Shegotta hair so 
black, so curl, / n' teeth so white as anytheeng./ ' O! she gotta voice to 
seeng,/Dat mak' your hearta feel eet must}Jump up an' dance or eet veel bus t. / 
An" alla tine she seeng, her eyes / Dey smilA like Italia's skies, n' makin’ 
flirtin’ looks at uo-— But dat ees all wat she can do.//Carlotta ees gotta 
song,/But she ecs twiee se big an' strong/As Angela,an' she; look / beautiful 
—— but she can cook,/Uou oughta see her carry woo@!/I tal you w'at,eet do you 
good. (200) / en she ees be som'body's wife/She worka hard, you bat my life!/ 
She never gattin' tired, too) But dat ees all w'at she can do.//0! my: I weesh 
dat Angela/Was strong,for carry wood,/Or else Carlotta gotta song/ n! looka 
pretta good. /I gotta lov’ for Angela,/I lov’ Carlotta,too./I me can marry both 
o dem,/Se w'at I gonna do?(201), 
Leonora Speyer 

Early: / nd day is here: its silver plan/Inexorable,is not disclosed,/Is 
not discussed with any man.//Only to those who like awake/It yields blunt promis 
-es of rain,/Which it may break, mich it may break! 
New Excavations( Pompeii): A workman with a spade in half a day/Can push twe 
thousand lagging years away;/See,how the tragic villas, one by one,/Like drowsy 
lizards,creep into the sun(209), 
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The hantic Fox The Gullible Raven: errr subtle speech was aimed 
to pe ia crow,and it succeeded;/He thought’ ho bird in all the trees/Ceuld 
sing as well as he did./In flattery completely doused,/He gave the "Jewel 
Song" from "Faust."//But gravitation's law,of course; / Ae Isaac Newton showed 
it,/Exterted on the cheese its force,/And elsewhere soon bestowed 1t./ In fact, 
there is no need to ten / mat happened when toparth it fell.//I blush to add 
that when the bird/Yeek in the situatien/He said one brief,emphatic werd, / In- 
fit for publication. / me fox was greatly startled, but/He only sighed and 
answered Tut. // Me. Moral, is: A fox is bomd/ io be a shameless sinner, / And 
also: When the cheese comes round/You know it's af ter dinner,/But(what is 
only nom to few)/The fox is after dinner, too. (214) 
How A Cat Was d oet W oted: ...//The poet, cent by cemt,/All 
his patrimony spent---/(I might tell how he went from verse to worse!)/...(215) 
Robert Frest 
| He accepted an . a sort of poetic radiator”) at Am- 


Panta, Provides 5 222 e. 2 , bide IA hy a e, eee 


herst (253). “There are tw types of realist-—khe one who offers a good déal 

of dirt with his potato to show that it is a real one; and the ene who is 
satisfied with thepotate brushed clean, I'm inclined to be the second kind"(255) 
"If I must be classified as peet,I might be called a Synecdochist; for I prfer 
the synecdeche in poetry—--that figure of speech in whch ve use a part for the 
whole."(255). “They would find mdchanged from him they kmew,/Only more sure 

of all I thought was true. (257) 

Tuf E. : I went to turn thdgrass ene after one7We mewed it in the 
dew before the sm.//...//I looked for him behind an isle/of trees;/I listened 
for his whetstone on the breeze./But he had gone his way,the grass all mew,/ 
And I must be, as he had been, —alone. // . / But as I said it,swift there pass- 
ed me by/On noiseless wing a bewildered butterfly, // Seeking with memories 
grown dim over night/Some resting flower of yesterday's delight.//and ence I 
marked his flight ge round and reund,/As where some flower lay withering on 
the gromd. //. / But he turned first, and led my bye to look/At a tall tuft 
of flowers beside a brock, /A leaping tongue of bloom the scythe had spared/ 
Beside a reedy brook the scythe had bared. ’/...//The mewer in the dew had 
loved then thus,/By leaving them to flourigh,net for us,(258)//Nor yet to 
draw one thought of ours to him,/But from sheer morning gladness at the brim.// 
The butterfly and I had lit upen,/Nevertheless,a message from the dam, // % 
| "Men work together,” I told him from the heart, mether they wrk together 


> 


or apart. (259) 
Mending Wall: Something there is that doesn't love a wall,/.../and makes gaps 
even two can pass abreast./.../and on a day we meet to walk the line?And set 
the wall between us ence again./.../He enly says,"Good fences make good 
neighbors."/...(261) 
The Cow In Apple-time: Something inspires the only cow of late/To make ne more 
of a wall than an open gate,/And think ne more of wall~builders than fools. 
Her face is flecked with pemace and she dreols/A cider sirup...,(261) 

2 B 1 .. According as he feared to risk/His neck,or thought to 
spare his lere thes:(270), 
The Bear: The bear puts both arms around the tree abeve her/And draws it dom 
as if it were a lover/énd its choke-cherries lips to kiss good-by, / en lets 
it snap back upright in the sky. . fer great weight creaks the barbed-wire 
in its staples/As she flings ever and eff dom through thdmaples,/Leaving on 
ene wire tooth a lock of hair./Such is the wncaged progress of the bear.(279)/ 
The world kas room to make a bear feel free;/The universe seems cramped to you 
and me/Man acts pere like a poor bear in a cage/That all day fights a nervous 
inward rage,/His mood rejecting all his mind suggests. / He paces back and forth 


and never rests/The toe-nail clickand shuffle ef his feet,/The telescepe at 
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one end of his beat, fend at th eb ther end the micrescope,/Two instruments of 
nearly equal hope,/And in conjunction giving quite a spread./Or if he rests 
from scientific tread,/'tis only to sit back and sway his head/Through ninety 
odd degrees of arc,it seems,/Between two metaphysical extremes./He sits back 
on his fmdamental butt/With lifted mout and eyes(if any) shut,/(He almost 
looks religious but he's not),/And back and forth he sways from cheek to 
cheek,/At one extreme agreeing with one Greek,/At the other agreeing with 


pos eee „faka: 7 -saif 2 2 
Lauph 


equally * sedentary and when peripatetic. (280) 


another Greek/Which maj be thought,but only se to speak./A baggy figure, 
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Carl Sandburg 
Here is Ata len that is also exultation, His speech is simple and powerful; 
he uses slang as freely as his predecessors used the now archaic tongus their 
times, Never has the American vulgate been used with such artistry and effect. 
Whiman asked: Do you suppese the liberties and — These States have to 
do with delicate lady-words? With gloved gentleman-wérds?"(289) 
The É t s Po 2 . . 2, Poetry is the journal of a sea animal living 
on land,wanting to fly the air.(291)....10. Poetry is the opening and closing 
of a door,leaving those who look through to guess about what is seen during 
a moment, 
Chicago: Hog Butcher for the World,/Tool Maker, Stacker ef Wheat,/.../Storny, 
husky, brawling,/City of the Big Sho ul ders: 7. . . (292) 
Fog: The fog comes/on little cat feet/ It sits looking/ever harbor and city/on 
silent haunches/and then moves on. 
Grass: Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo./Shevel them under and 
let me work---/I am the grass; I cover all,(293)/And pile them high at Gettys- 
burg/And pile them high at Ypres and Verdm./Shevel them wmder and let me work. 
To years,ten years, and passengers ask the conducter:/What place is this?/ 
Where are we now?/I am the grass./Let me work. (294) 
Adelaide Crapsey 
Niagara(Seen on a night in N vember): How frail/Abeve the bulk/Of crashing 
water hangs, /Autumal, evanes den t, wan, /e moon, (308) 
Vachel Lindsay 
His poetry gave people( particularly when in toned aloud) that primitive joy 
in syncepated somd that is at the very base of song. He tried to create 
what he called a "Higher Vaudeville" imagination.” By his effort to win the 
enemy over,he had persuaded the proverbially tired business man to listen at 
„rast. But, in over-stressing the vaudeville features, Lindsay the poet was lost 
in Lindsay the emtertainer( 316). 
Witter Bynner 
The Jade Mountain(1929),300 poems of the T' ang dynasty translated iin collab- 
oration with Kiang Kang~Hu( 348). 
Hermann Hagedern 
Doors: Like a young child who to his mother's door/Rms eager for the vel con- 
ing embrace,/And finds the door ut, and with troubled fase/ Cal 1s and through 
sobbing calls,and o'er and o'er/Calling,storms at the panel---se before/A 
door that will net open,sick and numb,/I listen for a word that will not 
cone, / und know,at last,I may not enter more.//Silence! And through the silence 
and the dark/By that closed door, the distant sob of tears Beats en my spirit, 
as en fairy shores/The spectral sea; and through the se bbing, hark: / Dem the 
fair-chambered corrider of years,/The quiet shutting,one by one, of doors. (360) 
Lela Ridge 
The Ghetto: .../And dom the shadowy spires/Lights tip-tee out.../Seftly as 
when lovers close street doors, (367) 
Sara Teasdale 
Night: .../0 beauty,are you not enough?/Why am I crying after love?(410) 


| The Long Hill: I must have passed the crest a while ago/And new I am going do m 
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/Strange to have crossed the crest and not to know,/But the brambles were 
always catching the hem of my @wn.//All the morning I thought how proud 
I should be/To stand there straight as a queen,/Wrapped in the wind and 
the sun with the world under me---/But the air vas dull, there was little 
I could have seen. // It was nearly level along the beaten track / And the 
brambles caught in my gowm--~/But it's no use now to think of going back, 
/The rest of the way will be only going don. (411) 

a 2% It was a spring that never cane; / But we have lived enough to 
of i know/That what we never have,remains;/It is the things we have that go. 
Ahn (412) 

1 0 Louis Untermeyer( 438 ff.). Jean Starr Untermeyer(451 ff.) 
. il H. D. 
` F « She was,in fact,the only true Imagist. Beauty seems held in a frozen gest 
-ure( 473). 
Heat: O wind,rend opne the heat,/cut apart the heat,/rend it to tatters.// 
Fruit cannot drop/through this thick air---/fruit can:ot fall into heat/ 
that presses up and blunts/the points of pears/and rounds the grapes.// 
Cut through the heat---/plow through it,/turning it on either side/of 
your path. (475). 8 
T. 8. Eliot 
Portrait Of A Lady: Among the smoke and fog of a December efternoon/You 
have the scene arrange itself-—as it will seem to do---/With "I have 
saved this afternoon for you“; /.. / Lou do not know how much they nen 
| mean to ne, ny friends,/...(565)/But what have I, but what have I, y friend, 
/To give you,what can you receive from me?/Or ly the friendship and the 
sympathy/Of one about to reach her jo urneyts end./I shall sit here,serving 
i tea to friends..."/I take my hat; how can I make a cowardly amends/For 
what she has said to me?(566)/.../"I have been vonder ing frequently of 
late/(But_our beg s never knew eur ends!)/Why we have not developed 
into — — nell seal our friends,/They all were 
sure our feelings would relate/Se closejy! I myself can hardly understand, 
/We must leave it new to fate. / Tou will write,at any rate./..."(567) 
Aline Kilmer 
Things: Semetimes when I am at tea with you,/I catch my breath/At a thought 
that is old as the world is old/And more bitter than death.//It is that 
the spoon that you just laid dowm/And the cup that you hold/May be here 
shining and insolent/When yeu are still and cold.(590)//...//For life 
seems only a shuddering breath, /A smothered,desperate cry;/And things 
(have a terrible pernanencef men people die. (591) 
v = Alan Seeger 
On the 4th of July,1916 he advanced in the first rush and his sqeuad was 
practically wiped out by hidden machine-gun fire, He fell, nortal ly wound- 
ed,and die the next morning(591). 
e en a T N I have a rendezvous with Death/At some 
disputed barricade,/...//.../And I to my pledged word am true, /I shall not 
fail that rendezvous( 592). Jes maler 


He calmly rewrites one of the world's most pepular poems, Brftyning's “Pied 
Piper ef Hamelin,” plet for plet,detail for detail,translatingit to a 
lumber-—camp in Maine.( 618) 

Mensieuw Pipereau: .../RATS! Big enough rats to circumcise wildeats,/Soci- 
able,devastating denocrats, / Under the bunkhouse,up above the eceiling,/Under 
the cook-rpom,and forever squealing/.../For days big Simmons ceuld't 

stoop his head:/Rats bit him in the neck ene night in bed. (6197 
Rogers, the foreman,had them send us traps/From Bangor: cages with invisible 
snaps/And flaps to hold a dozen,traps of steel/Whose center-plates would 
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Flat-traps of maple,circle-traps of wire,/Traps built to servenenkind and te 


inspire,/We had a hundred and seven traps all told; /d every brand ef poison- 
mixture sold./.../...No trap, how wise/Or simple,fools a rat in his right 
mind!/First day, caught ten---the deaf and dumb and blind/and the first night 
six more--~the sick and lean;/And next day none---making in all sixteen./.../ 
One way was left: rifles with powder and lead:/Shooting them from the rafters 
overhead/By lantern-glow; but almost all objected-—/Preferring rats to one 
shot misdirected;/.../I woke ene morning minus watch and vest:/Seme rat's 
idea to improve his nest. (620) / Monsieur Bernard de Pipereau of Gandda,"ex- 
pert in shrews,rats,mice,et cetera” was invited to come at a fee of 40 doll- 
ars Ille reined up in the center of a ring/Of nen, We hailed him as our saviour- 
king. (621)/.../Nese long and thin, ears leng,cheeks thin -ndftaper,/With the 
complexion of last year's newspaper;/Long thin mustaches and some spears of 
thn/Long bristles reddish-gray from a long Chin. / / nd, with longhands as 
stiff as cant-dog hooks/He pulls a board away,and looks and looks/At two 
small rat-holes,motioning us be still:/I tell you not a body moved a gill./ 
. /. o Wee, wee-wee, hsts—bsts,/Hsts-hsts,wee-wee! and,like ventriloquists,/ 

He whistled se that cries were overheard,/W underfoof,came from a box 

of bread./Now feet were heard to patter under bench/And table; and the men 
began to blench./...(627)/We sav no longer human lips and teeth/On him who 
charmed those vermin underneaths/The motion of the music in his face/Made all 
his body tremble, and dispalce/The human by a beast~--or worse than that:/ 

The men close by him shrunk away,---a RAT!/And then he threw his brow coat 
round him like/A tent; his lightning-fingers gave a strike, /A shake, and, vi th 
a little laugh of French,/He tossed a dead rat te an empty bench./.../Clese 
by the other hole once more he drew;/Whistling,he spread his coat fer number 
two,/Flipped him te death with two invisible pinches,/And tessed him te 
Rogers ,---a beast of eighteen inches/From tooth to tail- —longer than 

the first:/.../The Frenchman stood full height and sa 1d, Pen tee: Lou have 
plentee and clair rats~--eui,oul!/Then Rogers asked his terms, Quarter per 
head~~~/These first two free. Or, ene gress sum instead, /d we'd be cured 

of rats in a day and night./"One hundred dollars and I de it right!/The 

price turned Rogers pale. "That is a great/Pile in this comtry, friend. 

It's not the rate/Named in this letter from my Cempany!~--/"Ne more t 

forty for his guarantee."/"Cerrect! One hundred is ze lowest price/Te kill 

or drife away all rats and mice;/But forty more-—I guarantee you, nen: / 

Zey leafe to leafe,and never come again!"(623)/.../The as they talked within 
we boys leaned to./"How,docter,can you prove your job is through?/Suppose ‘ 
when you're gone tonight we find rats still? ---/We'valost ene hundred forty/ 
What proof will/We ask? This: we take twenty buttered rolls,/And with then 
plug up twenty cook-room holes; / Take twenty squares of cheese, and lay a 
square/On every mess-room bench and table and chair. / me air's net cold 
outside---all hands can wait/Ti7) seven o'clock, The we'll inspect the bait." 
/"Eh bien! Oui, ui?!“ . / / ehn Heald,en crutches,sheok his beard in twe/ 
felling us what he saw that Frenchman do/When he looked through a keyhole, 
"Had a pipe,"/He said,"thin as the leg-bone of a snipe---/And on that pipe 
he trilled in graveyard pitch/The damnedest tunes? They would have laid a 
witch! /These tunes I saw! Brom smoke! which maked its way/Dewn every 

chink and hole where rats can stay!/.../...Took up crutches/At twelve o'clock, 
and hobbled toward the barn,/Where, through a hole,what did I see, by dar! 
1524) / But that horse/in the moonlight there eating/Live rats as it if was a 


regular fare: . / mat pipe's peculair music has such force/It sens those 
rats all racing for the horse, / Endless processiens---two and sometimes 


three/Rat-giants at once would stand up patiently/Waiting to catch that : 
horse's eye!/.../Back they came arguing, “I tell you flat,/Doctor,you haven't 
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us every ret!/You saw me lay the bait---but here's nineteen,/No more than nine 
teen rolls! And you saw clean(625)/White squares of cheese I cut: but these 
lack three/Of making twenty! And the rest, you sec,/Are all gnawed through: 
J.. Here, take this fo Tty, covering / All rats you killed and all you might have 
killed/Had you but had more time---or been mor skilled. / mme Frenchman clench- 
ed the bills and growmd his teeth. /. . Never was there bliss/Like ours that 
night} Oh, never night like this/In Rogers' camp! Dreamless and oathless---rat—_ 
less!/No one to wake and find a wardrebe hatless, / Bootless or shoel ess: (626 
. . J. . men Rogers burst in ——hat/ And coat ef f, bald head blue with cold. 
"That rat: / hat French rat, boys:“ well, late that night before, / His wife and 
Mrs Greve unlocked their door, / MI clad for travel -—furs and gieves and hoods, 
~—/Ran from the moonlight inte the deep woods,/And up behind that Frechhman 
on that herse/They were new flying. ed knews what their course!(627)/..."/ 
And yet one comfort mightily swrpassed/Our toil: we had a ratless camp at 
last!---/...(628)/wWhen a volean's voice shook through my bed:/"Rats! Rats! 
Rats! Rats!-—-They're back!-—-They're near my head"!/.../RATS!/ Tremendous 
teams and treupes of acre bats, /Chewing on harness and on leather puttees, /on 
snow-shoe straps as if it vere ſcheese 200. / / ud wnder-floor I heard the 
pattering pests,~--/The old full families squealing in their nests./.../A 
trunk that held my only Sunday suit/Was being investigated by one brute;/Two 
more I wa@tched climb out of Mac's new shoe 3; / N e in sight but they were 
working in two/Where there'd been one before that Frenchman came./.../We shot 
the roof into a sieve for snow/Te cover up the flesh of rats belew;(629)/... 
Claude McKay 

If We Must Die: If we must die---let it not be like hogs/ Hun ted and penned 
in an inglorious spot,/While round us bark the mad and hungry dogs,/Making 
their mock at our accursed lot./If we must die---oh,let us nobly: Wie,/.../ 
Like men we'll face the murderous,cowardly pack,/Pressed to the wall, dy ing, 

t 
but-—fighting back? (631) , ohibald MacLeish 


ara Poetica: .../A poem should be equal to:/Net true//For all the history of 
grief/And empty doorway and a maple leaf//Fer love/The leaning grasses and 
two lights above me sea---//A poem should not mean/But be( 658) 

Mark Van Doren 
Former Barn lot: Once there was a fence here, md the grass came and tried--~/ 
Leaning from the pasture---/vo get ins ide. // But cel feet trampled it,/Turn- 
ing it browm;/Until the farmer moved/And the fence fell down;//Then any bird 
saw,/Under the wire,/Grass nibbling inward/Like green fire. (688) 
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Thomas H. Johnson,Emily Dickinson; An Interpretative Biography. 
1955 


The three most pervasive friendships were the most elusive, She saw the Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia but 3 or 4 times in the course of her life, 
and then briefly. She sought out for professional advice the critic T. We 
Higginson and clung to him as mentor for more than 20 years. In the last decade 
of her life she came to be a warm admirger of the poet and novelist Helen Hunt 
Jackson,the only qualified judge among Emily's contemporaries who believed her 
to be a great poet(3). The consciousness of the need for conversion was bred 
early. The evangelical devoutness of the world into which Emily was born must 
be accepted as a fact. It permeated all moments and all acts of living(12). 

"I am one of the lingering bad ones..."(14)3 "Christ is calling everyone here, 
all my companions have answered,...and I am standing alone in rebellion..."(15) 
To Susan Gilbert,who later married her brother Austin,and who persuaded her 

to declare her faith and join the euch: "Sue---you can go or stay-— here is 
but one alternative. . . Lou need not fèar to leave me lest I should be alone,for 
I often part with things I fancy I have loved,—--sometimes to the grave, and 


; sometimes to an oblivion rakther bitterer than death---thus my heart bleeds so 
_ frequently that I shant mind the hemorrhage, and I only add an agony to several 
previous ones, and at the end of day remark---a bubble burst..."(17). 
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Higginson asked her to send him her photograph. She replied; 2 had no portrait, 
nov, but Am small,like the „ren, and my Hair is bold,like the C estnut Bur,and my 
eyes,like the Sherry in the Glass, that, the Guest leaves.” He met her 8 years 
later,end found that shw was a „plain, little person, the face without a single 
good feature. She conversed, as she vrote, in epigrams (21), "Portraits are to 
daily faces/As an Evening West, /To a fine, pedent ie sunshine---/In a satin 

Vest! (22). Punct on she resisted all her 11 fe (23). The attachments to her 
family and her hom ecome so compulsive by the time she was 21 that she declined 
an invitation to visit Jame Humphrey, even for,week: "I am afraid I'm growing 
selfish in my dear home,but I do love it so,and when some pleasant friend invites 
me to pass a week with her, I look at my father and mother and Vinnie,and all my 
friends, and I say no---no,I on leave them, mat if they die when Tem gone. (24) 
To Higginson on her father's death: I am glad there is Immortal ity-—but would 
have tested it myself---before intrusting him, Home is so far from Home, since 

my Father died"(30), "I never had a mother. I suppose a mother is one to whom 
you hurry when you are troubled." Just a year after Edward Dickinson died,Mrs 
Dickinson suffered a paralytic stroke. The care of the helpless invalid Emily 
largely assumed, After her deathgr,Emily wrote to Mrs Holland: “We were never 
intimate Mother and Children while she was our Mother---but Mines in the same 
Ground meet by tunneling and when she became our @hild,the Affection came," 
Lavinia was two years younger than her sister. Since she too never married, 

the lives of the sisters were closely knit. She was pretty and had exuberant 
wit,(33). Unlike her sister, Lavinia was willing to undertake responsibility 

for routine domestic affairs , She liked cats. To Emily who loved birds and 
dogs, a houseful of cats was a fell experience(34). It is typical of the Dickinson 
respect for privacy that Lavinia was genuinely astonished,on going through her 
deceased sister's effects,when she made discovery of the poems,neatly arrangedin 


ee ue as wh ). Sue, the sister-in-law,was the one member of the family 
W N about Emily's poetry (37) 
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It was the world of friends in which Emily lived. It vas her "estate", which 
she associated with the fear of less. One may be deprived of friends by indif- 
ferenee or estrangement or by death. She wrote to Sammel Bowles: " I hope 
your cups are full. 1 hope your vintage is untouched. In such a poree lain life 
one likes te be sure that all is well lest one stumble upen one's hopes in 
pile of breken crockery. friends are my estate. Ferfgive me then\the 
avarice to heard them!"(45). The intensity of her emotion about friendship 
@gradually deepened to such an extent that she avoided direct contacts,er 
fled te escape them. "For each extatic inst ant ye must an anguish pay/In keen 
and quivering ratie/To the extasy." Each new excitement became a heady liquer 
that made her stagger. “I can wade Grief, /But the least push of Joy/Breaks up 
wy feet——/and I tip-—~drunken"(46), Bowles called upstairs te her: "Emily, 
you dammed rascal! No more of this nonsense! I've traveled all the way from 
Springfield te see you. Come dem at ence." She complied. The letter she 
wrete te him after the call concludes: “It is strange that (48) the most intangi 
-ble thi the most adhesive." She signed the letter "Your Rascal, * 
add ing: "I washed the Al qeet ive. Friends being her "estate," she feels rie 
9 little I—--ceuld eare fer Pearls—-—/Whe own the ample sea-——" "Te seek enchant- 
went, one mat always flee." "Emblem is immeeasurable——-that is why it is bet- 
ter than Fulfillment, which can be drained." She describes in poem exactly how 
| the intensity of anticipation gave way to panic at the moment of fulfillment. 


D "I think the longest Hour of al Ile whem the Cars have come—-—/And we are 
| waiting for the Coach——-/It seems as though the I 18 // Ind ignant—-that Jey was 
come-——/Bid bleck the Gilded Hands-—/And would net let the Seconds by——/Vut 
_ slowest instant———ends//fhe Pendulum begins to count———/Like little Scholars 
ti fl / lewd——/The steps grow thicker——in the Hall——/The Heart begins te crowl— 
V (49)//then I——my timid service dener ho service des, of Love -A ake 
juua up my Little Vielin-—-/and further North——-remove." "Elysium is as far as tọ/ 
The very nearest Room,/If in the Room a Friend rep Sia icity or Doom-—//What 
fortitude the Sould centains,/That it cen so endure/The accent of a coming 
| Foot-—-/fhe opening of a Boor-——"(50). No one was more aware of the draining 
\ effect in personal contacts than she herself. "Who never wanted dest 
| Joy/Remains to him unknewn———/The Banquet of Abstemiousness/Peface% that of 
GR. wine"(51). Her feeling of makedness she more than once identifies with Eve's 
discovery: “Im all the circumference of expression,these guileless werds ef 
| Adam and Eve never were surpassed. »I was afraid and hid myself'"(53). "We 
shun because we prize her Pace/Lest sight's ineffable diagrace/Our Adoration 
stain."(54) "We shun it ere it comes,/Afraid of y,/Then sue it te delay/ 
And lest it fly,/Beguile it more and mere-—"(55). Mrs Mabel Loomis Todd 
never once saw her face to face(56). The mewory of longing survives the mere 
ah fugitive memory of fulfillment(63). Emily fell in love first with Rev. Charles 
ko Wed aworth and Feth second time with Judge Otis Lord. Te Lord: "It is 
Lede uguieb I long conceal from you to let you leave me, hungry, but you ask the 
CYNY divine Crust and thet would doom the Bread....The withdrawal of the Fuel of 
wrt U napture dees not withdraw the Rapture itself “(es) 


"Oh Sumptueus moment/Slewer go/That I may gloat on thee-—/'Twill never be the 
seme to starve/Now I abumiance see——//Which was to famish,then or now—/The 

difference of Day/Ask him unto the Gallows led——/With morning in the sky"(83) 
Although writers of free verse acknowledge a debt to her, she wrote in fact al- 
most nothing which teday would be called vers libre,that is,cadenced verse,as d 
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as distinguished from that which ismetrical or rhymed. She herself, she felt, 


needed rhyme and meter, Basically all her poems emply meters derived from 
English hymology. They are usually iambic or trochaic,but occasionally dacty 


Y (84). Her evident belief was that verse which limits itself to exact 
»Thyme is denied the possible enrichment that other kinds pring(86). She 


enormously extended the range of variation within control limits by adding 
to excat n eye rhymes four types: identical rhymes(move-remove),vowel rhy- 
mes(see-buy),imperfect rhymes---identical vowels followed by different ama. 
consonants(time-thine),and suspended rhyme---different vowels follewed by 
identical consonents(thing-aleng) (87). Her use of the dash as end-stop punct- 
uation often replaces conventional commas and periods, Within lines it frequ- 
ently is without grammatical function, but is rather a visual representation 
of a musical beat (94). 11 I take thee,the Poet said/To the propounded 
word?/Be stationed with the Candidates/Till I have finer tried," "I like a 
look of Agony,/Because I know it's true---/Men do not sham Convulsion,/Nor 
simulate a Throe---//The Eyes glaze once---and that is D ath--~/Impessible to 
feign{The Beads upon the Forehead/By homely anguish strufig (95). ""Why de I 
love'® You,Sir?/Because--/The Wind does notrequire the Grass/To answer 
Wherefore when He pass/She cannot keep Her place. (96)//Becasue He knows 
and/Do not You---/And We know not---/Enough for Us/The Wisdom it be se---// 
The Lightning---never asked an Bye/Wherefore it shut---when He was by---/ 
Because He knows it cannot speak---/And reasons not contained---/---0f Talk 
~--/There be---preferred by Daintier Folk---//The Sunrise—--yir---compelleth 
Me / Because He's Sunrise---and I see---/Therefore---Then---/I love Thee 
"AL ain,a formal feeling oomes / The Nerves sit ceremonious,like 
Tombs—--/The sti ear t questions was it He, that bore, und Yesterday,or Cent- 
ur les before? //The Feet,mechanical,ygo round---/A Wooden vay/of Ground, or Ar, or 
Ought---/Regardless grom, /A duar z contentment,like a stone---//This is the 
Hour of Lead---/Remembered,if outlived,/As Freezing persons,recolleet the ® 
Snow---/First---Chill---then Stupor---then the letting go---"(97). "The Miss- 
ing All---prevented Me/From missing minor things/If nothing larger than a 
world's/Departure from a Hinge--~/Or Sin's extinetion,be observed---/'Twas 
not so large that I/Could lift my Forehead from my work/For Curiosity"(102). 


What embarrassed Higginson was his inability to classify such lines, They 
might be “beautiful thoughts and words",but they were net poetry(106). They 
lacked form,their rhymes being imperfect and metric beat spasmodic. He was 
trying to measure a cube by the rules of plain geometry(107). "The nearest 
Dream recedes~--unrealized---/The Heaven ve chase, / Like the June Bee---before 
the School Boy,/Invites the Race~--/Stoops---to an easy Clover---/Dips-—--evades 
-~-teasesg--deploys-~-/Then---to the Royal Clouds/liftshis light Pinnac§e-—/ 
Heedless of the Boy---/Staring---bewlldered---at the mocking sky-—-//Hemesiek 
for steadfast Honey) Ah, the Bee flies not/That brews that rare variety!" 
"we play at Paste---/Till qualified,for Pear i- / Then, drop the Paste--~/and 
deem ourself a fool-~--(109)//Then Shapes---though~-——were similar-—/And our 
new Hends/Learned Gem-Tactics---/Practising Sands---"(110). The wind in 
motion: “Of all the Sounds despatched abroad,/There's not a Charge to me/ 
Like that old measure in the Boughs---/That phraseless Melody-—--/The Wind 
does---working like a Hand,/Whose fingers Comb the Sky---/Then quiver dom 
with tufts of Twmp—--/Permitted Gods,and me-——//Inheritance,it 18, to us 
eyond the Art Barn---/Beyond the trait to take away/By Robber,since the Gain 
Is gotten not of fingers--~/And inner then the Bone---/Hid golden, for the whole 
of Days,/And even in the Urn,/I cannot vouch the merry Dust/Do not arise and 
play/In some odd fashion of it's own,/Some quainter Holiday,/When Winds go 
romd and round in Bands~--/And thrum upon the door,/And Birds take places, 
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overhead,/To bear them Orchestra.//I crave Him grace of Summer Boughs,/If such 
an Outcast be---/Who never heard that fleshless Chant---/Rise---solem---or 
the Tree,/AB if some Caravan of sSomd/off Deserts,in the Sky,/Had parted 
Renk,/Then knit,and swept---/In Seamless Compeny-— (115). "Fame of Myself, 

to justify, /All other Plaudits be/Superf Iuous An Incense/Beyond Necessity 
---//Fame of Myself to lack---Although/My Name be else Supreme---/This were 

an Honor honorless---/A futile Diadem (118). "Publication---is the Auction/ 
Of the Mind of Man---/Poverty---be justifying/For so foul a thing. . . Be 
the Merchant/Of the Heavenly Grace---/But reduce no Human Spirit/To Disgrace 
of Price“ (119). Though forbidden the use of a pen, she continued to write 
poems: "I work in my Prison and make Guests for myself."(124) "The Show is 

not the Show/But they that go---/Menagerie to me/My Neighbor be---/Fair Play 


---/Both went to see (126). "The vein cannot ther the artery" (126 3 


"My Business is Circumference." The two words that Emily Dickinson returns to 
again and again are awe and circumference, At one level she associates them 
with cosmic expanse and the unknowable. She felt ave“ when she recogmized 
a poem by the physical sensation of cold or heat. "A sudden light on the Or- 
chards,or a new fashion in the wind" filled her with "awe"(134), The solem 
wonder,the profound and reverent swe dread is a fear,a terror,inspired by 
deity. No man saw awe" she begins one poem, though it is concealed in the 
most commonplace experiences, "It's such a little thing to veep-— ) So short 
a thing to sigh---/And yet---by Trades---the size of These/We men and woem 
die}"(135). Her private association with place names is tied closely into the 
way she projected her imagination. Cashmere and the Indies typify opulence, 
Calvary,like Gethsemane,is associated with agaeny. She felt the word "Etruscan" 
to be associated with an untranslatable language or an wmknowable great 
civilization, Please consult the bees---they are the only authority on 
Etruscan matters," She addressed a note to accompany a wedding gift to the 
girl “who is about to make the Etruscan Experiment," In the poem "Unto like 
Story," that which beckens toward light is the "Etruscan invitation" 136). 
Even the emotiom of embarrassment can be akin to awe, "The FUture—--never 
spoke---/Nor will He---like the Dumb---/Reveal by sign---a syllable/of Mis 
Profound To Come---//But when the News bie ripe---/Presents it---in the Act 
/Forestalling Prepkaration——~/Escape-—-or Sustitute---//Indifferent to Him 
/The Dower---as the Doom---/His Office---but to execute/Fate's—--Telegram-—- 
to Him-—-"(137). "One need not be a Chamber---to be Haunted---/One need not 
be a House---/The Brain has Corridors---surpassing/Material Place.//Far 
safer, of a Midnight Meeeting/ External Ghost/Than it's ingterier conf ron ting 
/That Cooler Host.//...//Ourself behind ourself, concealed -/ Shculd startle 
most Assassin hid in our Apartment/Be Horror's least.//The Body——-borrows 
a Revolver—--/He bolts the Door---/O'erlooking a superior spectre---/or 
More 688). In the following striking poem, her body is the gum and her 
animating spirit is the owner or master; "My Life had stood~--a Ioaded Gm---/ 
In Corners---till a Day/The Omer passed---identified—--/sAnd carried Me 
away—--///And now Be roam in Sovreign Woods---—/And now We hunt the Doe---/And 
every time I speak for Him---/The Mountains 4straight reply---//...//and when 
at Night---our good Day dore---/I guard My Master's Head---/'Tis better than 
the Eider---Duck's/Deep Pillow---to have shared-~~//To foe of His—-~I'm 
deadly foe---/None stir the second time--~/On whom I lay a Yellow Eye---/or 
an emphatic Thumb---///Though I than He~--may longer live/He longer mus t 
than I---/For I have but the power to kill,/Without---the power to die--" (139) 
"The Bible dealt with the Centre, not with Circumference"(140). "Nature is a 
Haunted House but Art---a House that tries to be hauted"(141), It is the 


function of the artist to create "awe",to "haunt" the reader or beholder(1 42) 
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The experience of beauty is a moral quality,won through redemption suffering, 
"Must be a Wé=--/aloss or so---/To bend the eye?Best Beauty's way---//But--- 
once aslant/It notes Delight/As difficult/As Stalacite---//A Common Bliss/ 
Web} had for less---/The price---isfEven as the Grace---//Ouwr Iord thought 
no/Extravagance/To pay---a Cross"(144), The magic of language elates her: 
"How powerful the Stimulus/O@f an Hermetic Mind"(145). "For None see God and 
live." "The Soul selects hẹ == ---shuts the Door." The poet 
is blessed,but isolated. "This is my letter to the Wrold/That never wrote to 
Me---"(146),. "The Poets light but Lamps---/Themselves-—--go out---"(147). To 
Higginson; "If I read a book and it makes my whole body so cold no fire ever 
can warm me, I know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off, I know that is poetry. These are the only ways I know it, 
Is there any other way?"(151). She drew from about 30 books of the Bible. The 
three books that echo most persistently in her poems and letters are Matthew, 
Revelatiom,and Genesis---in that order (152). In almost every poem she wrote, 
there are echoes of her sensitivity to the idiom of the Bible, and of her 
dependence upon its imagery for her own striking figures of speech, The great 
reservoir of classical myth she rarely drew upon(153) 


Mrs Helen Jackson to Emily: "...but truly you seemed so white and moth-like 
and your hand felt like such a wisp in mine that you frightened me---I let 
like a great ox, talking to a white moth and begging it to come and eat grass 
with me to see if it could turn itself into beefs" 66). "How ruthless are 
gentle/How cruel are the kind--~/God broke his contract to his Lamb/To qualify 
the Wind---"(69). "Success is counted sweetest/By those who ne'er succeed./To 
comprehend a nectar/Requires sorest need. / Mot one of all the purple host/who 
took the flag today(170¥Can tell the definition/So clear of Victory//As he 
defeated~--dying---/On whose forbidden ear/The distant strains of triumph/ 
Burst agonized and clear!"(171),. She called George Eliot's "Choir Invisible" 
"superb"Q179). 
On Indian Summer: “Thee are the days when Birds come back---/A very few---a 
Bird or two---/To take a backward look.//These are the days when skies resume/ 
The old---old sophistries of June---/A blue and gold mistake.//Oh fraud that 
cannot cheat the Bee---/Almost thy plausibility/Induces my belief(187.//Till 
ranks of seeds their witness bear---/And softly thro' the altered air/Hurries 
a timid leaf.//../(188). "There's a certain Slant of l@ight,/Winter afternoons 
---/That oppresses,like the Heft/Of Cathedral Tunes—-~~//feavenly Hurt,it gives 
us---/We can find no scar,/But internal difference,/Where the Meanings, are 
(189)//None may teach it---Any---/'Tis the Seal D@spair---/An imperial afflicti 
on / Sent us of the Air---//When it comes,the L adscape listens---/Shadows——- 
hold their breath) wen it goes, tis like the Distance /on the look ef Death 
---"(190). On W frost: "Who visits in the Night---/and just before the Sun 
/Concludes his glistening interview---/Caresses---and is gone---//But whom his 
fingers touched---/And where his feet have run---/And whatsoever Mouth he 
kissed---/Is as it had not been 192). On snow: It sifts from Lea Sieves 
---/It powders all the Wood./It fills with Alabaster Wool/The Wrinkles of the 
Road---//It makes an Even Face/Of Moumtain,and of Plain---/Unbroken Forehead 
from the East/Unto the East,again——//It reaches to the Fence---/It wraps it 
Rail by Rail/Till it is 105% in Fleeces---/It deals Celestial Vail//To Stump, 
and Stack---and Stem---/A Summer's empty Room---/Acres of Joints,where Harv- 
ests were,/Recordiess,but for them---//It Ruffles Wrists of Posts/As Ankles 
of a Queen---/The stills it's Artisans---like Gposts—--/Denying they have been 
---"(193). "At Half past Three, a single Bird/Unto a silent Sky/Propounded but 
a Single term/Of cautious melody.//At Half past Four,Experiment/Had subjugated 
test/And lo,Her silver Principle/Supplanted all the rest.//At Half past 
Seven, Element/Nor Implement,be seen---/And Place was where the Presence was/ 


fl 
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Circumference between"(195), "Nature rarer uses Yellow/Tham another Hue. 
Saves she all of that for Smsets/Prodigal of Blue//Spending Scarlet,like a 


+ Woman/Yellow she affords/Only s@cantly and selectly/Like a Lover's Words"(200) 


She viewed Death from every possible angle. It is a terror to be feared and sig 
shunned; a hideow,inequitable mistake, a Krick played on trusting humanity by 

a sportive,insensate deity; a welcome relief from mortal ills,the blessed 

means to eternal happiness (203). "There's been a Death in the Opposite House 
---/.../A Window opens like a Pod---/Abrupt~~~mechanically---"(213). "I heard 

a Fly buzz---when I died---/.../With Blue---uncertain stumbling Buzz -/ Bet 
ween the light---and me---/And then the Windows failed---and then/I could not 
---see to see---"(214),*The last Night that She lived/It was a common Night/ 
Except the Dying---this to Us/Made Nature different//We noticed smallest things 
---/Things overlooked before/By this great light upon our Minds/Italicized--- 
as 'twerg@/As We went out and in/Between Her final Room/And Rooms where Those 

to be alive/Tomorrow vere, a Blame//That others could exist/While She mus finish 
quite/As Jealousy for Her arose/So nearly infinite---//We waited while S#e 
passed It was a narrow time---/Too jostled were Our Souls to speak/At 

length the Notice came.//She mentioned, and forgot---/Then lightly as a Reed/ 
Bent to Water the, struggled scarce---/Consented,and vas dead---(215)//and e 
We placed the Hair---/And drew the Headd erect---/And then an awful leisure was 
/Belief to regulate." On a rare June day her happiness in existing expresses 
itself; "I'm sorry for the Dead---Today---/...//A Trouble lest they're home- 
sick---/Those Farmers---and their Wives---/Set stfparate from the Farming---/ 
And all the Neighbor's lives---//A Wonder if the Sepulchre/Done feel a lone- 
some way---/When Men---and Boys---and Carts---and Jume,/Go dom the Fields to 
"Hay'"(216).. "Because I could not stop for Death---/He kindly stopped for nme 
/The Carriage held just Ourselves---/And Immortality.//We slowly drove---He mep 
no haste/And I had put away/My labor and my leisure too/For His Civility---// 
We passed the School, mere Children strove/At Recess---in the Ring---/We pass- 
ed the Fields of Gazing Grain--~/We passed the Setting Swum---(223)//...//We 
paused before a House that seemed/A Swelling of the Growmd---/The Roof was 
scarcely visible---/The Cornice---in the Ground—--//Since then---'tis Centuries 
---and yet/Feels shorter than the Day/I first surmised tne Horses Heads/Were 
toward Eternity"§224). 

Intensely religious @ by nature, she withdrew from church attendance in her mid- 
twenties( 236), She found theological orthodoxies macceptable, and much of her 
poetry shows her kinship with the trenscendentalists (238). "This World is not 
Conclusion": "Faith slips---and laugh,and rallies---/Blushes,if any see) 
Plucks at a twig of Evidence---/and asks a Vene, the way-~-/Much Gesture,from 
the Pulpit—--/Strong Hallelujahs roll---/Narcotics cannot still the Tooth/That 
nibbles at the soul---"(239). » Heavenly Father'---take to thee/The supreme 
iniquity/Fashioned by thy camdid Hand/In a moment contraband---/Though to 

trust us---seems to us/More respectful---'We are Dust'---/We apologize to 
thee/For thine own Duplicity"(241). "Papa above!/Regard a Mouse/O'erpowered by 
the Cat!/Reserve within thy kingdom/A 'Mansion' for the Retd\"(243). 
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Ed. by Leslie A. Marchand 

Editorial Note: Byron's pmctuation fellows no rules of his om or others 
making. He used dadhes and commas freely, but for no apparent reason, other than 
pessibly for natural pause tetween phrases,or sometimes for emphasis, He is 
guilty of the "comma splice” and one can seldom be sure whether he intended 
to end a sentence,er whether he recognised the sentence as a mit of express 
~ion., It is not without reason that mest editors have imposed sentences and 
Paragraphs on him in line with their interpretation of his intended meaning. 
This detracts from the impressien of BYronic spentaneity and the enrush of 
ideas in his letters,without a compensating gain in clarity( 3). I have tried 
to make the feotmetes as brief and informative as possible, eschewing, sometimes 
with reluctance,the leisurely expansiveness ef R. B. Pro there (4). When I have 
failed to identify either a quotation or a name,I have frankly said se, 
instead ef letting the reader suppese that I merely passed it by as minport- 
ant or overlooked it, I have explained some things that would be perfectly 
clear to a British reader but not to an American, AS Jehnson said in the 
Preface t his edition of Shakespeare: "It is impossible for an expositor 
not to write too little for sone, and too much for ethers...how long soever 
he may deliberate,he will at last explain many lines which the learned will 
think impessible to be mistakem,and emit many for which the ignorant will 
want his help, These are censures merely relative,and must „ 


endured. (5). Ge G. b. 

s Tu dici che AClessefdre] ha dette che ie non 
"t'amai £c," io non sopesa Egli vuel’ dire---ma io so di aver? dette in 
faceia sua---che anche se egli nen veleva,io ti voleva--—bene e per sempre. 
---Si puo dire di più ad m marite? Pel reste---tu sai se ti amgi---e come 
---e quante---anche nei ultimi dispiaceri più forti---ed oppresse colla 
febbre---seno state il tuo amante---ceme sarè sul' letto della norte fin- 
almeno che mi resta la medesima ferza. 

P G: : . . II pare che ho fatto giustizia a quelle 
qualita le quali sono veramente vostre---e pei difetti che vi ho detto (con 
troppa onestà forse) gil avete in commune con wa nazione en tiera---e con 
m' morale di societè fatale per m' straniere che ama un'Italiana,-—--(12) 

eee The enclosed is for Lady B....if there is any answer 
it may come through---I want none in her writing to me---which wuld be a 
trouble to herself---and assuredly nọ pleasure to me...(14) 
To Thomas Moore: . . Here's a happy new year! but with reason, /I beg you'll 
permit me to say---/Wish me many returns ef the s „/ But as few as you 
please of the day(16). 
To Countess Teresa Guiccieli: .. he sofferto moltissime nel’ verderti al 
mio parere---o disonerata e debole.---V'¢ del mistere---delle cose che io 
non posso intendere; ---m' morale senza principii---w amor senza fede 
e m' amicizia senza stima e confidenza---sene pur troppo manifestati ultim- 
amen in m grado che è state impessibile per me cavare ma parela di 
verita,della parte di — per quale io he aban dena te tutto. —— 
se po tete reconciliare 11(Westre | per me colle libertà che avete permesse 
am!’ altre la- N l in ni pres senza. le vostra amicizia più sincera--- 
(o pid Zinta per laf Geltrude]Vicarilfresa's friend with wen Byrom flirt- 
ed J colla maniera in cui avete parlato di lei questa sera---vi riconescerd 
per ma dama di grandissimo talente---ma non pid per mia amica....le nen 
posso negarvi il talento e la bellezza;---scrivete dei biglietti elequenti--- 
.. nelle vostre qualita fisiche---siete che nen si puo desiderare del' meg- 
liet the page is to rn and the rest of the letter missing1(19) 


To Countess Teresa Guiccieli: ...Intanto---mi importareble poco chi veniva of 
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andava---se voi eravate di quella sincerità che disgraziament non puo esist- 
ere nelle vostre circonstanze---seconde lojtate attuale del morale Italian.--- 
Solament vorrei dire che qauando fate mn acceglienza cesi graziosa--~e gentile 
alla vostra amica---6 ben difficile per me indovinare che in quel momento 1' 
odiate pid. (21). . Ie non metto gran' fede nel' bel stile---nè bel tele quenza 
del“ bigliette~--che nessmo possiede piu di voi~--ma nelle azioni oneste...( 22) 
B „ my attachment has neither the blindness of the beginning 
nor the micrescepic accuracy of the close to such liaisons...(24) 
2 G : She was jealous ef Byron's admiration of the 
. prima donna Mme Pasta] Credi che io sone in fatto ciè che tu sei in 482 
il tuo [ Teresa frequen tly ended her letters with the 
intitials a. Sa in _@.1(26) 
„„A man actually becomes a piece of female property; they 
won't let their Serventi marry until there is a vacancy for themselves, (28) 
I Countess Teresa Guiecioli: . . . L“ al tra sera---vi diedi la mia parola d- 
ener di non intrare piu in casa dove stava quella donna---e in mia patria--- 
questa d@viene più d'un giuramente...(29). pe can’ 

: I think my translation ef Pulci will make you stare---it >` 
must be put by the original stanza fer stamza and verse for verse--—and you 
will see what was permitted in a Cathelic comtry and a bigetted age te a 
Churchman ef the scere of religion;---and se tell these buf foons whe accuse 
me of attacking the 11 turgy. (35). 

Te Cowmtess Teresa Guiccioli: Pessimo 0.--~Bramerei sapere cesa era quella 
charta che tu legesti al riterne della Cenversazione in queste-——e che poi 
nen(36) hai velute mestrarmi,---Aveva tutta l'aria d'un’ cen trabande. y=- 
Pensate subite di m' ripiege e mandatemi la bugia piv probabile che potete 
inven tare....&desse la tua test ina è riscaldata con quel 1“ maladette romanze 
di quale l'autore è sempre in ogni paese---ed in ogni tempe---state 11 mie 
Genio maligne[Caroline Lamb's Glenarvon]. (37) 

ss esa G : A M im B. Io non ho le lettere di Main tenen 
----la quale era wa pſuttanaldive ta. . . . Ho letto vostre due righe di big- 
lietto" con tutta la dovuta attenzione---sono scritte colla selita ele quenz ed 
che non ti manca mai~--finché non ti manca---non Cupre ma Corinna (Mme de 
Stael's novell. (38) 
To William Bankes: Neither dangers ner trepical heats have ever prevented 
your penetrating wherever you had a mind to it, end why should the snow new? 
---Italian snew---fie on it!---so pray come, TitafGiovanni Battista Falcieri* 
Byron's faithful servant]’s heart yearns for you, and mayhap for your silver 
bread pleces,...I must leave it to these worthies to entertain you all the 
fore part of the day, seeing that I have none at all myself--—~the lark, that 
rouses me from my slumbers,being an afternoon bird, But, then, al l your even- 
ings,and as much as you can give me of your nights,will be mine (39). 
To Lady Byron: Your consent will save me the horrors of a journey to England 
which I assure you I contemplate with the most repugnant feelings. Since 
I was twenty one I have passed six years out of the eleven in other comtries 
——8 that I am as much expatriated in habits as in climate,and should feel 
hardly less strange in London than in Pekin(40),...You perhaps did right 
though net delicately in making a clause for yourself in case of my death; 
-~-which I confess has hurt me a little---for I assure yo u- -I never con- 
template yours without a heavy heart~--and would rather precede than follow 
you---net withsatanding all that has happened. . . . hen the time comes-—--then 
do not forget my Sister Augusta-~-and her children(41)... 
To John Murray: You ask me for a volume of manners &. on Italy; perhaps 
I am in the case to know more of them than most Inglishmm---because I 
have livedamong the natives--~-and in parts of the comtry---where Englishmen 


never resided before. . . . but there are many reasons why I do net choose to 
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go uch in print onsuch a subject~--I have lived in their houses and in 

the heart of their families---sometimes merely as “amico di casa" and 
sometimes as "Amico di cuore“ of the Dama——and in neither case do I feel 
myself aythorized in making a book of them,---Their moral is not your nor- 
al---their life is not your life-~--you woould net understand it~---it is not 
English nor French---nor German---which you would all understand. . . I know 
not how to make you comprehend a people---wo are at once temperate and prof 
~ligate---serious in their character(42) and buffeons in their amusements 
~--capabe of impressions and passions which are at once sudden and durable 
(which you find in no other nation) and whe actually have ne society( what 
we would call so) as you may see by their Conedies—-— they haveno real comed 
not even in Goldeni---~and that is becquse thay have no society to draw it 
fromy--Their Conversazioni are not Society at all.---They go to the theatre 
to talk---and into company to hold their tongues....Their best things are 
the Carnival balls---and masquerades---when everybody runs mad fer six 
weeks,...1 should know something of the matter~-~having had a pretty gen- 
eral experience among their wmen---[from]the fisherman's wife---up to the 
Nobil’ Donna whom I serve. Their system has its rules. . . 80 as to be reduc~ 
ed to a kind of discipline--~or game at hearts---which admits few deviations 
unless you wish to lose it.---They tare extremely tenacious---and jealous as 
furies-~-not permitting their Lovers,t marry if they can help it---and 
keeping them algways close,to then in public as in private whenever they 
cen.---In short they transger marriage to adultery---and strike the net 
out of that commandment,---The reason is that they marry for their parents 
and love for themselves,-—-~They exact fidelity from a lover as a debt ef 
honour---while they pay the husband as a tradesman---thta is net at all. 
---You hear a person's character---male or female-~-canvassed---not as de- 
pending on their conduct to their husbands or wives--~but to their mistress 
or lover....While they do all this---the greatest outward respect is to be 
paid to the husbands---and nor. only by the ladies but by their Serventi--- 
particularly if the husband serves no one himself....the Servente making the 
figure of one adopted into the family(43)... 

To William Bankes: I have more of Scott's novels(for surely they are Seott's) 
since we met,and am more and more delighted. I think that I even prefer them 
to his poetry. (45) 

To Jahn Murray: In your last you ask me after my articles of domestic wants 
~--I believe they are as usugal---the bulldogs~~-Magnesia---Soda powders--— 
tooth-powder~-~—brushes---and everything of the kind which are here mattain 
~able....As to Spirits they are wmequal---now high now low-~--like other 
people's I suppose. . . . Pray send me W. Scott's new novels] Ivanhoe and The 
Monastery]....1 read some ef his former ones at least ence a day for an 
hour or so,.--~-The last are too hurried---he forgets Ravenswood's name--~and 
calls him Edgar---and then Norman....Pray make him write at least two a 
year. ---I like no reading so well(48)....the two can tos Of Donny Johnny--- 
and the translation from Morgante Maggiore-~ Mjor Morgan...(49) 

To Je Co Hobliouse: ...I shall let “dearest Dork" waddle alone at the Coronat 
-ion(50)....I have settled into regular Serventismo---and find it the happi 
-est state of all.. . . I double a shawl with considerable alacrity---but have 
not yet arrived at the perfection of putting it on the right way....Sgricei 
is also a celebrated Sodomite a character by no means 80 much respected in 
Italy as it should be; but they laugh instead of burning---and the Women 
talk of it as a pity in a man of talent---but with greater(51) tolerance 
than can be expected---and only express their hopes that he may be yet’ 
converted to Adultery.---He is not known to have b d anybody here as 
yet but he has paid his addresses fatto la corte“ to two or three. (52) 
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T Countess Teresa Guicciolif} who had(tried\deliberately/te make Byron jeal- 
ous to keep him from becoming bored with their relationship]: ..."Tu nen mi 
vedrai pit" --~Perche?---Cesa t'he fatte?---E vero che nen sono sta tes al’ 
tuo fiance per giocare alle Charte questa sera in Casa Clavalli]---perche 
tu sei messa in ua’ cantone dove non si trovava luogo per il tuo amice--— 
per delle rag ng forse pid conesciute da te---che da me.---Ma questa nen 
mi pare ma ragione sufficiente per disfare m'amicizia di qualche tempo e 
di melte prove. ———8e sone reo di torti contre te---tu puoi informarti.--~-In 
wm piccolo paese-—si puo trovare la veri ta quando si vuole o dir' nale, e 
sentirle, Se tu sei geria nella tua risoluzione-~-Ie nen sono l'uomo per 
importmarti--—ma voglie s aon tu 3 questa 
risolukziene---ed allora ie prender il mio partite. - -Mcordati solamente 
che tu vuei cesi,ed io ne(53). 

To Countess Larisa, Guiccieli:...Ricordati sempre che tu sei quella che vuole 
terminare la rel azione--——e nen 10—— e che ie nen vi ho mai fatto torte in de 
-tto in fatto ab in pensiere---[Im] case che sei attualment ris@luta---...nen 
vi(54) importmerd pid---e partirð sul memento...(55). 

. . . Voi contate sepra 11 petere che finora 
avete avuto sopra me e le mie azvieni-~-~i miei pensieri---il mio cusre---per 
farmi creder' cid---e tutte cid che volete—-e che vi cemmeda pit per era 
e per seapre,~--Nen dire che era nong riuscirete perche avete gia riuscita 
troppo spesse--—-ma vi prevenge che m momente verra quando vostre Carti 
saranno in vane(56). 

To Joha Murray: Four days ago I was overturned in an epen carriage between 
the river and a steep bank. . . . but ne harm dene. . hey say here it was all 
owing to St. Antonio of Padua. does thirteen miracles a day~~-that 
worse did not come ef it;---I e ne objection to this being his fourteenth 
in the feur and twenty hours-—he presides over everturns...(57) 

Te John Murray: I have at last lest all patience with the atrocious cant and 
nonsense abeut Pope, vi th which our present blackguards are everflewing,.... 
There is ne bearing it any longer, and if it goes en,it will destrey what lit 
-tle good writing or taste remains amongst us....Pulei is pet an imdecent 
writer... Jou talk of refinement,are yeu all more moral? are yeu sẹ meral? 
---Ne such thing,---] knew what the Worla is in England by my om proper exp 
—-erience (61)... 

: I knew that revelutions are net te be made with rese-wat- 
er (Marmentel ,Mémeires d'ua Pere,Liv, XIV; "Voulez-vous qu'en @fasse des 
révolfyiens à l'eau de rose? J, but though seme bleed may and must be shed 
on such occasions, there is no reasen it should be cletted....You will see 
that I have taken up the Pepe questien...with a high hand, and yeu(when yeu 
can spare yourself from Party te Mankind) (Geldsmith on Burke in "Retaliat- 
ion”; “and te party gave up what was meant for mankind" nus t help ne (63). 
To Harriette Hilla I have just received your letter, . . and will send yeu 
fifty pomds,if you will inform me how I can remitthe sum....With regard te 
my refusal,seme years age, to comply with a very different request of yours, 
you mistook,er ese to mistake thepotive: it was net that "I held you / tod Much, 
cheap“ as you say, but that my cempliance with your request to visit you, 
would just then have been a great wrong to another person. . . I told you after- 
wards that I had no wish to hurt your self-leve,and I tell you se again, when 
you will be more disposed to believe ne. In answer to your wish that I shall 
tell you if I was happy „ perhaps it would be a folly in any human being to 
say so ef thensel ves. . . but 1 canat least sagy that I am not miserable( 64) 
. . It is not a very magnificen tone; but it is all I can spare just new( 65), 

Gay,Beggar's Opera, III. 11: This way and that way,and which way I will,@/ 
What would comfort the one,t'ether wife would take 111.“ 
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hn M : „ „ Why I have sent you a warehouse of tragh within the last 
mon th u land/ have no sort of feeling about you~--a pas -cook would have 
had twice the gratitude---and thanked me at least for the quantity....The 
Cardinal has kept his housekeeper these forty years---for his carnal recreat 
-ion-~—but is reckoned a pious man---and a moral(73) liver....Pray forward 
the enclosed letter to a fiddler.---In Italy they are called “Professers of 
the Violin"~~-you should establish one at each of the universities (74). 
To John Murray: .. but when parcels that have cost some pains in the compes- 
ition,& great trouble in the copying are sent te you I should at least be 
put out of Suspense by the immediate acknowledgment bg per return ef post... 
no Italian can hate an Austrian more than I do. . . the Austrians seem to me 
the most obnexious race mder the sky(77). 
To Re Be Hoppner: Seranzo may be a very good man---but he is but a Venetian 
~--which I take to be in thepresent age---the ne plus ultra of human abase- 
ment in all moral qualities /whatsoever(79)....About Allegra---I can only 
say to Claire---that I so totally disapprove ef the node of Children's 
treatment in their family....But the Child shall not quit me again — to 
perish of Starvation,and green fruit---er be taught to believe that there 
is no Deity... she is sp@#oilt---being a great favourite with everyjbo dy on 
account of the fairness of her Skin---which shines among their dusky child 
ren like the milky way(80)... 

C : „ I de not think the man whe would overthrow all laws 
---should have the benefit of any. . . the Manchester Yeomanry committed murder 
both in what they did---and what they did net do,---in butchering the weak 
instead of piercing the wicked....if to praise such fellews be theprice of 
popularity---I spit upoM it,as I would in their faces. Upon reform yeu 
have long known my opinien---but radical is a new word since my time-—-it 
was not in the political vocabulary in 1816—— when I left Ingland--~and I 
don't know what it means---is it uprooting?...I protest, not against reform 
but my most V abherrence---of all that I have 
seen, heard, or heard of of the persons calling themselves refermers,radic- 


212, and such other names,---I should look upen being free with such men, 
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as much the same as being in bends with felens(81). 
To John Murray: I have erased the six stanzas about those imposters Southey 


and Wordsworth-~-(which I suppose H11 give you great pleasure) but I can do 


no more. . I can't cobble; I must either make a spoon or speilia(82) horn“ 
[Reb Roy,ch.22] and there is an end. . . I leave you free will te suppress 
the whole if you like it.--~-About the Morgante Maggiere--~I womt have a 
line omitted~--it may circulate er it may net---but all the Criticism en 
earth shan't touch a line---wless it be be§cause it is badly translated 
now you say---and I say--—~and others say---that the translation is a good 
one---and se it shall go to press as it is,---Pulci must answer for his om 
irreligion ---I answer for the translation only....the preefs are cerrected 
by one who passes for the prettiest woman in Romagma and even the Marches 
as far as Amcena-~-be the other whe she may....My love to Secett---I shall || 
het 1 et knighthood ever after fer his being dubbed---by the . 
he is the first poet titled for his talent=-=in Britain....I leve Scett and 
Moore---and all the better brethren---but I hate & abher that puddle ef 
water—worms...,you that ene half óf Dem Juanjis very geed,yeu are wreag--- 
for if it were it wuld be the finest poem in existence---where is the 
poetry of which ene half is good---is it Bhe Aeneid? is it Milten's,is it 
Drydem's---is it anyene's except Pepe's and Goldsmith's; ef whick all is 
good-——& yet these twe last are the peets---yeur pend peets weuld explede. 
---(83) But if eme half of the twe mew Can tos be good in yeur opinion 
what the devil would you haveme re? ~--no---m0-—-no poetry is gemerally good 
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---enly by fits and starts---& you are lucky to get a sparkle here & there 
you as well want a Midnight all stars~--as rhyme all perfect....when Some body 
went te Chancellor Edward! Thurlew to tell him as an alarming sigh that he had 
seen "Death to the king“ on the{Hydelpark wall---old Thurlow asked him if he 
had ever seen C— t“ chalked on the same place, to which the alarmist responding 
in the affirmative---Thurlew resumed & so have I for these last 30 years and 
yet it never made my p-~-k stand"...(84) 


| To Douglas Kinnaird: Hebhouse denies that any reconciliatien-~-has taken place 
' between him and L Hen ry HA, k yet I see Hunt at the Dinner and an eulegiu from 
Burdett on the blackguard whe called Hobhouse an Ape-~-or a Minkey---at Rthe 
last election ——-I wish to know may he sate dom to table witn him?---I den' t 
mean that such a fellow could merit a gentlemanly resentment or give either 
satisfaction or apology,but why eat in his conpany (86). 
3 beg vuei che ne risponde? -—-rEg]i ha sapute--— 
e debbe aver saputo tutte que cese per mel ti mesi---v'@ del nis tere che 
nen capisce e che non mi preme E solament adesso che Egli sa della 
tus in@tedel ta” [Terona tried te change meßen ten oe tə read: sospetta la tua 
f 1 cosa avra credute---che siame di stucce?---e che io sono piu o mene 
d'un'@ueme?...Egli dici ch'e impossibile per lui piu soffrire questa relaz- 
ione---io risponde che nen bbe averlo mai sofferto... Ma farò cid un 
galant'weme dovrebbe fare cie'é non portare dei disturbi nelle famiglie(89)... 
2 s38 G : „. „Se l'affare va'finire nel diswmirti da lui 
„. . II dispiace solament per te---ed appmte ti game; mi dispiace ancheper la 
tua famiglia---per me---non pw importare-—-se posso contribuire a renderti 
mene infelice.---Adesso sen to doppiamente 11 pese di non essere in 14 ber ta 
per renderti più giustizia nei occhi del“ mende---e per assicurarti dell'iadep- 
endenza dope il mio mancare---in case che(ceme spero) tu mi sopravivi(90)[ That 
Byron was willing to marry Teresa if they were beth free is evident in this 
letter snf was more explicitly expressed in July,1819 te Augusta: If you see 
my Spouse---~-do pray tell her I wish to marry again---and as probably she may 
wish the same--~is there no way in Scotland? without compromising her immacul 
~acy--~cannet it be done there by the husband solely? See Vol, VI, p. 171 (91) 
fo Countess Teresa Guiccioli: ...Se dopo 1 Insul to di esser divisa da letto - 
per la pazzia di m maniace---tu tormi a cedere all sue falsissime lusinghe e 
tenerezze di vecchio rTimbambito---il torto si rigetterà sopra di te, e il tuo 
carattere per debolezza sarà più che mai confirmate(91)... 
To tess T Guiccioli: ...Bgli propone o che 10 parte(dicende que 
questa @ l'opinione e 11 desiderio publice....) o che mi servo della mia 
ascendenza sopra di te—per persuadergti di distaccarti da me ed amare lul 
--~ed anche per atta¢armi il pit pres to che posso ad un'altra... . Nen vuele 
fare la figura di "becco con ten to (dice) e m'inearica di persuaderti che il 
vere amore g queloo dei conktugi.. . Dice che l'amor mio non essendo ma prima 
passione--~come la tua---io dovrei agire co. . . (93) 

a Wilson: I enclose a bill for » thousand francs,a good deal short of 
fifty pomås...I should have written more at length,in reply te some parts of 
your letter; but I am t "this present writing” in a scrape(not a pecuniary 
one, but personal,abeut one of your ambrosial sex),which may probably end 
this very evening seriously, Den't be frightened, The( 100) Italians den't 
fight: they stab a little now and them; but it is not rant. it is a divorce 
and separation...(101) 

To John Murray: ...make my respects to Thomas Campbell---&% tell him from me 
8 faith & friendship three things that he must right his Specimens ef the 
British Poets.---Firstly---he says Anstey's Bai > 9 79 1 e are taken 
Spr 55 impossible--~the Guide was ished in 1766 and Humphrey 
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~--he dogs not know to whom Cowper alludes when he says that there was one 
who "built a church to Ged and then blaspheme his name"/Retiremeng: "Nor 
he who, for the bane of thousands born,/Built Ged a church, and laugh'd His 
word to scorn. ]---it was "Deos erexit Veltaire” to whom that maniacal 
Calvinist & coddled poet alludes,(101)---Thirdly-~-he misquotes & speils a 
passage from Shakespeare---"te gild refined gold to paint the lily &¢,"--- 
for lily he puts the rese and bedevils in more oranan one the whole 
quotation... for the ist. is an injustice(to Anstey) the 2d. an ignorance 
~~~and the third a blunder~--tell him all this-~-and let him take it in 
good part~--for I might have rammed it into a review & vexed him-~-instead 6 
ef which I act like a Christian....you are an excellent man---a great nan 
~--& live among great men-~--but do pray recollect your absent friends-—-~and 
authors. . . Jou are vrong——-I never had those "twa ladies”---upen my honour! 
never believe but half of such steries---Southey was a dammed scoundrel to 
spread such a lie of a woman whose mother he did his best te get---& could 
not. . . the Countess d is on the eve ef being divorced on account ef our hav- 
ing been taken together quasi in the fact-—& what is worse that she did not 
deny it---butthe Italian public are on our side---particularly the women--- 
and the men alse---because they say---he had ne business to take thdbusiness 

ow after a year of toleratien.— he law is against him---because he 
slept with his(102) wife after he admissien-~-all his relatives... are furious 
against him---for his conduct---& his net wishing to be cuckelded at three- 
score~—-when every [ one) else is at ene.--~I am warned te be on my guard as 
he is ver capapble of employing “Sicarii?....but I have arms---and don't 
mind them---thinking that I can pepper M his ragamuffins---if they don't 
come mavares——& that if they do---one may as well end that way as another. 
---and it would besides serve you as an advertisment, (103) 
Te Thomas Moore: . . I enclose you an epistle from a country-wemen ef yours 
at Paris, which has moved my @mtrails....I will help her as far as I can.... 
Her letter is evidently unstudied,and so natural, that the orthography is 
also in a state of nature, Here is a poorereature,ill and solitary, who thinks, 
as a last resource, of translatinagyou or me into F enchi...It seems te me 


Jo, the consummation of despair....if she is not an impester...I may get somethins 
remitted by banker Longhi. .. but tell her she must not translate: —If she = 


does,it will be the height of ingratitude? after receiving Byron's letter, 


| Moore called on the Lady, an Irishwoman named Mahoney and fe und her respectabſa 


When he offered her the 15 Napeleons Byron had sent,she refused to accept 
pecuniary assistance J I had a letter(not of the same kind, but in French 

and flattery) from a Madame Sephie-Gail,of Paris,whom I take to be the 
pouse of a Gal lo-Greck of that mame, Byron confused Mme dall, a novelist, 
who was already dead, th Mme Sophie Gay,whe was in fact his correspondent. 
Who is she? and what is she? and how came she to take an interest in my 
poeshie er its author? If you know her,tell her,with my compliments, that, as 
I only read French, I have not answered her letter; but would have done se 
in Italian,it 1(104) had not thought it would look like an affectation, I 
have just been, ding my monkey for tearing the seal of her letter 

I have given her the best advice,viz. to stay with him,---pointing to the 
state ef a separated woman,(forthe priests won't let lovers live openly 
together, mless the hus band sanctionXt, ) and making the most exquisite 
moral reflections, — but to no purpose. . . But he wants zer to A tey, and 
dismiss me; for he doesn't like to pay back her dowry and to make an al in- 
ony. (105) 

To B er: A ferman named Rupprecht has sent me heavens knows why 
several Deutsche Gazettes of all which I mdcrstand neither word nor letter, 
---I have sent you the enclosed to beg you to translate to me some remarks 
mich appear to Goethe's upon Manfred---& if I may judge by two notes of 
AVM HEN, 
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(generally out after someth§ingridiculous by us) and the word "hypochondr- 
isch” are any thing but favourable. —I shall regret this---for I should 
have been proud of Goethe's good wrd---[butiI shan't alter my opinion of 
him even though he should savage....soften nothing~~~I am literary proof 
~--having had good and evil said in most modern languages....(106) 

To Teresa Countess Guiccioli: ...fa arrssire cid ho sofferto---cid tu m' 
hai veduto sofferire per te... [Teresa cut several passages out of this 
letter and put the remaining fragments in a folder marked: "Unjust letter 
to be destroyed”.1(107). 

T Countess Teresa Guicciolis ...egli può abbandonarti---ma io mai---Io ho 
degli uni più di te---in età---ed altritanti secoli nella trista esperien- 
za, prevedo dei dispiaceri e dei sagrifizi per te---ma saranno participati; 
~~~il mio amorc~--il mio dovere-—~il mio onore~-~il mio cuore tutto e 
tutti mi renderebbero in eterno cié---che sono adesso,il tuo amante amico 
(e quando le circonstanze permettesene) marito!(108) [ Teresa's note: Pro- 
messe!!i$ d'être mon poux: :!(109)7 

To John Murray: Enclosed in something which will interest you---(to wit) 
the opinion of the Greatest man of Germany~--perhaps of Europe--~-upon one 
of the great men of your advertisemen ts. . . . a critique of Goethe's upon 
Manfred....for bhe opinions of such a man as Goethe whether favourable or 
not are always interesting---and this is moreover favourable,---His Faust 
I never read-—-for I don't know German.... The first Scene however & that of 
Faus tus very Similar....Mrs Hemans [in The Sceptie(1820) which argued 
for the th of religion because of man's misery without it---especially 
at the moment of death Hs. . . dufte wrong---men died calmly before the Christ 
~ian dera Since without Christianity —vitness the Ronans—-—& lately 
Arthur mis tlewood. . . . 4 deathbed is a matter of nerves & constitution - 
& not of religion;---Voltaire vas frightened-—-Frederick of Prussia vas 


no t. . . (113) 

: Galignani has just sent me the Paris edition of your works 
Pre I wrote to order)....I have been skimming and dipping,in and over 
them,like a swallow,and as pleased as One... Musie assists memory through 


the ear,not through the eye; I mean,that her quavers perp upon paper, but 
they are a help when heard, And thus I was glad to see the words without 
their borrowed robes;---to my mind they look none the wrse for heir nudity. 
‘|, eso The biographer has made a botch ef your life...If that dammed fellow was 
to write my life, I would certainly take his....I have just been turning ove’ 
s L ] Little,which I knew by heart in 1803,being then 
in my fifteenth summer, Heighe! I believe all the mischief I have ever done, 
or sung, has been owing to that confomded book of yo urs. (117) 

„. But if you don't answer my letters -I shall resort to 
the Bow,...,You must not treat a blood horse as you do your hacks otherwise 
he 11 belt out of the course(124). 

To Thomas Moore: . . In Italy they can't divorce, He insisted on her giving 
me up, and he would forgive everything, even the adlutery,which he swears 
that he can prove by "famous witnesses,” But,in this country, the very court; 
hold such proofs in abhorrence,the Italians being as much more delicate bin 
public than the English, as they are more passionate in private. . . He swore 
that he thought our intercourse was purely amicable,and that I was mere 
fafretd partial to him than to her,till melancholy testimony proved the 
con tarry. To this they answer,that “Will of this wisp" was not an unknown 
person, and that “clamosa Fama" had not proclaimed the purity of my morals; 
-—that her brother, a year ago, vro te from Romae to warn hin. . Now he says, 
that he encouraged my return to Ravenna,to see crys e oer 
Aang, and he has found enough to drown him in.(126)...Pray send and 
publish 
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your Pome upon me; and den't be afraid of praising me too highly. I shall 
pocket my blushes, "Not actionable:"---Chantre d'enfer? fa phrase from Lan- 
artine's poem "L'Homme—--& Lord Byron . . I 't put up with it. A pretty 
title to give a man for doubting if there ve kuch A plaee: (127) 
I an not a Manichean---ner an AMTchesn (132). 

To John Murray: Henry Matthews's)Diary of an Invalid good and true bat ing 
a few mistakes ut "Serven tisme” which no foreigner can understand er real 
-ly kmow---without residing years in the comtry.---I read that part(transl- 
ated that is) tojsome of the Ladies in the way of moving how far it was acc- 
urate and they laughed particularly at the part where he says that "they 
must not have children by their lover"---"assuredly(was the answer) we 
don't pretend to say that it is right---but men cannot conceive the re 
nance that a woman has to have children except by the man she Ive. 
They have been knom even to obtain abortions when it was by the other---but 
that is rare---I know one instance however of a woman making herself miscarry 
~-~because she wanted to meet her lover(they were in two diffrent cities) in 
the lying-in month....she was a very pretty woman---yowmg & clever & brought 
on by it a malady which she has not recovered ml to this day;---hewever 
she met her Amico by it at the proper time---it is but fair to say that he 
had dissuaded her from this piece of amatory atrocity---and was very angry 
when he knew that she had committed it---but the "it was for your sake to 
meet you at the time which could not havebeen otherwise accomplished” applied 
do his Self love---disarmed hin—— and they set about supplying the loss({138), 

T 2 „. Tu non sei obbligata, anor mio+leggere tutti 
quei libri---io crede che tu fosti come me---mi piace leggere ora m' libro 
ora l’'altre,poche pagine ala volta---e cambiare spesse-—-cig vuole dire can- 
giare 4 lLibri---ma nessun'altra cosa fuori della biancheria---essefndo 10 1' 
estratto della fedel tR....Non ho nuove particolari dell’Inghilterra---le 
Gazzette sono piene della benedetta Regina---gran cosa in questo mondo che 
non si pus farsi amare in pace---seaza tutto questo chiasso.---La sua Maesta 
ha messo il morale del‘ mio moralissimo paese in gram periglio e scandalo--- 
mi pare g@ia deteriorate,perche leggo nelle gazzette di ma d@ama Irlandese 
di 37 anni che 140) seappata”¢con wm'giovane Inglese di 24,—--piantande 
un’ marito di 50---e ma figlia di 16,---Ti bacio 100000+++ velte...( 141) 
Te Cowumtess Teresa Guicciolj: II tuo fratellino mi piace molto....gran 
sopraciglie!---e ma statura di quale egli(mi pare) s'è arrichite a spese tua, 
almeno di guelle—-m'intendi?/ Refrring to Teresa's legs which were rather 
short J. . . 11 mando ma lettera a1 Menace---di ma certa Baronessa M11 t1t 
che veole la mia corrispendenza---sara qualche pazza letterata~--vuoi che ne 
rispondo? (145) 


Te John Murray: The Italians have as yet nọ tregedy—--Alfieri's are politie- j 
cal @tetwiv~digloguesf. (150) Berbel gat Juun 


I Hebhe wee: The Queen's defence is not reticent---wmless Berge "red 
be with his "b--112¢s in the bottle“ because in Italy the omen prfer The 
“Musici” for two reasons---first they do not _impregante them---and next as 
they never("sborsave? mai") spend—-they go on “in eterno” and serve an 
elderly lady at all time---being constantly in lime of battle, or ready to 


perform---—without exhausting themselves,--~&& my owm knowledge-—-Velati the 
Capen carried off Agliett’s adepted daughter from an entire man---and Cheva- 


lier~--and Soldier of twenty nine who would have married her---so the said 
discarded Cavalier with the testicles told me himself---lammting to be cut 
out by a codless [ Hermogesser?|.-—You remember Juvenag---satire nin th---or 


Dryden's delicate version of “With his twe powders te perfection grow" |in 
the 6th satire referring to the preference of Roman women for emuchs! the 
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youth castrated to momt the matron of ancient Rome without risk of pregnancy 
---or too rapid an emission?(153)....your maiden Speech---was like a widow's 
or a Spinning [house maidenhead. . (154) 

To John Murray: ...n0 more modern peesy-—I pray---neither Mrs Hewoman's-— 
nor any female or male Tadpole of Poet Turdsworth's,..(158)#* 

2 e C This letter was witten after Byron has seen 
the Comt's letter to Pietro Gamba,complaining about his wife's lover and 
stating his age to be 36 instead of 32. Byron peratips teok this way of letting 
the Comt know that he had seen the letter without mentioning its main sub- 
jeet, and at me same time took some delight in pointing up the difference in 
their ages. I . v1 ringrazio del lustre che mi ‘avete generosament regolato, 
ma non trovandomi in caso di accetarlo vi ne/avverto,---e sono certo che wn 
uomo a cui sta a cuore l'ordine in ogni cosa come voi siete,riceve di buon 
grado questo mio avviso per correggere wm eérrore che potrebbe un giorno notars, 
ne' vostri archivi,--~Se io nell'estendere m meoriale per la vostra storia 
ve facessi uomo di Settanta anni crescendo a voi pure un Settima di eta, 
credo non potrebbe piacervi, o percerto jo non soffrirei di commettere questa 
ingiustizia che non @ piccola to¢cando la verit&: e voi sapete troppo bene 
essere tanto della natura umana 11 domandar anni da Dig; quanto il ricusarne 


degli womini... (160) 

G . In ten to ti mando m' certo libretto---Adol- 
phe--~scritte da m' antgico amico della De Stael---di cui ho snetito la 
detta de Stael in 1816 dire delle orrori a Coppet—-del suo cuore--e di sua 
condotta verso di lei, Ma il librette è ben scritto e pur troppo vero (169). 

8 G : C Zeresa was much hurt by Byron' sending Ben- 
jamin Constant's book,imagin that he felt the unhappy love affair of Cons 
-tant and Mme de Stael vas similar to their om. ILe cireonstanze di " Adolphe” 
furono assai differente,---Ellenoere non era mai maritata, ebbe molti ani più 
del (164) Adelphe-—non era/amabile—-&c, &. (163). 

To John Murray: I send you a tragedy Marino Faliergjand you ask for “facet- 
ious epistles" a little like your predecessor~--whe advised Dr (Humphrey | Aue 
Prideaux to put 3 ur more into his [ t £ st ae 
rate of Mahomet”....I believe that (except Milman 
perhaps) I am ATEU the youmgest of the fifteen hundred first of living 
poets——-as Wm Turdsworth is the oldest(168)....the French Courage proceeds 
from vanity---the German from phlegm---the Turkish from fanaticism & opium 
---the Spanish from pride---the Bnglish from coolness---the Duteh from 
obstinacy~--the Russian from insensibility---but Othe Italian from anger.... 
Lady Bessborough to wit---fhe hack whoew of the last half cen tury( 169). 
| to Thomas Moore: f He congratulated Byron on having arrived at the age of 33 
D--n your "mezzo . Should say the prime of life",a nuch more 
consolatory phrase, Beside,it is not correct, I was born in 1788, and coase- 
quently am but thir ty-two....As to reform,I did reform---what wuld you 
have? . . I verily believe that nor you, nor any man of poetical temperament, 
can avoid a strongpassion of some kind, It is the poetry of life, What should 
2 have\no wa or writ shad I been a quiet,mercantile politician,or a lord in 
waiting?...Besides;I only meant to be a Cavalier Servente,and had no idea it 
would turn out a ronance, in the Anglo fashion, Howevver,I suspect I know a 
thing or two of Italy---meró than Lady Morgan has picked up in her posting. 
What do 8 know of Italian beyend their museums and saloons-— and 
Noe sone hack * * en passant? Nov, I have lived in the heart of their houses,in 
pa of Italy freshest and least influenced by strangers,---have seen and 
become( pars magina ful) a portion of their hopes, and fears, and passions, (170) 
pe ae inoculated into a family, This is to see men and things as they 
are( 171). 
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© fenas! Ale 7 1 : 


s sa Guic ; Sard con te Mercol sera---domani vado al’ 
mare. mal tra ragione per quale mi ritardo 6---che il Porto Corsini(m' 
intendi?) non me pare in m' stato per ingresse---domani---se vuole almeno 
4 giorni per il flusso e riflusse~--no?( 171) 

You speak of Lady Noel's illness---she is not of those who 
die-—-the amiable only do; and those whose death would DO GOOD---live.... 
Why do you send me so much trash upon Italy---such tears---&e, which I know 
must be false.(172) 

RE 39 G : e-eS8ono carico di Sentimento ma non 80 come 
esprimarlo~--o intenderlo in guattre pagine di parole---ma ti giuro che ti 
amo in ma maniera che tutte le epistole di Ci@erone non potrebbero spieg- 
are mal, se anche 1'gmor proprio quel' celebre Rgoista fosse convertita ty 
amore di altrui-~--e espresso con quell'eloquenza che fu il suo mestiere,(173) 
To Re Ba Hoppmer: fo express it delicately-~-~I, think Madame Clare is a damned 
bitch---what think you? ne bis att Y Hanie piet 
To John Murray: What Gifford says is very consola English sterling 

"is a desideratum amongst you---and I am glad that I have 
got so much left~--though heaven knows how I retain it---I hear none but 
from my Valet-~--and his is Nottinghamehire---and I see none---but in your 
new publications---and theirs is nọ language at all---but jargon...."very 
very"--so soft and pamby....There never vas such a Set as your ragamuffins 
--—( I mean_net yours only but every body's) what with the Cockneys and the 
Lakers—--and the followers ef Scott and Moore and Byron---you are in the very 
uttermost decline and degradation of Literature---I can't think of it without 
all the remorse of a murderer---I wish that Johnson were alive again to crush 
them(175). 

To Ja Ca Hobhouse: Murray told me that Lady Noel vas ill....But the Lady will 
not die-—-her living does too much il1l~-~-You'll see she 11 recover and bury 
her betters--~the bitch!(179) 

l om M He Rogers! wrote to Moore! (so M. says) the other day saying 
on some occasion---"what a fortunate fellow you are! surely you were born 
born with a rose in your 11ps, end a Nightingale singing én the bed-top"--- 

M sent me this extract as an instancepf the old Serpent's sentimental twad- 
dle,---I replied---that I believed that “he(the twaddler) vas born with a 
Nettle in his a--se and a Carrien Crew croaking on the bolster“ (181). 

~ Je Ce Hobhouse: Brougham says "“discorse" is not Italian? oh rare! it--- 
and discorrere are as common as “cazzos\(A blow or punch on the head.] 180) 

: I do not despise Mrs Henan ISI — but if [she] knit blue stock- 
ings instead of wearing them it would be better. (182). . . your feminine He-Man 
Why do you ask me for opinions of your ragamuffins---you see what you get by 
it---but recollect I never give opinions till required. . . I can only say that 
I am sorry that a Lady (Miss Jane Waldiejshould say anything of the kind.-— 
What I would have said to a person with testicles---you know already (183) 

Shakespeare and Otway had a million of advantages over ne- 
besides the incalculable one of having been dead from one to two Centuries 
--~and having been both born blackguards(which are such attractions to the 
Gentle living readers) let me then preserve the only one which I could 
possibly have~~-that---of having been at Venice -—and entered into the local 
Spirit of it---I claim no more---I know g® what Foscolo means about Calendaro’: 
spitting at Bertram [ Marino Faliero,V.i/---that's national-~-the objection 
I mean.---The Italians and French---with those "flags of Abomination" their 
pocket handkerchiefs-—--spit there---and here---and every where else in 
your face almost---and therefore object to it on the Stage as too familiar: 
~--But---we who spit nowhere---but in a Man's face---when we grow savage--- 
are not likely to feel this (194). . I nev@er wrote nor copied an entire Scene 
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of that play-—without being obliged to break off---to break a commandment; -— 
to obey a woman's,and to forget God's. —-Renenber the drain of this upon a 

Man's heart and brain---to say nothing of his immortal Soul.. . the Lady always 
io for the interruption....(195) I suppose Ada is the feminine of Adam 
196). 


To John Murray: ...Johnny Keats's p-s8 a bed poetry(200)....Ne more Keats I 
en treat- fl ay him alive---if some of you don't I must skin him myself; there 
is no bearing of the drivelling idietism of the Mankin....what do think a 


very pretty Italian lady said to me the other day?..."Ah...]_ would rather have 


t t f "3 
The truth is that it is too true--—and the Wen hate everything which strips 
off the tinsel of Sentiment---& they are right-—-or it wuld rob them of their 
weapons,--~I never knew a woman who did not hate ‘s ——for 
the same reason.--—-Bven Lady Oxford used to abuse then( 202). 
To Thomas Moore: You owe me two letters---pay them(206)....I have received the 
French of mine, Only think of being traduced into a foreign language in such 
an abominable travesty!(207). 

And you? what have five years" done? —-nade your house 
like a Lying~in Hospital; —-there never such a creature except a rabbit--- 
for increase & multiplication,--~In short we are five years older in fact and 
I at least tem in gppesarapee---the Lady B---I suppose retains her old starch 
obstinacy---with a deeper dash of Stermmess---from the dint of time-—and the 
effort it has cost her to be "magnanimous"( 208), 

To John Murray: Those miserable momtebanks of the day---the poets-~-disgrace 
themselves---and day Ged---in rmning dom Pope-—--the most faultless of Poets, 
and almost of en. —— he Edinburgh praises Jack Keats or Ketch er whatever his 


- names are: —— why his is the mia of Poetry~--something like the pleasure an 


Italian fiddler extracted out of being suspended daily by a Street walker in 
Drury Lane-~-—this went on for some veeks—-at last the Girl vent to get a pint 
of Gin---met another,chatted too leng---and Cornelli was hanged outright before 
she returned... and such will be the end of the outstretched poesy ef this 
miserable Self-polluter ef the human Mind,~---W, Scett's Monastery just arrived 
---many thanks fer the Grand Desideratwm of the last Six Hon ths. . 01d Edge- 
worth...is a bore.---I met the whole bateh-— Mr. Mrs, & Hiss at a blue break- 
fast of Lady Davy's in Blue Square....a very tiresome coarse old Irish half 
Gentleman and her a pleasant reserved old woman~---with a Puder her 
pettico at---ho wever--—-wmdisturbed in it's operation by the vicinity of that 
anatomical part of female humanity---which would have rendered( 217) the taking 
notes neutral or partial in any ether she animal above a Cow,--~—That sort of 
woman seem to think themselves perfeeti because they can't get covered; & those 
who are seem no better for it---the spayed bitches(218). 


To Thomas Moore: „ This dar, of all our days, has done/ 
The worst for me and u: Is Just six years since we were one,/and five 
since we were 120219). 


I John Murray:"Mr Keats whose poetry you enquire af ter. . . . such riting is a 
sort ef mental masturbation---he is always f--gg--g bis IJmagination....viciow 
~ly soliciting his om ideas into a state which is neither poetry not any thing 
else but a Bedlam vision produced by raw pork A and opium( 225). 
To Jobn Murray: Of the praises of that little dirty blackguard KEATES in the 
Edimburgh--—-I shall observe as Johnson did when Sheridan the acter @got a 
“What has pe got a pension? then it is time that I should give up 
mine."---Nobody could be prouder of the praises of the Edingurgh than I vas 
or more alive to their censure....at present all ace thay have ever praised 
are degraded by that insane article(229), 
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MARK TWAIN, AUTOBIOG 
Arranged and edited by Charles Neider 
Harper & Brothers, N. 1. „1959 


Introduetion: The work brings back the tone and flavor of an America whih 
was young end optimistic,a homespun,provineial America but an America with 
greatness in its heart, The midwestern and western frontiers were net the 
America ef Concord and Boston, The difference betweem these places accounted, 
in the autobiographical context, for dhe difference between Mark Twain and 
Henry Adams,and in the literary ome between Merk Twain and Henry James, He 
had thrown all sorts of things into the grab bag which he thought of as wie 
Ke auto biography, e. g., mole small books as Is Shakespeare Dead? Bernard Devote 
(9. ) has reckoned that Albert Bigelewused about half of the manuscript in his 
Ane, ition 6 @ Kutebiography(1924) end that he himself used about half the 
remainder in his edition(1940)(ix). To both men I owe thanks because they 
gave meſthe opportunity to do the arciting job which remained to be done (x). 
“Within\ the last 8 or 10 years I have made several attempts te de the aute- 
biography in one way or another with a pen, but the result was not satisfact- 
ory; it was too literary....With a pen in the hand the narrative stream is 
a camal; it moves siowly,smoothly,decorously,sleepily,it has no blemish 
except that it is all blemish, It is too literary,too prim,too nice....That 
canal stream is always reflecting; it is its mature,it can't help it, Its 
slick shiny surface is interested in everything it passes alomg the banks 
| cows, foliage, f lovers, everything. Aad so it wastes a lot of time in reflect- 
ions,” "In this autobiography it is my purpose to wander whenever I ple 
| and come back when I get ready." “Finally im Floremee,in 1904,I hit upon the 
right way to do an Autobiography: Start it at mo particular time ef your 
11; wander at your free will all over your lifestalk only about mhe thing 
which interests you for the moment..."(xi). "The conventional biography of 
sll the ages is am open vindev. The atobilographer sits there and examines 
and discusses the people that go by-—not all of them, but the netorious 
ones, the famous ones. . . He likes to toss a wave of recognition to these with 
his hand as they go by and he likes to notiee that the others are seeing him 
do this, and admiring....This Autobiography of mime is a mirror and I am 
looking at myself in it all the time, Incidentally I notice the people that 
pass along at my back---I get glimpses of them in the a whenever 
they say or do anything that can help advertise me and f. me and raise me 
in my om estimation I set these things dem in my Autobiography...."(xiii). 
"I don't believe these details are right but I don't care a rap. They will do 
just as well as the facts“ (xiv). One of the ironies of art is that it is 
possible to win a war and lese the batties,and that * more tragic to los e 
the battles than the var. Foral neatness and comprehensive sweep: and dead 
details, In some parts of thé typescript he indicated marginally that they 
were to wait for 50 years after his death; in others 75; and inseveral pace 
500 years after the year of composition(xv), Brander Matthews on Paine s 
ed.: um tuous recollections, poured forth asche spirit moved him;... 
It begins anywhere; it doesn't end at alls...it ranges through the Cosmes and 
arrives at Chaos..."(zvii). 


Sage: In this Autobiography I shall keep in mind the fact that I an 
speaking from the grave. I can speak thence freely. . The frankest and 
freest and privatest product of the human mind and heart is a love letter; 
the writers gets his limitless freedom of statement and expression from his 
sense that no stranger is going to see what he is writimg. Sometimes there is 
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a breach-of=promise case by and by; and when he sees his letter in print it 
makes him cruelly wncomfortable and he perceives that he never would have wn- 
bosomed himself to that large and honest degree if he had knowm that he was 
writing for the public(xxviii). 
Chai: My parents removed to Missouri in the early ‘thirties; I do not remem- 
ber just when,for I was not born then and cared nothingfor such things....The 
village contained a hundred people and 1 increased the population by 1 per 
cent, It is more than many of the best men in history could have done for a 
tom. . . . there is no record of a person doing as much---not even Shakespeare, 
But I did it fer Florida and it shows that I could have done it for any place 
~--even for london, I suppose. . . The cracks between the logs were not filed; 
there was no carpet; consequently if you dropped anything smaller than a 
peach it was likely to go through. . . Logs elevated the church two or three 
feet from the ground, Hogs slept under there,and whenever the dogs got after 
ne during the services the minister had to wait till the disturbance vas 
over( 1). My uncle was proprietor of a store in the village. If a boy bought 
5 Or 10 cents' worth of anything he was entitled to half a handful of sugar 
from the barrel; if a woman bought a few yards of calico she was entitled to 
ße spool of thread in addition to the usual gratis "trimmin's"; if a man 
. bought a trifle he was at liberty to draw and swallow as big a drink ef whisky 
ók as he vent ed. . At first my father owned slaves but by and by he sold thĝem 
„ and hired others by the year from the farmers, for a girl of 15 he paid 12 
, pho Lars a year and gave her è linsey-woolsey frocks and a pair ef "stogy" 
PY: ho es- cost, a modification of nothing( 2). . . . I used to remember my brother 
ane] „Henry walking into a fire eutdoors when he was a week old, It was remarkable 
a ad in me to remember a thing like that and it was still more remarkable that I 
a" should cling to the delusion for thirty years that I did remember it---for 
of course it never happened; he would not have beam able to walk at that age. 
„ men I was younger I could remember anything,whether it had happened or 


not; but my faculties are decaying now and soon I shall _he—se-ieannot re- 
member any but the things that never happened (3). 
et —— inane 


Cha2: I have never consciously used my mole or his wife in a book but his 
farm has come very handy to me in literature once or(3) twice, In Huck Fian 
and in Tom Sawyer, Detective I moved it down to Arkansas, It was all of 600 
miles but it was no trouble; it was not a very large farm---500 acres,perhaps 
——but I could have done it if it had been twice as large. And as for the 
morality of it,I cared nothing for that; I would move a state if the exigencies 
of literature required it....Sumptuous meals: fried chickm,roast pig...venison 
just killed, squirrels, rabbits, pheasan ts. . . In the North and in Europe hot 
bread is considered unhealthy. This is probably another fussy superstition, 
like the European superstition that ice-water is unhealthy. Europe does not 
need ice-water and doesnot drink it; and yet,notwithstanding this,its word 
for it is better than ours, because it desctibes it,whereas ours doesm't, Europe 
calle it “iced” vater. Our word describes water made from melted ice....It seems 
4, a pity that the world should throw way so many good things merely because they 
| are wmwholesome, I doubt if Ged has(4) given us any refreshment mim, taken in 
moderation,is tmwholesome,except microbes....All these negroes were friends of 
ours(5),....We had a faithful and affectionate good friend, ally and adviser in 
"Uncle Dan*1"....I got my strong liking for his race and my appreciation of 
certain of its fine gqaulities...In my schoolboy days I had no aversion to 
slavery, I was not aware that there was anything wrong about it. No arraigned 
it in my hearing....We had a little slave boy. . . He was from the eastern shore 
of Maryland and had been brought away from his family and his friends halfway 


8 the Am&eriean continent and sold. He was a cheery spirit,innocent and 
gentle, 


N 
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and gent le, and the noisiest creature that ever vas, perhaps. All day lemg he 
was singing, whistling,yelling, whooping, la Ing 1 was madden ing.. . . At last, 
one day, I lost all ny tenper and vent g to my mother and said Sandy had 
been singing for an hour without a single break. . . and wouldma't she please 

shut him up, The tears came into her eyes. .: “Poor thing, when he sings it shows 
that he is not remembering(6) and that comforts me; but when he is still I am 
afraid he is thinking and I cannot bear it, He will never see his mother again 
If you were older you would understand me; then that friendless child's 
noise would make you glad.” ....My mother has come handy to me several times 
in my books, where she figures as Tem Sawyer's Aut Polly. . I used Sandy one, 
also; it was in tom Sawyer. I tried to get him to whitewash the fence but it 
did not work(7). 


Ch.3: The great Dr McDowell of St Iouis. . . . The lady of the house was very ill 

and B&dcbeénagivesoag by her doctors....The lady lay pale and still,with her 

eyes closed; about the bed, in theo lenn hush,were grouped the family "softly 
sobbing. . . . Present ly the doctor began to take up the medicine bottles and sniff 
at them contemptuously and throw them out of the window...." eee There's nothing 
the matter with this humbug. Put out your tongue!" ...the angry mourners... began 
to upbraid the doctor. . but he interrupted then... . Do you think you cam 
teach me my(9) business? I tell you there is nothing the matter with the woman 
---nothing the matter but laziness, What she wants is a beefsteak and a washtub, 
With her dammed ciety training, she—— Then the dying woman rose in bed and 
the light of bat was in her eye. . . It brought the reaction which es 
after and she got voll.. . . There were no dentists, When teeth became touched with 
decay or were otherwise ai ling, the doctor...fetched his tongs and dragged them 
out, If the jaw remained,it was not his fault. Doctors were not called in cases 
of ordinary illness; the family grandmother attended to these, Every old woman 
was a doctor(10) and gathered her own medicines in the woods....And then there 
was the Indian doctor"; a grave savage,remnant of his trifbve, deeply read in 
the mysteries of nature and the secret properties of herbs....We had the "faith 
doctor,” too, in those early days---a woman. Her specialty was toothache... . Se 
would lay her hand on the patient's jaw and say, Believe!“ and the cure was 
prompt. . . . Doctor Meredith. . . vas our family physician there and saved my life 
several times, Still,he vas a good mam and meant well. Let it ge....I asked my 
mother(in her 88th year): "I suppose that during all that time you were wmeasy 
about me?" es, the whole time." Afraid I wouldn't live?" after a reflective 
pause--—-ostensibly to think out the facts--~"No--—-afraid you would," It sounds 
like plagiarism but it probably wasn't(11). 


Châ: I can call back the prairie,and its lonelimess and peace, and a vast hawk 
hanging motionless in the sky,with his wings spread wide and the blue of the vault 
showing through the fringe of their feathers(12)....I know the stain of winut 
hulls,and how little it minds soap and vater. . . I know how a prize watermelon 
looks when it is sunning its fat rotundity among pumpkin vines. . I know how a 
boy looks behind a yard-long slice of that melon,and I know how it feels; for 

I have been there, I know the taste ef the watermelon which has been honestly 
come by, and I know the taste of the watermelon which has been acquired by art. 
Both taste good, but the experienced know which tastes best. . I know how a 

frozen apple looks,...and how hard it is to bite, and how the frost makes the teeth 
ache, and yet how good it is,notwithstanding(13)....It was the last story of the 
evening and there was nothing between it and the unwelcome bed. . I can remember 
.. ho the powdery snow used to sift in,around the sashes, andi 1e in little ridges 
on the floor and make the place look chilly an the morning and curb the desire 

to get up---in case there was any( 14). 
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Ch.5: Some of my ancestors were pirates and slavers in Elizabeth's time, By 
this is no discredit to then, for so were Drake and Hawkins and the others, It 
was a respectable trade then and monarchs were partmers in it, In my time 

I have had desires to be a pirate myself, The reader,if he will look deep 
dom in his secret heart,will find-—-but never mind what he will find there 
(15). I am not writimg his autobiography but nine( 16). He was fine and high, 
notwithstanding the humbleness of his origin, And it was creditable in me,too, 
that I could overlook it, I made no change in my bearing toward him but always 
treated him as an equal(17). My mother's favorite eousin,James Lampton, who 
figures in The Gilded Age as Colonel Sellers, alvays said of that land...." 
"There's millions in it-~~millions!" It is true that he always said that about 
everything---and always mistaken too, but this time he was right; which shows 
that a man who goes around with a propheey-gun ought never to get discouraged. 
If he will keep up his heart and fire at everything he sees he bound to hit 
something by and by....I merely put him on paper as he was; he was not a person 
who could be exaggerated(19)....Apparently there is nothing that cannot happen. 
Even the existence of two unrelated men wearing the impossible name of Eschol 

| Sellers is a possible thing(20). 


Cui: My father bought the enormous area of around 100,000 acres at one pur- 
chase. . Thus with the very kindest intentions in the world toward us he laid 
the heavy curse of prospective wealth upon our shoulders, He went to his grave 
in the full belief that he had done us a kindness, It was a woeful mistake but 
fortunately he never kmew 1t§22)....But he never had seen a railway and it is 
barely possible that he had not even heard of such a thing. Curious as it may 
seen, as late as around 1860 there were people living close to Jamestown who 
never had heard of a railroad and could not be brought to believe in steamboats 
(23)....My father's investment furnished me a field for Sellers and a bock. Out 
of the bomyand the play I got just about a dollar an acre, It is curious; I was 
not alive when my father made the investment,therefore he was not intemding any 
partiality; yet I was the only member of the family that ever profited by it(24) 
.. It is good to begin life poor; it is good to begin life rich--——these are 

: Wholesome; but to begin it poor and prospectively rich: The man who has not 
exnerienced it cannot imagine the curse of it(25). 


thit: My mother was the natural ally and friend of the friendless, It was be- 
lieved that,Presbyterian as she was,she could be beguiled into saying a soft 
word for the devil himself,and so the experiement was tried(26)....All the race 
of dumb animals had a friend in her. By some subtle sign the homeless,hwnted, 
bedraggled and disreputable cat recognized her at a glance as the bern refuge and 
champion of his sort-~-and foilowed her home, His Instinct was richt, he mas 

as welcome as the prodigal son. had 19 cats at one time,in 1845, And there 
wasn't one in the let that had any character,mot one that had any merit,except 
the cheap and tawdry merit of being wfortunate(27)....Yet,kind~hearted and 
compassionate as she vas, I think she was not conscious that slavery was a bald, 
grotesque and unwarrantable usurpation. She had never heard it assailed in any 
pulptt(30). 


Ch.8: When he supposed he was talking lew and confidentially,you could hear him 
in I1linois(37). 


Ch.9: I was too young for this society and vas too bashful to mingle with young 
ladies,anyway....I was to do the part of a bear in a small fairy play. I was te 
be disguised all over in a close-fitting brown hairy stuff proper for a bear 
I crossed over to the large wnoccupied house on the corner of Main St@reet, un- 

aware that a dozen of the young people were ale going there to dress for their 
parts, I took the little black boy,Sandy,with me....We entered the room talking 
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this gave a couple of half-dressed young ladies an opportunity to takdrefuge 
behind a screen undisteveréd....I stripped to the skim and began my practice...» 
I capered back and forth from one end of the room to the other on all fours, 
Sandy applauding with enthusiasm; I walked upright and growled and snapped and 
snarled;...1 danced a lubberly dance with my paws bent and my imaginary snout 
sniffing from side to side, I did everything a bear could do and many things 
which no bear could ever de and no bear with any dignity would want to do, 
anyway...-At last, standing on my head, I paused in that attitude to take a 
minute's rest.. . thin Sandy spoke up with excited interest and said: "Mars Sam, 
has you ever seed a dried herring?" Ne. What's that?" "It's a fish.” "...Any- 
thing peculiar about it?" Tes, suh, you bet you dey 18. Dey eats em innards 

and all!"(38) There was a smothered burst of feminine snickers from behind the 
screen} All the strength went out of me and I toppled forward like an wder- 
mined tower and broughtthe screen down with my weight, burying the young ladies 
under it. In their fright they discharged a couple of piercing screams~--and 
possibly others--—-—but Itdid not wait to comt, I snatched my clothes and fled to 
the dark hall below,Sandy fol loving. . . I swore Bandy to eternal silence. I 
could not have faced the giddy company after my adventure. . . The house was still 
and everybody asleep when I finally ventured home....Pinned to my pillow I foud 
a slip of paper.. .: "You probably couldn't have played bear but you played bare 
very well-—oh,very very vel: “.. . . I was under four mocking eyes....1I suspe@eted 
all girls’ eyes of being the ones I so dreaded, During several weeks I could not 
look any young lady in the face; I dropped my eyes in confusion when any one of 
them smiled upon me and gave me greeting; I said to myself,"That is one of 
them," and got quickly away....I had never guessed those girls out and was no 
longer hoping or expecting to do it. One of the prettiest girls in the village 
at the time of my mishap vas. . . Mary Wilson(39)....forty-seven years later I 
arrived in Calcutta on a lecturing tour. As I entefed the hotel, I net. . . Mary 
Wilson,new a widew....We sat dom and talked....with reverent hands we unburied 
our dead, the mates ef our youth...we Searched the dusty chambers of our memories 
and dragged forth incident after ineident. . . and finally Mary said,suddenly,and 
without leading up: "Tell me! What is the special peculiarity of dried herrings?” 
ecoe"At--iast; I've found one of you,anyway} Who was the other girl?"(40), 


. Cheils ...that detail has survived the wear of 50 years. . . The truthis,a person's 
| memory has ne more sense than his comscience and no appreciation whatever of 


values and proportiens(50), 


Chai4s;By my teachings I perfectly well kmew what all that wild rumpus was for 
-~-Satan had come to get Injm Joe....With every glare of lightning I shriveled 
(68) and shrank together in mortal terror, and in the interval of blakck darkness 
that followed I poured out my lamentings over my lost conditien,and my supplie- 
ations for just one more chance,with am energy and feeling and sincerity quite 
foreign to my nature, But in the morning I saw that it was a false alarm and 
concluded èto resume business at gbe old stand and wait for another reminder(69), 
He was offensively,detes ly good. 

Mary Miller was not my first sweetheart but I think she was the first 
one that furnished me a broken heart. I fell in love with her when she was 18 
and I 9~-—but she Scorned ne. . . I soon transferred my worship to Artimisia 
Briggs, who was a fear older than Mary. When I revealed my passion to her she 
did not scoff at it....She said she did not want to be pestered by children(73). 
Jimmie's father kept the candy shop and he was the most envieil little chap in 
the town for,although we never saw him eating candy, ve supposed that tit was,never 
-theless, ls ordinary diet(74). 


Ch.16; Jolly had white hair, and not much of it; two sets of cheks eat 
in 79). „ 3 3 a cataract of 
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Davis read diligently,but his whole library consisted of a single book, It was 
lyall's Geology, and he had stuck to it until all its grim and rugged scientific 
terminology was familiar in his mouth, thougnhe hadn't the least idea of what the 
words meant,and didm't care what they meant, All he wanted out of these great words 
was the energy they stirred up in his roustabouts(83). 


Gz I: Pessimists are born not / nad, Optimists are born, not nade (85). 


Ch,i8: I was only about half as big as Ament,consequently his shirts gave the 
uncomfortable sense of living in a cireus tent, and I had to turn up his pants to 
my ears to make them short enough(88)....Wales McCormick had a secret of cooking 
a potato which was noble and wonderful....Since Wales's day I have seen a potato 
cocked in that way only once. It vas when Wilhelm II,Emperor of Germany, commanded 
my presence át a private feed toward the end of the year 1891. And when that 
potato appeared on the table it surprised me out of my discretion and made me 
commit the unforgivable sin...I made a joyful exclamation of welcome over the 
potato,addressing my remark to the Emperor at my side without waiting for him to 
take the first innings....The ghastly silence endured for as much as half a 
minute and would have lasted until new,of course, if the Emperor hadn't broken it 
himself,for no one else there would have ventured that(89). 


ln Whether he was bachelor,widower or grass widower remainedhis own secret(96 
.. „The time was the early part of 1856---14 or 15 years before Mr Darwiats 
Descent of Man startled the werid---Yyet here was Macfarlane talking the same 
idea to ne, there in the boarding-house in Cincinnati....He said that man's 

heart was the only bad heart in théanimal kingdom; that man was the only animal 
capable of feeling malice,envy,vindictiveness,...(97). 


n.21: And we had another nuisance,which was an Unabridged Dictionary. It weighed 
about a thousand pounds and was a ruinous expense, because t stage~coach con- 
pany charged for extra baggage by the ounce, We could have {a Kept / family for a 
time on what that dictionary cost in the way of extra weight....Gevernor Nye 
was an old and seasoned politician....He was a shrewd man, He generally saw through 
surfaces and perceived what might be going on inside without being suspected of 
having an eye on the matter,...When grown-up persons indulge in practical jokes, 

the fact gauges them, They have liveé narrow,obscure and ignorant lives and 

at full manhood they still retain and cherish a job lot efleft-over standards 
and ideals that would have been disc ed with their boyhood if they had then 
moved out into kthe world and a broader life(103), I presently began to sign 

the letters, ung the Mississippi Ieadsnan s call, Hark Twain"(two fathens 
twelve feet) for this purpose (105). Whenever Nye was absent from the Territory of 
Nevada, ny brother Oriom served his office in his place as Acting Governor, a title 
which was soon and easily shortened to "Governor." Mrs Governor Clemes enjoyed 
being a Governor's wife(106), As attorney at lav, Orion got no clients....he 
would ange beth sides of a case so diligently and so conscientiously that 

when hegot Bhrough with his argument neither he nor a Jury would know which 
side he was on(107). 


S. 22: His spelling and punctuation plainly state that he is not educatedand 
\ they as plainly state that he makes no pretense to being educated (108). 


Ch,23; Laird was not the only person whom I had tried to reform during my occup— 
ancy of the editorial chair. I had looked around and selected severaly other 
people and delivered a new zest of life into them through warm criticism and 
disapproval-—so that when I laid dom my editorial pen I had four horse-whip- 
pings and two duels owing to me(118). 


\\ Che24: The court interpreter In San Framcisce]was an Englishman who was glibly 
Mi familiar with fifty-six Chinese dialects(119), I am no lazier now than I was 
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40 years ago,but that is because I reached the Knit 40 years ago. You can't 

go beyond that possibility... One Sunday afternoon I sew some hoodlums chasing 
and stoning a Chinaman who was heavily laden with the weekly wash of his 
Christain customers,and I noticed that a policeman was observing this perform- 
ance with an amused interest---nothing nore. . . . I wrote up the incident with 
considerable warmth and holy indignation....The Trish were the stay and support 
of the Morning Call,...The Call could not afford tue publish articles criticizing 
the hoodlums for stoning Chimamen. I was lofty in those days,. I have survikved 
it. I was mise then. I am up-to-date now(120)....According to the London corr- 
espondent of the g, kurope is beginning to wonder if there is really an honest 
male (creature hw left in the United States. A year age I was satisfied that 
there was no such person existing upon American soil except myself. That ex- 
ception has since been rubbed out and now it is my belief that there isn't a sin- 
gle male human being in America who is honest. . I went down with Rockefeller 
and Carnegie and a group of Geulds and Vanderbilts and other professional 

graf ters. . It was a great loss to America because I was irreplaceable(121).... 
Mr Barnes discharged ne. . I was on the world new,with nowhere to go. By my 
Presbyterian training I knew that the Morning Call had brought disaster upon 
itself, I knew the ways of Providence and I knew this offemse would have to be 
answered for. I could not see when the penality would fall mor what shape it 
would take, but was as certain that it would cone, sooner or later, as I was of my 
own existence....I knew by my training that the punishment always falls upon the 
innocent one,consequently I felt sure that it was the newspaper that at some 
future day would suffer for Barmes's crime, Sure enough! fin 1906 the 

Call was wrecked by the great earthquake](122)....Some people would think it 
curious that Providence should destroy an entire city of four hundr thousand 
inhabitants to settle an accout of forty years standing, between a ae discharged 
reporter and a negpaper,but to me there was nething strange about t. . I re- 


membered that in the Mamalia a man who went home swearing from prayer meeting 
one night got his reminder within the next 9 months, His wife and 7 children... 
died im agony one by ome till there was nothing left but the man himself... 


u. 22: The office of the Superintendamt of the United States Mint was of the 
next floor above,with Bret Harte as private secretary of the Superintendant(122). 
. It was at Yreka and Jackass Gulch that Harte learned accurately observe 
and put with photographic exactmess on paper the woodland scenery of California 
and the general country aspects. . . he also learned how to fascinate Europe and 
Ameriea with the quaint dialect of the miner---a dialect which no mam in heaven 
or earth had ever used until Harte invented 1t (124). . . He was showy ,meretric-— 
ious,insincere,...He was distinctly pretty, in Spite of the fact that his face 
was badly pitted with smallpox, In the days when he could afford it---and in 

the days when he coulda't---his clothes always exceeded the fashion by a shade 


| or two. . He was incapable of emothion,for...he had mething to feel with(125). 


... Hs pathetics,imitated from Bickens,used to be a godsend to the farmers ef 
two hemispheres on account of the freshets of tears they compelled. He said te 
me once with a cynical chuckle that he thought he had mastered the art of pump- 
ing up the tear of semsibility. The idea conveyed was that the tear of sensibil- 
ity was oil,and that by luck he had struck it....I heard him say,myself,that he 
thought he was the best imitatro of Dickens in Ameriea(126)....a dismal and 
harrassing death-in-life of borrowing from men and 10 ing on women was to dene on} 
at the grave. . . the remark never missing from the regulation obituary; "Our 
less 18 his or her eternal gain"(127). 


Che27: ...it is impossible that a genius-—at least a literary genius-—--can ever 
be discovered by his intimates(138). 
Che29 The remark attributed to Disrae:i; "There are three kinds of lies; lies, 
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C.: Wh at I had come to sell a one, 
his temperature fell sixty degrees (152). Difficulties follewéd, but hoa a while 
I got by the frontier and entered the holy of holes. . . . Carleton began to swell 
and went on swelling and swelling and swelling until he had reached the dimens~ 
ions of a god of about the second or third degree, Thegthe fountains of his 
great deep were broken up and for two or three minutes I couldn't see him for 
the rain, It was words....21 years elapsed before I saw Carleton again, He 
shook hands and said at once without preliminaries; "I am substantially an 
obseure person but I have a couple of such colossal distinctions to my credit 
that I am entitled to immortality---to wit: I refused a book of urs and 

for this I stand without competitor as the prize ass of the 19theentury.”" It 
was a most handsome apology and I told him se and said it was a long delayed 
revenge but was sweeter to me than any other that could be devised( 153). Svin ton 
hadn't a vice, mless a large and grateful sympathy with Sceteh whisky may be 
called by hat name, I didn't regard it as a vice, because he was a Scetithman 

and Scotch whisky to a Scotchman is as innocent as milk is to the rest of the 
human race(154). 


/ tnuvronte More. 

Ch,31; “When is your book coming out?“ I got tired of inventing new answers te 
that questiom and by and by I got terribly tired of the question itself, Who- 
ever asked it became my enemy at once and I was usually almost eager to make 
that appear(158). By and by Webb and his high service were forgotten. Then 
Bliss and the enden Publishing Gempany came forward and established the 
fact that they had discovered ne, later that they had created me....In the 
course of time there were still other claimants for these great services, They 
sprang up in California, Nevada and aro und generally, and I came at last to 
believe that I had been more multitudineusly discovered and created than any 
other animal that had ever issued from the Deity's hands. . . %ebb believed that 
he was a literary person. He might have gottem his superstitiem accepted by 
the world if he had not extinguished it by publishing his things.. . As a liar 
he was well emough and had seme success but no distinction, because he was a 
contemporary of BI1188 (161). 


Ch,33: He stood thinking for a moment,then said: "I don't know anything about 
this man, At least I know only two things; one is,he hasn't been in the penit-— 
emtiary,and the other is (after a pause, and almost sadlyj,I don't know why"(165). 


S. 24: Titles of honor and dignity once acquired in a democracy,even by accident 
aud usable for only 48 hours, are as permanent here as eternity is in heaven, You 
can never take away those titles, Once a justice of the peace for a week,always 
| "judge" afterward. Once a major ef militia for a campaign on the Fourth of 
July,always a major. To be called a colonel,purely by mistake and without 
/ intention,confers that dignity on a man for the rest of hfo Mfe (170). 


Ch, 35; What is called "reading",%as a public platform entertainment, vas first 
essayed by Charles Dickens,I think(174)....It will be understood that he did 
not merely read but also acted(175),...Written things are not for speech; their 
form is literary; they are stiff,inflexible and will not lend themselves to 
happy and eff ve delivery vith the tongue(176)....The idea of the tale ™His 
— — in Roughing It] is to exhibit certain bad effects of a good 
memery: the sort of memory which is too good, mich remembers everything and 
forgets nothing,which has ne sense of proportion and can't tell an important 
event form an tmimportant one but preserves them all,states them all,and thus 
| retards the progress of a narrative,at the same time making a tangled, inextricabl 
confusion of it.*The historian of "His Grandfather's Old Ran“ had that kind of 
memory. He often tired to communicate that history to his conrades the other 
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surface miners,but he could never complete it because his memory defeated his 
every attempt to march a straight course; it persistently threw remembered details 
in his way that had nothing to do with the tale; these unrelated details would 
interest him and sidetrack him...(177). 


Che36: One clergyman had the conviction that I would fill a drwmkard's grave. 
It was just one of those usual long-distance prophecies, There being me time rimi 
limit,there is no telling how long you may have to wait(189). 


aza Dr John Brom had two names for Susy---"Wee wifie” and "Megalopis.” This 
195) formidable Greek title was conferred in honor of her big,big dark eyes(196) 
we made the round ef his professional visits with him in his carriage. . . Bunter 
tain yourselves while I go im here and reduce the pepulation"(197). 


gh. 22: The lady was charmed by this homage,this mute iration., She stood at 
last perfect, mimprovable,clothed like Solomon 3 paused, conf 1d 
ent and expectant, to receive from Susy's tongue the tribute that vas burning in 
herseyes, Susy drew an envious little sigh and said, I wish I could have crooked 
teeth and spectacles$"(199) 


Ch,41 To the husband of a woman fond of interrupting one’ stalk; "I am glad your 
wife wasn’t present men the Deity said Let there be light"(209). All through 
the first ten years of my married life I kept a constant and discreet wateh upon 
my tengue while in the house, and vent outside and to a distance when circums tam- 
ces were too much for me and I was obliged te seek relief(210). 


1% Lt ought to have occurred to me that a nan whe could talk like that must 
either za fool or convinced that I was one(226), 


Cha46: Ttseen to be getting pretty far away from Webster... but 1 7465 no matter, 
It is one of those cases where distance lends enchantment to the view... He 
handed me the firm's check. Once more I experiemeed a new birth. I have been bora 
more times than anybody except Krishna, I suppose (236). 

Ch,50: The orators always began by emptying Niagaras of glory upon Grant. They 
eecemptied the Niagara dom on him at short range, but it had no more effect upon 
him than if he had been a bronze image....And in every case it vas as if the 
orator was emptying fire upon the nan, the victim se writhed and fidgeted and 
swuirmed and suffered (251). Webster was in his glory. In his obscure days hès hat 
was number six and a quarter; in these latter days he vas not able to get his 
head into a barrel,...This shows that Webster was merely human and merely a 
publisher, All publishers are Ce lunbuses. The successful auther is their america 
(253). . . . 411 they remember is that they discovered America; they forget that they 
started out to discover some patch or corner of India(254). 


Ch 21. Webster vas one of the most sensitive creatures I ever saw,for the quality 
of the material that he was made of (255). 


CBR 22: All through my life I have been the easy prey of the cheap adventurer, He 
eme, he lied,he robbed and went his way,and the next ene arrived by the next 
train and began to scrape up what was left.. . This is a world where you get 
nothing for nothing; where you pay value for everything get and 50% over. In 
fact,gratitude is a debt which usually goes on accumulating,like blackmail; the 
more you pay,the more is exacted. In time you are made to realize that the 
kindness done you is become a curse and you wish it had not happened (259). Busi- 
ness is business and sentiment is sentinent-—and this is business H). When 
the publishing house of Webster & Company failed,in the early '90's,its liab- 
ilities exceeded its assets by 66%, I was morally boumd for the debts, though net 
legally(260), If at 58,98 men in ahumdred who fail never get up again, what chanee 
had I to draw Ne. 99 or No. 1002 (261) 
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Ch,53; It was when I had reached the middle of Tom Sawyer that I made this in- 
valuable find, At page 400 of my manuscript fay made a sudden and deter- 
mined halt and refused te proceed another step. Day after day it still refused 
. . % tank had run dry. . . men the manuscript had lain in a pigeonhole two 
years I took it out one day and read the last chapter that I had written, It 
was then that I made the great discovery that when the tank runs dry you've only 
te leave it alene and it will fill up again in tine, mile you are asleep---alse 
while you are at work at other things and are quite mavare that this weon- 
scious and prefitable cerebratien is going on. . . . A dry interval of two years 
occurred in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court(265)....There is only 

one right form for a story and if you fail te find that form the story will not 
tell itself....In the story ef Joam of Arc I made six wrong starts and each 

tine that I offered the results to Mrs Clemens she responded with the same 
deadly criticism-—-silenee, She didn't say a word but her silence spëke with 

K the voice of thunder (267). 


4: 1601 was a letter which I wrote to the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, about 
1876. . I had been diligently reading up for a story which I was minded to 
write,The Prince and the Pauper. I was reading ancient English books with the 
purpose of saturating myself with archaic English.. . . In one of these old books 
I came across a brief conversation which powerfully impressed me,..with the 
frank indelicacies of speech permissible among ladies and gentlemen in that 
ancient tine. . . I was immediately full ef a desire to practice my archaies and 
contrive one ef those stirring conversations out of my om head. I thought I 
would practise on Twifchell....I put into Queen Elizabeth's mouth,and inte( 268) 
the mouths of those other people,grossness not to be found out of Rabelais, 
perhaps....Twichell,who was never able to keep a secret when he knew it ought te 
be revealed,shewed Dean Sage the letter. Sage carried it off. . and got a dozen 
copies privately printed (269). We are accustomed to speak of Russia as medieval 
and as standing still in the Middle Ages,but that is flattery. Russia is way 
back of the Middle ages(272), 


Ch.55: Library of Humor is a cemetery; and as I glance through it I am reminded 
(272) of my visit to the cemetery in Hannibal, Missouri, four years ago, where 
_ almost every tombstone recorded a forgotten name that had been familiar and 
i] pleasant to my ear when I was a boy there fifty years before. . P. v. Nas by, 
a; Artemus Ward,Josh Billings....Why have they perished? Because they were merely 
f humorists, Humorists of the “mere” sort cannot survive, Humor is only a frag- 
|! panee,a decoration, Often it is merely an odd trick of speech and spelling.... 
| Humor must not professedly teach and it must not professedly preach but it must 
f j do both if it would live forever, By forever, I mean thirty years....I have 
| always preached, That is the reason that I have lasted thirty years(273)....1 
believe that the trade of critic in literature,music and the drama is the most 
degraded of all trades...» It is the will of Ged that we must have critics and 
missionaries and congressmen and humorists, and we must bear the burden(274). 


u. I believe that our Heavenly Father invented man because he was disappoint 
~ed in the monkey(279)....In discarding the monkey and substituting nan, our 
Father in Heaven did the monkey an undeserved injustice( 280), 

Kipling wes a lad of 24(386)....He spent a couple of hours with me, I 
believed that he knew more than any person I had met befored,and I kwew that 
he knew I knew less than any person he had met before. . . „men he was gone, Mrs 
Langdon wanted to know about my visitor, I said,"He is a stranger to me but 
he is a most remarkable man---and I am the ether one, Between us, ve cover all 
knowledge; he knows §all that can be knom and I know the rest"(287)....1 
know his beoks better than I know anybody else's books....I read Kim every year 
(288). R. L. Stevensen’s special distinction and commanding feature, his splendid 
eyes. . . . There on that bench we struck out a new phrase..,."submerged renown," 


— 
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While in a bookshop or Ai See Albany he a noticed a leng rank of small 

books cheaply but neatly gottem up and bearing such titles as Davis's Selected 
eches#Davis's Selected Poetry,Davis's this and Davis's that and Davis's the 

other thing; compilations every ene of then, each with a brieg,compact, intelligent 
and useful introductery chapter by this same Davis.. . . Stevenson: Can you name 
the American author whose @a@me and acceptanee stretch widest and furthest in the 
states? . . , Save your delicacy for another time---you are not the one.. . (289). 

me shopman said; "An author whose books have to have freight traims to carry 
them, not baskets. . . . Iou never see Davis's name mentioned in print.. . I surface 
reputation, ho vever great, 18s always mortal and always killable if yeu go at it 
right---with pins and needles and quiet slow poisem,not with the club dd the 
tomahawk, But it is a different matter with the submerged reputation---dowm in 
the deep vater; once a favorite there,always a faverite....For what the reviewer 
says never finds its way down into those placid deeps, nor the newspaper sneers...’ 
(290). 
QB 1: In the early days I liked Bret Harte and so did the others, but by and by 
I got over it; so also did thegthers....He was bad, distinctly bad; he had no 
feelings and he had no conscieice,....He was an incorrigible borrower of money; he 
berrowed from all his friends; if he ever repaid a loam the incident failed te 
pass into history(294), He owed me three thousand dollars, He offred me his 
note but I was not keeping a museum and didn't take 1t (299). 


Ch.f2: E. E. Hale's book was called The Man Without a Cowumtry, Harte, in a mild 
and colorless way,was that kind of nen. . . no, not mam~--man is too strong a term 
(303). 

Ch, 63: We find no fault with the spider for umgemerously ambushing the fly and tak 
~ing its life; we de not call it murder; we concede that it did net invent its 
own temperament,its own naure,and is therefore not blamable for the acts which the 
law of its nature requires and commands(306)....We do net blame the fox, the blue 
jay and the many other creatures that live by theft....We do not say to the ram 
and the goat, Thou shalt not commit adultery," for we knew that ineradiecably en- 
bedded in their temperament...God has said te then, Thou shalt commit it.".... 

In the rabbit we always find meekness and timidity,and in him we never find cour- 
age insolence aggressiveness... When we consider the house-fly and the flea, ve 
remember that in splendid courage the belted micht and the tiger cannot approach 
them and that in impudence and insolence they lead the whole animal world, 


including even if those creatures have other traits they are so overshadowed 
by those which I have mentioned that we never think of them at all, When the 
| peacock is mentioned, vanity occurs to us and no other trait; when think ef 


the goat, umchastity occurs to us and no other trait(307)....Man (differs lwidely 
from them in all this; that he possesses not a single trait that is ind i 
and equally prominent in each and every member of his race. . you cannot deseribe 
man by one single trait(308) 


Ch,65; I have had my head shaved....But the main difficulty is the flies, They 
like it up there better than anywhere else. . . These appear to have talons, Wher- 
ever they put their foot dom they grab. They walk over my head all the time and 
cause me infimite torture. It is their park, their club,their summer resort, They 
have garden parties there and conventions....There seem to be no fleas here, 
. Everywhere else the supply exceeds the denand (319). Angelo speaks French--~a 
French which he could get a patent on,because he invented it himself; a French 
which no one can understand. . . . He prefers it to his native Italian. He loves te 
talk it; loves to listen to himself(321). 
Che 68: The burly English butler carried Mrs Clemens up~stairs to her bed and left 
Nr there with the trained nurse, When he closed that bedroom door he shut the 
truth out from that bedchamber foerevermore....If any doctor-Iies were needed Dr 
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Moffat faithfully furnished them, When the trained nurse was on duty she furni- 
shed(331) such lies as were needful, Clara stood a daily watch of 3 or 4 hours, 
and hers was a hard office indeed, Daily she sealed up in her heart a dozen 
dangerous truths and thus saved her mother's life and hope and happiness with 
holy lies. She had never told her mother a lie in her life before, and I may 

almost say that she never told her a truth afterword( 332). 


Ch,e72: It has always been a peculiarity of be human race that it keeps, two sets 
of morals in stock---the private and real, and the public and artificial{347). 
SI It pleased me beyond measure when Yale made me a Master(348) of Arts... 


I had another convulsion of pleasure when Yale made me a Doctor of Literature 
.I rejoiced again when Missouri made me a Doctor of Lavs. . And now at Oxford 
I am to be made a Doctor of Letters. . . Privately I am quite well aware that for 
a generation I have as widely celebrated a literary person as America has ever 
produced. . . and so it has been an annual pain to me to see our 5 
confer an aggregate of 250 honorary degrees upon persons of small and t rary 
consequence. . . and never a degree offred to neg.. . mis neglect would have killed 
a less robust person than I am...it has only shortened my life and weakened my 
constitution; but I shall get my strength back now(349). 


.I: Elinor Glyn called on me...and she was a picture! Slender, yomg, fault- 
lessly formed and incontestably beautiful,..clad in the choiciest stuffs and 
in the most perfect taste. . . she acts charm and does it well,exeeedingly well 
in fact,but it does not convince( 354) 


Ch,76. Edmund Clarence Stedman...believed that the sun merely rose to admire 
his poetry and was so reluctant to set at the end of the day and lose sight 
of it(359). 


Cha 77: To see Mrs Aldrich hanging around poor happy old Mr Pierce's neck and 
caressing and fondling hin. . . But let that go. I am often subject to seasickness 
on land,and nearly every little thing can give me the heaves(365). 


e have t Europe many lessons sinee (the French Revelution]. But for us 


: rope might never have knowa the interviever. . el 10% Journalism, . . Stead 11, 
continually, persistently, ve are Americanzimg Europe, and all in good time we 
shall get the job perfected, 
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R. B. Heilmen, The Ways of the World: Comedy & Society 


I am happy to acknowledge the official and personal kindnesses of Presid- 
ent Robert Skotheim, I had the rum of the British Library. Unconsciously 
shoplifting from the well~stocked store of my friemd, 


Eugène Ionesco's Pgymsome,a one-acter parodying a "summit meeting” of stat 
~esmen,consists mainly of a series of 'tis-so-'taint-so exchanges between 
Dupont and Durant. Using the trrekess verbal repetition that is a Ionesco 
hallmark,the two ceaselessly dissgree,initially on a matter thats never 
defined: we hear only "Yes" and "No," "You're stubborn," and then simply 
"No" by both parties, Martin wsuccessfully urges a more sensible commun 
ieation,but even he is dram into the melée. When a Lady enters, all three 
insist,"This charming lady is my fiancée," and in the ensuing scuffle she 
is half undressed and, according to the stage direction, has lost one arm, 
the other arn, a leg. Ske closes the play with these words to, thadaudi ence: 
"Ladies and gentlemen,I couldm't agree with you more, All this is perfectly 
idiotic," Before he too becomes embroiled,Martin chides Dupont and Durand 
for "refusing to compromise," and Durand insists that with Dupont "no 
dialogue is possible"(3). Eric Bentley has complained that the terms have a 
all been debased in common usage: tragedy comes to mean anything that goes 
wrong,melodrama a stereotyped conflict with victory precommitted to the 
deserving,and comedy anything that gets a laugh(5). These formal traits 

of the diffcerent genres reflect certain persisting ways of looking at 
xperience and move spectators to recognizable modes of aesthetic response, 
By human nature I mean merely to stress the permanent in comic experience, 
the constants in the comic wayg of doing things. I shall take Shakespeare 
and every other dramatist to(6) be all contemporaries, This is the way of 
timelessness rather than of timeliness,of keeping in tune with the constant; 
rather than keeping up with the calendar(7). The comic an the noncomic 
may be contiguous without a merging of identity, and without each other's 
having to be thought a mirror-image or transvestite version of the other(9) 
Jesting about two vainters who had taken to lecturing and theus "explained 
themselves away," Oscar Wilde warned Whistler to "remain as I do,incompreh 
-ensible." In Lady Windermere's Fan Act I, he made Lord Darlington say: "New 
-adays to be intelligible is to be found out"§12), 


When anyone talks about tragedy in the latter part of the 20th century,he 
is likely to come up with the truism that it is doomed, finished, incompati bl 
with our present ways of thinking and feeling@ If he does not opt for the 
truism,he feels obligated to argue against it. A writer about tragedgy may 
be making a hopeful diagnosis,doins a biopsty,or carrying out a post-mortem 
But when comedy is the subject,the situation is much cledr; rarely, If at 
411, does anyone argue that comedy is---or is not——-dead. the supicion 
that tragedy may be on the way out, or even out of the way,and the absence 

of a corresponding suspicion about comedy? That egalitarianism breeds no 
heroes? That we are victims rather than choosers? Does the absence of a 
suspicion that comedy is dying indicate an mspoken conception of ourselves 
as mistaken,muddled, traveling nel mezzo del cammin. strewn with banana peel» 
meeting endless pairs of identical twins instead of idetifiable individuals 
(13)? Tragedy is imaginable in solitude,comedy is not. A solitary person 

can exist tragiteally,i.e.,beset by inner divisions,e.g.,Marlo 

Faustus or T.S. Eliot's Becket, Even in tragedies in which other characters 
are amply imvelueé developed, the central action is in the soul of the pro tag 
~onist: he tends to become more and more solitary as the situation becomes 
critical. But comedy and solitude are incompatible; the essence of comedy 
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is relations with Mothers, whether a man is laughing at them, being laughed 
at by them. In our day solitude is not a characteristic e state. We(14) 
hear much talk about a feeling of "loneliness" and lack of communication“ 
and of opting out of the "system." Such words represent not a desire for 
aloneness or for an inner world of self-confrontation, but a desire to 
subst@itute a smaller and more congenial society for a larger one(15). J. 

B. Priestley: Come dy, ve may Say, 18s society protecting itself-~--with a 
smile," If characters in tragedy laugh, they laugh bitterly,and spectators 
do not laugh at all except at details by which the Elizabethans momentarily 
changed tone, But laughter does not tell us much about comedy, We laugh at 
many different things---even the horrible, the shocking, And we laugh in 
many different ways: there are the joll}y laugh, the pol fe laugh,the nervous 
laugh, the exultant lauch, the hollow laugh, Chekhov called a number of his 
full-length plays comedies,but any laughter that they evoke is spotty and 
occasional,the response to a detail rather then to the over-all reading 

of experience. Ion so as declared that comedy may well produce tears, 
Shelley: "Our Ancenst laughter/With some pain is fraught." The most that 
we can say is that laughter is a frequent symptom of the comic(17). We 

use funny e to mean odd,wmusual,strange(cf. the title of Mike Sto§tt's 
play, Funny Peculiar,1976),conditions that may not be laughable at all; in- 
deed that phrase "That funny“ can hint danger. A very old tradition makes 
comedy corrective: it roves,censures,chastises truancies from good eum 
conduct. If we accept this view,however,we are dealing with "satirigal 
comedy" rather than "comedy" as such, The corrective impulse seems more 
likely to lead into the stereotyped abusiveness of Martial's epigrams. Once 
we get past Aristophanes,indeed,great comedy is only incidentally correct- 
ive, Shakespeare is not so at all. Restoration drama is little so,even Moli- 
ere is not primarily so. In locating topical misdeeds as the +e o 

of Ionestco plays, for instance, ve are in danger of missing Ionesco's larger 
gift,a grasp of basic types of human fallibility. While we cut comedy 

down to a censor with a target,we entirely beg the question of how the 
corrective works,of whether satire is indeed in(18) any way corrective, 

Does the „the boaster,the hypocrite,or the self-deceiver see himself 

in a satirical drama,recognize himself,accuse himself,and forthwith cease to 
lie, boast,simulate virtues or kid himself? Did Athens see Aristophanes 
comedies and then end the Peloponnesian War? To ask the question is to an- 
swer it. A narrower w variant of comedy as castigation is the view that 
the comic is Taten tly aggressive, A smile, ve often hear, is a denatured 
growl or marl,but with the fang still showing; plays that laugh are ritual 
forms of destruction, The practical jokers in Twelfth Night do let Malvolio 
have it,and the audience can mconsciously enjoy punitive sport; the irony 
of it is that an accomplished actor can play Mal vol io sympathetically 

enough to enlarg from an obtusetarget into an image of male fallibl- 
1ty (19). Massive §erogatoriness ely occurs outside of pure farce( 20). 

In an affiliated view,comedy ministers to our feelings of superiority md 
provides the pleasures of contemptuous triumph, All generic forms permit 

a kind of superiority,if rarely with laughter, The spectator is no extric- 
ably entangled in the proceedings: he is finally outside the silliness,the 
miscalculation, the disaster, the wretchedness that the dramatist depicts, Thus 
he has a freedom that gy dramatis personae do not have, and he has some 
awareness,however indistinct,of this freedom,some distant sensation of 
relief,with its ever so faint note of self-congratulation, Comedy is 
especially open to a reductive view because we tend to remember the silly, 
the petty,the vain people that are almost inevitably present in it. Hence 
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it is not difficult to think that it caters to a taste for shelf~servims 
belittlemmt, It is equally possible,however,to let other genres,however 
mintentionally,provide a gratification that is not Iarge-minded. In 
melodrama we mayenjoy a triumph by force or wiles or,alternatively,share 
in beleaguered innocence; in tragedywemay experience self-pity;; in 
lyric,self-abscrptions in biography, se f-justification. A work in any 
generic mode can assist a leaning toward fantasy. The problem l@ies 
not in the behavior, of the genre as such but in the quality of the 
individual work,whaver the genre. The more(21) msture the play, the more 
it will inhibit fantasy »y showing the conditions and cost of triumph, 
and the more it will inhibit withdrawal by presenting a fullness of 
reality that makes it difficult to fall back on our spectator's non- 
involvemmt(22), The first-rate work does not put the spectator on top 
of the worlds; rather it puts his feet on the gromd. (ne end of comedy 
is the sadder but wiser man; here sadder means not gloomier,but less 
assured,or,to play with an older meaning of thword,more weighty,more 
solid. Gret comedies do not minister to a lov: of superiority(23). In one 
special view,comedy is the deu thetie arm of conservatism or the status 
duo. Ari tophenes, e. g., exal ts the old-order virtues. In most post-Renai- 
ssance comedy the background is 2 steble existent society: even satires 
do not present it as disin’e rating or aspire to do away with it, This 
/' society vermit? adequate resolutions of the personal problems in the 
foreground, Implicitly it embodies the norms of jucgment, Comedy regul- 
| arly depicts the shortcomings of outsiders,deviates,disturbers of peace, 
imorant and ill-bred men, vould-be insiders who lack discrimination ((e. g. 
| Monsieur Jourdain in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme),eccentric(the long traŭ- 
ition 9f the "humors") and various individualists who by being too clever 
or ting their integrity fall short of a tolerable social style(mal- 
contents,Puritans,plain dealers, angry men young or old), Sut whether this 
deployment is "conservative" depends on what is being "conserved," It is 
rarely, if ever, a social status quo, It is rather the idea of a workable 
society,the principles that make fer durable order, the urbanity by which 
people live vitt each other. If these qualities are threatened by various 
|, kinds of nonconformists who are to be pilloried,they are no less ondang- 
a ered by insiders who in special wa@ys violate the style essential to on- 
|| going social life, They fail by excess, If elegance is a mark of social 
|| aaccomplishment,they are too elegant: the fops who are ridiculed 
| throughout, Restoration comedy, nd the dandies and their female co unter- 
parts in Wiiére's Les Précieuses ridicules, If it is well to know how 
the world goes,one may become toc hnowing, Iike Pinchwife n Wycherley's 
The Country Wife(24),or Arnoplphe in his Ecole des femmesywho pl@ots 
to marry an ignorant girl as insurance against cuckoldry,or like Joseph 
Surface in The School for Scandal. If honor is essential in a poltical 
leader,it can become exce sive, as in Hotspur, The virtue of prudence 
hardens into a vice in L'Avare,while that of g-nerosity does too in 
Honey wood in Gdd¥smith's THe Good-natured Man. Comedy may be either 
"conservative" or "revolutionary"; it may defend or attack the "establ- 
ishment," Domineering parents and other senior citizens are the tragets 
in Congreve's Love for Love,Steele's The Conscious Lovers,Charles Mack- 
lin's The Man of the World and Sheridan's The Rivals(25), EVen in Goldo- 
ni's La locandterga,which goes little beyondfarce,the noble and plutocraté 
lovers are made ridiculous by th title character Mirandolina, InLessing’s 
Minna von Jearmhelm it is the governmentiitself which is at fault. Outsideys 


actually make a better order in Brecht's The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
Giraudoux's The Madwoman of Chaillot,and Ugo Betti's The Que d the : 
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But by focusing on quite different plays, one might make an equally plausible 
case for comedy as the scourge, not of princeg, bv: o all manner of non- 
conformis tsynon§jurors, entinomians,oddballs wirdos, Two entirely opposite 
cases can be made; neither is all wrong. Comedy is neither pro-insider nor 
pro-outsider, It needs a perspective that can live with ambiguity or doubl- 
eness in comic practice(26), In a well-ordered world theill-~organized man 
may be a lamentable mess; in a disordered worldyga source of renewal. "I11- 
organized" implies inadequately attuned to theprderging habits of a society 
as well as open to other possibilities other than the stiff or creaky system, 
We may view comedy as the affirmation of "life",as the embodiment of spontan- 


city 27), To say that comedy is "episodic" is to make a contrast between 

CONT ang trage’y. The tragic experience is total; it exhausts life, there 

is no room for anything else, and a sequel is improbable,perhaps wmimaginable, 
Comic experience,however,has the quality of a single event in life} it does 
not finish off the participants, This is not a true modal differentiation, 

For one thing, even a tragic figure may endure a terrible catastrophe and 

yet go on to live through other profomd experiences, e. ge, Oedipus« What is 
more to ow purpose is the comic experience in which so much goes on that it 
appears to be a life rather than an epi% de, e. g. Noliére's "misanthrope (31). 
The Dionysiace revels with their celebration of the "life force“ in literal 
ways bro e out again in the 1970s very sel f-asserively. The historical se- 
quence can be put thus: phallic fagumes effi@gies carried in processions 

were reduced, in another age, to codpiecess; codpieces in turn surrendered to 
verbal jests of varying candor; b, Shew's time both the bawdy joke and the 57 
double e tendre had given way to lectures on the life force that hardly 1 rd 
seemed sexual at all, Boy meets girl, soul mates soul---this seems a standard 
fare in comedy(32). Chekhov applied the term comedy to various full-length 
plays, but he has almost no touch of successful young love, In a good deal 
of Moliére the amatory arrangements are secondary to problems of affectation, 
rackets,and personality disorders{33). Martin Esslin likes to find anteced- 
ent parallels and even roots and thus to expand absurd drama into an almost 
universal affair(34). The incongruous has been employed in a wide range of 
ways from theobvious to the subtle. There are the comic-sheet versions of 
physically unmatched pairs---long and short, fat and thin---the Mutt-and- 
Jeff idiom. It actually appears, though under a novel stylistic cover, in 
Pozzo and Lucky in Waiting for Godot. The idiom. is turned upside down in 

the pairs who look identical,the twins that sp¢rang from Plautus into a new 
life in the Renaissance, There is the very large realm of incongruity of 
pretension and actuality---the long race of milites gloriosi from Plautus to 
Udall's Ralph Roister Doister,Bobadill in Every Man in His Humour,Captain 
Brazen in Farquhar's The R tin icer(36). Roger Vitrac's Victor,ou 

es e ts au pouvoir(1928) includes not only,rational,adultlike children 
Victor,aged 9, 18 7 feet tall),but also a beautiful and charming woman,very 
much a lady,discomfited by an deep sel res. fiese eee bi a 
stammer or t ie, nay break out on any occasion, Incon be also 
tragic. Ricard II wanted to be king but lacked the stamina for it; Phaedra 
was not cynical about vice but could not control a passion for her foster 
son (37). If,however,we add a qualification and say “pragmatically resolvable 
incongruities," we at least exclude the disastrous and the tragic(39). 


What is basic is the acceptance of the price tag and the sense that this is 
the way things are. The standards are not those of a private bens vis@ion 


or of the minority cause; they are those of the public scene in which people 
act, 
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imper@fect end mutable as the operating rules of society charscteristically 
are. The unspoken sense of the eneral state of affairs is not that things 
could be etier but rather that things could be worse. Yet the way things 
are is not mistaken for an ideal to be preserved at any cost any more than 
it is mistaken for a fraud to be debunked, Things os they are are simply 
the convenimces of life,inseparable from their accompanying inconveniences, 
Though one lives with themeomforiably for the most part but of course grudg- 
insly,one is not taken in by them; one is clerr-sighted,not starry-eyed or 
ferret-eyed. Te awareness of the human shortcomings is ~ ‘esting one. It 
rarely proposes amendment, alternatives, or avoidance, It works from the imp- 
licit assumption that thekind of defects evident in the present society 
would,human nature being what it is appear in any other society(41). Lord 
Darlington in lady Vindermegre's Fan I: "If you pretend to be good, the 
world takes you seriously, If you pretend to be bad,it doesn't." In Con- 
greve's Way of the World V Lady Mishfort to Marwood: . . . Let us leave the 
world, nd retire by ourselves and be shepherdesses"; II Fainall to Marwood: 
",..we'll retire somewhere,enywhere to another world." Beneath the fantasy 
of leaving an unsatisfying world there lurks an wnformed sense of not having 
satisfied the world, This standard is expressed overtly in I by Witwoud when 
he says of his fellow-fon Petulant: "And if he had but any judgment in the 
world,he vould not be altogether contemptible," We cannot bdputecasts because 
we are in the swim. In no sense does theblay as a whole condemn the suim( 44). 
In V Mirabell says: "...'tis the way of bhetorld, sir, of the widows of the 
world," The way of the world meludes, then, not only meny kinds of self-se k- 
‘ble self-protection---ond generosity(Mira alls returing of the 
inell). In Ea Cocktail Party T. S. Eliot makes a good case 
a the ld. Sir mr Harcourt-Reilly tells Celia Coplestone that there 
> two roads to well-being, the life of the spirit and ordinary life in 
„ world: "Neither vey is better. / Both ways are necessary"(II). After 
their femily-therapy session with Reilly, Edwatd Chanberlayne says to Lavin- 
la: . % moct make the best of a bad job./That is waht he means"(II).(45). 
"Neintain themselves by the common routine,/Learn to avoid excessive cx- 
nectation,/Become tolerant of themselves nt others." "In world of lwmacy,/ 
Violence, stupid@ity,greed...it is a good Ii fe“ (II). The comic models social; 
the comic stage is th world. Though at times men andhwomen criticize he 
world because it is imperfect,they never want to do away with it. At worst 
it is the lesser of “he evils they may have to be put up with, But it is 
less an evil than a mixture of good and evil(46). The world as here cometh 
everymangas vera sensual nen, and as the man of sense, Anthony Burgess: 
"Comedy has a meaning in terms of---not of content, but effects: elation, 
acceptance of the world,of the fundamental disparateness of all the elements 
of theworld(47). we test is,it makes one, If not laugh, at lest consider 
laughing. One feels one can push on} "lation" is the joy of finding an 
accompdathemtwith things, of knowing more without letting the knowledge be- 
come a burden and a justification for sad disillusionment. Laughter is the 
release ‘rom single-track dejection or resentment at the vas things are(48), 
Burgess does not allow for the view of comedy as corrector,as censor, as 
whiplasgh in the hands of an angry man looking dom with scorn on a defect- 
ive humanity. H is i»plicitț separating comedy from satire, This separation 
is essential,even though in practice the forms may overlap or intersect(49). 
Max Frisch,Don Juan,or the Love of Geometry,V The Bishop to Don Juan: "God 
punishes man by creating him as he is,not as he ought to be, nd the a temen t 
for all that we have done in our pride and obstinacy is to learn to Ive, as 
we grow mature,with theknowledge; There is no solution} We must live with 
the necessity of our mfulfilled longing---as creatures of « crention that 
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does not conform to our geometry---we must learn to live withottconssing 
~--for so long as we curse our fate,even the happiness we might have is 
only a purgatory." This hoomily on accomodation to actuality is a thematic 
statement of an over-all action in which Don Juan has to get used to an 
antigeometrical,or at least nongeometrical,world,specifically,to thebrdin- 
ariness of married life,a prosaic inferno quite in contrast to the wvomantic 
spectacularities of the myth, Balzac both defined the realm of comedy and 
revealed the inclusiveness of comedy when he called his immense novelistic 
panorama "La Comedie humaine",the total picture of the way things go in 
this world(50). The comic embrace of the world is in contrast with the rej- 
ection of it in the Book of Common Prayer: "the world,the flesh,and the 
devil. We find in Matthew and Mark the familiar overt distinction between 
the world and other realities; “What shall it profit a man,if he shall 

gain the hole world,and losqhis om soul?" Someone might, be inclined to 
repkrase,"If he succeeds in comedy but loses in tragedy. Actually,however, 
"kain the whole world" is hardly what characters in comedy are up to; they 
may endeavor to snatch a little more of it than is their due. Gaining the 
whole world better describes the ambition of a Faustus or a Jacbeth, and 
losing his jou the fate of either; such a pursuit and such a stake are the 
heart of tragedy. In V. S. Landor's Imaginary Conversations there is an 
ironic dialogue between the Duchess de Fontanges and Bishop Bossuet,who is 
to be her confessor: "Do you hate the orld mademoiselle?" "A good deal of 
it: al? Picardy foe example, and all Sologne: nothing is uglier---and,oh my 
jife! what frightful men and women. While Mark describes a tragic relat- 
ionship to the world,the Duchess enacts a satirical one(51), The complete 
tragic hero is likely to pn into action first and come into an awareness 
of truth 1: ter. For the opposite poles of influence upon divided man a 
convenient pair of terms is impulse and imperative: 1 pulse as the whole 
range of self-agsrandizin~ forces snd motives,imperative as the range of 
sanctions (53) ---relights, tradional tho t, acting through conscience, both 
morally restrein «nc morally commit. The opsosites can even move torerd 
each other, Further,there can be a paradoxical conflict of two imperatives 
thet seem enually valid. Orestes cannot avenge his father without killing 
his mother; mti gone, of covrse,is the archetypal figure caught in a conflict 
of imperatives(54),. Unlike the tragic figure, the comic figure is undivided, 
i.e.,he is not caught in a basic crossfire of desires end values that makes 
the primary demand upon his psychic energy andhence upon ours, No tfhat he 
is reall; free of wcertainties,alternative:, But the choice are not 
between a right and a wrons; hubris is not a key element; and the choosing 
itself is not an agonizing affair which would to become central in the 
drama. Each chooser acts, finally, as if there were only one real course, and 
he pursues it,not dividedly,bv+ with "wholeness," The comic choice turns on 
vhat is suitable,sensible(55),feasible(55). The comic character's self- 
criticsm ake thè orm "I have been foolish" or "I have made a practical 
mistake" rather than "I havebeen morally at fault," Balzac's Hyman Comedy 
embraced many aspects of the wird. Balzac saw a Meerold divison of his 
materials: studi s of manners"(including "private life," "p life," 
"Parisian life," comtry l‘fe," “political life," and "military life"); 


"studies of philosophy" and "studies of marriage“ (57), The essential largeness 


or smallness of the world will depend less on its surface spread thanon its 


representational depth. In Tartuffe,the world of the family exhibits a greater 


renge and substéence than does the international world o bert SH arvood's 
Idiot's Delight ( 1936). me family is one of the very common forms of the 
world that comedy examines; it opens up various ee 
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conflicts between generations or sexes or other groupings,and with dif fer- 
ent kinds of intrusions by,or extensions into,y the life outside it. The 
family,in its limited sense or in the larger sense of a miscellaneous groups 
of relatives, associates, and servants,is always the Chekhov world. Thefamily 
world is joined with the world of politics in Aristophanes Lysistratg,and 
with that of the eccnomic commuaity in Brecht's The Geod Person of Setzugn. 
Here the world meves toward society“, as in Ibsen's A Doll's House and 

An Enemy of the People(58). The werld of ideas is Shaw's principal @ arena 
(one after another,critics keep discovering that in Shaw the actors play 
ideas rather thm people), as it is for Due. renmatt,Frisch,and Ienesce (59). 
me world manifests itself im a mumber ef ways--- as Society or the Good 
Society ofrsociety or .vcielies wi h common beads er as the political 
entity or as the natural commumity(family,liaisen,vex fer begetting and 
forgetting). Here people may compete or maneuver fer pesitien or pessess— 
ien,fer autherity er advantage,fer the gilr er thegame,fer the man er the 
mon ey; they experience cernflict and commumity. Naturally tragedy and cem- 
edy may codmhabit a giver human territory er share a given landseape 
family,cemmumity,er state, Tragic nan acts in his werld as a censequence 
ef,er as an expression of, primary actions im am Inner moral realm ef felt 
divisiens; cenie man ei ther feels ne divisions er has them diseiplined 

te a pragmatic wheleness as he takes his primary actions in the euter 
werld(60). 


“acceptance ef the werld” may seen, to one kind of mind, to sgtate an obvious 
condition of life; to another kind of mind,to state an wbearable kind of 
life. We can live with the world,that is,discover a mean between excessive 
expectations and total submissivegness, But there are numerous other 
attitudes that we can fall into, wre 
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is a notable railler, His "Og this gloomy wrld!"(v.v) is paratleled in 


Hieronimo's "Oh world,no world, but mass of public wrongs"(Kid's Spanish 
Tragedy,ilI.ii). This mode of reéjection reaches a fantastic extreme in 
Robert Owen's "All the world is queer save thee and me,and even thee art 
a little queer"(72). The subtlest of all the treatments of the railer at 
sociel vice is in The Misanthrope: Alceste's denunciations,whaever their 
accuracy,are also, as the drama makes clear, expressions of his ow egot- 
ism, All the subtlety disappears in Wycherley's The Plain Dealer with 
its snarling and self-righteous Manly. The mode here really goes back to 
John Marston's The Malcontent. Jimmy Porter of Lock Back in Anger is of 
course the star addict of invective who rejects the world and finally opys 
out of it(73). Just as the conqueror ends up in the grave(though his pro- 
gress toward it is sometimes disco uraging ly slow), the picaro in the clink, 
so the ranting denowmcer ends in some doghouse ot playpen or solitary cell, 
the natural saniftarium for thevgo more and more out of touch with the 
world( 74}, Cynical comedy,"gray comedy,” dark comedy,” and “black comedy," 
or, in Henry Becque's term,"comedies rosses,"¢i.e. beastly or nasty comedy : - 
(82). A remarkable example of this form is Joe Orton's Entertaining Mr 
Slogne(1964)(83). The distinction between accepting and overaccepting is 
put hertatorily in Francis Quarles’s Aae, Bx II,Poepy 1: Be wisely 
worldly,be not worldly wise“ (84). Balek comedy means the acceptance of the 
uwnacceptable(86), There are three modes of the menacceptance of the world 
which is noncomic er anticomic: obligatory,obsessive,and optional. Oblig- 
atery nonacceptance is the response to the unmistakable evil and vice ¢when 
they seem to control the world and hence force us into an adversary role,e. 
g., the Nazis, When he world is in such hands,comedy is impossible, Obsessiv’. 
nonacceptance is the antipode of the first: both have in common the element 
of compulsion,but here the compulsion is psycho logicak rather than moral, 
private and idiesyncratic rather than communal or tradithtonal, It appears i 
in the habitual criminal,the professional dissenter, etc. ((87). The optionals 
have a choice; they fall midway between the obsessive nonaccepters who are 
in a continuous melodrama of opposition,and the total accpters who play role: 
in black conedy (88). Comedy has learned to deal with illness and death, mich 
we generally associate with sentimentalmiedioc, melodramatic,and tragic tones, 
with its wy treatment of the disastrous or fatal as casual, annoying, or opp- 
ortune, Acceptance of the wrld may mean acceptanceof the second best (91). 
“We flee,” said Marquis Childs just after World War II, from the compleri- 
ties of peace to the terrible simplicty of war"(95). If we may use humanity 
aS a synonym for world,Conrad's words to Wells are much to the present 
point; The difference between us is fundamental. You don't care for human- 
ity but thnik they arebto be improved. I lovehumanity but know they are notg 
(Norman and Jeanne MacKenzie,H,G,Wells: A Biography,p.241). Wells is the 
voice of neldodrena, Conrad of beth tragedy and comedy(97). 


In his tum from humor to despair Mark Twain is awidely felt to have graduat 
~ed,refromed,gained stature, Our tendency to value his disgust more highly 
than is dedicated sense ef ironic discord reflects the odd confluence of the 
puritan and the romantic in American culture(99). Byron's Childe Harold: 

“I have not loved thewrld,nor the world ne“ is echoed in Emerson's “Good~ 
bye, proud world!.../Thou arét not my friend, and I'm not thine"(102), Frederi\\ 
Locker-Lampson in “The Jester's Plea": “The world's as ugly, ay, as sin,/And 
almsot as delightful.” Meredtih phrased the comic attitude neatly in_The Ego: 
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Miss Middleton asks Vernon Whitford,"You have not an evil opinion of the 
world?" He replies, One might as well have an evil opinon of a river: here 
it's muddy, there it's clear; one day troubled,another at rest. We have to 
treat it with common sense“ (ch. 8). The English, Meredith says in An Essay 
on Comedy,have “a sentimental objection to face the study of the actual 
world, They take up disdain of it,when its truths appear humiliating.... 
they approve of Satire, because,like the beak of the vulture,it smells of 
carrion,which they are not. But of Come sy they have a shivering dread.... 
the national disposition is for hard-hitting,with a roral purpe e to 
sanction it." In Gissing's New Grub Street Jasper Milvain,the calcubiting 
young journalist who coolly outlines the route to success, says, ait till 
I show that I have helped myself,and hands will be stretched to me from 
every side, 'Tis the way of the vor Id“ (ch. 28). In Conrad's Victory it is 
the demonic marauder,Jones,who says, It's the way of the world---gorge and 
disgorge!"(pt IV,cgh.11)(103). In The Wild Duck Ibsen transposes The Mis- 
anthrope iftgo a domestic key. Here Ibsen comes sharply out of the “problem 
play" phase in which he looked at the world,symbolized in community or 
family, through Alcetste's eyes and detected falsities,pretensions,and the 
inadequacy of conventions, In The Wild Duck he does an about-face and 
looks keenly at the Alceste-figure,doubtless with considerable sense of 
there -gp-I. The Alceste of the piece is Gregers Werle,a father-hater turned 
apostle of "the ideal"(109). Satire is constantly surpirised and always 
displeased; the comic writer is never surprised and rarely displeased, What 
stimulates us in Lady Windermere's lan is not the detection of concealed 
or unrecognized ill-doing, but the fresh and acute picturing of the nom 
ways of the world. The stock response, Wilde is satirizing the hypocrisies 
of society“, misses the point. Hypocrisy is applicable only to the unnist- 
akable discrepancy between a conspicuously claimed virtue and the conscious 
utilization of the virtue,or the deliberate violation of it,in activities 
that mean profit for the violater or damage for others, True hypocrisy 
requires a Iago element ingredient. What should never be mistaken for it 
is that inoonsistency between ideal and action which is the spontaneous 
product of human fallibility or which occurs when average sensual man, 
with an eye on what seems essential to community welfare,preaches higher 
standars than he is up to day by day. These are the inevitable human short- 
comings that comedy takes in its stride, A 1970s moralist might demand,for 
social vell-be ing, a sexual promiscuity which his om taste and talents might 
not equip him ‘ofr(114). The range of acceptance is still wider in Maugham's 
The Circle,which might be a rewrite of Lady Windermere's Fan for a qugarter 
of century later in post-World War I atnosphere( 115). A university president 
much troubled by irreconcilable faculty members; "The more I see of men of 
yprinciple,the less I think of principle~(117). 


Let us mend "Make love,not var“ to "Makes Jokes, not war," Without jokes. 
acceptance there is no joking. When we do not accept someone, ve do not make 
jokes about him in his presence, and any joke that we may make when he is 
absent is less comic than caustic,and thus is rejective(25). We certainly 
do not make jokes about ourselves in the presence of someone we do not 
accept(12_),. Liars may become charming(Falstaff,the title character in 
Corneille's Lar) pretentious ignoramuses are asource of amusement 
(Po itic Would-Be,Mrs Malaprop),whores @ jolly and companionable(Gay's 
Tehe Begear's Onera and Behan's The Hostage). Comedy tolerates actuality 
rather than softens it. It may tolerate by revealing actuality as more 
of a mixed bag than it initially seems, Restorations fops are granted a 
hopefulness,innocuousness,and even charm that draws us in as much as 
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their pre tent iousness and snobbery may repel(127). me tern sick“ in "sik 
comedy" may connote an attitude as Well as denote a subject. When “si ck" 
alludes not to what the joke is about,but to the jokester or consumer of 
the joke,it implies a forbidden or unhealthy pleasure,one beyond the linits 
of the “normal.” E. g. the sinister geniality of psychopaths in horror 
stories,or the sadistic jests of the title character in Camus's Caligula( 134). 
To make jokes about the repellent,the frightening,or the pitiable is to grant 
them acceptance. To be repelled,to be frightened,even to pity,is to draw 
away from, to set up a barrier(135). In various modern plays, death is an 
occasion for something other than grief and mourning or general relief or 
shock. There is something modern“ in the scen in which Frlstaf? pretends 
to be dead,stabs the already dead Hotspur,and then claims to have killed 
him(V.iv). Corpses may be literal(e.g. in # Edward Albee's All Over) or 
symbolic(e.g. in Eugène Ionesco's Amédée,or How to Get Rid of It(136). A 
"live" corpse is the major stage property in Joe Orton's Joot(1966). The 
action takes place on the fmeral day of Mrs McLeavy. Her son Hal and his 
friend Dennis,the assistant undertaker,have robbed a bank ahnd have a 
hundred thousand pomds that they want to hide in the coffin, So they stow 
the dead body on its head in the wardrobe(a glass eye drops out of it in 
the process---again the unruly object of farce),and ve have a skeleton in 
the closet. The nurse who has attended the deceased(and,we learn later,has 
murdered her) discovers the body,sreams appropriately,gand then, for a cut 
of the swag,joins the robbers, In a parody of a strip-tease,she wdresses 
the corpse, tossing out(138) the dentures which might identify it,and then 
swaddles (in it a mattress-cover, When a detective arrives and takes the 
late Mom for a mummy,the nurse explains, It's not a mummy, It's a dummy. I 
used to sew my dresses on it"(I)---only a step to "gallows humor” well 
exempli@@fied in Brendan Hehan's The Quare Fellow. Orton carefully atirib- 
utes to two of the looting trio a pretense to appropriate feelings (here, 
Catholic piety and filial piety). Neurosis is a theme of sick comedy. 

. Molière had a lasting interest in neurotic characters, vitness the title of 


an early play, u cu nd of his last play, g 
(139). In Natalia Ginzburg's The Advertisement(1968) the 
H 


j neurotic Teresa spends her life in endlessly talking about her troubles, 
She hires listeners instead of nurses(140), Madness ,which used to be 
a theme of melodrama,is now athene of cone dy, e. g. Duerrenmatt'’s The 
Physicists. The satire of the psychiatrist that is prominent in Dale 
Wasserman's dramatization of Ken Kesey's Qne Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest 
(1963) appears also in Joe Orton's What the Butler Saw and Tom Stoppard's 
„ In such plays the psychiatrist is a racketeer. He inherits the 
vayits asc§ribed to medical mm in satirical epigodes in Plautus and regul- 
arly in European drama and fiction(e.g. Joseph Andrews and Middlemarch) (41). 
Peter Shaffer's The White Liars(1968) looks ironically at several pepople 
who try to get on in their worlds by adopting,or endeavoring to confer on 
others,idmtities thought to be disadvantageous, Pop singer Tom,apparently 
a crude,harsh-accented son of a poor miner,is actually middle-class but 
had to fake a laboring-class origin to succeed in pop music, He gratifies 
H Frank and his girl Sue with a very eparticularized biography of poverty 
and suffering that conforms to their expectations(146). Tom was chained by 
j their clichés,"a prisoner of somebody else's dream." On the other hand Frank 
| and Sue the fortme-teller have claimed identities nobler then their real 
ones(the "Great Gatsby" motif). Frank,an assistant in a Chelsea boutique, 
presents himself as an impresario who has created "The White Liars,” Tom's 
singing group. Sophie is not the "Baroness Lemberg" that she purports te 
be but"just a Jewish girl called Weinberg." Shaffer balances a traditional 
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snobbery against a modern inverted snobbery( 147). In the world of Shaffer's 
play a pop singer has to be a prole,“ and a prole is the true aristocrat(148) 
_ Pirandello's Waked(1922; Vestire gl"ignudi,"To Clothe the Naked“) gradually 
reveals the misrepresentations by which Ersilia Drei, a young woman who thinks 
of herself as naked“, endeavors wmsuccessfully to secure "a decent dress to 
die in"(153). She wnts,that 18, to conceal the sordid facts of her life in 
a conventionally romantic tale that, given wide journalistic circulation, will 
de gene ally accepted in Rome as she commits suicide. The novelist Ludovico 
Nota speaks with delight of the wmfolding true story of Ersilia as “this 
comedy of a lie discovered"(154), Ridgeon says in The Doctor's Dilemm: “Life 
does not cease to be funny when people die any more than it ceases to be 
serious when people laugh"(V)(175); Sir Patrick Cullen: A b@lackguard's 
a blackguard; an honest man's an honest man; and neither of them will ever 
be at a loss for a religion or a morality to prove that their ways are the 
right ways. It's the same with nations,the same with professions,the same 
; all the world over and always will be” (IV). 


Dyscolus,the one surviving Glay complete by Menander, does not have in it 
much more than routine mishaps,misunderstandings, quick angers ,flytings, beat 
ings,and triumphs in which the participants are hardly more than puppets. The 
title character Cnemon---the "greuch" or “misanthrepe”---is routinely satir- 
ized,and a ducking in a well helps him t a mechanical reform, We scent a 
touch of character when his reform is fol oved by a relapse(189). 


Y. Mutt end Jeff are reduced commonplace descendants of Don Quixote and Sancho 

i Panta. Cervantes’ characters “have something mask-like about them: the one 

f pr ne and the other fat short, the one th in, the other fat; and the existence 
ch, beingof such a kind,is absolute and excludes its opposite from the 


KG, Lukées Soul and Fera, tr. Anna Bostock, p. 130). AS a comic writer, 
N appreciates both sides, whereas a romantic would idealize Quixote, 
and anti-idealist,Sancho. Comedy can be either conservative er radical, but 
it need be nei ther (240). 


L. J. Potts,Comedy(1948) provides an orderly and discerning exposition, in 
general utility hardly superseded bu numerous successors, Comedy “depends on 
the eye of the beholder....nothing in nature 1s categorically comic"(p.45). 
Cemedy is "an expression of the natural modesty of man,mixing with his kind, 
and defending then andhimself against megalomania,egoism,misanthropy,and the 
other forces of disintegration inside human nature"(p.114). “Perhaps the 
subject matter of comedy might be defined as ‘curable or manageable faults or 
maladjustments'"(p.49), "The pattern we want in comedy is...a grouping of 
chracters rathan than a march of VV illustrated in Don 
Quixete and The Way of the World(256), 
D. H. Monro. Argum t of Laughter(1951) classifies theories of humor into 4 
main types, 1. Sugperiortty theories,as in Hobbes and Bein, and derivatives 
of them, as in Bergson,James Feibleman,and McDougall(chps. 9-11); 2. Incongruity 
theories,as in Kant,Schepenhauer,Spencer,and EBastman(chaps. 12-3); 3. Release 
eories from Restraint),as in L. W, KI ine, Freud, and J. C. Gregory(chaps. 14-6); 
4. Ambivalence theories, as in J . T. reg and V. K. K. Henon (chaps. 17-8). The 
N laughter of ambivalence occurs when ve find eppesite emotions struggling in 
i us for mastery"(p.210), In chap.19,entitled "The Inappropriate”,Monro himself 
\ opts for a theory based on “the linkingof disparates: the importing | into one 
sphere, of ideas which belong in another"(p.238),which,he admits is an incong- 
ruity theory,nok very different from Schopenhauer's"(p254). One of his best 
points is that “humour may be either conservative or radical in its effects” 
(5. 243) (256). 
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W. Moelwyn Merchant, Comedy(1972),p.50: "...we may attempt a modest definition 
of comedy as the permanmt possibility of a happy resolution"(260). 

Allan Rodway,English Comedy(1975) calls many comedies “mithridatic’, "covertly 
jnuring us to the faults of society and self"(p.21), Comedy may be ‘conserv- 
ing” “innovating"(p.27)3; it may be at once “conserving” and “restraing" or 
"innovating" and "releasing"(p.27). "Comedy,farce and djvertisement are to 

be taken as MODES; Satirephumour, cynicism and celebration as MOODS; Irony, _ 
invective, parody, incongruity, slapstick nonsense and wit as METHODS"(p.33). Or 
"The mode may be altered by alterations of mood and nethods“ (p. 34). "All the 
methods listed are no more than tools,which could be used in tragedy as well 
as conedy“ (p. 35) (261). 

Meredith distinguishes “agelasts" or non-lIaughers, misogelasts“ or mlaughter- 
haters,and “hypergelasts” or over-laughers (262). 

Rodway,English Comedy alludes to the social mode of comedy,its unheroic 
adaptability,and its variness about rigid philosophy"(p.23). The term 
celebration indicates that conedy is not being implicitly equated with 
"humorous satire'"(p.37). Comedy is noncorrective, Hence the prevailing 
climate of “a writer's! comedy may be that of the ‘celebration’ of inescap- 
ably unideal common humanity,despite squalls of satire and bright periods 

of humour"(p.37). He suggests that a possible synonym for “celebratory” might 
be "festive"(cf. C. L. Bar ber, Shakespeare's Festive Comedy,1959),though he 
rejects it as "too gay"(p.37n). Writers of great comedy" "relish the absurd 
at the same time as they expose it,have a good deal of charity for the failing: 
of human nature and appreciate the need for variety in the world....none of 
them thinks human nature itself can be much changed,though it may be amended 
somewhat” (p. 37) (265). 

Elizabeth Drew,Discovering Drgamg,p.170: Comedy may,and frequently does,chall— 
enge the workings of a particular social order, . . but its solutions are never- 
theless within the limits of a social order. Its motto is Reason can find a 
. 

Potts,Comedy asserts that to identify laughter with comedy is to begin at 
the wrong nd. We laugh at many different things, and there are many kinds 
of laughter. "Many of the greatest comedies have a rather sobering effect“ 
(p. 19). Monre,Argument of Laughter, before discussing the 10 classes of 
humorous situations,disposes of "Non-Humorous Laughter“, 1. e., Iaughter 
produced by such causes as tickling,laughing gas. nervousness, relief after 
strain,"laughing it off," joy,play,make-believe,and contests(p.33). 
Potts,Comedy: “Comedy accepts life and human nature. . . Satire, on the other 
hand, does not accept; it rejects and aims at destruction. . . hen a satirist 
develops into a comic writer his mind has become more mature and his work 
more truthful"(p.155). . Moelwyn Merchant,Comedy approves A. E. Dyson's 
idea that “satire judges man against an ideal,while comedy sets him against 
a norm, This proposes a fundamental distinction, for an ideal is by its 
nature difficult of realization by fallible man,while a norm is humanity's 
resting-point. The two modes then of satire and comedy would seem to oppose 
bitter glee and compassionate laughter,destructive judgment and an urbane 
certainty of redemption"(p#@ 42)(271). 

Potts,Comedy: There are only two literary modes of thought: tragedy and 
comedy (p. 10) respectively "an expression of the natural pride of nan“ and 
"an expression of the natural modesty of man"(p114). The two mdoes are 
“natural activities of man,not invented by anyone but arising out of the 
quality of the human mind“ (p. 14). "Tragic characters are isolated; and 

they tend to be either superhuman or subhuman,..To be comic,on the other 
hand, a character must be seen as one unit in a society composed of other 
similar mits"(p.115). "There are at least two kinds of plot: the tragic 
plot, in time,and the comic plot, in space"(p.140), 
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Cyrus Hoy, The Hyacinth Room(1964),p.67 quotes Kierkegaard,Concluding sg ent 
~Lfic Postscript: "The tragic and the comic are the same,in so far as both are 
based on contradiction; but the tragic is the suffering contradiction,the 
conical, the painless contradiction....The comic apprehension evokes the con- 
tradiction or makes it manifest by having in the mind the way out, The 

tragic apprehension sees the contradiction and despairs of a way out.” 

Rodway, English Comedy,p.22: “Tragedy emphasises inflexible courage needed 

to face a remorseless Fate; comedy emphasises flexibility to get by it roma 
it,or on with it," 

Walter Allen, he- English Novel: A Short Critical Histgzz. p. 235: "Trollope 

may on occasion satirize it,but accepts 1t da graduated social order as 

fully as Jane Austen does,and he is probably the last English novelist to do 
so." 

The sectional headings of George MacBeth,ed., Pen ok of Sick Verse 
(1963) show the range of the field: “Illness,” "Mental Breakdom,” "Visions 
of Doom, "World—Weariness,” "Corpse-lovs," “Lovesickness,” "Cruelty," 

"Sick Jokes," 
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d. L. Brook, Varieties of English,Second Edition( 1977) 


From such publications one might gain the impression that there are only 

two varieties of Inglish-—-the good and the bad~--but this is a serious 
over~simplification. A very common cause of bad sphek ing or writing is the 
use of the wrong variety for a particular occasion: talking like a book or 
using slang on a formal occasi n, or failing to use slang on an informal 
occasion....A variety of English may have several subdivisions, Many letters 
to newspapers condemn as American importations linguistic constructions that 
are simply vulgarisms,which an educated American wuld avoid just as firmly 
as an educated Pnglishman would(11). host people find that,however stimulating 
conversation with members of other age~groups may be,the society of their 
contemporaries is restful because a common backgroud can be taken for grated 
(12). Sometimes a variety of language seems to depend not on the people using 
it but on the occasion when it is used, The same man will use widely different 
varieties of language in speaking on the television,in addressing a public 
meeting and in talking to his wife,and if he fails to make any distinction, 
his wife is likely t call attention te his failure, Such varieties have 
sometimes been called e the term register has recently 
come into use to descqybe varieties ofthis kind, There are occupational 
dialects or registers, Liturgical language or the language of legal documents 
can best be regarded as examples of register,but if a parsen asks you to pass 
the salt in musical bell-like tones that indicate his profession, he may be 
said to have acquired an occupational dialect(13). Idiolects are linguistic 
characteristics shared by large numbers of people who seem to have no other 
characteristics in common, Readiness to use slang,euphemism or svear-vords 

is to some extent a question of register, but it is also a question of idio- 
lect(14). Another widely ud ers tood sign is an imitation of the motiondof 
milking a cow to ask someone t pass themilk, The further refinement of 
passing the hand in front of one's eyes, to show that the milk is pasteurised, 
is indulged in not from neessity but from delight in ingenuity, Such gestures 
are the slang of gesture lenguage, Most varieties of language can be express- 
ed in either speech or writing, but each variety is more at home in pne or the 
other, Thus,regional dialects are most at bona th ken lenguage,al though 
it is possible, by means of a mumber of compromises with spelling, to write 
poems and stories in dialect(15), Sometimes as a joke a speaker will delib- 
erately transfer int a new register the language that he has learnt in a 
differenment, An ex~serviceman who had deliberately refrained from express- 
ing an opinion on his wife's new hat complained that he had bem booked for 
dumb insolence, More often,the use of an inappropriate register is the result 
of a lack of linguistic tact and aro wes contempt or embarrassment in the 
hearer( 16). It is with languages as with human beings: some are better at one 
thing and some at omers( 17). Varieties exist in all languages,and it is clear 
that leaming a language is a more complicated matter than is sometimes suppos 
-ed (17). The varying degrees of imtimacy that are possible in personal rel- 
ations are all reflected in language, and it would be a pity if a lover and 
his lass were to talk to each other in a style suitable to a public meeting. 
Sentences in the spoken language tend to be shorter,and even in the middle 
of a sentence a speaker will often pause to refill his lungs without realis- 
ing that he is d ing (18), Spoken English can draw on a nuch wider range 
of methods of expression, Variations of tempo are wed to shay that word 
express meaning in speech more frequently than we realise, Gestures and facial 
expression are also used in speech; a smile may be used to tone dom an insult 
and froms and wicomprehending looks all play their part in the exchange of 
ideas, “efore speakingto anybody we generally try to catch his eye to make 
sure that he is listening and,when t 1s is impossible, many people are 
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guilty of the practice,which causes much embarrassment to the blind,of speak- 
ing about a blind man in his presence as though he were incapable of speaking 
for himself: Does he take sugar in his tea?" The invention of, tape-recording 
machine has made many people realise for the first time how much the spoken 1 
language relies on devices that are not available to the writer(19), Bulwer 
Lytton printed what he claimed was a transcript of the words used (an by/ 
upper-class Englishman in giving an accomt of an accident; "No---I assure 
you---now err-err-that--er-it was the most shocking accident possible-er- 
poor Chester was riding in the Park-er-you know that grey-er-—( substan ti ve 
dropped, hand a little flourished instead) -of his-splendid creature! er-well 
oo. "(Rngland and the English pp. 89 f.) (20). For most of the purposes for 
which language is used, pernmence would be a real drawback and we should all 
be much moretaciturn if we thought that our trivial remarks were being 5 
-ed to be studied by others, Recent inventions have done sone thingto lessen 
the disadvantages of the spoken, as compared with the written, language: radio 
has lessened the limitation of prace and the record-player abd tape- recording 
machine have lessened that of time, Quotation marks are perraps an exception 
to the rule that pmetuation marks are less efficient than speech-variations, 
A skilful speaker can make it clear by his intonation that he is quoting; we 
also have clumsy devices like "and I quote“ or(22) the reporter's "quote" and 
“unquote",. In early times the written language had little influence on the 
spoken language; with the spread of literaj the influence has become greater. 
(23). Standard English is a term of conven fat abstraction,like the average 
(24) man or the Identikit portrait of a wanted criminal, There are usually 
broad similarities between the dress of men living in the anne country, but no 
two of them dress exactly alike. In most matters of behaviow most of us 

try to be sufficiently like other people te avoid being consipicuous, without 
trying to be exactly like anyone else( 25). 

A political test has bem suggested: that a language is ofticially accepted 
as a national form of speech, whereas a dialect is not. This test breaks 

down by reason of what it excludes, Welsh and Gaelic are languages, whatever 
recognition the British Government may give men( 26). Dialects are not all 
alike in prestige. A Scottish or Irish accent is a less serious obstacle to 
social advancement than an Inglish regional accent, and it may sometimes be a 
positive asset(27), Everyone speaks both a regional and a class dialect, The 
two kinds of dialect are difficult to separate: there are regional variations 
in every class dialect and class variations in every regional dialect, butt 
regional variations become less strongly marked as the speakers ascend the 
social scale, The greater mobility of educated people tends to lessen their 
regional variation(29), "He took with him to London a high-pitched accent 
which rhymed class“ with 'gas',a habit of pronomeing either“ as ‘eether', 
a tendency to drop his h's when his feelings were disturbed,and an oddly 
persistent inattention to the grammatical use of the personal pronom: (If 
other people can hit the popular taste,why not 18 (Reginald Pound, Arngld 
Bennett,p.72). The deliberate use of dialect,like that of slang, can tone 
downdown the severity of a rebuke. A speaker on the B. B. C. said that he 
found it impossible t resist the appeal of a notice placed near a pencil- 
sharpener in Broadcasting House: “Please do not use this pencil sharpener for 
wax pencils or crayons, It mucks it up something awful,” A speaker may use 
dialect to cover up the embarrassment that he feels on being praised. a 
fairly common (30) North comtry reply to praise for lavish hospitality is 
Aye, ve re short 67 nowt we wre“. In the South the vowel is like the g 

in rather but in the North it is like the a in egt. There are some dialectal 
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proniucigtio#ae;édmmon in upper-class Southern speech which cannot be regarded as 
standard English. One of(31) these is the tendency is to monophthongise the 
triph m ongs UM end [2“2]to Cd, as in LO f4] gur fire. A traveller asking 
at an inn for a double room was given a large glass of Jamaica rum. An English- 
man who told a American that he was a clerk was surprised to get the offended 
reply, nd I suppose you go ‘Tick tock',” To American ears CMA resembles 
clock. A theological student,describing his college course to a member of his 
_ congregation,said that it included Doctrine, He was puzzled by the comment, 
"So I suppose you are going to be a medical missionary." The inquirer mistook 
for doctoring(32). Intake was at one time chiefly fomd in Seotland 
and the North of Mngland,where it meant "enclosure", The now is now in gen- 
eral use to deseribe persons(e.g. students) or things admitted, Ploy is a 
North Comtry work meaning udertaking, occupation“, nov used colloquially; 
the sense "shrewd trick" was spread by Stephen Potter in Gamesmanship(33). 
The notice on level-crossing warning beards: "Stop while lights are flash- 
ing" caused some havoc in Yorkshire,because to many Yrokshiremen while means 
"mtil"; the Ministry of Transport had to alter while to when. In Mngland a 
men is said to be on the make if he is too much concerned with is own mater- 
ial success, but in America the phrase describes a man who is phro wing 
aro nd in pursuit ef wonnen. In America It was a bomb is regarded from the(36) 
point of view of the man who drops the bomb and it therefore means à resomd- 
ing success"; in Ingland it is regarded from the point of vilbew of the one 
on whom the tomb is dropped and it therefore means "a complete disaster“, 
With the decline of regional di al eets, students of dialects will in future have 
to pay more attention to class dialects. One cam regard as class dialects the 
varLeties of English used by wmm,childrm or froreigners,all of which 
categories cut acress a division into upper and lower classes, All groups are 
liable to develop words and phrases which serve, til they become generally 
know, to sort out strangers among them, It is said that people who wrk in 
television stress the first syllable of the wrd while the rest of us stress 
the third. Non-Catho lies speak of the Pope while C:tholies speak of the Holy 
Father(37), Public relations men sometimes refer to Fleet Street with the 
affectionate knowingmess as The Street, but we are assured that journalists 
who work there never usg the expression, A Scotsman is liable to be offended 
if described as Seoteh and will reply tartly that Scotch can be linked with 
whisky or butter but never with a person, who should be described as Scottish 
or a Sgot., It is felt to be more courteous to use the adjective Jewish than 
the nom a Jew and to speak of a Chinese rather than a Chinaman, The name of 
a midday meal can cause trouble, In families where it is the chief meal of 
the day it is generally called dinners; in families which have dinner in the 
even ing, the midday meal is called lunch(38). To express resentment on rec- 
eiving a rebuke the normal lower-class male reaction would be a truculent in- 
tonation with a certain amowmt of swearing, Elementary irony of thetype Par- 
don for brea thing, I'm sure“ is perhaps to be associated with young women of 
the lower classes, The normal upper-class reaction from either sex would be 
raljther pointed silence(39), During the Seconf Worl’ War,one North com try 
fish-and-chip shop was abel to reconcile its customers to a reduction in the 
size of helpings by displaying a notice: "It's owing to Htlerg/ mat fishes 
are littler"( 41). Some foreigners learn to sepeak English so well that the 
only mark of their foreign origin is that they speak English more claerly 
and accurately thatm the average Englishman., Lloyd James, The Broadcast Word 
(1935) p. 8: "Much of our hasty generalization concerning the F ench tempera- 
ment is due to the fact that French speakers use,in normal circumstances, types 
of intonation that are in English associated with situations that are not 
normal, Normal German intonations somd preposterously formal (42) when applied 
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to our language by Germans speaking English, The simple and unobtrusive Thank 
you' used by the Britisher,uttered on a falling intonation,creates an impress- 
ion of rudeness upon many Americans,who are accustomed to use for the express- 
ion of their gratitude an intonation that to many Britishers seems fen tas tie- 
ally fulsome, And as a rule it is the intonation that hurts..." There are 
pitfalls for foreigners in polysemy. A german professor at an English miversit 
-ty said that he took plenty of exercise: “I walk to and from the University 
every day, so, you see, I have two motions a day. An Indian visitor to England 
suffered needless embarrassment after learning the meaning of toilet-roll. He 
asked for some soap at a chemist's shop,and when asked if he wanted toilet soap, 
he blushed and replied that he only wanted to wash his face ( 43), Sometimes 

a new variety of Inglish is provided by incompetent translation from a foreign 
language, Such translations often have considerable linguistic interest, 
Harley Grenville-Barker discovered an Engl ish translation of Ibsen's A Doll's 
House that leaves the reader in no floubt that he is reading a translation; 
“Helmer: ...Has my thoughtlesyaga issipated e Nora: But Thorvald, we 
must enjoy ourselves a little, It'is the first Christmas we need not spare... 
we may now dissipate a little....Helmer: Nora: Is thoughtlesmess again there? 
eee Suppose that. . I were killed--- Norg: O fy! don't speak so badly....how 
charming it — have excessively much money,.."("The Coming of Ibsen“ in 

ed, Walter de la Mare, 1930, pp. 159-96) (45), It was 

for long a ava tiai that for a wman knowledge of French or Italian was an 
elegant accomplishment, but that to be a good Latinist was rather frumpish, Old 
. -fashioned public speakers have been know to say,with a patronising leer, I 
will translate that for the benefit of me ladies“ (47). Much of the supposed 
batțby-talk is imposed on babies by well-meaning adults, fhe somds are produc- 
ed by adults and received by babies in wcomprehending er embarrassed silence 
or else with little gurglespf delight that have their orig@in a realisation 
that the speaker means well(48), Many parsons find the preparation of a 
sermon much easier than that ef a children's address( 49). Some adults adopt 

a coyly indirect style wma reproving young childrem,goading them to mutinous 
fury by remarks like "I know a little bey whe hasn't washed his hands before 
tea"“,and “Somebody's got out of the wreng side of the bed this morning". Nrs 
Gaskell, Wives and Daughters,ch. 40: oh!; a little bird told us, said Miss 
Brom ing. Molly mew Mmew that little bird from her childhood,and had always 
hated it,and long » wring its neck, Why could net people speak out and say 
that they did not mean to give up the name of their informant? But it was a 
very favourite form of fiction wi the/ Browmmings,and to Miss Phoebe 

it was the very acme of dt. The nversatienal small change of children 
consists largely of Ins ul ts (see Iona and Peter Opie, 

1959) (50). To these traditional insults there arefequally 
traditional replies, and the art of casual conversation among children, as 
among adults,consists largely in remembering the right stock responses. 

m adult who replies to the greeting "How do you do?" by saying that he is 
all right apart from a slight cold is not obeying therules of hthe gane. 

The use of the Nord "Well" is likely to prowke the question "What's 

the use of a well without water?" "Where are you going?"666---~"There and 
back to see how far it is.” Some of these pert replies are at least as old 
as the 18th century and are quoted in Swift's Pol versations( 1738). 
Disyllabie Christian names are likely to be shortened, Dave, Pete, Sue( 57). 
Monesyllabic surnames are likely to be lengthened, Smithy, Browmy,donesy(53). 
Greasyis pronomced with both L Aland fz]; some people take L gri:zilt nean 
“slipperry",literally and metaphorically,,while take f griisilto mean ‘covered 
with grease"(59), Affectation is the sort of thing that a critic had in mind 
in saying that a(61) colleague had "a beautiful voice in the wrst sense of 
the wrd“. In affected speech, wvels areh liayble to be too 9 that ve 
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get refaned for refined, The most common reason for stressing an auxiliary 
verb is reply to some contradiction er scepticism expressed or expected, 
One speaker had the mannerism of stressing the word “will",and he therefore 
announced "There will be refreshnen ts“, with a stress that suggested that 
somebody had said there wuldn't. The sensible ones learn to act on the in- 
formation that they acquire from intonation or slight pauses without demanding 
that the speaker's real meaning should be gpttt out in words. Bertie Wooster 
shows(62) an wmexpected skill in phonetic analysis when reproving Jeeves: 
"Jeeve „ don't keep saying Indeed, sir?! No doubt nothing is further from your 
mind than to convey such a suggestion, but you have a way of stressing the 
tint and then coming down with a thud on the ‘decd' which makes it virtually 
tantamount to 'Oh,yeah?' Correct this,Jeeves"( Bight Ho,Jeeves,ch.9). There 
are people who declare proudly that they speak only when they have something 
to say. They clearly think that such a policy is both logical and praise- 
vor thy, but they are the cause of a lot of mnecessary suffering. Most people 
like to exchange a few words with their acquaintances when they meet them,not 
with a view to conveying or eliciting information, but simply to show that they 
are well disposed towards them, Silence on such an occasion is often inter- 
preted as a sign of hostility. Failure to exchange greetings is generally 
t resented and the wrda "hazing" is used to describe thepffence. The exchange 
of remarks purely from the motive of friendliness is Known as phatic commun- 
10m (63). One of the definitions of a bore is that he is a man who, when asked 
how he is,tells you, Fairly common replies are Not so bad and Just middling; 
the importent thing is te avoid detail, The conventional nature of the in- 
quiry is most obviow at a formal introduction,when the normal response to 
the inquiry How de you do? is to repeat the question, It may seem wijust 
that mm grow impatient with people who suffer in silence, The impatience 
is justified because the silence is rarely complete, There is usually a 
sigh or an injured expression to eall attention to the suffering and the 
heroism with which it is borne, The silent suffering becomes an accusation, 
Thoughts can be pressed without words,and,conversely,wrds can be used 
without any real expression of thought(64), Mrs Gaskell describes a super- 
ficial woman's love of cliché when she says of Mrs Gibson in 

„ch. 228, that “her words were always like ready-made clothes, and 
never fitted individual thoughts." Clichés often defy grammatical analysis, 
eege aS Of now, Others are used to gain time for the speaker; their prolixity 
is their chief attraction.,e.g I am here to toll yougin this day and age, 
At this point in time is becoming a favourite with speakers who find the word 
Roy rather tame( 65). A public speaker whe wished to make a short speech began 
by saying that profwmdity and wit are given to only a few but conciseness is 
within the reach of all. This is net strictly true, It is no idle paradox 
mat caused an author to say that he had written a long book becausehe hadn't 
time to write a short one, An extempore sermon is often a repetitive one, In 
a world in which prolixity and repetition are therule,a men who in{sists 
too rigidly on saying things once only is liable to find himself little 
heeded,and the teacher especially finds it convenient to acquiesce in the 
maxim “What I tell you three times is true. An elderly housekeeper whose 
employer protested at th etion of a trivial anecdote some humdreds of times 
over a period of years réplied imdigeantly: “It's the first time I've said it 
today. Some apoloſſies are out of place in beth speech and writing,sinee it 
is usually an easy flatter to correct the fault for which ene is apologising. 
A substandard cliché in letters is "Please excsue scribble", A reasonable 
reply to such appeals would be: "One what gromds? (66), Some apelofgies 
are really complaints,and the words “I suppose that I owe you an apology" are 
ofeten th qprel ude to an orgy of recrimination and self~justification, Books of 
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etiquette often give linguistic hints. It is,reasonably,more courteous to say 
Have a cookie” than “Have ane ther cookie". What is techinically an apology can 
become a command,as when Pardon! is used with the meaning Say that again“. 
Some elliptic replies have become conventional courtesies, "Lady Dedlock is 
not at home" means Lady Dedlock does not wish to see you“, C. B. M. Joad cù 
ohose to misunderstand a porter who tried to prevent him from leaving a train 
at an wmscheduled halt: “This train does t stop at this station! “That's 
all right. I'm not on it.” What the porter said was capable of being inter- 
preted as a falsehood,and the passenger called attention t thefact by a 
reply that was also demonstrably wmtrue(67). Some people confer favours m- 
obtrusively while others call attention to the magnitude of the favour that 
they are conferring. We have all met the person who makes heavy weather of 
a trivial offer, thereby making almost impossible to accept it; Nov, 1f you'd 
like milk in yow tea, please don't hesitate to nen tion it, It won't be a bit 
of trouble for my husband to get the car out and driveto thefarm for some more 
: milk..." The same desire t call attention to one’s om generosity is fomd 
in the stock comic character, the darwman who declares herself “willing to 
oblige on Thursdays". One prospective employer showed her resentment at such 
a decalaration by saying, in her om class dialect,"What I was hoping for was 
daily condescension." Expressions of politeness soon lose their original force 
when used insincerely. beer. when used to describe ome®s om conduct, 
fails of its effect, A nen who says I respectfully decline protests too much; 
| he realises that his refusal may seem discourteous but he is still determined 
/ to refuse, We have all been taught that there are occasions when we ought to 
say Please“, ut to emphasise the word by(68) extra stress in speech makes a 
request more rather than less discourteous, Emphasis means that we think that 
me person addressed wuld be insensitive to a less emphatic request, It is 
less eg tistical to say "I think that this is good“ than "This is good", Edi ton; 
and royal personages use we instead of I. Ernest Bramah's Kai Img says 
this person for IJ. but this is a mannerism used to create a foreign atmosphere 
and not intended to be taken seriously, The word Yes is mder fire from sever- 
al directions, One is a matter of pronunciation: [@B replaced by a wide var- 
iety of vowels,the most common of which is [). Forms without a final conso- 
nant are common, These may perhaps be derived from the now archaic yea and do 
not necessarily have the ironical or incredulous ovatones of "Oh yeah", The 
brevity of the word yes makes it mpopular with some speakers, and it is( 69) 
sometimes replaced by definitely, indeed, precisly,quite(so). These variants 
are used by different classes of speakers, Definitely is for the yomg; 
precisely,quite and guite so for the elderly. Indeed must be pronomced with 
enthusiastic intonation if the speaker wishes to express agreement; other- 
wise it expresses scepticism, It is no doubt courtesy which accomts for the 
widespread reluctance to use the Sra no. There e various ways of toning dom 
disagreement, One of these is "Up to a certain pint", but he most common phrase 
is "Not jeal ly“, There is a constant inflation in the use of expressions of 
courtesy. Thank you becomes uv and later Thank you very much 
indeed, Careful observers are watching with interest for the next stage. A guest 
expressed his appreciation of a day's entertainment by saying that he had never 
in his life had such a marvellous day, After he had left,his host quoted this 
remark with the ommmt well, I nean, he couldn't have said much less than 
that, could he?” There is a good eal of msuspected misunderstamding, One 
women was heard to say that she didm't agree with all this talk about the 
Common Market, This might havebem interpreted as opposition to the proposal 
that Britain should sed to enter the European Economic Commmity,but the 
speaker went on to say mat there was a very nice market at Fleetwod(70). 
Social workers who referred to social diseases fomd that their hearers did 
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not always understand that they were talking about venereal disease, There 
is a tendmey w feel that one can idspose of an argpmeant by simply gasping 
out a derogatory abstract nom, and we too often fdmdcthat the quite legitimate 
process of editing is deseribed as censorship or pmishment as victimisation. 
Humour is a frequen t cause of nismderstanding, the more so when it is of the 
deadpan kind,whose chief appeal for those who indulge in it is the failure of 
the person addressed to understand the joke. A man's nationality should depend 
on his parentage rather than his place of birth; “there are those who claim 
that if a kitten is born in an oven,it is a biscuit.” A homosexual may be 
I — a tance’. 22 dult er 
A water closet may be know as e the loo, the lavatory, 
2 or. by a piece of sophisticated self-mockery, the euphemism. A 
phrase is often preferred w a single word,and so we have the smallest room. 
Let me show you the geography of the house,and ioul u 
hands?(71) Used to refer to what is often describednas a call ef nature, 
has been said that women are youmg,middle-aged or wnderful,and for both aia 
middle-aged is used w describe an age well past the middle of one’s life, 
Elderly is preferred to old, Senior citizen shews signs ef being killed by 
ridicule. People are not only sensitive about being olds they doen't like to 
be reminded that they are yomg, and it is best not to describe childres as 
children in their presence(72), The Crom Agents for the Colonies have 
become the Crom Agents for Overseas Governments and Administrations,and the 
British Bapire has become the Commonwealth, However unpopular the word Empire 
may become, there are large numbers of holders of the orders 0. B. B. and M, 
B. E, who find nothing offensive in it,and the Imperial Tobacco Company and 
Imperial Cehmical Industries are proud survivors of a time whem Imperial 
was a term of praise, We talk about the credibility gap where people used 
to sey Serminological inexactitude(74), The general public may speak of 
parsers and uidertakers but on more formal occasiens they would be described 
as clergymen and feral directors. A Nonconformist parsen may be described as 
minis ter of religion while an Anglican is a clerk in hely orders, Deliberate- 
ly leaded language is often wed in novels and plays with humorous intent; 
"Your father was pot sulking. He was wemded and a little quiet“ (Kenne th Horne, 
Yes and Ne,II,111), Orthedex Jews are particularly anxious to avoid profane 
use of the name of God, One Jewish student even wrote ofAesculapiusas the 
»g-d of medicin?(75). There are dangers in bribing chldren not to we fowr- 
letter words, A small boy who had been promised sixpence if he avoided using 
a particular wrd for a week startled his parents by annomeing onetlay: “I 
know a word that's worth half a com. (J), Such wrds always cause trouble to 
the @mmpilers of dictionaries,and Dr Johnson replied coldly to a lady who 
congratulated him on having omitted them fron his Dictiona}ry by saying “You 
have evidently been looking for themgmadam"(77). 
Registers are varieties of language which can be associated neither with 
groups not individuals but with the:occasions when they are used, As a result 
of frequent use in a particular kind of context, words change their meanings, St 
Students who have been told that their essays are_satisfactery sometimes ask 
indignantly what is wrong with them. For some people Easter is primarily a 
bank holiday,and the two groups give a diffrent meaning to thephrase Easter 
accel hig Those for whom Easter is primarily a religious festival think of 
Easter week as beinning with Easter(81) Smday,and for them Easter Saturday 
is the Saturday of the Easter voek, 1. e. the Saturday after Easter Smday. 
Those who think of Ester as first and foremost a holiday think of Easter 
Saturday as the day before Easter Sunday,one of the days in a holiday weekend. 
(82), Apart from pronmeiation,sepakers on the radio,especially in news bulle- 
tins, havebegm to develop their own register. One form of words frequently used 
to conclude a programme is: And so, mti tomorrow evening,it's from us good bye. 
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par’ 
We have learnt to recognise the slight,with which they indicate that what fol- 
lows is a quo tat ion. One feature of syntax is the use of the conjmection må 


to link the title of an item with the first sentence (Bolivia, and it is now 
clear that...; Cricket, and play resumed at Headingley this morning"; "Viet- 
nem, and here is our correspondent"), Another habit of interviewers is te put 

a question into the third person addressed to the listener, but the person 
interviewed answers it as though it were addressed to him(83): “How does Mr 
Blank sec this problem?" The technique of interviewing has affected the 

meaning of the word live LAV, "The Prime Minister will shortly be interviewed 
live from Do ming Street on- television. A reader recognises the implicit disté- 


i inctton between an interview that is broadeast whan it takes place and one which 


is recorded and possibly edited, In carrying out their pres proper fmct- 
ion of making an incoherent statement intelligible,interviewers are some- 
times patronising. Henry James is said to have suffered a good deal in œn- 
versation from people the finished his sentences for him with words that he 
had rejected as inadequate to express his exact meaning. A radio interviewer 


. Will often say "What you are trying to say is..." One woman being interviewed 
, replied coldly: "I hope I was succeeding,” One can sometimes hear a person 

i interviewed trying to gain time for thought by saying patronisingly “That's 

a very good question", It must a great temptation to the interviewer te reply 


"I know, Will you answer it?"(84), On a parade gromd, where it is important 
that movements should be synchronised, there is a great need for monosyllabic 
words of command, If they don't exist, they must be created by giving an w- 


natural stress and tempo to existing polysyllabic wrds, A drill sergeant who 
ii beleived that attention should be stressed on the second syllable wuld get 
nowhere, The officer cadet who said Fire on my instructions$" instead of 


“await my order to fire“ fomd that there real adavantages in deferring the 
word “fire” wmtil the end of the sqmtence,thus avoiding the best ef rifle 
fire with which well-trained recruits respond to the wrd whan it is used 
without preamble, That imperatives should be commen in the(85) language of the 
armed forces is inevitable, but one feature of such language is the deliberate 


\\ replacement of the imperative by the future on occasions wen speed and syn- 


i 


| 


| back to him on a tape-recording nach ine, he is usmally shocked and incredulous, 
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chronisation are not required: "All ranks will report..." The evidence given 
in courts of law by police officers is full of stereotyped phrases. . . Ie tors, 
like clergymen,have to learn how to speak loudly and clearly,and they some- 
times carry what they have learnt into their everyday life, Every examiner 
in English literature learns to recognise a number of recurring elichés; “org- 
nic mity“, "consume te art","fascinating","profomd","ambiguity” ete.(86), 

An important aspect of register is the modification of speech to indicate our 
, attitude towards the subject mder discussion or towards the person we are 
talking ., Differences in attitude may be expressed by the choice of near- 


|| synonyms, We may describe an action as ngughty or as ua and little 
8 


have emotional overtones that are not present in large and 7). Certain 
words fall into disesteem as a result of use by people in a subordinate pos- 
ition. A wmiversity bursar could not mderstand the annoyance of a college 
principal at being asked to “submit an application", The wman who replied 
indignantly "I am not a good woman” when addressed as My good woman” may 
have expressed herself badly, but her protest was justified, The adress is 
offensive because it is patronising, When myone hears his om wice played 


His ineredulity is not shar(ed by his friends, Language can reveal the attitude 
of a speaker to the subject wmder discussion, Those who,like Ogden Nash, 
proclaim boldly that the interest they take in their neighbour's nursery wuld 
have to grow to be even cursory are liable to reveal this lack of interest by 
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the use of the neuter pronom jt when referring to a baby,whose parents prefer 
to use he or She, end there is a similar variation between animal-lovers and 
others in the choice of pronom when referring to pets(88). Language is somes 
times used to prowke the person addressed, To call one's opponent by the 
wrong name is an old device. The occasional use of "sir" may be respectful, but 
its excessive use can be offensive, The addition of a single wrd may show that 
tempers are wearing thin, "What is that supposed to mean?" is more offensive 
than "What does that nean?“ Two wrds often used with a desire to be mpleas- 
ant are go-called and naut. A reference to ‘your so-called miversity” has 
been know to produce the mild retort well, mat would you call it?" A 
question like “Where exactly do you want to sit?” is not really a demand for 
precision; it is merely an indication of a desire to pick a quarrel. Among 
academics adverbs indicating precision are used with a negative to avoid mak- 
ing a definite statement,which might(89) seem unscholarly, and their use can 
become a habit, And examiner who sought to defend a not very good student by 
saying that at least he expressed his om ideas, net with the reply: "Well, 
they aren't exactly his om and they aren't exactly ideas." Official language 
falls into two broad divisions: the ceremonial language which deliberately 
sets out to be different from thelenguage of everyday life,and the language 
used by civil servants in their cbmmuications with one another and with the 
public(90). In parliamm tary oratory, traditional courtesy leads to euphemistic 
phrases, For example, This should be treated with the greatest reserve“ might 
be paraphrased "Don't trust him an inch"(92), Official language often reveals 
a lack of courage; a plain statement could be challenged or could commit the 
authorities to action that they might not be willing to take, A frequent de- 
vice is to use the conditional to convey decisions: “The Minister would scarcely 
agree. The passive voice is often used because there is game mcœcertainty about 
who is supposed to have taken a decision, There are also bits of padding like 
"for your information“ and "I must remind you", The story of a civil servant 
who erased his initials from a memorandum and was then required to initial his 
erasure has a logic of its om, Similarly,a logical defence could be brought 
forward for the civil servant responsible for the gweries of minutes which app- 
eared in one Ministerial file: “Has nothing been done in this case since Jen. 
127"---"Yes, "~—-(93) "What? "---"No thing," This represents the same sort of tren 
triumph of logic over usage that causes many people to claim that a double 
negative is equivalent to an afirmative, A visitor to a government building in 
vashing ton, D. C.,fomd a door with the following imposing sign; "4156 General 
Services Administration Region 3 Public Buildings Service Building Manage- 
met Division Utility Room Custodial." On inquiry he discovered that the 
room in question was a broom cupboard(95), Amusement is caused by the legal 
practice of using the pronom ve“ to emphasise the identity of interests of 
a lawyer andhis let, as when a prosperous rr barrister declares; "We 

are an wmdischarged bankrupt suing in forma pauperis." Cf the following 
ludicrous mixture of registers in a berrister's talk with his colleague: 
"Alen,old man, wat the hell constitutes indecent exposure? We were walking 
peacefully dom Piccadilly in an old pair of trousers and they split... . ve 
couldn't place a hand over the tear without drawing attention to ourself... 

so we did the henourable thing and with every sign of good breeding continued 
on our way ignoring what had taken place, So dam me if a blasted copper did- 
n't take one look at us and run us in.. . (Hastings Draper, Wisgery Pokerysp.5) 
(95). A legal document is prolix because its author is trying to secure con- 
plete coverage of a given area of meaning,and the syle becomes involved as a 
result of the author's attempt to achieve a precise definition of this area, 
In ordimray writing we(97) are willing to leave out phrases to be supplied by 
the intelligence and goodwill of the reader,but the lawyer finds it best to 
take nothing for granted, Punctuation eam lead to ambiguity,and consequently 
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lawyers try to avoid it, A legal characteristic is the co-ordination of a num 
ber of near-synonyns, such as altered, nodif led, or transformed",and of singul- 
ar and plural forms of me same nom, such as “the Trustees or Trustee." Comm- 
erce has developed its special varieties of both written and spoken English. 
Phrases that were originally courteous have, as a result of mechanical repetiti 
-on, become less courteous than their more straightforward equivalents, The 
recipient of a letter assures the sender thus; Tour esteemed favour to hand 
and contents duly noted"(98), “Enclosed please find“ instead of "I enclose", 
Some of the features of commercial English are simply timespaving devices, It 
obviously takes time to fill in the dates on a batch ofcireulars,so some busi 
-nessman had the idea of transferring the responsibility to the post office 
by using the words “Date as postmark", The practice is least objectionable whn 
whe used on a posteard,where the postmark is not liable to be detached, The 
use of the same as a pronow(it,them) is now virtually confined to commercial 
English, but it is fomd in the Thirty-nine Articles: "The articles and goods 
of Christians are not common,as touching the right title an ssessien of the 
sane (99), Shops have developed their own language. Most people feel that it 
is pedantic to insist that morning gives way te afternoon exactly at noon, Sh 
Shop assistants save themselves and their customers a let of trouble by using 
“Good day" as a form of greeting and farewell. The word ab is sometimes av 
-oided as rather vulgar,and in recent years some shopkeepers have begwm, wi th- 
out shame,to describe their shops as boutiques,end shoe gique is a boot and 
shoe shop, The two registers of commerce andjournalism meet in the language of 
advertising. The advertiser sees his product through rese-coloured spectacles: 
When a restaurant advertises a luch consisting of “rich goldmj@pbrom seas 
food with superfine French fried potatoes as a side-dish",a few moments of 
thought are needed before the customer realises that what he has been offered 
is in fact fish and chips(100), On toiling up a steep hill to reach a house, 
you may remember that the advertisement said “the site is pleasantly elevated". 
In advertsiements inflated language is used to make commonplace products seem 
glamor w; in public notices it is used to deprive mwelcome anno meenents of 
their sting. It would be hard to find anicer way of informing the public that 
there won(t be so many buses than the g notice at a provincial bus-s top: 
"This service will operate as at present,though on a revised frequency." In 
advertisements, the wrds “after consultation with“, fol loved by the n f 
some eminent person, can give themwary the impression that the eminent person 
supported mꝛeproposal. In fact he may have been strongly opposed to it, The 
satement is literally true but misleading. Similsarly,wham a picture is off- 
ered for sale, the ower may take it to a wrild-famous expert who says that 

it is a worthless fake, There is nothing to ant the advertiser from say- 
ing that,after consultation with the well-know expert, he is asking £100,000 
for the pie twre( 101). A door-to-door salesnan, mo repeatedly described his 
product as guaranteed“, vas puzzled and rather offended when asked by whem it 
was guaranteed and against what. "Genuine simulated allgater grain case for. 
compact storage" (Daily Telegraph,14 cot. 1970), Reduction in price for lam 
tities is a generally accepted commercial principle, That is why so many goods 
are now offered in the “large economy size", One shopkeeper put up a notice 
in his shop: "No dissatisfied customer is ever allowed to leave these premis- 
es." His aim was to emphasise his determination to please his customers(102). 
“Yop secretaries","top flight secretary“, top people”, The chief characterist 
-ics,good and bad, of newspaper English arise from the fact that it is both 
written and read by people in a hurry. Not all newspaper writing is alike, 
Richard Usborne says that in the novels of P. G. Wodehouse Jeeves speaks 
“"Gopperlate Dimes Augustan” mile Bertie Wooster speaks "Sporing Life ver- 


naeul ar“ Wodehouse at Work, 1961 p. 191). The language of The is distimct- 
ive but 922 removed from what iS generally thought of 25 J canes te 105). 
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Reporters become skilful at squeezing the last drop of emotion out of a common- 
place situation by the useof words with emotive associations, If a man on trial 
wears spectacles,he is "a bespectacled figure": if he tells a reporter to go 
away,he is described as "tight-lipped". The fondness for short paragraphs is 
a reaction against the 19th-century practice of presenting the reader with 
solid blocks of type which cunningly concealed the news from all but the most 
pertinacious reader, Thebther extreme of excessively short paragraphs had come 
into use already in the popular fiction of the 19th cen tury( 106): "She stopped 
and listened, All was still. Then again she advanced, The steps went on once 
more, She became alarmed, She she go back? Or should she hide herself?"( The 
Young Apprentice,quoted from E. S, Turner,Boys will be Boys,p34)(107). An 
article,definite or indefinite,does not arouse the reader's interest, It is a 
tradition of the popular press that "Newsagent John Smith..." is a more arrest 
-ing opening than "Mr John Smith,a newsagent..."(108),. The gushing comment of 
the woman who was in rapture at the sight of some day-old chickens; “Just 
look at these darling chickens, Aren'T they ducks?"(110), C. E. Mon tague, A 
Hind Let Loosegand Evelyn Waugh, Scoop(1933)---two satirical novels dealing with 
journalism, Newspaper headlines use block language”, Short words much used in 
headlines include bid(attempt),trek(journey),ban(to forbid),rap{to rebuke), 
(investigation), pact( treaty),wea@(archaic in ordinary use), The use of 
the infinitive in place of the future: "Film Star to Wed". The use of apost- 
rophe to indicate the possessive case has almost ceased in headlines, Nous 
in apposition are made to do the work of adjectives. Ambiguities like "£20,000 
Range for Shooting Inthoustasts"{,"£1900,000 Paid to Attack Victims,” (113) 
A clergyman has to make himself heard in a large church and he therefore has to 
speak houdly,clearly and slowly while conducting a service, and ge often carr- 
ies these habits into his everyday life. In Anglican services intoning if a 
common practice; lightly stressed vowels are often rponomced as though they ar 
were stressed: 19% t) fn Qfortume) , lidaratjua (11terature) (118). When an orator 
refterfed to "today" as "this day", he is exploiting the daily use of the 
phrase in the Lord's Prayer to add solemity to his language(120), Lloyd 
James reports that the hym "Holy,Holy,Holy" sung in Mandarin Chinese to its 4 
usual English tme, neans Fresh vegetables, Fresh Vege tables, Fresh Vegetables", g 
(The Br@odeast rd, p. 10) (121) a 
Slang differs from dialect in two of its characteristics; it is usually novel 
whereas dialect is usually rooted in the past,and it is used deliberately by 
speakers whot could express their ideas more simply,but who avoid the obvious 
straightforward word for the sake of b novelty or vividness, The same quality 
of deliberateness will serve to distinguish slang from vulgarisms, A man 
uses a vulgarism because he doesn't know any better; he uses slang from choice, 
An essential characteristic of slang is its informality, Talking slang is 
like walking downstairs: if it comes naturally, nothing could be easier,but if 
the speaker has to think what he is doing and to watch every step,he is likely 
to meet with a mishap, The proper use of slang ca 1s for considerable linguis- 
tic tact( 123). "Don't make a meal of it"(don't make a fuss); "All right, the 
4 penny's dropped"(I take your point); "“semi-detached"(living apart from one's 
spouse but not divoreed)(124), 
me definition of a quite simple word turns out to be complicated, A common 
piece of schoolboy whimsy is to ask someone to define a spiral staircase,in 
order to find out how many people have to resort to gvsture language accomp- 
anied by some vague phrase like "A thing that goes romd and rewmd,"” One man 
replied with quiet confidence: "A circle with an upward tendeney"(151). 


Putting on linguistic airs by “talking posh" or “talking la-di~da"( 163). They a 
b t that 
ge pom bad and become et a nS eel to re-establish a reputation tha 


stroyed by debunkin 
0 It would be disrespectful 1 a V. I. P. 
a vip; NA. F. is standard mel ish while the RX? is oo 110 81 (773) 5 
university has been described as sub-stan card, but = W 5 
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Second Edition 1979 

Over-conpensatory reaction. Even the best literature is full of contradict- 
ions and even cowardice,showm by retreats into the generic or the culturally 
conditioned; a grateful falling back on the stock response when the material 
gets out of hand(7), Novel-revifiging is fearful toil,making heavy demands on 
one's time and capacity to read and respond to anything in a normal way, But 
it does keep one forcibly in touch with new novels, Having long since step- 
ped thankfully off the treadmill of novel-reviewing,I know much less about 
the fiction of the seventies than that of the sixties(8). The facile apoc- 
alypticism of the late sixties is rather noticeable here and there, We 
have since endured and survived worse crises than we dreamed of then. J. A. 
Sutherland's Fiction and the Fiction Industry provides hard evidence of the 
way in which the inflation and depression of the seventies adversely affect- 
ed the publication and cireculation(though not the writing) of novels(9). V. 
8. Naipaul is certainly a major novelist in the English language,and one 
who has triumphantly continued to write in the form of the 19th-century 
realistic novel. In other languages Lampedusa and Solzhenitsyn have shown 
the continued viability of that form,whatever may be argued by practition- 
ers of the nouveau roman or the nouvelle critique(neither of them, by now, 
looking particularly new). With contemporary fiction, mlike Jacobean drama 
or Romantic poetry,the primary material is always enlarging itself,and the 
more one reads the more one has to read: “Hills peer o'er hills, and Alps 
TEA arise", The struggle to keep up is Sisyphean,and I have abandoned 
it(10). 
"Certain elderly counsellors, f111 ing what may be thought a constantpart 
in the little tragi-comedy which literature and its votaries are ying 
in all ages,would ask,suspecting some affectation or unreality in that 
minute culture of form:---Cannot those who have a thing te say, say it 
directly? Why not be simple and broad,like the old writers of Greece? . 
How had the burden of precedent,laid upon every artist,increased since 
then!"(Pater,Marius the Epicurean) D. H. Lawrence: Books are not life, 
They are only tremulations on the ether, But the novel as a tremulation 
can make the whole man alive tremble, Which is more than poetry,philosophy, 
science or any other book-tremulation can de"(Selected Literary Criticism, 
1961, p. 105), It is well-known that the economies of novel-publishing is 
precarious; that first novels almost always lose money,and very few novels 
make much; and yet publishers are still remarkably eager to go enh publish 
-ing then, because the rewards from hitting thejack-pet with a best-seller 
are so prodigious, Publishing novels is an at etive gamble(12), Ortega 
y Gasset; “Anyone who gives a little thought to the conditions of a work 
of art must admit that a literary genre may wear out.. . . Rather the novel 
may be compared to a vast but finite quarry, There exists a pessibRe num- 
ber of possible themes fer the novel, The workman of the primal how had 
no trouble finding new blocks---new characters, new themes, Butpresent—day 
writers face the fact that only narrow and concealed veins are left them" 
( The Dehumanization of art and Notes on the Novel,1948,pp.57-5). Alberto 
Moravia: "When I think of the number of literary genres which seem@ likely 
to live for ever and yet have died out,I cannot help wondering whether the 
novel, the last in the series,is also doomed to the same fate"(Man as an 
End, 1965, p. 54). Cyril Connelly: Flaubert, Henry Janes, Pro us t, qoyce and 
Virginia Woolf have finished off the novel. Now all will have to be re- 
invented as from the beginning"( The Unquiet Grave,1961,p.21). Most recently 
George Steiner has argued,with a wealth of dazzling illustration, that the. 
traditional novel is too rooted a a — phase of history and has "h 
Yosing much of its vital bearing"(Language and Silence, 1967, pp. 421-2) (14). 
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The novel,while continuing to be a popular cultural form,no longer poss- 
esses the essential novel ty“ that traditionally characterised it, Ian 
Watt: “Previous literary forms had reflected the general tendency of 
their cultures to make conformity to tradional practice the major test of 
truth: the plots of classical and renaissance epic,for example,were based 
on past history or fable,and the merits of the authors' treatment were 
judged largely according to a view of literary decorum derived from the 
accepted models in the genre, This literary traditionalism was first 

and most fully challenged by the novel,whose primary criterion was truth 
to individual experience---individual experience which is always waigue 
and therefore new. The novel...is therefore well named"( The Rise of the 
Novel, 1963, p. 13). Yet if the novel established itself as an anti-generic 
form,fiction in the broader sense continued to develop generically; the 
18th century evolved a new and popular literary genre,the Gothic novel, 
from which descended the horrer story in the manner of Poe,and which has 
had a widespread progeny in subsequent American fiction, Related conven t- 
ional forms include the old-fashioned detectiv: story, the modern thriller 
and science fiction, But all these kinds of writing are marginal to that 
central territery dominated by the novel proper,where "stand Miss Austen 
with the figure of Emma by her side, and Thackeray holding up Bsnond“ (B. 
M. Forster,aspects of the Novel,1927,p.15). It can hardly be denied(16) 
that an a few decades the novel underwent an astonishing technical devel- 
opment which involved more than mere technique, since new areas of experience 
and new ways of understanding were inextricably tied up with formal change. 
Thus discussion of the novel has become inevitably historicist and teleolog 
-ieal; the early masters of the novel are seen as imperfectly pointing 
towards the later achievement of Flaubert anv Turgenev and James, It is 
very much part of the critical attitude that we associate with James 

and Conrad and Ford Madox Ford, and which has evolved into an @eademic citic 
-al orthodoxy in England and America(17). Moravia has referred to Proust 
and Joyce as “the gravediggers of the 19th-century novel". Alla recherche 
du temps perdu and Ulysses mark the apotheosis of the realistic novel, 
where the minute investigation of human behaviour in all its aspects is 
taken as far as it can go,while remaining within the bounds of coherence. 
Attempts to force the exploration still further(e.g. Finnegans Wake) have 
their om interest sui generis, but their relation with the novel as norm- 
ally understood is problematical. Ulysses is at once the most “realistic” 
and the most “literary” of novels. If ever a novel indicated exhaustive 
finality and the end of a line of development,then Ulysses does, But, 
such is the para do x IH nature of the book, 1t is not only the end of a 
trail, but also---to change the metaphor abruptly---a wheelswinging full 
circle, It is partly wmderpinned by a classical myth,in a way which seems 
to deny the novel ist's total freedom from dependence on established lit- 
erary conventions(18), The search for nemess continues, Re bbe-Gri- 
llet,for instance,is totally committed to breaking with thgprevious form 
of novel. In his novels men and objects exist in complete {jsolation and 
mutual indifference, Yet this is scarcely original, for it is wmdoubtedly 
what Joyce was attempting in the Ithaca“ section of Ulysses, William 
Burroughs s a looks very like a detailed extrapolatie 

from the Circe“ (or Nyghtgom) section(19). Harry Levin: “The novelist 
must feel a peculiar tension between the wrds,conventions,and ideas that 
the masters of his craft have handed on to him and the facts, impressions, 
and experiences that life continues to offer"(The Gates of Hom,1967,p. 
137). In the 19th-century masters,the pull was most strongly towards 
life; in recent fiction „there is a pronounced pull towards an awareness 
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of craft and convention, At the one extreme we have folstoy,who seems to offer 
not art, but the very substance of life itself,as John Bayley enthusiastically 
reminds us; at the other extreme we have a devious pratitioner of parody and 
pastiche like John Barth,who has cheerfully remarked that he does not "know 
much about reality". In recent fiction experience is mediated through existing 
literary patterns and types. The French and and many Americans may feel im- 
pelled to strive for novelty,but the Inglish seem to have settled for the 
predictable pleasures of generic fiction. And so,for that matter,have many 
Americans: the categories of recent American fiction suggest a truly neo- 
classical strictmess and diversity of genres: the Negro novel, the Jewish 
novel, the Depression novel, the Beat novel, the Campus novel. The last-named(20), 
arising directly out of the eclreumstances in which many American§ writers 
live,forms a thriving literature in itself. Afictional genre may arise out of 
some new configuration of contemporary experience, but once it has become est- 
ablished it will in turn condition further attempts to reproduce such new 
experience in fiction: the relation between reality“ and its literary re- 
presentation is never a simple one-way process, A new aspect of social reality 
has given rise to a new kind of novel; in our society more and more people 
are living longer and longer,and old people are increasingly segregated into 
separate(21) commmities,instead of fitting into the larger family unit, as 
the past, This situation was explored in a brilliantnovel by Muriel Spark, 
Memento Morl and Paul Bailey,At the Jerusalem; John Updike's The Poorhouse 
Fair is a distinguished American example, In this way,even where there is no 
conscious derivation,fictional genres become extablished. Some novels seem to 
draw much of their life from a single aspect of some maBjor work of the recent 
past. Thus I cannot imagine that Anthony Burgess's Inside Mr Enderby could 
have been written without conscious recollection of the scene in Ulysses in 
which Mr Bloom visits the lavatory; nor that relationship between Radcliffe 
and fonson in David Storey's Radcliffe does not allude at some level to the 
relationship between Birkin and Gerald Crich in Lawrence's Women in Love(22). 
David Lodge has dram particular attention to this state of affairs in his 
The British Museus is Falling Down,in which the hero, a graduate student of 
literature,constantly interprets his experience in terms of literary parody. 
In an interwview Lodge observed; It's a kind of joke on myself int his way. 
the hero is so steeped in modern literature that everything that happens 
to him comes to him moulded by some master of modern fiction," The relation- 
ship between William Golding'S The Lord ef the Flies and R. M. Ballantine's 
The Coral Island,and between his The Inheriters and Wells's “A Story of the 
Stone Age",is well mom. To write in a consciow relation to other liter- 
ature need not invalidate the author's essential originality(23). How often 
does one find a novel about a scholarship boy from the provinces who has climb- 
ed the class ladder, but whose origins continue to trip him w? Or about a very 
sensitive,rather neurotic girl,living in an Earls Court bedsitter and having 
sexual difficulties? A yomg and inexperienced writer will work hard at a 
novel which he or she is convinced is a faithful accowmt of wmique experience, 
only te produce a book which is wneannily like countless other novels by 
writers in similar circumstances, Edmund Wilsen has condemned book reviewers 
for their excessive reliance on clichés( The Bit Bet Te 1966, pp. 
561-70), He failed te realise that (24) these apparent clichés form a highly 
conventionalised vocabulary fer dealing with an equally conventionalised 
product. There is an infinite pathos in the theught of so many aspirants, 
each believing that he or she is going to produce a further mique version of 
“the one bright book of life",and in the event turning out infinitely miner 
variations on a standard cultural artifact. One must insist that fiction that 
is deliberately,even wilfully,generie is likely to be more promising th ain 
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fiction that ås ignorantly and weonsciously generic,while pretending to be 
free and waconditioned(25). Se we have Susan Sontag complaining that, in con- 
periéon with radically gvent-carde art-forms in other media, the novel is 
painfully backward: “It has sunk to the level of an art form deeply,if not 
irrevocably,compromised by philistiniom"( Against Interpretation, 1967, p. 102). 
She earnestly demands fiction that wilt be really obseure, challenging and 
wifamiliar, Alain Robbe-Grillet makes a similar demand for a total break 
with the past, al though he implies that the nouveau roman has satisfactorily 
made such a break. He shows a forceful tendency to t row out the baby with 
the bathwater by dismissing out of hand all the traditional attributes of 
the novel(characters,stery,etc.): “everything aimed at imposing the ima§ge 
of a stable wmiverse,coherent,continwus,mivocal,and wholly deeipherable“ 
(Snapshots ond Towards a New Novel,p.63). In his rejection of the past der- 
inite tense with its metaphysical implications,Robbe-Grillet is indulding in 
a typically French piece of parechialism,by endowing a nicety of French e 
mar with wmiversal significance, just as Roland Barthes does in 
Z- Besides, nany of the features that he attributes to an(26) Pam or 
otherwise omoxious Weltanschaume lock very like the characteristics of the 
typographical medium,as outline by Marshall McLuhan, Of all literary genres, 
es the noyel is the ome most firmly fixed in the Gutenberg galaxy, It is the cha- 
W, | acteristic literary product of the printing press Language of Fiction,1966, 
„ p38). Many novelists have tried to break away from the convention of chrenol- 
egical development, Rebbe-Grillet;' Why should we try to reconstitute the time 
that belongs to clocks in a tale that is only concerned with human time? Isn't 
it wiser to think of our om memory,which is pever chronological?"(ib.,p.53). 
Tristram Shandy is a celebrated early revolt against conventional chronology; 
and at the beginning of the 2th century the subtle minds of Joseph Conrad 
and Ford Mador Ferd were much exercised by this question. Their concept of 
the *time-shift",dramatically employed in the opening chapters of Nostromo, 
is triwaphantly embodied in Ford's The Good Soldier,where the narrátor mfolds 
his story in piecemeal fashion,fragment by fragment as his memories come back 
to hin. Robbe-Grillet's apparent indifference to what had been accomplished 
in English 40 er 50 years before he wrote is further evidence of French cultural 
insularity(27). Joyce made a characterist#ic gesture against the irreversibil- 
ity of normal chronology by beginning Finnegans Wake with the second half of 
a broken sentence whose opening words appear only 600 pages later,at the end 
of the novel; thus implying that the wrk should properly be printed as a 
continuous strip with no beginning or end, or at least bownd in such a way 
as to have no first or last page, in a very embodiment of Viconian circularity. 
Michel Butor's L'Baploi du temps combines a narrative giving us the hero's 
present experience with a diary containing his expereinces of several months 
before. Yet the fact that so many different attempts are made suggests that 
there is a degree of intractability in the problem: the use of flashbacks and 
time-shifts seems t go against the grain of the medium, There is often resist- 
ance by the reader,which may not be entirely due to laziness,and which the 
author must consciously overcome, The film,on the other hand,is a medium which 
has acheived a much greater frecdom in theltreatment of tire, one which audiences 
accept as a matter, of course, In the visual arts,cubism and its derivatives 
were able to achive simul taniety of visiona and dissolution of conventional 
perspective in a far more effective way than anything in printed literature, 
although in the "Wandering Rocks” section of Ulysses Joyce came remarkably clos¢ 
te 1 (28). Werds themselves are, of course, a conservative and conserving ele- 
ment, Stephen Spender: If the literary medium were to become new’ to the 
extent that the material a painter works with,or even the instramts for which 
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a composer writes,can be revolutionized for the purposes of his art, then lit- 
erature would become not merely divorced from*lifeg,but from language,its om 


terms,within which writers work"( S f the Mo 1963, p. 190). This 
simple but crucial limitation must nullify thepersuasive demands made by 
Miss Sontag and others, The visual artist need no longer use such antique 


materials as paint and canves,since modern technology has put more exciting 
means in his (aymds, And the composer of electronic music or 

need having nothing to do with living performers and old-fashioned iastrum- 
ents, The most a novelist can do is compose on a typewriter instead of with 
pen: but the end-product of his art will still be a small,hard,rectangular 
object,whose pages are numbered consecutively, No matter how revelutionary 

a novel's content may become,it is still conveyed to thefeader by a vehicle 
that has not essentially changed since the days of Defoe or Richardson, 

There have,it is true,bem recent experiments that have tried to get away from 
fixed page order by using loose pages or sections,which the reader can re- 
arrabge to suit himself,such as Mare Sapetta's I Un and B. S, Johnson's 
The Unfortumates(29). The demands for the total modernisation of the novel 

are likely to be defeated by the stubbornly traditional qualities of the vor- 
bal medium, and by the further limitations that words are likely te assume 

when they are set dom in a printed book, Robbe-Grillet writes in his essay 
"New Novel, ler Man“: “the New Novel is merely continuing the process ef the 
constant evolution of fiction,” There is a starry-eyed note about this commit- 
ment to constant evolution, for it does not allow for the possibility that 
roads may have endings(30), His invocation of Beckett is in any case question- 
able, since much of Beekett's fiction is composed of a tissue of anecdotes( 31). 
Lawrence to Edward Garnett, 5 June 1914: Heu mustn't look in my novel for the 
old stable ege---of the character," Advanced societies, whether liberal—demoec- 
ratice or commmist,have seen the individual increasingly subject to collective 
controls, Robbe-Grillet, trained as a scientist,is concerned purely with qust- 
ions of process and technique, and to my mind an almest perfect exponent of 
what Marcuse calles the one-ddmensional consciousness, In fact, the creaters 
of character,in the traditional sense,can now de nothing more than present 

us with puppets in whom they themselves no longer believe, The novel that 
contains characters belongs well and truly to the past... te an age...of the 
apogee of the individual....The exclusive cult of the ‘human' has given place 
te a vaster,less anthropomorphic perception, The novel...has lost what used 

to be its greatest suppert---the hero"( Snapshots and Tewards a New Nevel,pp. 
60—1) His aim seems te be to make the novel a fit eceuant of a totalitarian 
society,where individuals no longer natter (37). Jealousy seems to me a 
splendid demonstration of Robbe-Grillet's literary power, but a very dubious 
illustration of his ideas, Although he radically rearranges the time~sequence 
and totally dissolves conventional narratien--~in @ ways that ewe an immense 
ano unt to the methods ef the cinema---the story moves forward with a finely 


Sustained suspense, When on rereads the novel, one knows from the beginn 
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ing that the narrator is A---'s husband; it is his voice that describes in 
such meticulous detail the rows of banana-trecs outside, the ice~cubes in the 
drink, eto. Why then is he telling us all this? Are they significant illust- 
rations of his state of mind? Why has he selected these particular images 
out of all possible ones? At this point,objects los® their autonomy and 
become incorporated once more inte a human consciousness,just as in Proust, 
Even on a first reading,A~-- and Franek,for all the deliberately fragmentary 
and ele fashion in which they are presented, gradually assume the attrib 
~ates of traditional fictional characters,if only because the mind insists 


es them in that way(48), In fact the ie: aaa program- 
atic 
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enterprise---of presenting a “cleansed” impersonal world of objects,with the 
aim of reducing man's domineering place in the wmiverse---is shaky, It rests 
on a naive epistemology,which posits a total separation between objects and 
human perception, He objects to the description of the sea as "smiling", while 
approving such a supposedly neutral epithet as "blue", But,Moravia observes: 
"The very fact of giving a vast expanse ef water the name of sea is equival- 
ent to humanising it,for the fact ef indicating an object by a word involves 
withdrawing it from the anonymous objectivity of the pre-human and extra- 
human world and incorporating it inte the human world, In other words the 
word ‘sea’ is objective only in appearance; in reality it humanises,that is 
subjectivises,the object precisely because it names 1t Hen as A, p. 197). * 
Language as well as perception necessarily involves man with his physical 
envirenmen t( 39). Over the decades the attempt to achieve a total impersonality 
has remained a major feature of 20th-century art: we find the tendency to de- 
humenisation being deplored in the twenties by a conservative such as Ortega y 
Gasset and in the fifties by a Marxist such as Ernst Fischer, And it has been 
linked with fascism,in a erude and naive fashion, by C. P. Snow, The phenomenon 
is discussed in Wylie Sypher's loss of the Self in Modem Literature and Art. 
Beckett features inevitably in Mr Sypher'’s discussion, As it has developed 
from Murphy, Beckett's fiction shows a steady decline from character to an 
almost whelly sub—human mode of existence, ruined creatures with no more life 
in them than Robbe-Grillet's centipede crushed on the wall, and yet hew superb- 
ly articulate they all ares sel den can a movement tewards silence and non-being 
have been so talkatively expressed, The central paradox of Beckett's art is 
that his humanoids all have a very cultivated and fluent way of expressing 
themselves, They are al so, even in extremis,irresistibly comic(40), The acc- 
omt of an isolated here,asserting himself in the face of an alien or host- 
ile environment is the typical pattern of American fiction(41), But in the 
European novel,character emerges when the wmoonditherdd human organism is 
placed in a dialectical relationship with a social and moral order that, though 
intelligible,is complex,stratified and demanding. On the Continent it seems to 
be asswmed that the realistic novel of character has had its day: while American 
critics are agreed that it has never properly flourished in the United States, 
But in Britain it is widely held that such novels can and should go on being 
written. Here character is seen,not as an obsolescent feature of the novel 
whose existence can no longer be justified(42)(e.g. the American novelist 
John Hawkes quoted in Robert Scholes, The Fabulaters,1967,p.68: "I began to 
write fiction on the assumption that the true enemies of the novel were plot, 
character, setting,and th ene“), but as something self-evidently essential( 43), 
John Barth: If you are a novelist of a certain type of temperament,then what 
you really want to do is reinvent the world. God wasn't too bad a novelist, 
except he was a Realist"(quoted in The Fabulators,p.136). One might argue that 
if,as is almost comically the case,any given character in a Murdoch novel is 
likely t have sexual relations with any other characterogicharacters,regard-— 
less of age, gender or kindred,then this is not really authorial manipulation 
and pattern-making,but rather an insistence on contingmcy,a clear recognition 
of the fact that one never really knows what people might be up to, In “Against 
Dryness” Miss Murdoch insisted on the need to respect the "opacity of persons“, 
by which she means their impenetrabilty and mpredi ctability, their resistance 
to any form of appropriation,whether political or aesthetic., But the charact~ 
ers of her own fiction are opaque in ways that suggest primarily the limitat- 
ions of their creator, In the world,or worlds, of her novels,characters,often 
of considerable complexity,are presented to us and can, indeed, be made to look 
and SO und very real; but they cen relate to each other only by some form of 
arbitrary sexual encowmter,or an act of physical violence(48). A humanistic 
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of literature should enjoin both writer and reader to respect and even love 
the characters of a novel. It vas a somewhat chilling moment when, in the 
spring of 1968,a group of student activist leaders from all over Europe who 
were assembled in a BBC television studie fro a discussion of their aims, 
burst into derisive laughter at the mention of the wrd “liberalism”, The 
recent wave of student-po ver movements,with their instinctive belief in the 
rightness ef violence and their contempt for toleremece and free speech,indic? 
~ates that among a powerful segment of dose who are yomg,articulate,and 
highly “the gradual death of liberalism",as . J. Harvey called it,is no 
longer very gradual(51). 

Courteously but firmly a Hwmgarian critic complained that many English novels 
were parochial and inward-looking and dealt with questions that were trivial 
or tmintelligible to the outsider. American fiction,on the other hand,commm- 
icated directly and forcefully: he instanced Saul Bellow's Herzog. He read 

it met as an example of the plight of the beurgeois intellectual in late- 
capitalist society,but as a universally valid statement about the human condit 
-ion, A notable exception is William Gelding's Jerd of the Flies, Such remarks 
remind(56) one that in literary terne, as in political ones, Britain is not 

a very important part of the world today. The global wmimportanece of Britain 
is not consciously realised in this comtry. When visiting America,one is 
shocked, mtil ene gets used to it, te see how remarkably little news about 
Britain appears in American newspapers. The English have been spared a great 
deal: they have not wmdergone the foreign invasions and the totalitarian rule 
that most other European comtries have suffered and they knew nothing of 

the pervasive violence that is so noticeable in American society. Yet the 
Engl ish have had t make a long and painful process of adjustment from 

being the rulers of the most pewerful Empire the world to being a moder- 
ately important power of the middle rank. Theprecess of decline has been 

very evident, despise the intermittent prenowilcemants from public men about 
this or that British“achievement} whose transparent desire to cheer up the 
people is oon tenptibly obvious, There are times when to be English is,it 
seems,to be destined for endless humiliations(57). For John Holloway, the 
most important fact about eontemporary English life is that it did net wder- 
go the radical transformations that took place in somtries which wmderwent 
the traumatic experiences of totalitarianism and defeat in var. Ancient 
tradi nns and continuities remained wmdisturbed(58), In cultural matters 

we find an mrepentant insularity and an involvement with native elemen ts 
and traditions,as against the cosmopolitan innovations of the Modern Move- 
ment. There is a general asidance of both the abs tract- analytical“ and the 
“visionary~daemenic” as modes of thought—-say,Hegel at ene extreme, Desto- 
evsky at the other(59). Transformation is a necessary medecine that may be 
nasty but will havelte be swallowed by the English for their owm goed. Tol- 
erance has been carried to abs and even sinister lagths,regarding both 
suttee and widows’ pensions as ly “valid” of dealing with the same prob- 
lem(60), The existence of an manred police foree is till perhaps the most 
single significant fact about Baglish public life. As Holloway has pointed 
out,there is stark contrast between the references to wartime torture in 

the writings of Sartre and th reality of William Gelding's treatment ef 

the same thing in FRee Fall(61). It is not wise for Americans to be hooked 
on excitement,sinee their society as a whole could use a little English tran- 
quillity(62), If American crities---and those Englishmen who imitate then 
are likely to greet the appearance of some new artistic phemomenen with an 
eager though measy cry of “exciting",British crities are equally likely to 
utter a crispy dismissal,such as "rubbish", Margaret Drabble in a radio 
interview: "I don't want to write an experimental novel to be read by people 
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people in fifty years,who will say.ah,well,yes,she foresaw what was coming, I'm 
Just not interested. I'd rather be at the end of a dying tradition,which I ad- 
mire,than at the beginning of a tradition which I deplore"(65), The way in 
which the popularity of American culture co-exists with a loathing ef American 
political behaviour is an interesting global phenomenon, Adrian Mitchell: 


“The disease of the British artist since 1945 has been a compulsion to stay small, 


to create perfect miniatures,to take no major risks, Stay small and the critics 
will handle you with as much care as a glass paper-weight. Get big and they're 
forced to drop you. Gore Vidal: I never much liked the classical canon in 
American literature. I always thought that our great novelists were minor 
provincial writers....Moby Dick is a very bad novel. I think I could prove 
it,given 5,000 words"(66), William Carlos Williams's desire to separate 
American poetry from all British influences,and to use the American language 
as it came from the mouths of Polish nothers“ (67). The inflated bad prose 

in many American novels vs the prevalent non-style of Inglish novels, There is 
an effective paredy of this kind of writing in Doris Lessing's 

Ia tank; "The fellows were out Saturday-mighting true-hearted, the wild-hearted 
Saturday-night gang of true friends, Buddy, Dave and Mike, Snowing, Snew-cold, 
The cold of cities in the daddy of cities,New Tork. But true to us. Buddy, the 
ape-shouldered stood apart and stared," Thomas Hinde is most interesting when 
he describes his experiences of teaching writingin an American miversity( 69): 
"My own feeling was that never again could I write the innocent books I had 
written before. I sensed tet I had been blundering about in my writing in a 
way which was both dangerous and improper.” He goes on to mention the danger 
of this directing of full consciousness onto a proces’ that has previously been 
habitual and amateur: that it ean lead to “sterile cleverness and works created 
mainly for other writers or,wrse still,other critics,” Dan Jacobsen objected 
to the idea,which he fowmd still academically doninant, that novels should be 
impersonal, wholly dramatised structures,with everything "shom" rahter than 
Co) "teld",and the author conspicuous by his absence, He argues, very plausib- 
ly, for a return of the author as narrator and commentater,with a right to let 
his om wice be heard, Yet it is surprising that he advances these ideas as 

' if they were wholly new and subversive, as though the dominanee of the crit- 
ical orthodoxy of impersonality in fiction were total and wmchallenged, It 

is sad that he showed himself mavare of the argymen ts put forward in Wayne 


Ce Booth's t (1961). Nigel Dennis, Gardés of Identity 
(1955) is surely one of the most brilliant novels of its decade (71). Andrew 
Sinclair: "At two in the morning all men are equal"(76). 


Doris Lessing, The Golden Notebook: “I said: I suppose you are writing that 
great American novel, ,yowg here in search of an Identity. Right „he 

said," One understands English life and attitudes infinitely better after a 
spell in the United States—--witmess Martin Green's 4 Mirror for Anglo-Saxons. 
We are familiar with the way in which the heroes of American novels are def- 
iant kesewes solitaires,who persist in moral childisimess or at best adolesc- 
ence, and find it very difficult to establish and maintain normal,mature 

sexual relations, In celebrated passage in his life of Hawthorne Henry James 
wrote: "No State, in the European sense of the sord, and indeed barely a speci- 
fic name, No sovereign,ne court, no personal loyalty,no aristocracy,no church, 
no clergy,no army,no diplomatic service,no country gentlemm,no palaces, no 
castles, nor manors,nor old œ wmtry houses,no parsonages,nor thatched cottages, 
nor ivied ruins; no cathedrals,nor abbeys,nor little Norman churches; no great 
wmiversities nor public schools---ne Oxford, nor Eton, ner Harrew no literat- 
ure, no bovels,no museums,no pictures,no pelitical society, no sporting class 
~--no Epsom nor Ascot: (81) Some such list as that might be dram up of the 
absen t things in American life~--especially in the american life of 40 fosrs ayy’ 
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In A World Elsewhere(1967) Richard Poirier has glossed this passage by remark- 
ing that 19th-century American novelists made determined efforts te evade even 
the slight ano unt ef social density that existed at that time in bheir cowmtry, 
by habitually retreating in their work into real or imaginary Mldernesses, 
where metaphysical values were mere important than social ones, Lionel Trill- 
ing: "...if American novels of the past,whatever their merits ef intensity 

and beauty, have given us very few substantial or memorable people, this is 
because one of the things that makes(sic.for substamtiality of character in 
the novel is precisely the notation of manners,that is to say, of class traits 
modified by personality"( The Liberal Imagination,pp.261-2). He goes on to 
point out that the great characters of American fiction,like Ahab or Natty 
Bumppo,are mythic embodiments ef ideas whose “very freedom from class gives 
them a large and glowing generality”, In the fiction of the "absurdist" or 
"comic-apocalyptie” school( Thomas Pynchon,Joseph Hel ler, John Barth, ) 

the tragic,the violent and the comic are interwoven, The conventionsef the 
realistic school may be held,but only for so lemg as it suits the author; at 
any moment they may be undermined by some mashanedly fantastic or surrealist 
device, The characters are in no sense “rewmded" er substantial“; they are 
presented like the boldly dram, two-dimensipnal figures in a comic strip(82),. 
mere is often a pervasive sense of disaster. In a splendid essay “Days of 
Wrath and Laughter” in his Trials of the Word(1965),R. . B. Lewis shows the 
preoccupation with\the biblical apocalypse evident in much 19th-century Americ- 
an fiction, In Nathanael West ene finds an immediate ancestor of the comic- 
apocalyptic school, The novella The Dream Life of ell reads like a 
surrealist five~finger exercise, If his people are two-dimensional figures, 

an immense pathos surrownds them, One thinks,for instance,of the seedy Chapl- 
innesque clowm,Harry Greener, in The Day of the Lecust,going through his old 
theatrical routines like a steadily running-dewm clockwork toy(83). Like The 
Day of the lecust,Ralph Ellison's The Invisible Man ends with a riot, a vivid 
image of apecalyptic destruction, A boek about a latter-day Candide,it is a 
major example of the literary genre know as the “negro novel“, but ultimately 
refers to the Human Condition in general, The invisibility is not merely that 
of the Negro whom white people are accustomed to "locking through", but points 
to the common otate of individual alienation in mass urban society (84). The 
multiple collision of his tory, violence and absurdity is enlarged in Heller's 
Catech-22(1962)(85). It is hard to imagine a book like CGateh-22 being written 
about, say, the French Resistance, rather than the U. 8. air foree, In such 
contexts the tradf tonal values of bravery and self-sacrifice that are ridicul- 
ed in Gateh-22 preserve their credibility, In absurdist or conie-apoealyptie 
Fat tunidppéeri.tepulses seen to be at work, The first of them is,in its 
om way,realistic,i.e. it grapples with the “incredible reality” and tries 

to understand it,if not make it credible. The difficulty is that American 
reality is constantly transcending itself,moving to heights ef horror or 
absurdity that leave the most extravagantly inventive novelist lagging be- 
hind, One's immediate response to hearing of the assassinationof me Kennedys 
was that the events had the sick inevitability of episodes in a tightly 
plotted absurdist novel, Passages that strike the outsider as wildly exagger- 
ated} can in fact be no more than straightforward descriptions of a bizarre 
rea 11 ty (86), He goes through the usual facial gymmastics, As Marshall McLuhan 
has remarked,in America one is in the car: in Europe one is on the read(88), 
Much American absurdist fiction relates to thrillers,comic strips and cheap 
science fiction in ways that make it a literary equivalent @ of Pop art. 
writers with literary pretensions,such as Stanley Crawiford, Terry Southern 
or Jeremy Larner,seem to me to offer a more authentic accomt of driving 

than a British thriller-writer such as Ian Fleming, whose works are full of 
similar episodes and knowingess about cars generally(89). There is a distinetim 
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between the wish to reach outward,centrifugally,to a shared wrld of exper- 
iences,whether these are treated satirically,derisively or elegiacally; and 
the opposed,or centripetal,desire to stress the sheer artificiality of writ- 
ing a nfovel as an elaborate verbal structure(90). Wittgenstein, Tractatus, 5. 6: 
"The limits of my language mean the limits of my world. The mention of Witt- 
genstein is not fortuitous,for both Thomas Pynchon and John Barth al ude to, 
or quote from the Tractatus in their novels, In the9 of Pynchon's Y, a German 
radio engineer in South West Africa called Mendaugen receives a mysterious 
signal,which,on being decoded,reveals his owm name,plus a pregnant phrase; 
"' The remainder of the message,' Weissmann continued,'New reads; DIEWELTIS* 
ALLES WASSERPALLIST'. "The world is all that the case 18s, Mondaugen said. 
Ive heard that somewhere before, The phrase is the open ing proposition of 
the Tractatus, The phrase recurs later in Y,,when a strange creature called 
Charisma,a shapeless entity always hidden mder a blanket,sttarts to sing(91): 
“,.e?71f the wrld is all that the case 1½ mat's a pretty discouraging basis/ 
ee" We find the phrase in Barth's The End of The Road and ihe Sot-weed Factor 
(92). There is an astonishing imbalance between Barth's verbal brilliance and 
skill as a pasticheur,and the narromess of his emotional range. Giles Goat— 
Boy Is, among many other things, the campus novel to end alls; but another reason 
for academic approval of the novel may reflect the fact that it is an explie~ 
ater's paradise, Robert Scholes rhapsedically refers te it as a new holy book 
for our tines (94). For much of the time I am reminded less of a campus than of 
a camp, the dreadful enclosed system of_]'wivers concentrationnaire, The delib- 
erate coolness that generally characterises the writers of the comic-~apoplyectic 
school can very readily turn inte an inhuman coldness, This distinguishes them 
from writers such as West and Ellison, There 1s a recurrent preoccupation 
with deformity in West's writing,e.g. one of the pititful letters sent to 
Miss Lonelyhearts from a girl born without a nose; I sit and look at myself 
all day and cry. I have a big hole in the middle of my face that scares people 
even myself so I cant blame the boys for not wanting to take nd ut! For West 
such things are ene more outrage inflicted en a suffering humanity, For 
Pynchon, on the other hand, they are a matter for comic relief; "Collected for hr 
her in the anteroom that day were a rogues’ gallery of malformed, A bald 
wman without ears contemplated the gold imp~clock,skin flush and shiny fron 
temples to ecciput, Beside her sat a younger girl,whose skull was fissured 
such that three separate peaks,paraboloid in shape,protruded above the hair, 
which continued dom either side ef a densely aened face like a skipper's 
beard,” And se on for a whole paragraph €f fastidiow prose(96), Much of the 
most admired American fiction ef the last ten years seems te spring from a 
radically desensitised respense to life, I. Ws went te the pessibilities 
of dehwamisation, Pynchon has a far lighter tough than Barth and is net 
obsessively repetitive, It describes the attempts of a middle~aged Baglishman, 
Hubert stencil,te find a mysterious creature called v., mob had once attracted 
his father, & and had various manifestations as Victoria Wren, Veremica Neng- 
ese, Ver Mereving,a rat called Vereniea,the state of Jenezusla, an imaginary 
comtry called Vheissu,a New Yrok bar called the V-nete,the German weapons 
know as v. 1 and V,2,and the city ef Valetta in Malta, Pynchon combines the 
iatrieacy of his plotting with a symbelist openness to all possible elements 
suggested hy the letter W. and is at liberty to intersperse the boek with lon 
episodes dram from obscure tracts of modern history that have no visible 
connection with the central quest(97). The most striking end extended examples 
of dehumanization occur when Benny Profane has a spell as nightwatchman at an 
dastitute called Anthroresearch Associates, guarding two humanoid en ti ties (98). 
Pro fene reflects; “Someday,please God,there wuld be am all-electric woman, 
Maybe her name would be Violet. Any problems with her, you could look it up 
in the maintenance mdpal....Remove and replace, vas all." Much of this was 
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this was anticipated by Marshall McLuhan in the title essay of The Mechanical 
Bride(1951). v. herself is shown to have more and more artificial parts incor- 
porated into her the novel develeps-—--in a way that recalls but goes beyond 
Swift's “A Beautiful Young Nymph Going to Bed“ —— including an artificial eye 
containing a clock, “An inanimate object of desire“: “skin radimt with the 
bloom of some new plastics beth eyes glass but mow containing photoelectric 
cells, connected by silver electrodes to eptic nerves of purest copper wire..." 


I. We B, Lewis Suggestively relates v. te dudru in Lawrence's rrr 
whe is described as a new Daphme,turning not inte a tree but a machine"( Trials 
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of the Werd,1965,p.231)(99). Lawrence regarded the mechanisation of humanity 
with rage and despair,whilst Pynchon sees it as a subject for cool,amused con- 
templation. One cannot feel at all happy about the impetus mich Pynchon and 
Barth have given to comtless inferior essays in the absurdist vein by aspiring 
American novelists(100), By far the most prominent computer in fiction is in 

where the giant computer WESAC not only dominates the action of 
the book, but actually writes it. The implication seems clear; if good old- 
fashioned “plettiness" is what ene wants,then the computer can be programmed 
to provide it mere effectively than any merely human author, American writers 
also show thenovel opening itself to non~literary elements ef the comic~strip, 
the thriller and science fiction, Yet the cost has been high: the novel has 
increasingly abandoned richness for ingenuity, Readers who regard the absurdist 
novelists with bemusemmt or distaste may well turn with relief te the greater 
human ce trality of Bellew, Lewis refers to "symptems of an impateinet cow ter- 
impulse,a restive disciaimer of the apocalyptic temper"(g,cit.»P.234),and quotes 
from one of the innumerable(101) mposted lettersof Moses Herzog: “Safe,comf- 
ortable people playing at crisis, 2liemmation apocalypse and desperation,make me 
sick,” Herzog wants to get away from the Waste Land mentality,and complains 
that “we love apecalypses too much and crisis ethies and florid extremism with 
all its thrilling language”, Bellow has said,"I think that the development 
of realism in the 19th century is still the major event of modern literature” 
(Writers at Werk: THird Series, 1967, p. 180) (102). Two notable additions t the 
comic~apocalyptic canon are Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse Five and Pynchon's 
Gravity's Reainbey, both originating in the final phase of the Second world War. 
Pynchon takes real history and real geography and transposes them into his own 
verbal miverse, The book is beautifully written, encyclopaedieally knowledge- 
able, and profoundly inhuman, A monster of a book,it may be, at long last, the 
Great American Novel( 103), 
In his early novels Evelyn Waugh offered some interesting anticipations of the 
American ee ee e black comic,mamner(the end of Vile Bodies, A 

e wards the end of his life he came te act out more and more 
the public role of a lovable inglish eccentric, He became increasingly involved 
with an intense private cult of the Inglish Catholic aristocracy,of the habdful 
of Catholic families who had(104) hept the faith quietly alive im Ragland from 
the Reformation enwards until therenascence of Catholicism in the 19th century, 
The myth of the English Christian gen tlemen whe is an inevitable victim of the 
modern world came increasingly to dominate his responses, Conor Cruise O'Brien 
has referred to “Mr Waugh's private religion,on which he has superimpesed Cath- 
Olicism,much as newly converted pagans are @aid te superimpose a Christian nom- 
en ola ture on their ancient eu ts of trees and thunder"(Maria Cross, 1983, p. 130) 
(105). Both anthony Powell and Waugh are satiriecally interested in the London 
circles,partly fashionable,partly artistic,that had been more cheerfully des- 
cribed and exposed in the early in the early novels of Aldous Huxley, of the 
two,Waugh is more cruel,hysterical and gay. In afternoon Men Powell first est- 
blished the fictional territory that he continues te occupy nearly forty years 
la$eft is a world where(118) members of the aristocracy,often slightly eccemtric 
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or seedy and never of first brilliance,associate with writers,artists or mus 
~icians,and other, less clearly talented,inhabitants of bohemia, As Walter 
Allen has said,it can be geographically located at the point where Mayfair 
meets Soho. In the later volumes of The Music of Time this wrld has been 
reinforced by businessmen and---during the war years-—--by soldiers, but it 
has never lost its basic flavow,. The short sentences andlacenic wmderstate- 
ment are characteristic of Afternoon Men andj,and they have often 
been contrasted with the style of The Music of Time,which, though equally 
mannered,is elaborate,leisurly,and-—--in the oinion of wsygpathetic readers 
~—long-winded(119), One is wicertain how far Powell can appeal outside his 
owm culture, Edmund Wilson is perhaps representative of American opinion: ¥ 
"I den' t see why you make so much fuss about him, He's just entertaining 
enough to read in bed late at night in summer"( fhe Bit Between My Teach, p. 
536). English society is still,in contrast to America,both a physically con- 
pact and a remarkably cehesive society. Oxford,Cambridge,the major public 
schools,all have connections with theprincipal London foci of intellectual, 
.; professional and business life, A surprising number of people know each 
other, or at least know of each other,and links are preserved between dispar- 
I ate circles by a network of friends or relations, or friends of friends, This 
state of affairs is what outsiders bitterly and rightly denounce as the “old 
-boy network"(123), For Powell,an American critic James Hall writes,"life is 
a series of small shocks to be met with slightly raised eyebrows and the 
instantaneous question of how it all fits"; Jenkins is always displaying a 
"polite surprise“ at some fresh manifestation of absurdity or wmpredictabil- 
ity in his his surrowmdings(124), Even the most overtly realistic novel is t 
some extent about its om inherited conventions,a notion updated and simplif 
-ied by Marshall McLuhan as the medium is the nessage (226). C. P. Snow's 
Strangers and Brothers has many admirers---more,perhaps,than The Music of 
Time---and it does investigate whole areas of contemporary experience that 
other novelists are either disinclined or mequipped to deal with, Snow is 
u\iquely concerned with the public life,with power struggles and politics. 
"Lewis Eliot is myself," He is well known for having argued that the scient- 
ists are more fitting guardians of humanistic tradition thatn the most admir 
-eå literary figures of the 20th century,whom he sees as implicitly(134) or 
explicitly helping the advance of totalitarianism, The scimtists “have the 
future in their bones“, while the nen of letters are distinguished by a vain 
adherence tw vanished values and attitudes, He has complained in 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, that modern literature has shown no 
sign of absorbing the achievements of 2oth-century science, beyond a certain 
amount of trivial and inaccurate allusion, Yet it could be argued that cubist 
painting and Ulysses and The Waste Land,whatever else they may be, can be seen 
as products of a post-Newtonian model of the wmiverse, Marshall MeLuhan has 
show ways in which the daracteristic discontinuities and associations of 
symbolist literature anticipated the patterns and responses imposed by an 
age of electronies,and has seen the gyvant-garde artists as antennae pick- 
ing up impending changes as yet imperceptible to the ordinary man; thus 
having, in their om way,the future in their bones, Snow has never shom any 
openness to the idea that changes in science and changes in art and liter- 
ature may both be part of the same Weltanschaumeg,nor, indeed, that literat- 
ure may depend on any causes other than the mere whim of thelwriter.He has 
at least arguable grounds for condeming the ideological opinions of Powd 
and Eliot and Yeats--~his attack has been enlarged on in a notably poor 
books Me Renetignaries, by John R. Harrison, Yet he also attacked, on liter- 
oo writers mone could certainly not accuse of political (135) 
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such as Joyce and Virginia Woold and Dorothy Richardson, for what he sees as 
the disintegratory effect of their fiction, Snow intensely dislikes their 
adherence to the stream of conscioumess, their reduction, as he sees it,of 
fiction to a record of disjointed momentary sensations,which he dismisses 
as a passing fad of the twenties and thirties, There is a convenient summary 
of Snow's critical ideas in Rubin Rabinovitz's R t st erimen: 
Ip the English Novel 1950-1960). His position echoes the rejection of Modern- 
ism by other contemporary English writers,such as Philip Larkin and Robert 
Conquest. Yet in Snow's case it is peculiarly paradoxical,for it implies that 
whereas im science change is inevitable, in literature it is wdesirable. He 
18, adnittedly, an avowed admirer of Proust, but he clearly reads him in a way 
that ignores him as a literary innovater,and pushes him back into the 19th- 
century realistic tradition, Saul Bellew is another novelist who adheres,in 
principle,to the conventions of 19th-century realism(136). In general, first - 
person narration falls into two kinds, In one,the narrator is no more than 

a detached observer who records the events takingplace arowmd him and keeps 
his om personality as mobtrusi ve as possible; a good example is the 

"camera eye" of Isherwood'’s early 3 ies, In thdéother kind, the narrator is 
actively involved in the story,often as the centrial character: here,of course 
Proust is the great exenplar (139), Snow falls foul of the danger that the 7 
"camera eye” method of narration will make the story~teller seem excessively 
inquisitive,even something of an eavesdropper and gur. Though Eliot's 
personality remains in many respects éelusive,one carries away the impression 
that he is an indefatigable recipientof other people's confidences,and the 
kind of person whe is given to listening quietly and intently to priva te( 140) 
conversations. One tends to find passages like this: II got w to a. No, 
please, stay, Levis, he'said,'I want you to hear this.. It is a somewhat 
transparent device, and it is particularly obtrusive in The Conscience of the 
Rich,where we have to believe that Eliot,a Gentile and something of a social 
outsider,is so completely accepted by an aristocratic and clannish Jewish 
family that he is able to be present at their most intimate family discussions 
(141). It is to The Masters that we must turn if ve wish te see Snow at his 
most effective in using Eliot as an observer, This story of Cambridge college 
polities has become deservedly popular,and has been accurately described by 
Lionel Trilling as "a paradigm of the political life". The real interest 
is(not\gentred/in Jago but in the cross-currents of intrigue and bargaining 
that surround him in the smalll,jealous(142) world of senior common-room( 143) 
In a at the end of the corridors of power Lewis Eliot finds death's 
door( 148). 

Since the Second World War many novels have contained images of collective 
catastrophe,whether in conventional literary terms or as science fiction. 
Snow on Orwell's Nineteen Bighty-Four: the strongest wish that the future 


should not exist"("If th seientists have the future in their bones, then 


the traditional culture responds by wishing the future did not exist“ - 
The Two Cultures). It is(149) a book about life after the apocalypse has hap- 
pened; at the same time it is shot through with wistful nostalgic recollect- 
ions of life before the disaster, In a radically disillusioned version of 
the Wellsian "little man",Orwell projects all his om distaste for contemp- 
orary society in ening To forir. One has seen a remarkable revival of 
interest in Galsworthy(150),sparked off by an interminable television serial 
-isation of The Forsyte Saga. John Osborne offers a clear example of this 
tendency to look back to a vanished era: Colonel Redfern,the only sympathetic 
character in Look Back in Anger,exemplifies it,and so,at a lower social 
level,does Archie Rice in The Entertainer: both are anachronistic Edwardian 
survivals. Angus Wilson is both a writer of middle-brow appeal and true N 
Al tettona (Jg 
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On its first appearance Lucky Jim was assumed to inhefiyt the comic manner 
of the early Waugh; but some readers also related it to famous works of 
Edwardian comic fiction,like Wells's Kipps or Bennett's The Card, John 
Holleway in The Charted Mirrer also pointed out the parallel between Lucky 
dim and Jerome's Three Men ina Boat. Amis has show himself to be assertiv 
-ely anti-~modern,anti-experimen tal, anti-cosmopolitan(162). Jim Dixen has 
no cimmitment to the history he is supposed to teach, and he loathes Prof- 
essor Welch's bogus attempts to revive the past by means of handicrafts 
and madrigal singing. Nveprtheless Amis's attachment to a central thread 
of inglish insular nonconformism,and his distaste for cosmopolitan modem 
-ism,were sufficiently pronowmeed for Martin Green, in his 

= t place him in a select pantheon representative of the trad 
-itional English virtues,the other heroes being Lawrence,Leavis and Orwel], 
The point is made explicitly in his third novel,I Like It Here,when Garnet 
Bowen, on visiting Fielding's tomb at Lisbon, falls into a vein of mexpect 
~ed seriousness; “Perhaps it was worth dying in your forties if two hund- 
red years later you were the only non-con temporary, novelis could be 
read with maffected and wholehearted interest, thebnly one who never had 
to be apologised for or excused on the grounds of chnaging taste, And how 
enviable to live Ahe\ in| world of his novels,where duty was plain,evil arde 
out of malevolence and a starving wayfarer could be ip ed indoors with 
out hesitation and without fear. . (164). g 5 like a pro- 
longed proleptic elegy for Jenny's lost virginity itself a symbol for tra 
-ditional pieties( 167). Qne Fat Englishman: “outside every fat man there 
was an even fatter man trying to close in," Beth Waugh's 
Ruins and Le P. Hartley's Facial Justice are satirical,anti-utepian treat 
ments of an imaginary totalitarian England; both seem to reflect the infl 
uence of Orwell(of of Orwell's own models,Wells's When the Sleeper Wakes 
and Huxley's Brave New World),and indicated an immense distadste for the 
vel fare state and the planned society associated with the post-war Labour 
Government(176). The writex@f anti-utopias is inevitably conservative, 
since he hates or fears what the future may bring(177). The creation of 
an equally convincing projection of the future in optimistic or truly 
ytepian terms is extraordinarily difficult,if not impossible: Wells's 
å Madern Utepia is no match for his earlier The Time Machine, Anthony 
Burgess embodies the oppesition between nes ia and nightmare in an 
exemplary form, A passionate Joyeean,he is theene English novelist of his 
generation who has the verbal inventiveness, energy, and self-confidence 
that one takes for granted in American fiction, He is a very derivative 7 
writer; the influence of Waugh is apparent passim, What characterises his 
fiction is a mique sense of humour combined with a desolate philosophic- 
al despair that makes B,reess one of the few novelists to whose wrk the 
much-absued label "black comedy" can reasonably applied(178), In The 
Right to am Answer,the cheerful but shifty and mean pub landlord, Ted 
Arden,claims to be descended from Shakespeare's mother's family,and in | 
his attic a long-lost quarto of Hamlet is discovered Ted's claim to 
family recollections of Shakespeare——"”'E'à got a dose, Theis black one 
ad given it im"——was later worked up by Burgess inte a whole novel, I- 
thing Like the An 181). In the epigraph to Tremor of Intent Burgess 
quotes from Eliet: “The worst that can be said of most ef our malefact- 
ors,from statesmen to thieves,is that they are not men enough to be dam 
bed. A Clockwork Orange is his mest brilliant and blackest achievement; 
the invention of an idelect is an estraerdimary acheievemn t( 182). Alex, 
morally but not mentally stwted makes ít clear that he has chosen 
evil as a deliberate act of spiritual freedom in a world of sub—-human 
confermists, Like Waugh,Burgess fuses Comedy with horror. Marcuse; 
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"Bourgeois society reuained an order which was overshado wed, broken, refuted 
by another dimension which was irreconcilably anatgonistie te the order of 
business. . . „ Aud in the literature, this ether dimension is represented net 

by the religious,spiritual,moral heroes(whe often sustained the established 
order) but rather by such disruptive characters as the artist,the prestitute, 
the adultress,the great criminal and outeast,the warrior, the rebel-poet, the 
devil, the fool---those whe don’t earn a living,at least not in shcerderly 
and normal vay (ns Dimensional Mem, 1964, pp. 58-9). This is the opposition 
between the masses of the spiritually dead and null, and those who,however 
evil they may be, are at least alive, Balzae's Vautrin stands seme way be- 
hind Mex, but his more immediate literary antecedent is the young Catholic 
diabolist Pinkie in Graham Greene's Brighton Reek. The accomt ef the intens 
-ive course of aversion—therapy Alex wdergoes,poses a profomd problem; in j| 


what sense is a man whe has been foreed to be good better than a man who 
deliberately asserts his humanity by choosing evil? Fer the behaviouristic J 
pragmatism that inven ts such procedures, the question is presumably meaning] Pa 
Tess (184). A 
The great early novels,such as Don Quixote and Wees, contain a high i 
percentage of literary-eritical reflection,and offer a runing commentary 

on their om procedures, They reflect,admittedly,a different kind of w- 
certainty, that stems not from extreme gophistication er critical self-consci 
-ousness, But from simple temerity about enterprise of writing novels, Man) 
18th-century novels keep nervously close to more familiar ways of establish 
~ing verisimilitude;: they pretend to be travel beoks,or collections of lett- 
ers, or faithful autobiographies,or accurate transeripts of ancient manuscripts, 
or even, as with Henry Mackenzie's The Man of Feeling,a bundle of disconnect- — 
ed fra nen ts rescued from use as waste-paper(189). In the 19th century novel 
the author became less of a presence,as frankly before us as Montaigne is in 
his essays,and dwindled to a voice,a commentator obtruding from time to time 
through the chinks of an incresingly autonomeus narrative,to offer reflection; 
or speculations on the action, With the advent of a consciously dramatic and 
impersonal form of the novel, his remant of the authorial presence would be 
swept away. In the celebrated words ofJoyce's tephen Dedalus: “The artist, 
like the God of the creation,remains within or behind or beyond or above his 
handiwork, invisible,refined out of existence,indifferent,paring his finger- 
nails."This approach(190),valid and mlightening in its om terms,was im- 
prudently seized on by critics and teachers, and turned into a set of rules, T 
The reaction against the dogmatic banishment of the author seems t have 
started independently by several different critics in the late fifties: Kath 
~leen Tilletsen, The Teller and the Tales . J. Harvey, The Art of George Eliot j 
Wayne C. Booth, The Rhetoric of Fiction. Even in the most rigorously imperson 
-al and dramatised piece of fiction the author's voice will be implicit and 
palpably there. Booth talks of the author's "second self"(a phrase taken fro 
Edward Dowden) or the "implied narrator“( 191). There are places in Tristram 
Shandy where the persona slips and the author appears. The distance between 
the actual author and his implied narrator is liable,in early novels,to fluc 
-tuate considerably, and at times dwindle to zere(193). Gide's The Coiners, 

a brilliant but frigid performance,must be the most thorough example of a 
novel about writing a novel since Tristram Shandy. Borges is also much con- 
cerned with probing,or exposing by asserting,the fictional illusion(197). In 
his story “Pierre Menard,Author of Don Quixote",a 2o0th-century French author 
learns Spanish and undertakes the gigantic task of qriting Don Quixote again 
in exactly the same wwords, “The texts of Cervantes and that of Menard are 
verbally identical, but the second is almost infinitely richer, " He shows 
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two identical passages take on different meanings if one assumes that one was 
written in the 17th century and one in the 20th. would not the attributing 
of The Imitation of Christ to Louis Ferdinané Céline or James Joyce be a suff- 
icient renovation of its tenuow spiritual values? (198). Thdlate Flann 0'Bri- 
en's At Swim-Two-Birds made no impact at all when it was published in 1939, but 
after the book was reprinted in 1960 it attracted a growing circle of state. 
ers. John Wain has described it as "the only real masterpiece in English that 
is far too little read and discussed", It both contains a novel with a novel, 
and embodies the idea of a Promethean or Luciferian revolt against the novel- 
ist mo, as Sartre said of Mauriac,wants to play God. The narrator,a clever but 
slothful studmt,living in gen teel poverty in Dublin, is writing a novel about 
a character called Trelliswho is writing a novel,most of whose characters are 
taken from the works of and ther writer called „In Trellis's story the 
characters plot against him while he is asleep, It juggles cleverly with levels 
of reality(199). This brilliant novel was fortunately given a second chanee to 
establish a reputatim, Without doubt the most ambitious novel of this kind to 


have appeared in England in the last decade was Doris Lessing's The Golden Note 


book(200), Margaret Drabble,in The Millstene,lets her heroine discover the 
manuscript of a novel that a supposedly loyal frienii has been writing about 
herz she reads through it with momting horror at the cepious distortions 
and misrepresen tations it contains, In A, 3, Byatt’s The Game one ef the two 
sisters who are the central characters publishes a novel in which experiences 
involving the ether sister are improved on and written up fer literary pur- 
poses,with,in the end,disastrous results(204), Michael Frayn's The Tin Man, 
David Lodge's The British Musews is Falling Dom end John Barth's nevels,are 
all examples of what Wells called “the frane getting into the pie ture“, were t 
the author's act of writing is included in the field of the novel (210). 
The extreme structuralists refuse to set “fiction” against reality“, since 
‘reality’ too is just another text, the text of han. ene mere verbal con- 
seig. Culler,Structuralist Poetica,p.140). Victor Sage makes cogent object 
-ions this view in his article en "Fiction" in Roger Povler,ed.,4 Dictien- 
=ary.@f Moder Critical Terma). In his studied defence of realism, David 
Ledge has put the objection with Jehnsonian bluntness; History may be, in 
a philesophical sense, a fiction, but it dees not feel like that when we miss 
a train or somebody starts a war"( 1971p. 33) 
(215). The historical novel has often been faveured by Marxists,who claim a 
particularly intimate relationship te the processes of history, and was the 
object of a magisterial study by Georg Lukaes( 216). David Caute's 
oz the West(1966) is a leng, naturalistic wrk set in contemporary Africa, with 
a prominent thesis abeut the collapse ef imperialism and the final stages ef 
capitalism, Its raw, bleeding naturalism; sex,violemece,atrocitiess high-flying 
intellectualism; and large massimilated chmks ef recent history of the Congo 
and Algeria(29%)¢, Pynchen's I. might have suggested the terse title to John 
Ber ger s G There is one contemporary British novelist whe seems to have given 
remarkable evidence of the possibilities ef a censeious realism,and ef the 
use of history in fictien---J, G, Farrell, frp ubles91970) »The Siege ef Krish- 
napur( 1873), he Singapore Grip( 1978) (228). 
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Isaiah Berjin,Historical Inevitability.(|7++) 
There is,at any rate among philosophers of history,if not among historiand,a tend- 
ency to return to the ancient view that all that is,is(objectively viewed) best; 
that to explain is(in tha@last resort) to justify; or that to know all is to for- 
give all; ringing falseho as(charitably described as half-truths) which have led 
to special. pleading(3). Comte saw no depth in darkness; he demanded evidemee... 
The notion that men were objects in Nature---that human history could be tyrped into 
a natural science by the extension to human beings of a kind of sociolo 
zoology,analogous to the study of bees and beavers,which Condorcet had so ardently 
advocated and so confidently prophesied- this simple behaviourism had provided a 
reaction against itself(4)....Comte di commit the enormities of a Ia Mettrie 
or a Buchner. He did not say that his was,or was reducible to a kindof physics; 
put his conception of sociology pointed in that direction---of one complete and 
all-embracing pyramid of scientific knowledge; one methods; one truths; one scale of 
rational,"scientific" values, This obstinate craving for unity andsymmetry at the 
expense of experience is with us di st111(5). There «ist personal an ersonal 
theories of history. On the one hand,theories according to which the lives of 
entire peoples and societies have been decisivley influenced by exceptional indiv- 
iduals--—-or,alternatively,doctrines according to which what happens occurs as a 
result not of the wishes and purposes of identifiable individuals, but of those 
of large numbers of unspecified persons,with the qualification that these collective 
wishes and goals are not solely or even largely determined by impersonal factors, 
and are therefore not wholly or largely deducible from knowledge of natural forces 
alone (6). On either view,it becomes the business of historians to investigate who 
wanted what, and when, and where,in what way...eAgainst this kindof interpretation, 
„there is a cluster of views...according to which all explanations in terms of 
human intentions rest on a mixture of wanity and stubbenn ignorance. These views 
rest on the assupmtion...that the behaviour of men is made what it is by factors 
largely beyond the control of individuals; for instance,by the influence of physical 
factors, or of environment,or of custom; or by the natural“ growth of some er 
unit---a race, a nation,a class, a biological species; or by some entity®@ concé4ved 
in even less emprirical terms---a "spiritual organism",a religon,a civilization,a 
Hegelien(or Buddhist) WorlagPirit....Those who incline to this impersoanl inter- 
pretatiamof historical change...are committed by it to placing the ultimate responsi 
-bility # for what happens upon impersonal or “trans-—versonal" “super-personal" enti 
tles or forces“, the evolution of which is regarded as being identical with human 
history(7)....Thus nations or cultures or civilizations for Fichte or Hegel (and 
Spengler; and one is inclined,though somewhat hesitantly,to add Professor Arnold 
Toynbee) are certainly not merely convenient collective terms for individuals poss- 
essing certain characteristics in commons; but are more real“ and more “concrete” 
than the individuals who compose them, Individuals remain abstract“ prese becuase 
they are mere “elements” or "=spects","mometimts” artificially abstracted for 
purposes, and literally without existence. . . apart from the wholes of which they form 
a part, nuch as the colour of a thing, or its shape, or its value are ebenen ts“ or 
“attributes” or nodes“ or aspects“ of concrete objects-—-isolated for convenience, 
but thought of as { existing independently---on their own-—-only because of some 
weakness or confusion in the analysing intellect(8)....Men do as they do, end thi k 
as they think, largely as a "function" of the inevitable evolution of the "class" as 
a whole---from Wich it follows that the history and development of classes can be 
studied independently of the biographies of their component individuals(9)..., 
Tae notion that history obeys laws,whether natural or supermnatural,that every event 
of human life is an element in a necessary pattern has deep metaphysical origins, 
Infatuation with the natural sciences feeds this stream, nut is not its sole nor, 
indeed, its principal source, In the first place, there is the teleological outlook Cy 
whose roots reach back to the beginnings of human thought. It oceurs in many 
versions....The purposes re either imposed upon living creatures by their creator, 
or. . internal to their possessors, Evil,vice,imperfection,allt»< various forms of 
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of chaos and error, are, o this view,forms of frustration,impeded efforts to reach subh 
goals,failures due either to mis orte which puts obstacles in the path of self- 
fulfilment,or to misdirected efforts to fulfil some goal not "natural" to the entity 
in question, In this cosmology the world of men is a Single all-inclusive hierarchy 
(13)eeeeUnless an event, or the character of an individual, or the activity of this 
or that institution or group or historical personage, 18 plained as a ng dessary 
consequence of its place in the pattern. . „no explanation...is being provided. The more 
inevitable an event or an action or a character can be exhibited as being,the better 
it has been wnderstood,the profounder the researcher's insisht,the nearer we are to 
the one ul t im te truth(14)....Teleology is not a theory, or hypothesis, but a category 
or framework in ter s of which everything 18, or should be, conceiv d and decribed, The 
influence of this attitude on th® writing of history from the epic of Gilgamesh to 
those enjoyable games of patience which Professor Arnold Toynbve plays with the past 
fand future of mankind. . is too familiar to need emphasis, It enters,however wn- 
consciously,into the thought and language of those who speak of the "rise" and "fall" 
of states or classes or individuals as if they obeyed some irresistible rhythm,...am e 
ebb or tide in human a fairs; as if discoverable regularities had been imposed on 
individuals or "super-individuals" by a Manifest Des tiny, as if the notion of life as 
play were more than a vivid metaphor. I do not of course wish tho imply that metaphors 
and fig res of speech can be dispensed with in ordinary utterance,still less in the 
sciences; only that the danger of illicit "reification"---the mistakémg of words for 
things,metaphors for realities---is even greater in this sphere than is usually sup- 
posed( 15), Patterns, atnospheres“, conplex interrelationships ofmen or citures...cannot 
be analysed away into atomic contituents, Nevertheless to, to take such expressions so 
lietrally that it becomes normal and natural to at tigute to them causal properties, 
active powers, tran se en den tt. properties, hunger for human sacrifice,is to bdfattally 
deceived by nyhts. "Rhythms" is histo ceur,but it is a sinister symptom of one's 
condit@ion to speak of them as "inevitabld, Cultures possess patterns, end ages 
spirits; but to explain human actions as their “inevitable” consequences or express- 
ions is to be a victim of misuse of words,...Teleology is not the only metaphysic of 
history, Side by side with it there has perg€sftted a distinction of appearance and 
reality even mor celebrated but of a somewhat different kind( 16). For the teleolog- 
ical thinker all apparent disorder,inexplicable disaster, gratuitous suffering, m- 
intelligible concatenations of random events, are due not to thenature of things but to 
our failure to discover their purpose, Everything that seems uselss,discordant,mean, 
ugly, vicious, dis torted, 1s needed,if we but knew it,for the harmony of thewhole which 
only the Creator of thewrld,or thewrld itself(if it could become wholly aware of it- 
self and its goals), can know. . At a "deeper" level all processes will always be seen 
to culminate in success,...Teleology is a form of faith capapble of neither confirm- 
ation nor refutation by any kindof experience,....Thettask of explanation...in history 
is the attempt to show the chaos of appearances as an imperfect reflection of he 
perfect order of reality, so that once more everything falls into its proper place. Exp 
-lanation is the discovery of the "wmderlying” pattern, The ideal is now not a distent | 
propsepet beckoning all things and persons towards self-realization, but a self- 
consistent,eternal,ultimate "structtre of reality",compresent “timelessly",as it were, 
with the omfused world of the enses which it casts a distorted image or a feeble 
shadow,and of wihich it is at once the origin,the c „the explanation,and the justif 
1cation (17). . . Finally there is the influence of the natural sciences,...Scientific 
method is surely the very negation of metaphysical speculation; but historically the ona 
is closely interwoven with the other. . . If Newton was able to explain saent 
of every particular constituent of physical nature in terms of a small number of laws 
of great generality,is it not reasonable to suppose that spychological events...the in 
-ternal relationships and eactivities and experiences“ of societies,could be ex- 
plained by the useof similar methods?(18)....This is thevery ideal of 18th-century 
rationalists like d'Holbach and d'Alembert and Condorcet( 19). . . me inevitability of 
historical processes, of trends, of "rises" and "falls",is merely de facto for those who 
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believe that themiverse obeys only "natural laws" which makeit what it is; it is_ge_ 
jure. as well---the justification as well as the explanation~--for those who see such 
wmiformity as not merely sone thing given,brute fact,something mchengeable and un- 
questionable, but as patterns, as plans,purposes,ideals,as thoughts in the mind of a 
rational Deity or(19) Universal Reason, . . as theodicies,...All these theories are form, 
of determinism(20)....They all entail the elimination of the notion of individual 
responsibility(25), Whether such determinism is a valid theory or not,it seems clear th 
that acceptanceof it does not in fact colour the ordinarry thoughts of the majority of 
human beings, nor thosepf his tor i ans, nor even those of natural scientists outside the 
Laboratory. . . mere is a é@lass of expressions which ve constant use(and can scarcely 
do without) like you should not(or need not) have done this"; "why did you make this 
terrible mistake?“; "I could do it,but I would rather not"....Bxpressions of this 
type plainly involve the notion of more than the merely logical possibility of the 
realization of the alternatives other than those whieh were in fact realized, namely 
of differences between situations in which individuals can be reasonably regarded as 
being responsible for their acts, and those in which they can not ...,historians(and 
judges and juries) do attempt to establish,as well as they are able,what these possib- 
ilities are. . mat is called realism...consists precisely in the placing of wht occ- 
urred(or might oceur) in the context of what could have happened(or could happen), 
and in the demarcation of this from what could not. . . upon this capacity all historical 
(as well as legal) justice depends; it alone makes it possible to speak of criticism, 
or praise and blame,as just or deserved or absurd or unfair; this is the sole and 
obvious reason why accidents, fi ~--being by definition unavoidable---are 
necessarily(31) ovtside the category of responsibility end consequently beyond the 
bounds of critivism(32). The irrelevance of the general deterministic hypothesis to 
historical studies must not blind us to its importance as a specific corrective to ig- 
norance,prejudice,dogmatism,and fantasy on the part of Whos judge the behaviour 
of others, For it is plainly a good thing that ye e social 
scientists that the scope of human choice is a good deal more 1 we used 
suppose. . This certainly alters our ideas about the limits of freedom and respons- 
ibility. If we are told that a given case of stealing is due to k@leptomania,we 
protest that the appropriate treatment is not pmishment but a remedy for a disease(35 
"Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien, Je n'impose rien. . . J expose, is a proud 
saying (36), "History has seized us by the throat", Mussolini is reported to have cried 
on learning of the Allied landing in Sicily. Men could be. fought; but once "History" 
herself took the field,resistance was vain Mr Justice Bende is: "The irrsistible is 
often only that which is not resisted." The determinists(78)...further ecnfuse an 
already sufficiently bewildered public about the rleations of value to fact,and,even 
more,the nature and methods of the natural sciences and historical studies(79) 
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1846 
Dec, 19: ...the greenness of his old na - 
: 1847 ; 

: Thiers: "...don't believe all Madame Ge Lieven tells you; c'est une 
bavarde,une menteuse,et une sotte; vous l'avez beaucoup connue,vous avez été 
son amant,n'est-ce pas?" I defended myself from the imputation, and assured 
him that though she had had lovers when she first came to England(28) I never 
had had the nonour of being one of them...."Savez-vous ce que c'est que le 
ae Philippe¥? Le mot est grossier,mais vous le comprendrez. Eh bien, 
c'est un poltron"(29). 12: Guizot said...that,besides,the young Queen was 
impatient to be married,and that if they had not found her a husband,she would 
infallibly have taken a lover, "Vous ne savez pas ce que c'est que ces princ- 
esses Espagnoles et Siciliennes; elles ont le diable au corps,et on a toujours 
dit que si nous ne nous h&tions pas,l'heritier viendrait avant le mari'(33). 
24: I went last night to a ball at the H&tel de ville, where amongst many 
fine people were all the bourgeoisie. it was a magnificent ball and very well 
worth seeing, many of the women very good-looking and well dressed....the 
house extraordinarily fine. From thence to a ball at Madame Pozzo di Borgo's, 
the most beautiful house I ever saw,fitted up with the greatest luxury,and 
recherehé and in excellent taste. There were to be seen all the exquisitely 
fine people,the cream of Parisian society,all the Faubourg St Germain,the 
adherents of the old and frondeurs of the new dynasty,who keep aloof from the 
Court,and live in political obedience to,but in social defiance of,the ruling 
powers. They are knit together by a sort of compact of disloyalty to the de 
facto sovereign,and if any one of them suffers himself or herself to be att- 
racted to Court the of feder immediately loses caste (e). 26: . to the 
University to see Cousin, who lives up a staircase just like a sBencher or a 
Collegian. ne was not at home,nor anybody there to answer the bell,so I 
stuffed my card through a crevice in the door (HH). Saturday: Thiers made an 
attack on me for believing all madame de Lieven told me; said I was “une 
ponge trempée dans le liquide de Madame de Lieven. . Tell Lord Palmerston, 

i when he sepaks, to say beaucoup de bien de la France, et beaucoup de mal de 
Monsieur Guizot“\49). 
Feb, 6: Disraeli...with a capacity so great that he cannot be cast aside, and 
a character so disreputable that he cannot be trusted(53). 15: Wellington 


naid,after bet bing the Queen never to ask/ him to take office again,that he 
could not help remembering that Mr Pitt,Mr Fox,and Mr Canning had all died 
in office,and victims of office; that he did not dread death,and this recol- 
lection would not deter him; but when he recollected also that Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Liverpool had also died in office,the one a maniac and the other an 
idiot,that recollection did appal hin, end he trembled at the idea of en- 
countering such a facte as theirs(56). 24: John Russell said he would do 
what he could, but he knew not what could be done (62). 

March 2: Clarendon said very truly that Normanby was like the month of March 
---coming in like a lion,and going out like a lamb(67). 31: I met the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin,Whately,at dinner yesterday....I don't think him at all 
agreeable; he has a skimble-skamble way of talking as if he was half(74) 
tipsy,and the stories he tells are abominably long and greatly deficient in 
point, 

April 2: My birthday. . . There is no pleasure in reaching one's fifty-third 
year and in a retrospect full of shame and a prospect without hope....And 
what is there to look forward to at my time of life? Nothing but increasing 
infirmities,and the privations and distresses which they will occasion(75). 
20: Palmerston's defects prove rather useful in his intercourse with the 
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Court. To their wishes or remonstrances he expresses the greatest deference, 
and then goes on in his own course without paying the least attention to 
hat they have been saying to hin (82). 
June 7: L Successor to Lord Bessborough as the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland! 
the choice lay between the Duke of Bedford, Clarendon, and Morpeth.. e». 
Lord John Russell rather leant ‘to the Duke's going,and tried to persuade 
him...; but he thought it not fair to ask Clarendon,and he had no mind to 
send Morpeth,who was dying to go. The Duke was rather tickled at the idea 
of the appointment(86),...but desperately afraid of it all the time. To my 
surprise he did not absolutely reject it,as I thoughe would have done. In 
this wavering and uncertain state of mind he broached the matter to Clarendon, 
who affected to repudiate it and to dread and dislike it,and urged the Duke 
to go himself....it soon became clear to ne, as it did to ipe Duke,that Claren 
-don had no disinclination to go, and would in fact be excéssively mortified 
and disappointed if anybody went but himself, The play of human nature was 
amusing; the Duke was not quite wil Hng to give it up, but much more afraid 
to go, end he enjoyed mightily all the expressions of a desire that he should 
be Lord-Lieutenant,which were addressed to him from various quarters; on 
the other hand,Clarendon treated it as a sacrifice and a misfortune; sit- 
ated objected and did everything to make it appear as if it were a Kar fempe> 
cast upon him,but he was all the time in a great fright lest the Duke 
should be persuaded to accept it, end he said, and made me say to hin, that one 
of his principal motives for accepting it himself was his desire to save the 
e from a burthen which§he was sure, break him down with anzguty and labour 
(87). 20: Graham,who is always in the garret or in the cellar,was in such 
spirits the other day,as compared with the day before(95)....Peel's position 
is a very extraordinary one, and he is determined to enjoy it....he has shown 
the world that he is capax imperii(96). 28: Strutt made a speech of two hours 
on his Railroad Bill,developing the whole paln,and ended by withdrawing it: 
mountain and a mouse (97). 
AJuly 13: While he has the reputation of bring obstinate,Lord John is wanting 
in firmness(98)....The great Tory party is acephalous,or rather they are weak 
From the utter incompetence of their leaders. . . The Duke of Wellington is 
in wonderful vigour of body,but strangely altered in mind....everybody is 
raid of hin, nobody dares to say anything to him....Then he is astonishing 
the world by a strange intimacy he has struck up with Miss ----(99) 
3: Peel's power seems to be as great out of office as it ever vas 
in office....He has never opened his lips on the great questions of the day, 
\ R is(103) an oracle shrouded in mystery(104). 
: I went yesterday to St George's Hospital to see the chloroform 
Sere A bo¥ two years and a half old was cut for a stone. He was put to 
sleep in a nute; the stone was so large and the bladder so contracted, the 
operator could not get hold of it,and thé operation lasted above 20 minutes, 
with repeated probings by different instruments; the chloroform was applied 
from(113) time to tine, and the child never exhibited the slightest “= of 
consciousness.....A curious example was shown of what is called the tiquet- 
te of the profession, The operator(whose name I forget) could not extract the 
stone,so at last he handed the instrument to Keate,who is the finest operator 
possible,and he got hold of the stone. When he announced that he had done so, 
the first man begged to have the forceps back that he might anf) it out,and 
it was transferred to him; but in taking it he let go the atone ene the whole 
thing had to be done fAgain\overyy...Keate said’ the other man's "dignity" would 
have been hurt if he had not been allowed to complete what he had begun! I 
have no words to express my admiration for this invention,which is the great- 
est blessing ever bestowed on mankind,and the inventor of it the kreatest of 
benefactors....All the great discoveries of science sink into insignificance 
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Herbert Lindenberger: Historical Drama 


What we accept as real differs widely from age to age: a serious mind of the 
late 19th century would have felt it could better experience- reality in 
Ghosts or The Father than in those highly rhetorical performances of Edwin 
Booth or Henry Irving impersonating Richard III. Both Historical material 
and myth belonged to what Horace called "publica materies"(Ars poetica) 
and both depended on an audience's willingness to assimilate the portrayal 
of a(1) familiar story or personage to the knowledge it already brings to 
the theater. Achilles must be portrayed as "restless,irascible,and hard," 
Horace tells us,and Medea as "fierce and invincible. Shakespeare's audience 
knew Joan of Arc only as an evil force. Schiller,writing of her before she 
had entered the popular 72 5579 49 to the degree she has in our own cent- 
di 


ury, could allow hersâctivel in battle instead of passively at the 
stake,and we allow him this free Qas we allow Shakespeare to blacken her 
name in I Henry VI) through our historical sense that even the most public 
stories change their meaning from era to era. A playwright writing about 
George Washington for an American audience today could doubtless portray a 
measure of Machiavellianism beneath Washington's noble exterior,and he 
could even endow him with a sizable group of imaginary children; yet,given 
our consciousness of at least the existence,if not the precise personality 
of Martha Washington,under no circumstances could he make him a bachelor. 

A poet is better off never having met his historical characters,said 
Goethe,referring to Egmont: "Kein Dichter hat je dis historischen Charactere 
gekannt,die er darstellte,h&tte er sie aber gekannt, so te er schwerlich 
so gebrauchen K@nnen"(Eckermann,Jan. 31,1827). What a spectator doesn't 
know,will not harm his response. "Where the event of a great action is left 


doubtful,there the Poet is left Master," Dryden wrote in his preface to Don 
Sebastian,a play whose historical bac§kground was sufficiently thin to leave 
Dryden's imagination ample room. Getting one's dates wrong could make a 
writer especially vulnerable in 17th-century France---far more so than in- 
venting a love interest for a character when none was known to exist. Racine, 
already under fire for some minor anachronisms in Britannicus,in his preface 
to the play anticipates an objection which he had not yet heard,but which he 
feared might arise when the play. was read rather than seen: "...je fais 
entrer Junie dans les Vestales,ou,selon Aulu-Gelle,on ne recevait personne 
au-dessous de dix ans, ni au-dessus de dix. Mais le peuple prend ici Junie 
sous sa protection,et j'ai cru qu'en considération de sa naissance,de sa 
vertu et de son malheur,il pouvait la dispenser de l'Age prescrit par les 
lois, comme il a dispense de 14 Age pour le consulat tant de grands hommes 
qui avaient mérité ce privilège." Racine's(2) defensiveness,clothed in 

what seems to us an absurd legalism,is an extreme instance in the long 

and complex conflict between poetry and history which has been a central 
issue in criticism since Aristotle. We retain considerable awareness of the 
relationship of a play to its source. Our modern prefaces to older histor- 
ical plays generally expend a goodly amount of space on how the writer used 
the chronicles he was working from. Our first notion in reflecting about 

a history play is not to view it as an imaginative structure in its own 
right but to ask how it deals with its historical materials. Thus, we have 
learned to marvel at the way famous passages laesuch as Enobarbus's desc- 
ription of Cleopatra on her barge and Volumnia's final pl to Coriolanus 
utilize much of the diction and syntax of their sources, o he fact that 
about one-sixth of Dantons Tod consists of close paraphrase or translation 
of Biichner's sources. Conversely,we marvel at the way Corneille built 
Cinna out of a mere three pages each in Seneca and Montaigne,or how Racine, 
as he himself boasts in his preface,created Bérénice out of a line or two 
in Suetonius; or at how such youthful-seeming heroes as Shakespeare's 
Hotspur, Goethe's Egmont,and Kleist's Prince von Homburg would all have been 
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portrayed as middle-aged if their authors had been sticklers for accuracy. If the 
reality of a historical figure or context is defined according to the standards of 
contemporary academic historical writing,all but a few historical plays of the 
past would seem scandalously inaccurate (3). Although Ben Jonscn(at least from 

the evidence of histwo historical plays) took himself more seriously as a hist- 
orian than any other Renaissance dramagist,he did not hesitate to alter a char- 
acterization(e.g. his Agrippina,who is a more favorable character in Sejanus 
than in Tacitus) whenever it suited the moral design of the play. His often ped- 
antic display of learning,coupled as it is with the transformations to which he 
subjected his material,illustrates in an extreme way a phenomenon characteristic 
of historical dramatists of most eras~-~the pretense that they are rendering 
historical reality as such and an acknowledgment that a play creates its ow 
world with 2 closed,intermal system of references. Dantong Tod, for all its faith- 
fulness to. the histories of the French Revolution which BUchner used, not only is 
based on an Elizabethan conception of dramatic form, but its very texture evokes 

a specifically Shakespearean world as much as it does the world of the Revolution; 
and on a less obvious level Dantons Tod parodies Schiller's much more heroic con- 
ception of what a history should be. David M. Bevington has argved that many of 
the “complexities” and “inconsistencies” we have read intothe characters of Marlowes 
Edward II stem from the fact that the play has two,often conflicting,sources: the 
"real" history of Holinshed's chronicle and the theatrical conwentions that de- 
rive from the morality-play tradition(From "Mankind" to Marlowe,234 ff.). The 
neo-classical congentions determine the kind of history we experience in plays 
written in 17th-century France: the need for decorum eliminates the possibility 
of surging crowds on the strects,of battle scenes, indeed of virtually all the 
forms of local colour which Elizabethan and Spanish drama so assiduously cultiv- 
ated,while thetemporal and spatial compression created through the observance of 
the mities occasions an image of the past as essentially a moment of crisis 
instead of the gradually developing historical processes whih we witness in plays 
such as Richard IJ and Goethe's G8tz von Berlichingen . Since the 17th century it 
has been customary to remark that the characters in a French play are more like 
contemporary Frenchmen(4) than the historical or mythological personages they 
represent, In the preface to All for , Dryden said that Racine "transformed 
the Hippolytus of Euripides into Monsieur Hippolyte“, Racine's enemies apparent- 
ly said that in Bajazet a Turk had been turned into a 17th-eentury Frenchman, But 
this is simply due to the translation of a historical source into a contemporary 
dramatic convention, It has long been a commonplace that historical plays are 

at least as much a comment on the playwright's om times as on the periods about 
which they are ostensibly written, Whether or not we accept the recent theory tha 
Jonson's Catiline was intended as a drame & clef about the Gunpowder Plot of 
1605, no one would deny that both his historical plays tell us a good deal about 
politics and society in Iondon in the early 17th century. Kleist's Die Hermanns 
-schlacht and Prinz von Homburg are in one sense about Roamn and 17th-emtury 
Germany respectively; yet in another sense which is more obvious to us than it 

is with Shakespeare's English histories,they are "about" the present in which 
they were written,namely,French-occupifig, Prussia of 1808-11. But the word 

nabout“ implies that they(5) merely reflect their environment; much more funda- 
men ta IIy, they are meant to exhort the author's contemporaries to politcal 
action. In our earliest history play, Me. Persians,Aeschylus depicts the hybris 
of the inva: ers who had been defeated only a few years before in order qto 

warn his victorious fellow Greeks of their own hybris(6). In one of the most 
recent of famous histry plays,Der Stellvertreter, Rolf Hochhuth was willing w 
court aecthetic disaster in order to arouse the maximum degree of guilt within hij 
fellow Germans for heir crimes during Wa World War II. The pwoerful effect that 
a drama on a people's own national history can exert is often lost when it is 
presented in a foreign environment,for this effect is predicated on the audience's 
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